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ORDERED JULY 7, 1870. 


THE Board of Managers of Tz VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
anxious to extend its influence and promote its success, beg leave to 
request all those who are interested in its design, to co-operate with them 
in collecting, preserving and diffusing information relating to the natural 
and civil history of Vermont in particular, and of American history 
generally. 

The Act of Incorporation of the Seciety, with the amendments thereto, 
together with the Constitution and By-Laws, will indicate fully the scope 
of the Society, and its means of present and prospective usefulness. 

It may be proper to say that many rare and most valuable documents 
and papers belonging to the Society, were destroyed by the fire which 
burned the State House, in January, 1857. Unluckily, these materials 
were deposited in an upper room in the capitol, and were not so acces- 
sible as the State Library. This unfortunate circumstance is alluded to 
as a justification for urging all interested to commence with energy the 
work of collecting without delay for future preservation whatever may 
tend to elucidate the past civil and natural history of the State. 

It should be a source of gratification to every Vermonter, that the 
General Assembly, at the October Session, 1859, passed an act by which 
a convenient and spacious room in the State House was appropriated to 
this Society, for the preservation of its Library and Cabinet, and for the 
business purposes of the Society, inasmuch as such a grant renders nearly 
impossible the future loss by fire of valuable materials which may be 
collected under its auspices. 

Within the State of Vermont, we have no collection of public docu- 
ments and natural productions, by which the civil, literary, ecclesiastical 
and natural history of the State of Vermont can be fully illustrated. It 
is the design of this Society, and the purpose of the Board of Managers, 
to supply this desideratum at an early day. Much can be secured now 
that could not be secured a quarter or a half century hence. 

We are compelled to rely wholly upon voluntary contributions to the 
Society’s Cabinet and Library. The State has furnished a suitable room 
for their preservation and exhibition, and we earnestly and confidently 
appeal to our fellow citizens of Vermont, and literary friends elsewhere, 
for their generous donations. Experience has fully proved that this 
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could not be done by individual effort. Nothing but a concert of action and 
a cultivation of a taste for historical research can accomplish the object. 

That all may see the nature of the collection we desire to make, pre- 
serve and exhibit, we beg leave to say that we especially desire the 
following : 

1. Journals of the General Assembly ; records of the proceedings of 
Constitutional and other Conventions and Committees of Safety ; early 
and recent session laws, and official reports on all subjects which have 
been published by authority, and especially all journals and early reports 
made by the Councils of Censors. 

2. Reports in regard to crime and health; statistics of births, deaths, 
marriages, the deaf, dumb and blind; accounts of special epidemics ; 
copies of medical journals and reports ; catalogues of Medical and other 
Colleges from their start. 

3. Histories of towns and counties ; for whom named, together with 
maps, surveys, charters, and whatever relates to the civil history, topog- 
raphy and geography of the State of Vermont, and especially the events 
in Indian or early history for which any part of the State is remarkable. 

4. Meteorological observations ; reports of geological, mineralogical, 
botanical and topographical surveys, and everything for publication re- 
lating to the natural history of Vermont. 

5. The earliest notices of Indian tribes within our boundaries ; their 
manners and customs, religion and language ; their battles and skir- 
mishes ; the Indian name of rivers, hills, islands, bays and other places, 
with the traditions attached to the same, together with their monuments 
and relics, such as arms, implements, works of art, dress, ornament, &c. 

6. Sketches of the lives of all eminent and remarkable persons who 
have lived in Vermont, or were connected with its history ; original 
journals, letters, documents and papers illustrating the same, or of our 
ancestors generally. We especially desire to have contributions of nar- 
ratives and statements of old men and early settlers still living, but who 
must soon pass away, giving any facts within their knowledge shedding 
light on our early annals, and including biographical notices and anec- 
dotes of men who were prominent actors in the early history of the State. 

7. All works relating to the history of Vermont, its Colleges, Gram- 
mar Schools, Academies and Seminaries ; minutes and proceedings of 
Scientific and Literary Associations, orations, sermons, addresses, tracts, 
essays, pamphlets, and poems written or delivered on any public occasion, 
or commemorative of any remarkable event ; magazines, almanacs, reg- 
isters, reviews, and newspapers from their first introduction into the State. 

8. Tables of exports and imports, prices current, reports of maps and 
railroads, reports of canals, banks, and insurance offices, and Boards of 
Trade ; notices of the rise and progress of commerce, navigation, agri- 
culture and manufactures of every kind. 
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9, Militia returns and regulations ; the number, location, and organi- 
zation of volunteer corps; the name of field, staff and general officers ; 
descriptions of all fortifications that have been or are now in existence 
in the State ; notices of battles and battle fields, and of invasions and 
depredations since the first discovery of Vermont by Champlain, and of 
all battles in which Vermonters were engaged. 

10. Pamphlets, manuscripts, diaries, narratives, and other writings, 
illustrative of our early history, of the settlement of the New Hampshire 
Grants and the controversy in regard thereto ; of the period before the 
war of 1812, of the war itself, and of the subsequent period, including 
especially the late Rebellion. 

11. Histories and facts bearing upon the history of all the religious 
denominations, churches and societies in the State, including reports and 
journals of conventions, synods, conferences, Bible and Colonization so- 
cieties, associations, and other bodies, and notices of leading bishops, 
priests, ministers and members. 

12. Essays, statements, and papers upon any subject or period in our 
history, including, also, scientific observations and discoveries. 

13. Files, and bound volumes of old newspapers, and copies of every 
periodical, pamphlet, book, engraving and map, published in the State. 
We especially desire copies of everything hereafter published in the 
State, and we propose to preserve complete copies and files of every pub- 
lication, so far as they are furnished by the publishers, editors or authors, 

14. Books, pamphlets, magazines, papers, and maps, illustrative of 
Vermont and American history, and especially all works on American, 
Canadian, and Indian history, and books of travél and adventure. 

15. Statues,- portraits, pictures, engravings, lithographs, autographs, 
coins, arms, relics, and curiosities of every kind connected with the his- 
tory of this State, or its distinguished men, and such as illustrate the 
progress of the fine arts in Vermont. 

16. Every variety of contribution illustrative of the natural history of 
Vermont, its mineral wealth, its climate and productions, both vegetable 
and animal. 

To the accomplishment of this purpose, the Board of Managers pledge 
their untiring effort ; and they beg leave to call public attention to the 
importance of rendering to the Vermont Historical Society a prompt and 
earnest support. The Society is not local. Its field of operation is the 
whole State. The cordial and active sympathy of every Vermonter in- 
terested in its objects, we hope, will be enlisted. A large accession to 
its membership is desirable and necessary to its permanent success ; and 
the efforts of all are earnestly requested to aid in adding to our list of 
members. The initiation fee of two dollars, and the annual payment of 
one dollar into the treasury of the Society, is important as material aid 
in defraying the pecuniary expenses indispensable to the active opera- 
tions of the Society ; but of far less importance than to engage a large 
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number of persons in every County in the State in zealous efforts to ad- 
vance the objects of the Society. The nature of the collections to be 
made, and the information to be gathered and preserved, is so varied in 
its character, that every one can render aid to the Society, if so disposed. 

Donors and contributors may rely upon having their contributions and 
donations duly acknowledged, carefully catalogued, arranged and pre- 
served. 

To meet an obvious want, the Society has made provision for occasional 
special meetings, to enable persons in different sections of the State to 
attend upon the special meetings of the Society, and to facilitate the 
economical reception of such donations as may be made to its Library 
and Cabinet. At all meetings such donations and contributions will be 
announced, papers of interest will be read, and other measures taken to 
make the results of the Society’s operations known, and to increase pub- 
lic interest therein. 

A committee has already been appointed to prepare for publication a 
volume of the collections of the Society. We hope to be able to print 
this volume at no distant day, and to publish annual reports, in which 
shall be embodied papers of interest, and a full account of the Society’s 
condition, collections and operations. * 

It is impossible, of course, that personal solicitations for membership 
should be made. Those who desire to become members are requested to 
send their names to the Treasurer, with the initiation fee of two dollars. 
We hope that this will be done, that the Board of Managers may have the 
advantage of their means, and the aid of their sympathy, in the renewal 
of their labors on behalf of the Society. 

Contributions to the Library or Cabinet may be left with any of the 
Officers of the Society, or be forwarded to the Librarian and Cabinet 
Keeper, or Recording and Corresponding Secretaries. Duplicates will 
be used in exchange with kindred associations. 

The Board of Managers would repectfully add, that while in the fore- 
going specifications they have held their own State in special regard, yet 
they do not limit their collection to topics of local interest. They solicit 
contributions of everything which can elucidate the history of North 
America generally, as well as Vermont in particular. They sincerely 
hope that this call upon the liberality of those who honor ‘Vermont, and 
desire to perpetuate the faithful records of her organization and existence, 
will be responded to with an alacrity that will insure the speedy and 
complete success of the VERMONT HisTorIcAL SOCIETY. 


1 Vol, IJ may be expected soon, if the funds of the Society warrant publication 
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ACTS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE VERMONT HISTORICAL 
AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


Tt is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Vermont, 
as follows : , 

Src. 1. Henry Stevens, of Barnet, in the County of Caledonia, and 
Oramel H. Smith, Daniel P. Thompson and George B. Manser, of Mont- 
pelier, in the County of Washington, and such other persons as have 
associated and may hereafter associate themselves with them, for the pur- 
pose of collecting and preserving materials for the civil and natural his- 
tory of the State of Vermont, are hereby made a body corporate and 
politic, by the name of The Vermont Historical and Antiquarian Society ; 
and by that name they, and their successors, may sue and be sued; and 
shall be capable in law to take and hold in fee simple, or otherwise, lands, 
and tenements, and rents, and hereditaments, not exceeding in the whole, 
the yearly value of two thousand dollars, exclusive of the building or 
buildings, which may be actually occupied for the purposes of the said 
corporation ; and they shall also be capable in law, to take, receive and 
hold, personal estate, to an amount, the yearly value of which shall not 
exceed the sum of two thousand dollars, exclusive of the books, papers, 
memorials and other articles composing the library and cabinet of the 
said corporation ; and shall also have power to sell, demise, exchange, 
or otherwise dispose of all, or part of their lands, tenements, heredita- 
ments and other property, for the benefit of said corporation, and shall 
also have a common seal, which they may alter at their pleasure, and 
shall also have power to make by-laws, with suitable penalties, not re- 
pugnant to the laws of this State. 

Src. 2, The said corporation shall have power from time to tiie, as 
they may think fit, to elect a President and such other officers as they 
shall judge necessary ; and at their first meeting, they may agree upott 
the manner of calling future meetings, and proceed to execute all, or any 
of the powers vested in them by this act. 

Src. 3. The library and cabinet of the said corporation shall be kept 
in the town of Barnet, in the county of Caledonia. 

Src. 4, The said Henry Stevens is authorized to notify the first meet- 
ing of the said corporation by an advertisement thereof, under his hand, 
for three werks before stich meeting, in any newspaper printed in this 
State. 

Approved November 5, 1838. 
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AN ACTIN ADDITION TO AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE 

VERMONT HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

It is hereby enacted, kc., 

SEC. 1. Section three of “ An Act to incorporate the Vermont His- 
torical and Antiquarian Society,” requiring that the cabinet and library 
of the said corporation shall be kept in the town of Barnet, in the county 
of Caledonia, is hereby repealed. 

Approved, November 25, 1858. 


AN ACT ALTERING THE NAME OF THE VERMONT THISTOR- 
ICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

It is hereby enacted, &e. 

Sec. 1. The Vermont Historical and Antiquarian Society shall here- 
after be known as, and called, “ The Vermont Historical Society,” and by 
that name shall be entitled to the rights and privileges, and subject to 
the duties granted and imposed by the act incorporating said society, ap- 
proved Noy. 5, 1838. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from its passage. 

Approved Noy, 16, 1859. 


AN ACT PROVIDING A ROOM IN THE CAPITOL FOR. THE 
VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

It is hereby enacted, &e. 

SEc. 1. The use of room number nine, used as the general committee 
room, in the State House, is hereby granted to the Vermont Historical 
Society, for the preservation of the library, and for the business purposes 
of said Society ; said occupancy, at all times, to be under the direction 
of the sergeant-at-arms, he being directed to prepare the same for the 
occupancy aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. The occupancy of said room, by the said Vermont Historical 
Society, shall in no wise interfere with the use of said room by commit- 
tees of the legislature. 

SEc. 3. This act shall at all times be under the control of the legisla- 
ture, to amend or repeal, at its discretion. 


Approved, November 21, 1859, 
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AN ACT IN RELATION TO THE VERMONT HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 

It is hereby enacted, Ke. 

Src. 1. Whenever the Vermont Historical Society shall be dissolved, 
the books, collections, and all the property thereof shall become the ex- 
clusive property of the State of Vermont ; and said society shall have 
no right or power to sell or dispose of any part of its books or collec- 
tions, except by way of exchange ; and all such sales or disposal shall be 
void. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of State, the Auditor of Accounts and the State 
Librarian shall be ex officio members of the Historical Society aforesaid, 
and of the board of curators thereof. 

Src. 3. The sum of two hundred and fifty dollars is hereby appropriated 
to aid the said Historical Society in the preservation of its valuable col- 
lections, and to put the same in suitable condition for examination and 
use. 

Sec. 4. The aforesaid sum of money shall be paid to the curators of 
said society on the order of the Governor, and said curators shall settle 
with the Auditor of Accounts for the expenditure of said sum of money. 

Src, 5. This act shall not take eflect until the said society shall by a 
vote thereof at a meeting regularly called and holden accept of and adopt 
this act. 

Approved, November 9, 1869, 
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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I. This association shall be called “ The Vermont Historical 
Society,” and shall consist of Resident, Corresponding and Honorary 
members. 

ARTICLE IL, The object of the Society shall be to discover, colleet 
and preserve, whatever may relate to the natural, civil, literary and eecle- 
siastical history of the State of Vermont, and shall comprise three de- 
partments: (1,) The Historical, having for its object the preservation 
of whatever relates to the topography, antiquities, civil, literary and ec- 
clesiastical history of the State; (2,) That of Natural History, for the 
formation of a cabinet of natural productions, and more especially those 
of VERMONT, and for a library of standard works on the natural sci- 
ences ; and (3,) the Horticultural, for promoting a taste for the culti- 
vation of choice fruits and flowers, and also for collecting works on 
horticulture and agriculture, in connection with the general library, 


ARTICLE IIT. The officers of the Society, to be elected annually, and 
by ballot, shall be a President, three Vice Presidents, a Recording See- 
retary, two corresponding Secretaries of foreign and domestic corres- 
pondence, a Librarian and Cabinet Keeper, a Treasurer, and seyen Cu- 
rators from different Counties in the State, 


ARTICLETV. There shall be one annual and occasional meetings of 
the Society. The annual meeting, for the election of officers, shall be at 
MONTPELIER on the 2nd Tuesday of October ; the special meetings shall 
be at such time and place as the Board of Managers shall determine. 


ARTICLE VY. All members (Honorary and Corresponding members 
excepted, with whom it shall be optional,) shall pay, on admission, the 
sum of two dollars, and an additional sum of one dollar annually. 


ARTICLE VI. Members shall be elected upon the recommendation of 
any member of the Society. 


ARTICLE VII. This Constitution may be altered or amended at the 
annual mecting by a vote of two-thirds of the members present,—pro- 
vided notice of the proposed change shall have been given at the next 
preceding annual meeting. 
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Baye PAWS: 


CHAPTER I. 
OF MEMBERS. 
1. Members only shall be entitled to vote, or be eligible to any office. 


2. No persons residing in this State can be a corresponding member. 
A member on removing from the State may become a corresponding 
member on giving notice of his removal, and paying all arrears ; and a 
corresponding member cannot continue such after returning to the State 
for a permanent residence, but may become a resident member. 


3. No member, who shall be in arrear for two years, shall be entitled 
to vote, or to be eligible to any office, and any failure to pay annual dues 
for two consecutive years, after due notice from the Treasurer, shall be 
considered a forfeiture of membership ; and no person thus expunged 
from the roll of the Society can be eligible to re-admission without the 
payment of his arrears. 


4. No person shall be elected a resident member until he shall have 
previously signified his desire to become such in writing. 


5, The yearly assessment is payable at the annual meeting in October. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 


1. The President, or in his absence, the highest officer present, shall 
preside at all meetings of the Society, and regulate the order thereof, 
and be ex-officio chairman of the Board of Managers, and, when re- 
quired, give the casting vote. 


2. One of the Vice Presidents, with two Curators, shall be a Commit- 
tee to manage and superintend the Historical Department. Another 
Vice President, with two Curators, shall be a Committee to manage and 
superintend the department of Natural History. The other Vice Presi- 
dent, with two Curators, shall be a Committee to manage and superin- 
tend the department of Horticulture. 


3. It shall be the duty of these Committees to make a written report 
at the annual meeting in October upon the condition of their respective 
departments, 
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4. The Recording Secretary shall keep the minutes of all meetings 
of the Society in a suitable book, and at the opening of each one shall 
read those of the preceding one. He shall have the custody of the Con- 
stitution, By-Laws, Records and all papers of the Society, and shall give 
notice of the time and place of all meetings of the Society, and shall 
notify all officers and members of their election, and communicate all 
special votes of the Society to parties interested therein. In the absence 
of the Recording Secretary his duty shall be performed by one of the 
Corresponding Secretaries. 


5. The Corresponding Secretaries shall conduct all the correspon- 
dence of the Society. They shall preserve on file the originals of all 
communications addressed to the Society, and keep a fair copy of all 
their letters in books furnished for that purpose. They shall read at each 
meeting the correspondence, or such abstracts from it. as the President 
may direct, which has been sustained since the previous meeting. 


6. The Treasurer shall collect, receive and disburse, all moneys due 
and payable, and all donations and bequests of money or other property 
to the Society. He shall pay, under proper vouchers, all the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Society, and shall deposit all its funds in one of the Ver- 
mont Banks, to the credit of the Society, subject to his checks as 
Treasurer ; and at the annual meeting shall make a true report of all 
moneys received and paid out by him, to be audited by the Committee on 
Finance provided for hereafter, 


7. It shall be the duty of the Librarian and Cabinet Keeper, to pre- 
serve, arrange, and keep in good order, all specimens of natural history, 
books, manuscripts, documents, pamphlets, and papers of every kind, be- 
longing to the Society. He shall keep a catalogue of the same, and take 
especial care that no book, manuscript, document, paper, or any property 
of the Society, confided to his keeping, be removed from the room. He 
shall also be furnished with a book, in which to record all donations and 
bequests, of whatsoever kind, relating to his department, with the name 
of the donor, and the time when bestowed. 


8. The Curators, with the President, Vice Presidents, Corresponding 
and Recording Secretaries, Librarian and Treasurer, shall constitute a 
Board of Managers, whose duty it shall be to superintend the general con- 
cerns of the Society. The President shall, from this Board, appoint the 
following Standing Committees, viz:—On the Library and Cabinet, on 
Printing and Publishing, and on Finance. 


9. The Committee on the Library and Cabinet shall have the super- 
visory care of all the printed publications, manuscripts, and curiosities, 
They shall, with the Librarian, provide suitable shelves, cases and fix- 
tures, in which to arrange and display them. The printed volumes and 
manuscripts shall be regularly numbered and marked with the name of 
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the “Vermont Historical Society.” They shall propose, at the regular 
meetings, such books or manuscripts pertaining to the object of the So- 
ciety, as they shall deem expedient, which, when approved, shall be by 
them purchased, and disposed of as above directed. They shall be re- 
quired to visit the Library at least once a year, officially—and shall pro- 
vide a book or books, in which the Librarian and Cabinet Keeper shall 
keep a record of their proceedings—and be entrusted, in general, with 
the custody, care and increase, of whatever comes within the province of 
their appointed duty. 


10. The Committee on Printing and Publishing shall prepare for pub- 
lication whatever documents or collections shall be ordered by the So- 
ciety ; shall contract for, and supervise the printing of the same, and 
shall furnish the Recording Secretary and Librarian and Cabinet 
Keeper, with such blank notices, summonses, labels, &c., as may be 
deemed requisite. 


11. The Committee on Finance shall consist of at least one member 
of each of the former Committees, and shall have the general oversight 
and direction of the funds of the Society. They shall examine the books 
of the Treasurer, youch all accounts of moneys expended, and audit his 
annual report. 


CHAPTER III. 
OF THE CABINET, LIBRARY, &¢. 


1. All donations to the Cabinet, or Library, when practicable, shall 
have the donor’s name, legibly written or printed, aflixed thereto. 


2. No article, the property of the Society, shall be removed from the 
Historical Room without the consent of the Librarian and Cabinet 
Keeper, or one of the Curators. 


8. All donations shall be promptly acknowledged by the Librarian 
and Cabinet Keeper on behalf of the Society, and shall be specified by 
that officer in his report to the Society to be made at the annual meeting. 


4, The Library and Cabinet Keeper shall make a written report of 
the condition of the Library and Cabinet at the annual meeting. 


5, All reports of Committees must be in writing, and addressed to 
the President, and shall be recorded by the Recording Secretary, un- 
less otherwise ordered by a vote of the Society. 


6. It shall be deemed the duty of all members, if convenient, to con- 
tribute to the Library and Cabinet such papers, pamphlets, books (rare 
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or out of print), which possess historical interest, and such natural pro- 
ducts as may illustrate the natural history of the State. 


7. The Society shall appoint at the annual meeting one of the Resi- 
dent, Corresponding or Honorary Members of the Society, to deliver 
an historical discourse at the succeeding annual meeting, and inyite 
members of the Society to prepare papers relating to distinguished Ver- 
monters, or the civil and natural history of Vermont, to be read at the 
annual or special meetings of the Society, which papers shall be pre- 
served, by the Recording Secretary, for the use of or publication in the 
Transactions of the Society. 


8. Notices of the death of such members of this Historical Society, 
and eminent Vermonters, as may decease during the year preceding the 
annual meeting of the Society, shall be prepared under the direction of 
the Board of Managers and be read at the annual meeting, and be de- 
posited in the archives of the Society for future use and reference. 


T. 
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OF THE MEETINGS OF THE 


VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


‘Every meeting shall be opened with prayer. 


It. At each meeting the Recording Secretary shall enter on the min- 
utes the names of members who are present. 


III. At each annual meeting the order of business shall be as follows : 


The election of officers for the year ensuing. 

The reports of Standing Committees. 

The report of the Treasurer. 

The report of the Librarian and Cabinet Keeper. 

Recommendation and election of Honorary, Corresponding and 
Resident members. 

Notices of the death of members and prominent Vermonters who 
have died during the year. tee 

Motions, Resolutions and Miscellaneous business. 

The reading, correcting and approving the Minutes. 


The order of business of special and adjourned meetings shall be as 
follows : 


1. 


a go bo 


The reading, correcting and approving the Minutes of the preced- 
ing meeting. 

Reports from Committees. 

Unfinished business. 

Motions, Resolutions and Miscellaneous business. 


Qx 
Be 
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OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE GRANTS 


IN OPPOSITION TO THE 


CLAIMS OF NEW YORK 


WITH NOTES AND EXPLANATIONS. 


CONVENTIONS. 


17658-1777. 


ss 


Prior to the year 1765 it was understood, in both England and 
America, that the territory now comprising the State of Vermont 
constituted a part of the province of New Hampshire. That such 
was the case is fully shown by the acts and correspondence of the 
officers of the crown, and by the English and American maps of 
the period.* 

In accordance with the above understanding, Benning Went- 
worth, governor of New Hampshire, commenced granting lands, 
in the name of the crown, to the westward of the river Connecti- 
cut, in 1749, and continued making such grants till 1764, when 
over one hundred and thirty townships, each of about six miles 
square, had been granted. ‘The grantees were New England men, 
who, by the beginning of the year 1765, had made settlements in 
many of the townships, and had spread themselves over a consid- 
erable extent. of country. By a proclamation of Cadwallader 
Golden, lieutenant governor of New York, bearing date April 
10, 1765, the settlers were notified that the western bank of Con- 
necticut river, by order of the king in council of the 20th of 
July preceding, was to be the boundary between his two provinces 
of New York and New Hampshire.* 

Lieutenant Governor Colden immediately commenced making 
orants of land in the newly acquired territory, and by the first of 
November following his patents covered a large portion of the lands 
occupied by the settlers on the west side of the Green Moun- 
tains, the patentees being New York city speculators. * 


1 For the evidence of this, see Hiland Hall’s Early History of Vermont, 
chap. I to v1 inclusive. 

2, Hall’s Vt., chap. vii, p. 77-84. 

3 H. Hall’s Vt., chap. vu, p. 77-80. 


4. CONVENTIONS. 


In the fall of this year a convention of the settlers of 
the towns of Pownal, Bennington, Shaftsbury, Arlington, 
Sunderland, Manchester and Danby appointed Samuel Robinson, 
Ksq., of Bennington, and Jeremith French, of Manchester, their 
agents to repair to New York, to solicit from the newly appointed 
Governor, Sir Henry Moore, his protection against the New 
York patents; but their efforts were without success. + 


1765. 


In the autumn “the settlers called a convention of 

representatives of the several towns on the west side of 

the Green Mountains, who, on mature deliberation, agreed to send 

an agent to the court of Great Britain, to state to the king and 

council, the illegal and unjust proceedings of the governor of New 

York, and to obtain redress of their grievances, and they ap- 
pointed Samuel Robinson, Esq., as their agent.’’? 

On the application of Mr. Robinson, and upon a report of the 
board of trade concerning the territory to the westward of Con- 
necticut river, which had been claimed by New Hampshire, an 
order of the king in council was made on the 24th of J uly, 17Gie 
by which the governor of New York was required and com- 
manded that he should not, “upon pain of his majesty’s highest 
displeasure, presume to make any grant whatsoever of any part 
of the lands described in said report, until his majesty’s further 
pleasure should be known concerning the same.’?? 

The foregoing order was obeyed during the administration of 
governor Moore, but after his death, in the fall of 1769, it was 
wholly disregarded, and grants of the prohibited land were freely 
made by the succeeding governors until the revolutionary period. 
The whole quantity of land granted, in direct violation of this 
order, exceeded two million of acres.4 

Numerous suits in ejectment were brought by the New York 
patentees against the settlers, which were tried before the supreme 
court at Albany in June, 1770. The court refused to allow the 


1766 


1H, Halls Vt., p. 86. Doc. His. New York, Vol. rv, p. 584, 1027. 
* Ira Allen’s History of Vermont, p. 21. 

8 Slade’s State Papers, p. 20. H. Hall’s Vé., chap. IX, 

‘H. Halls Vt., chap. x. 
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New Hampshire charters to be read in evidence to the jury, and 
rendered judgment for the plaintiffs in all the cases.* 


On the return of the defendants from the Albany 
trials, “* A convention of the people met and passed a 
resolution to support their rights and property under the New 
Hampshire Grants, against the usurpation and unjust claims of 
the governor and council of New York, by force, as law and 
justice were denied them.” ” 


1770. 


COMMITTEES OF SAFETY. 


In accordance with this determination, committees of safety, be- 
fore the close of the year 1770, had been generally appointed by 
the several towns west of the Green Mountains, whose business 
it was to attend to their defense and security against the New 
York claimants. These committees afterwards met, from time to 
time as occasion seemed to demand, in general convention to con- 
sult upon and adopt measures for their common protection. Few 
records of these conventions have been preserved, and there 
were doubtless some, perhaps many such conventions, of which not 
even the times and places of their assembling can now be known. 


At one of these conventions, in 1771, “A resolution 

was passed that no officer from New York be allowed to 

carry out of the district of the New Hampshire Grants any person, 

without permission of the committee of safety, or of the military 

commanders. Surveyors of land, under New York, were forbid to 

run any lines within the Grants ; transgressors in this point were 

to be punished according to the judgment of a court formed among 
the elders of the people or military commanders.”’? 

‘The convention met again and passed a decree forbidding all 

persons taking grants, or confirmation of grants, under the goy- 

ernor of New York.’ 


ilgili 


1H. Hal?s Vt., chap. X and Xi. 

#TI. Allen’s Vt., p. 25. 

37, Allen’s Vt., p. 26,27. H. Halls Vt., 127,180, and Surveyor Cock- 
burn’s letter of Sept. 10, 1771, p. 130. Doc. His. of New York, Vol. 1v, 
p. 712, 762. 

*I. Alten’s Vt., p. 28. 
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On a report that governor Tryon was on his way to 

ae Bennington with a body of regular troops to subdue the 

settlers, a convention of the committees and military 

leaders was called, at which it was resolved to defend their pos- 
sessions by force of arms.? 


A convention at Bennington, on taking into consid 

12: eration a letter from governor Tryon to reverend Mr. 

Dewey, inviting the settlers to send persons to New 

York, to state the grounds of their opposition to the government, 

and encouraging them to hope for a redress of their grievances, 
appointed Stephen Fay and Jonas Fay agents for that purpose. * 


A convention of the committees of several townships 


1772. . ; 5 ile : 
July 15, 28sembled at Bennington to hear the report of their 


agents to New York, when their doings were approved 
with great rejoicing, as appears by the following account, published 
in the Connecticut Courant, bearing date August 22, 1772: 


After our agents received copies of the minutes of Council and 
also a letter from his Excellency, purporting his approbation and 
compliance therewith, they returned to Bennington with great joy, 
warned a meeting of that town and the adjacent country, which 
was held on the 15th of July ultimo, and before a large auditory 
of people, the copy of the minutes of Council was read and also his 
Excellency’s letter of compliance with the same, which diffused 
universal joy through the country of the New Hampshire Grants ; 
and the people were at a strife in doing the most exalted honor to 
Governor Tryon. And haying at Bennington a cannon, it was 
discharged sundry times in honor of his Excellency and his 
Majesty’s Honorable Council, and after the report of the cannon 
each several times, the whole audience gave a huzza in acclama- 
tion, good will, gratitude and vocal honor to Governor Tryon. 
And Captain Warner’s company of Green Mountain Boys under 
arms, fired three volleys of small arms in concert and aid of the 
glory. His Majesty’s health, also a health to his Excellency and 
his Majesty’s Honorable Council was drunk, with full flowing 


1]. Allen’s Vt., p. 32. H. Hall’s Vt., p. 138. Doc. His. N. Y., Volk 
IV, p. 778. 
2 I, Allen’s Vt., 37, 38. Slade’s State Papers, p. 23. 
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bowls, and confusion to Duane and Kempe and their associates, 
hoping peace and plenty may abound. 


A convention of the committees of the towns of Ben- 
nington, Sunderland, Manchester, Dorset, Rupert, Wells, 
Pawlet, Poultney, Castleton, Pittsford and Rutland, was 
held at Manchester, to take into consideration a letter of censure 
from governor Tryon, of the 11th of that month, by which con- 
vention an answer to the letter was returned, justifying the con- 
duct of the settlers of which Tryon’s letter complained.* 


1772. 
Aug, 27. 


A convention was held at Manchester, at which it was 

ake resolved to send again to England, and represent the 
erievances of the New Hampshire settlers and claimants 

to the King; and Jehiel Hawley, of Arlington, and James Break- 


enridge, of Bennington, were appointed agents for that purpose. * 


A general meeting of the committees of the several 
een townships on the west side of the Green Mountains 
was held at the house of Hliakim Wellers, in Man- 
chester, on Tuesday, the Ist day of March, 1774, and afterwards 
by adjournment at the house of Captain Jehiel Hawley, in Arling- 
ton, on the third Wednesday (16th) of the same month, to take 
into consideration the hostile resolves of the New York As- 
sembly, of the 5th of the preceding February, at which an ad- 
dress to the public was prepared and adopted, giving a clear 
statement of the grounds of their opposition to the New York gov- 
ernment, and declaring their fixed determination to maintain their 
possessions, and protect those among them who were proscribed 
by the New York resolutions, at all hazards; and to punish with 
death whoever should attempt to capture them. ° 


1 The letter of Tryon and the answer of the convention are found in 
full in Slade’s State Papers, p. 28-83. 

2 Doc. His. of N. ¥., Vol. tv, p. 800, 802. H. Halls Vt., 104, 147. 

3 J. Allen’s Vt., p. 49-51. For the address in full, see Slade’s State Pa- 
pers, p. 37-42, 
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A convention was also held at Manchester, on the 

Aug, 12th and 13th of April, 1774, soon after the publica- 

tion of the New York act of outlawry, of the 9th of 
the preceding month, at which further defensive measures against 
New York were resolved upon; but of which no regular account 
has been preserved. 

Among their proceedings was a resolve forbidding any per- 
son to act as an officer under a commission from the New 
York government, as appears from a copy of a paper delivered 
to Benjamin Hough, a New York justice of the peace, and 
which is found in an affidavit made by him in New York city, 
August 24, 1774. 

The paper delivered him was as follows: 


Gentlemen: The following is proposed, whether it be your 
minds that any person or persons in the New Hampshire Grants, 
under the present situation of affairs, that have or shall presume 
to take commission or commissions of the peace, shall, by the 
grantees in general, be deemed an enemy to their country and 
common cause, until his majesty’s pleasure in the premises be 
further known. Passed in the affirmative—all yeas, no nays; at 
a general meeting holden at Manchester, the 12th day of April, 
A.D. 1774, and by adjournment to the 15th. 

Per Jonas Fay, Clerk of the said meeting. ° 


On January 81, 1775, a convention was holden at 

ol Manchester, in which the following towns were repre- 

sented, viz.: 

Bennington, Shaftsbury, Arlington, Sunderland, Manchester, 
Dorset, Rupert, Pawlet, Wells, Poultney, Castleton, Danby, Tin- 
mouth, Clarendon, Rutland, Pittsford, Neshobe, Shoreham, Brid- 
port, Addison, Panton, Ferrisburgh, Colchester, Wallingford and 
Georgia—twenty-five in number. . 

The only information in regard to this convention, that has been 
found, is derived from a petition of Peleg Sunderland to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at Manchester, and the report of a committee 
thereon made March 7, 1787. From the petition and report, it 
appears that the convention took into consideration the claims of 


1 TI, Allen’s Vt., p. 85, 49-51. 
2 Doc. His. N. Y., Vol. Iv, p. 881. 
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Seth Warner, Gideon Warren, Robert Cochran, Elnathan Hub- 
bell, and the said Peleg Sunderland, for their services and expen- 
ditures in the common cause against the New York claimants ; 
and, on the report of a committee, found due to Sunderland sey- 
enty pounds and one-half penny, which the convention assessed in 
different sums upon seven of the towns, but which had not been 
paid.? 


A convention of committees of the inhabitants on the 

ae east side of the Green Mountains was held at West- 

minster, on the 11th of April, 1775, at which the con- 

duct of the New York. government was condemned, and it was 

resolved to petition the king to be either annexed to some other 
government, or formed into a new one.* 


REGIMENT OF GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS. 


The Continental Congress having by resolution, on the 23d of 
June, 1775, recommended the employment in the army of ‘“ those 
called Green Mountain Boys under such officers as they should 
choose,” and Gen. Schuyler being directed by the New York Con- 
gress to procure from them a list of officers for a battalion of 
troops, a convention of committees of the towns was called, whose 
proceedings were as follows : 


At a meeting of the committees of the several town- 
ships on the New Hampshire Grants, west of the range 
of the Green Mountains, convened at the house of Mr. 
Cephas Kent, innholder, in the township of Dorset, July 26, 
1775, voted as follows, viz.: 

15 Whose Mr. Nathan Clark Chairman. 

24. Chose John Fassett Clerk. 

34 The motion being made and seconded whether the conven- 


1 See Petition and Assembly Journal. 
2See proceedings in Slade’s State Papers, p. 60. H. Halls Vt. p. 


184-196. 
2 
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tion shall prosecute in choosing Field and other Officers, according 
to the Provincial Congress and Gen. Schuyler’s directions, passed 
in the affirmative. 

Then proceeded as follows: 

4th. Chose Mr. Seth Warner Lieutenant Colonel for the regi- 
ment of Green Mountain Boys by a majority of forty-one to five. 

5%. Chose Mr. Samuel Safford Major for said regiment by a 
majority of twenty-eight to seventeen. 

Then proceeded and chose seven Captains and fourteen Lieuten- 
ants, by a great majority, viz.: 


Captains. First Lieutenants. Senond Lieutenants. 
Weight Hopkins, John Fassett, John Noble, 
Oliver Potter, Ebenezer Allen, James Claghorn, 
John Grant, Barnabas Barnum, John Chipman, 
William Fitch, David Galusha, Nathan Smith, 
Gideon Brownson, Jellis Blakeley, Philo Hard, 
Micah Vail, Ira Allen, Jesse Sawyer, 
Heman Allen. Gideon Warren. Joshua Stanton. 


NatHAN CLARK, Chairman. 


A copy of the above was sent to Gen. Schuyler with a letter as 
follows : 


May rr PLease Your Honor :—In compliance with the orders 
of Congress, as well as your recommendation, I enclose the pro- 
ceedings of our committee meeting on the New Hampshire Grants, 
upon due notice to the towns in general—all which is humbly sub- 
mitted to your wisdom, not doubting but the warrants will issue 
agreeable to our wishes. 

We are your most obedient, 
In behalf of the committee, 
NatHAN CLARK, Chatman.’ 


1 Journal of New York Congress, July 1, 4, and August 15, 1775. 
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THE DORSET CONVENTION 
Or JANUARY 16, 1776. 
The following call of the Convention and Journal of 
y4/“. its proceedings is from a manuscript copy in the posses- 
sion of Hon. JAmEes H. Puewps, of West Townshend, 
made by him from an official copy certified by Jonas Fay, clerk. 
It is not known to have ever been in print : 


WARRANT. 


ARLINGTON, 10th Dec’r., 1775. 

Whereas, there has been several warrants or notifications sent 
up the country for a general meeting on the N. Hampshire Grants 
to be held at Mr. Cephas Kent’s, in Dor set, on the first Wednes- 
day of January next, and as it was thought very necessary that 
Col. Seth Warner with others should attend the said meeting, 
and their business being such that they could not attend at that 
time : 

This is therefore to warn the inhabitants on the said N. Hampshire 
Grants west of the range of Green Mountains, to meet together 
by their Delegates from each town at the House of Mr. Cephas 
Kent’s in said Dorset on the sixteenth day of January next, at nine 
o’clock in the morning, then and there to act on the following ar- 
ticles, (viz :) 

1s To choose a Moderator or Chairman for said meeting. 

24. 'To choose Clarks for said meeting. 

3}. To seé if the Law of New York shall have free circulation 
where it doth infringe on our properties, or Title of Lands, or 
Riots (so called) in “defense of the same. 

4. To see if the said Convention will come into some proper 
regulations, or take some method to suppress all schismatic Mobbs 
that have, or may arise on said Grants. 

5% To see if they will choose an Agent, or Agents to send 
to the Continental Congress. 

6"- To see whether the Convention will consent to associate 
with N. York, or by themselves in the cause of America. 

Moses Rosinson, ) 
SamuEL Rosinson, 
SetH WARNER, 
By order of JEREMIAH CLARK, Committee. 
Martin PoweLt, 
DANIEL SMITH, 
JONATHAN WILLARD, 
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N. HampsuIre | 
GRANTS. J} Dorset, January 16, 1776. 

At a Meeting of the Representatives of the several towns in 
N. Hampshire Grants, the West side the Range of Green Moun- 
tains, held this day at the House of Mr. Cephas Kent’s, Innholder 
in said Dorset: Proceeded as follows, viz: 

1st- Made choice of Capt. Joseph Woodward, Chairman. 

2’. Made choice of Doct. Jonas Fay, Clerk. 

34. Made choice of Col. Moses Robinson, Messrs. Samuel Mc- 
Coon and Oliver Everts, Assistant Clerks. 

4th. Made choice of Messrs. Thomas Ashley, William Marsh, 
Heman Allen, Abel Moulton, Moses Robinson, John McLane, Ga- 
maliel Painter, James Hurd and Joseph Bowker, a Committee to 
examine and report their opinion to the Conyention, relative to 
the third article in the warrant. 

Adjourned to 3 o’clock, P. M. 


Met at time and place. 

Voted, To make an addition of four persons to the above Com- 
mittee. 

Voted, To reconsider the two last votes, and to discourse the 
matter for which they were appointed in publick Meeting. 

Voted, That the paper with a number of signers exhibited to 
this Convention relative to Capt. Bowker’s character, be ordered 
to lay on the table, till further order. 

Voted, That two persons from each Town in the Grants (who 
are present) be allowed to vote in this Meeting, and no more. 

Adjourned to 8 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


January 17, 1776.—Met at time and place. 

Made choice of Capt Heman Allen, Capt. Joseph Bowker, Col. 
Moses Robinson, John McLane, and Col. Timothy Brownson as a 
Committee to report their opinion relative to the number of Com- 
mittee men each Town in the Grants shall be allowed. ; 


REPORT OF THE FOREGOING SUB-COMMITTEE. 


Your Committee beg leave to report as their opinion, that the 
several Towns in the Grants hereafter named, be allowed the num- 
ber of Members set against the name of each town, and that each 
other inhabited town in the said Grants be allowed one, or more 
or less votes in proportion to the number such deputed Member or 
Members shall represent. 
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Towns’ Names. No. votes allowed. Towns’? Names. No. votes allowed. 


Pownall, 4 Clarendon, 4 
Bennington, 7 Rutland, 5) 
Shaftsbury, 4 Pittsford, 2 
Arlington, 3 Rupert, 2 
Sunderland, 2 Pawlet, 1 
Manchester, 4 Wells, i! 
Dorset, — 2 Poultney, 2 
Danbee, 3 Castleton, 2 
Tinmouth, 2 Neshobee, 1 


JoserH Bowker, Chairman Sub-Committee. 


A true Copy, Examined, 
By Jonas Fay, Clerk. 


The above report being read was voted and accepted Nem. Con. 

Voted, To represent the particular case of the Inhabitants of 
the N. Hampshire Grants to the honorable the Continental Con- 
egress by Remonstrance and petition. 

Voted, That Lt. James Breckenridge, Capt Heman Allen and 
Doct. Jonas Fay be, and they are hereby appointed to prefer said 
petition. 

Voted, That Doct. Jonas Fay, Col. Wm. Marsh and Mr. 
Thomas Rowley be a Committee with the above delegates to pre- 
pare the said Remonstrances and Petition. 

Voted, Nem. Con , to pay the above agents their Reasonable costs 
for their services on their return and exhibiting their accounts. 

Voted, Messrs. Simeon Hathaway, Elijah Dewey, and James 
Breakenridge, or either two of them be, and are hereby appointed 
a Committee with power to warn a General Meeting of the Com- 
mittees on the Grants when they shall judge necessary from South- 
ern intelligence. 

And that Col. John Strong, Zadock Everest and Asahel Ward 
be a like Committee with like power of warning such General 
Meeting of Committees in the Grants when they shall judge neces- 
sary from northern intelligence. 

Voted, That the several Committees of Correspondence continue 
their duty as usual. 

Lastly voted to Dissolve the Meeting. 

pr JosepH Woopwarp, Chairman. 
Errors Excepted. 
True Copy examined. 
pr Jonas Fay, Clerk. 
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Cash received for the purpose of Defraying the charges of the 
Delegates appointed to attend Congress. 


LM. 
POULMNECY: «ssc 5s begets Eee ee cae 0— 6-4 
Pittsford,-...25, eae Se eee oe 0— 6-0 
Rupert <a ciacnas Wie eee em eee Let ee 0-10-1 
£L1- 2-5 


Received pr. 
Jonas Fay, Clerk. 


THE DORSET CONVENTION 
OF JuLy 24, 1776, 


The following call of the Convention and Journal 

Sale Bb of its proceedings is from the manuscript copy of the” 

Hon. James H. Pueups. The petition to Congress 

is in Slade’s State Papers, page 61-64. That portion of the 

journal which relates to, and includes the association for de- 

fense against ‘the British fleets and armies,’ was published 

in the Connecticut Courant of February 17, 1777, and is also 

found in Force’s American Archives, Vol. I of the 5th series, at 

page 565. Neither the call of the Convention nor the residue 
of the Journal is believed to have ever been printed : 


WARRANT. 


24th June, 1776. 

These are to warn the several Inhabitants of the N. Hampshire 
Grants on the West side, and to desire those on the east side the 
Range of Green Mountains, That they meet by their several del- 
egates in General Convention, to be held at the dwelling House 
of Mr. Cephas Kent, innholder in Dorset, on Wednesday, the 
twenty-fourth day of July next at 8 o’clock in the forenoon, to act 
on the following articles (viz :)— ‘ 

1s- To choose a Moderator,and secondly a Clerk for said Con- 
vention. 

3° To receive the report of Capt. Heman Allen from the 
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Continental Congress, he having been previously appointed to 
transact business in behalf of the inhabitants of said Grants. 

4. 'To know the minds of the Convention, relative to their 
associating with the province of N. Hampshire. 

5™- Tn case the last article be objected to: Whether said Con- 
vention will agree to an association (not repugnant to that of the 
Continental Congress) and subscribe thereto, to do duty in con- 
junction with the Continental Troops (only) as Members of the 
District of Land which they inhabit. 

6% To see if said Convention will earnestly recommend it to 
the several Field Officers heretofore nominated on said Grants, to 
see that their men be forthwith furnished with suitable arms, am- 
munition and accoutrements, &c., agreeable to a resolve of the 
hon? the Continental Congress. 

7. To see if said Convention will make preparation, and 
settle with Capt. Heman Allen for his expenses and services for 
the publick. 

And to transact any other business that shall be thought 
necessary and in the power of s* Convention for the safety of 
the liberties of the Colonies in General and the N. Hampshire 
Grants in particular. 

JAMES BREAKENRIDGE, 
SIMEON HaTHaway, Committee Appointed. 
Euisan DeEwey, 
Copy examined, 
pr Jonas Fay, Clerk. 


Dorset, July 24th, 1776. 
In consequence of the foregoing Warrant, the following persons, 
being Delegated, met at this place to transact the business of s* 
warning, (viz: ) 


Towns’ Names. Delegates’ Names. Towns’ Names, Delegates’ Names. 
Pownall, Capt. Sam’l Wright. Pawlet ; Capt. Wm. Fitch, 
Bovina Simeon Hathaway, > ( Maj. Roger Rose. 
+, 2 3 donas Fay . : 
tom, Jno. Berman Jr. Wells, 4 one eae > 
‘har Oger emails Clank Mapoc u eyes: 
Shafts- de Jeremiah Clark, De OL ee 
: : ; oull- § Nehemiah Howe 
Aid i Mr. John Burnam. ney, ; William Ward, ’ 
under- . 
land, ; Joseph, Bradley. Castle- { Ephraim Buell, 
Man Col. Wm. Marsh, ton, (Jesse Belknap. 
a (. Martin Powell ubber- é 
chester, Wiibea Oeiche ‘ ee2 ; Benja. Hitchcock. 
y) 
Dorset, 1 Pe ean Williston, Col. Thos. Chittenden, 


Jerico Brown Chamberlain, 
R f Reuben Harmon, ; Mi 
“Per, \ Amos Curtis. Colchester, Ira Allen, 
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Towns’ Names. Delegates’ Names. 
HHines- ( 
purgl. bee Lawrence. 
and, 
Monkton 
Neshobee, John Mott. 
: ( Aaron Parsons, 
en 5 Jona. Rowley, 
: i Jonathan Fassett. 
Asa Johnson, 
Rutland, ; Joseph Bowker. 
Clarendon, Thomas Braten. 
Yo.Wal- { Matthew Lyon, 
lingford, { Abr’m Jackson. 
Tin- {Eben’r Allen, 
mouth, (Stephen Royce. 


Touns’ Names. Delegates’ Names. 


on { Capt. Micah Veal 
eee { William Gage. 


Towns- § Capt. Samuel Fletcher, 
hend, (Josiah Fish. 


Middle- { « / 
borough, Capt. Heman Allen. 


Sudbury, John Gage. 
Bridport, Samuel Benton. 
Addison, Col. John Strong. 
Cornwall, James Bentley. 


Burling- § 7 
ton, Lemuel Bradley. 


Stamford, Thomas Morgan. 


Voted, Unanimously, that the above persons be admitted as legal 
members of this Convention. 
Copy examined. 
pr Jonas Fay, Clerk. 


PROCEEDED—(VIZ.) 


Chose Capt. Joseph Bowker, Chairman. 

Chose Doct. Jonas Fay, Clerk. 

After which on a motion being made and agreed to by the House 
the Clerk proceedéd to read the following address, Remonstrance 
and Petition of the Inhabitants of the N. Hampshire Grants to 
the honorable the Continental Congress, which was exhibited to 
that board by Capt. Heman Allen in the latter part of the month 
of April, or in the beginning of the month of May, A.D. 
1776, (viz.) 


To the Honorable John Hancock, Esqr., President of the honorable 
the Continental Congress, §c., §c., now assembled at Philadel- 
phia :— 
the Humble Address, Remonstrance aud Petition of that part 

of America being situated south of Canada line, West of Connec- 

ticut River, North of the Massachusetts Bay, and Kast of a twenty 
mile line from Hudson’s River, commonly called and known by 
the name of the N. Hampshire Grants;—Humbly Sheweth, 

That your honor’s Petitioners being fully sensible and duly af 
fected with the very alarming situation in which the united colo- 
nies are involved, by means of a designing Ministry, who have 
flagrantly used, and are still using their utmost efforts to bring the 
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inhabitants of this very extensive continent of America, into a 
base and servile subjection to Arbitrary Power; Contrary to all 
the most sacred ties of Obligation by Covenant, and the well 
known Constitution by which the British Empire ought to be gov- 
erned ; your Petitioners, not to be prolix or waste Time, when the 
whole Continent are in so disagreeable situation, would however 
beg leave to Remonstrate in as short terms as possible the very 
peculiar situation in which your petitioners have for a series of 
years been exercised, and are still struggling under. 

Perhaps your honors, or at least some of you, are not unac- 
quainted, that at the conclusion of the last War, the above de- 
seribed premises, which your petitioners now inhabit, was deemed 
and reputed to be in the province of New-Hampshire, and conse- 
quently within the jurisdiction of the same. Whereupon applica- 
- tions were freely made to Benning Wentworth, Esq., the then 
Governor of the province of N. Hampshire, who, with the advice 
of his council, did grant under the Great Seal of said province to 
your honors’ Petitioners a large number of Townships of the con- 
tents of six miles square each, in consequence of which a great 
number of your petitioners, who were men of considerable sub- 
stance, disposed of their interests in their native places, and with 
their numerous families proceeded many of them two hundred 
miles, encountering many Dangers, Fatigues and great Hardships 
to inhabit a desolate Wilderness, which has now become a well- 
settled frontier to three Governments. This was not all our 
Trouble, for soon after the commencement of those Settlements, 
the Monopolizing Land Traders of New-York, being apprised 
that the province of New-Hampshire had granted the said Lands, 
and that settlements were actually making, did present a petition 
(as we have often heard and verily believe) in your Petitioners’ 
names, praying that his Majesty would annex the said lands 
granted by the authority of N. Hampshire to N. York on account 
of its local and other circumstances for the benefit of the inhabi- 
tants. 

Your petitioners not being apprised of the intrigue (in this 
case) were mute, therefore as no objection was made why the 
prayer of the petition should not be granted, his Majesty was 
pleased with the advice of his Council on the 20th day of July, 
A. D. 1764, to grant the same, immediately after which the Land 
Traders of N. York Petitioned the then Governor of that Province 
for grants of Land, some part of which had been previously 
granted to your petitioners by the Governor and Council of N. 
Hampshire. The dispute then became serious, and your Petition- 
ers then petitioned his Majesty for Relief in the Premises. His 
Majesty was pleased to appoint a Committee, who reported to his 
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Majesty in the premises, and his Majesty was pleased to pass an 
order in the following words ( viz.):— 


At a Court at Saint James’s the 24th day of July, 1767. 
PRESENT : 


The King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury. Earl of Shelburn. 


Lord Chancellor. Viscount Falmouth. 
Duke of Queensborough. Viscount Barrington. 
Duke of Ancarter. Viscount Clark. 
Lord Chamberlain. Bishop of London. 
Earl of Litchfield. Mr. Sec’y Conway. 
Earl of Bristol. Thom’s Stanley, Esq. 


His Majesty taking the said Report into consideration was pleased with 
the advice of his Privy Council to approve thereof and doth hereby 
strictly charge, require and command, that the Governor or Commander- 
in-Chief of his Majesty’s Province of New York for the time being, do 
not upon pain of his Majesty’s highest displeasure presume to make any 
grant whatsoever of any part of the Land described in the said Report 
until his Majesty’s further pleasure shall be known concerning the same. 

WILLIAM SHARPE. 
A true Copy, Attest, G’w. Banyar, Dept’y Sec’y. 


The many intervening and unhappy disputes which since have 
happened between those Land Traders of New York and your 
Petitioners would take up too much time under the present situa- 
tion of Public Affairs to recite, as Capt. Heman Allen and Doct’r 
Jonas Fay who we have appointed to present this to your honors 
will be furnished therewith should they find your honors’ admit- 
tance, and such particulars be thought necessary. Let it suffice 
here only to mention that the oppressions from those overgrown 
land Traders were so grievous that your Petitioners were again 
induced, at a great expense, to petition his Majesty; in conse- 
quence of which a Committee was appointed and made a report 
in favor of your Petitioners, which is too prolix to be inserted 
here. 

We are called on this moment by the Committee of Safety for the 
County of Albany to suppress a dangerous insurrection in Tryon 
County. Upwards of ninety soldiers were on their march within 
twelve hours after receiving the news, all inhabitants of one town ~ 
inhabited by your petitioners, and all furnished with arms, ammu- 
nition, accoutrements, provisions, &c. Again we are alarmed by 
express from General Wooster commanding at Montreal, with the 
disagreeable news of the unfortunate attack on Quebec, ( unfor- 
tunate indeed to lose so brave a Commander,) requiring our 
immediate assistance by Troops; in consequence of which a con- 
siderable number immediately marched for Quebec, and more are 
daily following their example. Yet while we your Petitioners are 
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thus earnestly engaged, we beg leave to say that we are entirely 
willing to do all in our Power in the General Cause, under the 
Continental Congress, and have been ever since the taking Ticon- 
deroga, &c., in which your petitioners were principally active, 
under the command of Col. Ethan Allen, but are not willing to 
put ourselves under the honorable the provincial Congress of New 
York in such manner as might in future be detrimental to our 
private property; as the oath to be administered to those, who 
are, orshall be entrusted with commissions from said Congress, 
and the Association, agreed upon by the same authority, together 
with some particular restrictions, and orders for regulating the 
Militia of said province, if conformed to by the inhabitants of the 
said N. Hampshire Grants, will (as we apprehend ) be detrimen- 
tal to your petitioners, in the determination of the dispute now 
subsisting between your said Petitioners and certain claimants 
under said province of New York. And that your Petitioners’ 
ardent desires of exerting themselves, in the present struggle for 
freedom, may not be restrained, and that we might engage in the 
Glorious Cause, without fear of giving our opponents any advan- 
tage in the said Land dispute, which we would wish to have lie 
Dormant, until a general restoration of Tranquility shall allow us 
the opportunity for an equitable decision of the same. 

Another reason that much hinders us from joining New York 
hand in hand in the General Cause, is, they will not own us in 
our property, but on the contrary the Judges of their Supreme 
Court have expressly declared the Charters, Conveyances, &c., of 
your Petitioners’ Lands to be null and void. 

Therefore we your honors’ humble Petitioners most earnestly 
pray your Honors to take our cause into your wise consideration, 
and order that for the future your petitioners shall do Duty in the 
Continental service (if required) as inhabitants of said New 
Hampshire Grants, and not as inhabitants of the province of New 
York, or subject to the Limitations, restrictions or regulations of 
the Militia of said province, and that commissions, as your 
honors shall judge meet, be granted accordingly, and as in Duty 
bound, 

Your honors’ Petitioners shall ever pray. 


Ata meeting of the representatives of the different Towns on 
the N. Hampshire Grants legally warned and convened at the 
house of Mr. Cephas Kent’s, innholder in Dorset, on the 16th day 
of January, A.D. 1776: 

Captain JosepH WoopWARD, Chairman. 

Doct’r Jonas Fay, Clerk. 
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This meeting after due consideration agreed to prefer to the 
honorable the Continental Congress a humble Petition setting forth 
the peculiar circumstances of this part of the Country. Accord- 
ingly a Committee was appointed to draw up the same, who drew 
up the foregoing and reported it to the house in the evening, and 
the Clerk read the same in his place, and afterwards delivered it 
in at the Table ; the House then adjourned till to-morrow 9 o’clock. 


January 17th. Met according to adjournment. 

The said Petition being a second time read was agreed to by the 
whole house, then Lieutenant James Breakenridge and Capt. He- 
man Allen was nominated to prefer the’ said petition, a vote was 
called and passed in the affirmative, Vem. Con.—then Doctor Jonas 
Fay was nominated and a vote called passed in the affirmative, 
Nem. Con. 

JosePH Woopwarp, Chairman. 

Attest, Jonas Fay, Clerk. 

A true copy from the original. 
Krrors excepted. 
Sit Ae 
as eae | Committee Appointed. 


Captain Heman Allen, appointed to prefer the foregoing to the 


honorable the Continental Congress, being present, and a motion 
being made and seconded, Reported to the Convention as follows 


(viz.:) 


That in consequence of his appointment, for that purpose, he 
had delivered the said foregoing Remonstrance, Address and Pe- 
tition to the honorable John Hancock, Esqr., the President of Con- 
gress then sitting at Philadelphia, and that by the directions of the 
honorable House it was read in his place at the Board by the Sec- 
retary. 

That the delegates from the province of New York endeavored 
to oppose the said petition, but that it was entered on file and or- 
dered to lie on the table for further consideration. 

That on the advice of several gentlemen, he made a motion to 
withdraw the said petition, that the Delegates from New York 
should not have it in their power to bring the matter to a final 
decision, at a time when the Convention in the Grants had no 
proper Delegate in the House, that in consequence thereof the 
Motion was entered on the Minutes, [some papers and vouchers 
necessary to support the allegations in] the Petition not being 
ready at hand at that time.! 


1 For the proceedings of Congress on the Petition, see Slade’s State 
Papers, p. 64. H. Hall's Vi, p. 228, 
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That he had many private conferences with sundry members of 
Congress and other Gentlemen of distinction relating to the par- 
ticular circumstances and situation of the New Hampshire Grants, 
who did severally earnestly recommend that the inhabitants of 
said Grants exert themselves to their utmost abilities to repel, by 
force, the Hostile invasions of the British fleets and armies against 
the colonies of America, and that said Inhabitants do not by any 
way or means whatsoever connect, or associate with the honorable 
Provincial Congress of New-York, or any authority derived from, 
by or under them, directly or indirectly, but that the said inhabi- 
tants do forthwith consult suitable measures to associate and 
unite the whole of the Inhabitants of said Grants together. 


PROCEEDED—VIZ. 


This Convention being fully sensible that the importance of the 
business which occasions their meeting at this time requires the 
most serious deliberation, are therefore disposed to make the fol- 
lowing votes—(viz.:) 

1s That not more than one person be allowed to speak at the 
same time, and only by leave of the Chairman. 

2¢ That the business of the meeting be closely attended to, 
and that the several articles contained in the Warrant for this 
Meeting be severally followed in course, (exeept otherwise over- 
ruled. ) 

37 Voted to pass over the fourth, fifth and sixth articles of 
the Warrant till to-morrow at ten o’clock at this place. 

Voted, Col. William Marsh, Col. Thomas Chittenden, John 
Burnam, Junr., Capt. Micah Veal, and Lieut. Joseph Bradley, be 
a Committee to examine the account of Capt. Heman Allen for 
his service for the Publick, and report their opinion thereon to 
this Convention 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Adjourned to 7 o’clock to-morrow morning at this place. 


Meeting opened at time and place. 

Proceeded to the consideration of the fourth article of the 
Warrant, and after due consideration it was dismissed. 

Proceeded to the consideration of the fifth article of the War- 
rant, and 

Resolved, That application be made to the inhabitants of said 
Grants to form the same into a separate District. 

Dissentients only one. 

Proceeded to the consideration of the sixth article of the War- 
rant, and 


bo 
bo 
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Voted, To recommend it accordingly. 

Voted, To choose a Committee to treat with the Inhabitants of 
the New Hampshire Grants on the East side of the range of 
xreen Mountains, relative to their associating with this Body. 

Voted, That Capt. Heman Allen, Col. William Marsh, and 
Doct. Jonas Fay, in conjunction with Capt. Samuel Fletcher and 
Mr. Joshua Fish, be a Committee to exhibit the proceedings of 
this Convention, to said inhabitants, and to do the Business 
as above. 

Voted, Doct. Jonas Fay, Col. Thomas Chittenden, and Lieut. 
Ira Allen a Committee to prepare instructions for the above said 
Committee. 

Voted, That Col. Seth Warner and Col. Thomas Chittenden 
be a Committee to present a Petition to the General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Northern Department, requesting his as- 
sistance in Guarding the Frontiers to the Northward on the said 
New Hampshire Grants. 

Voted, That Doct. Jonas Fay and Col. William Marsh he a 
Committee to prepare the above petition. 

Adjourned one hour. 


The meeting opened at time and place. 

Proceeded to the consideration of the following Association, 
(v1z.:) 

This Convention being fully sensible that it is the Will and 
Pleasure of the honorable the Continental Congress, that every 
honest Friend to the Liberties of America, in the several United 
States thereof, should subscribe an Association, binding themselves 
as Members of some Body or Community to stand in the defence 
of those Liberties ; and Whereas it has been the usual custom for 
individuals to associate with the Colony or State which they are 
reputed to be members of: Yet nevertheless the long and spirited 
Conflict, which has for many years subsisted between the Colony 
or State of New York, and the inhabitants of that District of 
Land, Commonly Called and known by the name of the New 
Hampshire Grants, relative to the title of the Land on said Dis- 
trict, renders it inconvenient in many respects to associate with 
that Province or State, which has hitherto been the sole reason of 
our not subscribing an Association before this. 

The better therefore to convince the Publick of our readiness to 
join in the common Defence of the aforesaid Liberties, We do 
Publish and Subscribe the following Asssociation, (viz. :) 

We the Subscribers inhabitants of that District of Land, com- 
monly called and known by the name of the New Hampshire 
Grants, do voluntarily and Solemnly Engage under all the ties 
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held sacred amongst Mankind at the Risque of our Lives and for- 
tunes to Defend, by arms, the United American States against the 
Hostile attempts of the British Fleets and Armies, until the pres- 
ent unhappy Controversy between the two Countries shall be 
settled. 


SIGNERS’ NAMES—VIZ. 


Joseph Bowker, William Gage, Daniel Culver, 
Thomas Chittenden, Reuben Harmon, John Burnam, 
Simeon Hathaway, John Manley, John Strong, 
Jeremiah Clark, Seth Warner, Lemuel Bradley, 
Joseph Bradley, William Marsh, John Gage, 
Abraham Jackson, Gideon Ormsby, John Mott, 
Samuel Wright, Stephen Royce, Jonathan Rowlee, 
Samuel Benton, Amos Curtis, Jona. Fassett, 
Jesse Belknap, Tra Allen, Aaron Parsons, 
Abraham Underhill, © Nehemiah How, Matthew Lyon, 
William Ward, Asa Johnson, William Fitch, 
James Bentle, Brown Chamberlain, Ogden Mallery, 
Thomas Morgan, Ephraim Buell, Jonas Fay, 
Heman Allen, Ebenezer Allen, Martin Powell, 
John Burnam, Jr., Benjamin Hicock, Roger Rose, 
Micah Veal, Isaac Lawrence, Samuel Fletcher, 


Josiah Fish. 


The above are the names of the Delegates. Thomas Braten, 
of Clarendon, the only Dissentient. 


Resolved, That it be, and it is hereby recommended to the sev- 
eral inhabitants on the New Hampshire Grants (who are friends 
to the liberties of the United States of America) that they sub- 
scribe the Association agreed on, and signed by the several Mem- 
bers of this Convention, and return the same to the Clerk thereof 
as soon as may be. 

Resolved, Unanimously, That any person or persons inhabitants 
_ of the New Hampshire Grants that shall in future subscribe and 
return an Association to any the Committee or Committees of 
Safety for either of the Counties in the province of N. York, or to 
the provincial Congress thereof, otherwise than the Association 
contained in these Records and subscribed by the several Dele- 
gates of this Convention, shall be deemed enemies to the Common 
Cause of the N. Hampshire Grants. 

Resolved, That nine persons be chosen as a Committee of Ap- 
peals, who are to hear and determine such matters as may be 
properly exhibited to them (in writing) by any of the inhabitants 
of the New Hampshire Grants relative to the cause of American 
Liberty, by way of proper appeal from the judgment of either of 
the Committees of Safety on said Grants, any five of which Com- 
mittee to be a Quorum. 
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Resolved, That Doctor Jonas Fay, Col. Timothy Brownson, 
Col. William Marsh, Capt. Joseph Bowker, Capt. Joseph Wood- 
ward, Capt. Micah Veal, Col. Thomas Chittenden, Major Stephen 
Royce, and Capt. Abraham Underhill, be and are hereby unani- 
- mously appointed a Committee for the above purpose. 

Lastly Resolved, To adjourn this Convention, and to meet at 
this place on Wednesday, the 25th day of September next at 8 
o’clock in the Morning. 

JOSEPH Bowker, Chairman. 

Attest, Jonas Fay, Clerk. 


THE DORSET CONVENTION 
Or SEPTEMBER 25, 1776. 


This convention was held by adjournment from that 

Peas of the 24th of July, and the members are largely the 

same, though by comparing the lists it will be seen that 

changes were made in some of the towns; and that eight towns 

on the east side of the Green Mountains were represented in the 
latter convention, from which no delegates appeared in J uly. 

The following complete journal of the proceedings is from the 
manuscript copy of the Hon. James H. Paetps. Only extracts 
from it will be found in Slade’s State Papers, p. 66, and in 
Force’s Am. Archives, vol. 2, fifth series, page 526. It is be- 
lieved to have never before been printed in full. 

It will be perceived that this convention assumed to exercise 
legislative powers in all matters, both civil and military, and also 
took active preparatory measures for proclaiming their independ- 
ence of the government of New York. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE GRANTS, At a General Con- 
CrPHAs Kent’s, Dorset, 25th Sept. 1776. § vention of the Several 
Delegates from the Towns on the West side the range of Green 
Mountains the 24th day of July last, consisting of fifty-one Mem- 
bers, representing thirty-five towns, and held this day by adjourn- 
ment by the representatives on the West and Hast side the said 
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range of Green Mountains; the following members being present 
at the opening of the Mecting, viz. : 


Captain JosrEPH BOWKER in the Chair. 
Doct. Jonas Fay, Clerk. 


[ WEST SIDE. ] 


( Capt. Sam’l Wright 
Pownal, 4 Doct. Obadiah Dunham. 
Mr. Simeon Hathaway, 
Doct. Jonas Fay, 


s Capt. John Burnham 
B See ae Clark, Esq., 
) 


Maj’r Sam/’1 Safford, 
Col? Moses Robinson. 
Shafts- § Major Jeremiah Clark, 
bury, (Mr. John Burnham. 
Sunder- § Lieut. Joseph Bradley, 
land, 1 Gol Timothy Brownson. 
Min: | Hit Martin Powell, 


_ 4 Lieut. Gideon Ormsby 
chester, ) Cole Wi. Marsh. 
Mr. John Manley, 


LU hick Me Ab’r Underhill. 
§ Mr. Reuben Harmon, 


Rupert, ( Mr. Amos Curtis. 
Capt. Wm. Fitch 
Pollet, 4 Mor Roger Rose. 


Bridport, Mr. Samuel Benton. 
Addison, David Vallance. 
Stamford, Thomas Morgan. 
Williston, Col’ Thomas Chittenden. 


Colchester, Lieut. Ira Allen. 


ehh : Mr. Gamaliel Painter. 


Burling- ) yr. 
ton, Mr. 
Nesho- § Capt. Timothy Barker, 
bee, (Mr. Thomas Tuttle. 
, § Capt. Joseph Bowker 
sn, (Col James Mead. 


Walling- | Mr. Abraham Ives. 


ford, 

Tin- § Capt. Ebenezer Allen, 
mouth, { Major Thomas Rice. 
apt. Micah Vee 

SE j wee William bee 

Panton, John Gale. 

Bromley, Capt. Wm. Utley. 
Col? Seth Warner, Present. 
Capt. Heman Allen, do. 

¢ Ogden Mallery, 


Lemuel Bradley. 


Weil, ( Zacheus Mallery. 
Poult- § Mr. Nehemiah How, 
ney, Mr. Wm. Ward. 


Castleton, Capt. Joseph Woodward. 


MEMBERS FROM EAST SIDE OF GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


a ae ; Capt. Francis Whitmore. 
=) 

Guil- § Col. Benjamin Carpenter, 

ford, (Major John Shepardson. 


Windsor, Mr.EbenezerHoisington. 


ray Edward Aiken, 

oe Col? James Rogers. 
_Ftock- § Doct, Reuben Jones. 
ingham, 


Dum- § Mr. Joseph Hildreth, 
merston, { Lieut. Leonard Spaulding 


Mr. Joshua Webb, 
Nath” Robinson, Esq. 


Col. Benjamin Carpenter. 


West- ‘ 
minster, 
Halifax, 

Wil- 
sie phate By a letter from s’d town. 
Draper, J 


Oumber- ? 
land, pea a Letter. 


The foregoing members being organized proceeded to business. 


1st 


Voted, That the records and proceedings of this Conven- 


tion held at this place, from the 16 of January 1776 to this 
time, be read to give light to those Gentlemen Delegates from the 
Hast side of the Green Mountains in particular and the whole in 


general. 
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2° Voted, That the words ‘That has been heretofore sub- 
scribed and returned or that’? included in a vote at the last sit- 
ting of this Convention be erased, which is accordingly done. 

3° Voted, To adjourn till 8 o’clock to morrow morning at 
this place. 


THURSDAY, 8 o’clock in the Morning. 

Meeting opened at time and place. . 

4" Voted, To make a general list of the names of those of the 
inhabitants of the several Towns on the N. Hampshire Grants who 
have signed the General Association, voted by the last Convention 
to be signed. 

o- Voted, That no member of this Convention be permitted 
to speak more than three times to one case (at one sitting) with- 
out leave of the Board. 

6": Voted, That the Association originally signed be returned 
to the Clerk of this Convention at their next sitting. 

i Voted, To take the following vote passed in July 24th, 
1776, into consideration ( viz.) ‘ Proceeded to the consideration 
of the fifth article of the Warrant, and voted that suitable appli- 
cation be made to form that District of Land, commonly called 
~ and known by the name of the New-Hampshire Grants, into a sep- 
arate District ;” passed in the affirmative—not one dissenting vote. 

8 Voted, That Col? Wm. Marsh, Doct. Jonas Fay, Doet. 
Reuben Jones, Capt. Ira Allen, Col? Thomas Chittenden, Col? 
Benjamin Carpenter and Col° James Rogers be a Committee to 
form a plan for future proceedings and report to this Convention 
as soon as may be. 

9 Voted, To adjourn this meeting till half past 1 o’clock in 
the afternoon, at this place. 


Meeting opened at time and place. 


REPORT (as opinion) OF A SUB-COMMITTER. 


A Covenant or Compact ought to be entered into by the Mem- 
bers of this Convention for themselves and their Constituents, to 
be governed and regulated by such rules as may be agreed on by 
the majority (viz.): - 

To regulate the Militia; To furnish troops according to our 
ability, for the defence of the Liberties of the United States of 
America. 

To return the numbers of the inhabitants on this District to the 
Continental Congress, and at all times to be governed by their 
Councils. 
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A number of men to be elected to wait on the Hon?! Conti- 
nental ‘Congress with such Petitions as shall be agreed on by this 
Convention. 

To make suitable provisions that the whole of the inhabitants 
on st N. Hampshire Grants on each side of the Green Mountains 
be notified and have proper opportunity to join and coincide with 
the measures taken and to be hereafter taken for the benefit of 
forming s* district into a separate State. 

As the troublesome and aged conflict existing between the State 
of New York and that District of Land commonly called and 
known by the name of the New-Hampshire Grants relative to the 
title of lands on s* district has not yet subsided, 

We do therefore vote that any Law, or Laws, Direction or Di- 
rections we may (for the time being ) receive from s¢ State of N. 
York will not in future be accepted neither shall we hold our- 
selves bound by them. 

Some measures to be entered into for the better securing the 
Tories in s* District. 

That the Militia officers on each side the Mountains continue in 
their stations and after executing the orders to them heretofore 
received from the State of New York, to be under the direction 
of this Conyention. 

The foregoing propositions are humbly submitted to the Men- 
pers of the General Convention now assembled at Dorset. 

pr. Brenw’A CARPENTER, Chairman Committee. 


10% Voted, To accept the above report of the Sub Committee. 
11 Voted, To adjourn this meeting until half past 1 o’clock 
in the afternoon at this place. 


Trurspay, Half after 1 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Meeting opened. 

12%. Voted, That a Covenant or Compact be made and sub- 
scribed by the Members of this Convention for themselves and 
Constituents for the security of their Common Liberties and Prop- 
erties in conjunction with the Free and Independent States of 
America. 

13% oted, That Doct. Jonas Fay, Col? Moses Robinson, 
Gole Wm. Marsh, Mr. Ebenezer Hoisington, Doct. Reuben Jones, 
Cole Thomas Chittenden, and Doct. Obadiah Dunham be and are 
a Committee to form the said Covenant or Compact and report to 
the Convention as soon as may be. 

14. Voted, To adjourn this meeting until 8 6’clock to mor- 
row morning, 
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Fripay, 27th September, 1776. 
Opened the meeting at time and place. 


15"—THE COVENANT OR COMPACT. 


At a General Convention consisting of fifty-six Delegates on the 
New-Hampshire Grants, on the east and west side of the range 
of Green Mountains, representing thirty-six towns on said Grants, 
held at Dorset the 25th day of September, 1776, by adjournment. 

Whereas, this Conyention have for a series of years had under 
their particular considerations the disingenuous conduct of the 
former Colony (now the State of ) New-York toward the inhabi- 
tants of that District of Land commonly called and known by the 
name of the New-Hampshire Grants, and the several illegal, un- 
justifiable and unreasonable measures they have taken to deprive, 
by fraud, violence and oppression, those inhabitants of their prop- 
erty, and in particular their Landed interest ; and as this Conven- 
tion has reason to expect a continuance of the same kind of 
disingenuity, unless some measures effectually be taken to form 
the s* District into a separate and distinct one from New York ; 
and whereas it at present appears to this Convention that, for the 
foregoing reasons, together with the distance of road which lies 
between this District and New York, that it will be very incon- 
venient for those inhabitants to associate or connect with them, 
for the time being, directly or indirectly: 

Therefore, this Convention being fully convinced that it is 
necessary that every individual in the United States of America 
should exert themselves to their utmost abilities in the defence of 
the liberties thereof, and that this Convention may the better sat- 
isfy the Public of their punctual attachment to the s¢ common 
cause, at present as well as heretofore, we do make and subscribe 
the following Covenant, viz: 

We the subscribers inhabitants of that district of Lands com- 
monly called and known by the name of the New-Hampshire 
Grants, being legally delegated and authorized to transact the 
public and political affairs of the aforesaid District of Lands, for 
ourselves and Constituents, do solemnly covenant and engage that, 
for the time being, we will strictly and religiously adhere to the 
Several resolves of this or a future Convention Constituted on s4 
district by the free voice of the Friends to American Liberties, 
that shall not be repugnant to the resolves of the hone Conti- 
nental Congress relative to the General Cause of America. 


16%. - Voted, That Col° Jacob Bailey, Capt. Abner Seeley, 
and Col? Jacob Kent, be a Joint Committee to exhibit the prc- 
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ceedings of this meeting to the inhabitants of the County of 
Gloucester, and request them to sign the Association left with 
them, at their County Convention held at Thetford the 18th day 
of August ultimo, and return the same by their delegate or Dele- 
gates chosen, or to be chosen hereafter, to meet and join this Con- 
vention at their next sitting. 

17 Voted, That it be and is hereby recommended to the 
several Chairmen of the several Committees of the several Towns 
on the west side of the Green Mountains on the N. Hampshire 
Grants, faithfully to see to it that the Association made at the last 
sitting of this Convention be forthwith signed by every individual 
male inhabitant of each Town, from 16 years old and upwards, 
and that for the future each person subscribe his own name or 
mark; and that the Association thus signed be returned to Doct* 
Jonas Fay, Clerk of this Convention, before the next sitting of 
this Convention; and if any refuse to sign the Association, to take 
their names and reasons why they will not subscribe to it. 

18". Voted, To adjourn this meeting one hour at this place. 


Fripay, 2 o’cleck. 

The Meeting opened at time and place. 

19%. Voted, That Colo Wm. Marsh and Capt. Ira Allen be a 
Committee to go into Cumberland and Gloucester Counties, to 
carry the proceedings of this Convention, and to assist in getting 
the Association ( form* by this Convention) signed and collected 
[returned] to the Clerk of this Convention. 

20%. Voted, That Doct Jonas Fay, Doct. Reuben Jones and 
Golo Wm. Marsh be a Committee to draw a Remonstrance or 
Petition to send to the Continental Congress, and Report to this 
Convention as soon as may be. 


REPORT OF THE ABOVE SUB-COMMITTEE. 


The grounds of this Petition and Remonstrance, to be exhibited 
to the Grand Council of America, by the Convention, to contain 
the following, viz: 

The several measures taken by the Colony or State of New 
York heretofore to monopolize the Landed interest of the inhabi- 
tants on the Grants to themselves: Circumstances in particular of 
the conduct of N. York on each side the Mountains to be particu- 
lary considered. 

Distance from the Metropolis of any State, &e. 

Persons to be appointed for making the Draught; a Committee 
to be appointed for examining the Draught, with authority from 
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this Convention to pass the same in the name of the whole of this 
Convention. 
Persons to be appointed to exhibit the same properly delegated 
to the Hon?'® Board at the Continental Congress. 
The above submitted to the consideration of the hon” Conven- 
tion. 
pr. WiturAmM Marsu, Chairman Committee. 


21s Voted, That the above report of the Sub-Committee be 
accepted. 

22" Voted, That Doct. Jonas Fay write an answer to Mr. John 
Wheelock. 

23". Voted, That the Committees of Safety for the several 
towns on the District of the N. Hampshire Grants, be and are in- 
vested with the same authority as other Committees of Safety for 
other Towns in any of the Free States of America. 

24. Voted, That a sufficient Goal be built on the west side 
of the range of Green Mountains, at some place, that shall be 
hereafter agreed on, for securing Tories. 

25%. Voted, That Nathan Clark, Esqr., Capt. Micah Veal, 
Lieut. Samuel Benton, Major Jeremiah Clark and Col. James 
Mead be a Committee to assign a place to erect a Goal as above, 
and provide some way to effect the same as soon as may be and 
report to this Convention. 


REPORT (4s THE opinon) OF THE ABOVE SUB- 
COMMITTEE. 


It is hereby recommended to this Convention that a Goal be 
erected in the Township of Manchester ; twenty foot by thirty in- 
side; s* Goal to be built with Logs and Earth; s¢ Goal to be 
erected a few rods east of the now dwelling house of Lieut. Mar- 
tin Powell in s* Town for the confinement of Tories, and other 
offenders that may be adjudged to be confined: s* Goal to be 
built of a double wall of Logs, not less than twelve inches through, 
laid eighteen inches distance between s* walls, the vacancy to 
be filled up with earth about 7 feet high, and then floored with 
Logs double, a good roof, and a strong wooden door, &c., &e. 

And that some suitable person or persons be appointed to see 
the performance of the above strong hold; and to be retaliated 
therefor by this Convention, or as they in their great wisdom shall 
order. 

By order of Committee, NATHAN CLARK, Chairman. 
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26%. Voted, To accept of the above report. 

a7 Voted, That Lieut. Martin Powell, Mr. Gideon Ormsby, 
and Mr. Thomas Bull be a Committee to build a Goal as above 
proposed. 

98. Voted, That Lieut. Martin Powell be Goal Keeper. 

99%. Voted, That Mr. Simeon Hathaway, Doct. Jonas Fay, 
Nathan Clark, Esq., Lieut. Joseph Bradley, Lieut. Martin Powell, 
Mr. Cephas Kent, Capt. Joseph Bowker, Capt. Joseph Woodward 
and Nehemiah How be a committee of War. 

ggth. Woted, That the several Colonels on the west side of the 
range of Green Mountains issue their orders immediately to their 
several Captains under them to muster their companies, and to 
take the number of men gone in the service, and what service, 
and how many at home, and their arms, accoutrements and ammu- 
nition, and the Colonels to make their return to the Committce of 
War, and the Committee of War to this Convention. 

31 Voted, That the several Colonels give special orders to 
the Captains under them to raise their quotas of men to fill up the 
six companies of Rangers. 

321. Voted, That Nathan Clark, Esq., Doct. Obadiah Dunham 
and Mr. John Burnam be a Committee to affix fines on all delin- 
quents in the Militia and make return to this Convention as soon 
as may be. 


REPORT (as THE opinion) OF THE ABOVE COMMITTEE. 


A Colonel refusing or neglecting to comply with any orders 


from this Convention to pay a fine of 33 dollars. 
‘A Lieutenant Colonel refusing or neglecting to obey 
his commanding officer, 2d au do: 
Major, PAIRS Raley. 
Captain, 1 Oe acs 
Lieutenant, Adjutant, Quarter Master & Ensign T doeach. 
Sergeant and Clark, 2 do each. 
Corporal, 1% do. 
Drum and Fife, tea GOs 
Private, To dos 


If asoldier drafted in any particular service and absconding, 
shall be subject to pay a fine of twenty-five dollars, and an officer 
in proportion as above. 

‘That the Committee of War have full power to hear any com- 
plaint against any Field officer for neglect of their duty and to 
proceed against them or either of them, to collect by warrant or 
execution from under their hands such fine or fines as is appointed 
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by this Convention ; in like manner the Field officers to try all the 
commissioned officers in their respective regiments for the time 
being, directed to some suitable person to collect the same ; and in 
like manner two commissioned officers of each company to try all 
non-commissioned officers and privates ; to award in the manner 
aforesaid ; said fines to be used or applied to furnish those men 
in said companies that are not able to furnish themselves with 
arms and ammunition and accoutrements as required ; and that each 
non-commissioned officer and private provide himself with a suit- 
able gun and one pound powder, four pounds of bullets fit for his 
gun, six flints, powder horn, cartouch box or bullet pouch, a sword, 
bayonet or tomahawk ; and for want of a gun to pay a fine of two 
dollars on each time so required to appear under arms, and for 
want of each other accoutrement, the sum of half a dollar when 
required as aforesaid. 
FINES FOR BACH DAY’S NEGLECT. 


A. Colonel, £1-16-0 s d 
Lieut. Colonel, 1-10-0 | Quartermaster, £0-10-0 
Major, 0-18-0 | Sergeant, 0-8-0 
Captain, 0-16-0 | Corporal, 0-6-0 
Lieutenant, 0-14-0 |. Drum and Fife 0-4-0 
Adjutant & Ensign, each, 0-12-0 | Private, 0-3-6 


By order of Committee, 
NATHAN CLARK, Chairman. 


33% Voted, To accept of the above report. 

34%. Voted, That the Committee of War be and are empowered 
to issue their warrants in the name and by the authority of this 
Convention, to the several Field officers of the Militia on the dis- 
trict of N. Hampshire Grants that on any sufficient notice received 
from the General or Commander in Chief of any of the armies of 
the United States of America, the Honorable Continental Congress, 
or on any sudden emergency that shall be judged by s* Committee 
of War to be for the immediate safety of the Grants, requesting 
the assistance of the Militia, and march immediately to the relief 
of such part of the Continent as they may be required to. And 
in case any person legally notified justly belonging to any or either 
the Companies of the Militia on s* District shall refuse on such 
notifications to attend and perform the duty enjoined on him or 
them by the officers of the Regiment to which he or they do or 
may belong, that they be fined unless sufficient excuse be rendered 
to the Committee of War. 

35". Voted, That Doct. Reuben Jones and Lieut. Leonard 
Spaulding wait and take the proceedings of this Convention and 
deliver to their Constituents. 
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36%. Voted, That Doct. Jonas Fay, Capt. Samuel Wright, Ma- 
jor Jeremiah Clark, Col° Timothy Brownson, Col°® William Marsh, 
Capt. Joseph Bowker, Col? Thomas Chittenden, Capt. Heman 
Allen, Capt. William Fitch, Capt. Micah Veal, Lieut. Samuel Ben- 
ton, and Capt. Ira Allen, be a Committee to attend this Convention 
at the next sitting. And it is recommended for each Town to send 
one more Delegate. 

37th. Voted, That Doct. Jonas Fay, Col® William Marsh and 
Doct. Reuben Jones be a Committee to draw a Petition to send to 
the Hon?!* Continental Congress; and report to a Committee to 
be appointed to examine the same. 

38th. Voted, That Nathan Clark, Esq., Col. Seth Warner, Cap- 
tain Heman Allen be a Committee to examine the aforesaid Peti- 
tion. . 
39th. Voted, To adjourn to 8 o’clock to morrow morning at this 
place. 


Sapurpay Mornine 8 o’clock, Sept. 28th, 1776. 

The Meeting opened at time and place. 

40. Voted, To refer the examination of the Petition to the 
Continental Congress till our next meeting; then to fill up the 
Committee for that purpose. 

41st. Voted, That four men be appointed as delegates to go to 
the Continental Congress with a Petition or such directions as this 
Convention shall give them. 

42%. Voted, That Doct. Jonas Fay, Cole Thomas Chittenden, 
in conjunction with two more to be appointed, be a Committee for 
that purpose. 

434. Voted, That Col? Seth Warner, Capt. Heman Allen, Capt. 
Gideon Brownson, Mr. Ebenezer Hoisington, Capt Abner Seeley, 
and Doct. Jonas Fay be a Committee to prepare a Citation to send 
to the State of New-York to know if they have any objection 
against our being a Separate State from them: and make report 
as soon as may be. 

44%. Voted, That as it appears that the Town of Arlington are 
principally Tories, yet the Friends of Liberty are ordered to warn 
a Meeting and choose a Committee of Safety and conduct as other 
Towns; if they meet with opposition to make application to the 
Committees of Safety of the neighboring Towns for assistance. 

45%. Voted, That no person be admitted to act in choosing 
Committees of Safety but those that sign the Association from this 
Convention and acknowledge the authority of the Committees of 
Safety. 

46° Voted, Col? Benj* Carpenter of Guilford do notify Guilford, 
Hinsdale and a Capt. Francis Whitmore of Marlborough 
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notify Draper, Cumberland, Marlborough and Brattleborough. 
Lieut. Leonard Spaulding of Dummerston and Capt. Samuel — 
Fletcher notify Townshend, Putney, New-Fane and Dummerston. 
Mr. Ebenezer Hoisington of Windsor notify Windsor, Hertford, 
Woodstock, Hartford and Pomfret. Nath' Robinson, Esq., of 
Westminster, notify Westminster and Weathersfield. Doct. Reuben 
Jones of Rockingham notify Rockingham and Springfield. Mr. 
Edward Aiken of Kent notify Kent and Chester. 

47. Voted to adjourn this Convention to Wednesday, the 30™ 
Oct® next, to be held at the Court house in Westminster, at 10 
o’clock in the forenoon. 

JOSEPH BowKkEr, Chairman. 

Attest Jonas Fay, Clerk. 

A true Copy from the Original. 


THE WESTMINSTER CONVENTION 


OF OCTOBER 30, 1776. 


ee This convention was holden by adjournment from 
Oct, 39. the Dorset convention of September 25th. It appears 
to have been contemplated that the separation from 
New York would be fully declared at this convention. But when 
the day of meeting came, the inhabitants of the territory were in 
great alarm and confusion in consequence of the destruction of 
the American naval force on Lake Champlain, and an expected 
attack by Carleton on Ticonderoga, a large portion of the people 
being in actual service for the defense of that post, and the pro- 
tection of the frontier. The Convention was, for that reason, 
thinly attended, and its session brief. 
The following Journal is from the manuscript copy of the Hon. 
James H. PHE.ps. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE GRANTS, | Convention 
WESTMINSTER Court House, October 30th, 1776. | opened accord- 
ing to adjournment. 
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PRESENT THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS. 


Rock- 


Benning- ‘ Nathan Clark, Esq. S Doctr. Reuben Jones. 


ton, ingham, 

Man- Sq en Dum- Lieut. Leonard Spalding 
chester, cole. ea 4 merston. 1 te. Joseph Hildreth. r 
Pollet, Capt. Wm. Fitch. West- § Mr. Joshua Webb, 
Rutland, Capt. Joseph Bowker. | ”énster, ( Nath’l Robinson, Esq, 
Colchester, Capt. Ira Adlen. Bromley, Capt. William Utley. 


Marl- cal p L Towns- § (ky . f 
borough, ; Capt. Francis Whitmore.| fend, { Capt. Sam’l Fletcher. 


Windsor, Mr.Ebenezer Hoisington | Putney, Dennis Lockland. 
Kent, Mr. Edward Aiken. Chester, Col? Thomas Chandler. 


1st- Voted, Capt. Ira Allen, Clerk. 

24. Voted, That Nathaniel Robinson, Esq., Mr. Solomon 
Phelps and Col°® William Marsh be a Committee to go to the 
Clerk of the County Committee of Safety for this county and get 
the records of st Committee concerning sending Delegates to the 
Convention of the State of New York. 

3% Voted, That Mr. Ebenezer Hoisington, Mr. Joshua Webb, 
Capt. Ira Allen, Capt. William Fitch and Doct. Reuben Jones be 
a Committee to draw a plan for further proceedings of this Con- 
yention ; and make a report as soon as may be. 

4‘. Voted, To adjourn this Convention till 8 o’clock to mor- 
row morning, to be held at this place. 


THURSDAY MornineG, 8 o’clock. 


Meeting opened according to adjournment. 
5h. Voted, To adjourn this meeting one hour at this place. 


Meeting opened according to adjournment. 
6. Voted, That Doct® Reuben Jones and Col? William Marsh 


be a Committee to invite Capt. Clay and Doct" Day to sit with 


this Convention as spectators. 
7. Voted, To adjourn this Convention till 8 o’clock to morrow 


morning, at this place. 


Fripay Mornine, 8 o’clock. 
Meeting opened according to adjournment. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF PROCEEDINGS. 


It is the opinion of this Committee that, by the reasons of the 
incursions of the Enemy, and that the Militia of this State have 
lately been called, and are now going to the relief of their dis- 
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tressed Brethren at Ticonderoga, and the Northern frontiers of 
this State, and that several of the Members of this Convention 
are more immediately called on to the relief of their families, &c., 
which has so far taken up our attention, and the attention of the 
People at large, that we have not collected the full sentiments of 
the People. 

It is not proper, therefore, to proceed to complete the Petition 
to the Hon? the Grand Council of the United States of America, 
or to fill up the Committee for the purpose of delivering s* Pe- 
tition. 

That an answer be made to a Pamphlet dated the 2" October, 
1776, and sent from the Hon” the Provincial Congress of the 
State of New-York to the County of Cumberland, and with s* an- 
swer a Pamphlet setting forth the advantages that would arise to 
the people at large on the district of the New-Hampshire Grants, 
by forming into a separate State, be wrote, printed and communi- 
cated to the inhabitants as soon as may be.* 

That a Manifesto be put in the public newspapers setting forth 
the reasons, in easy terms, why we choose not to connect with 
New-York. ? 

The aforesaid report is humbly presented to the House by 

Order of the Committee. 
Wo. Fitcu, Chairman. 


8. Voted, 'To accept the above report. 

9. Voted, That a petition be drawn to send to the Hon”! Pro- 
vincial Congress of the State of New-York, requesting their 
approbation for the district of the New-Hampshire Grants to form 
themselves into a State separate from N. York. 

10" Voted, That Col® William Marsh, Capt. lra Allen and 
Mr. Solomon Phelps be a Committee to make the above writings. 

11". Voted, That Major Abijah Lovejoy, Col® Wm. Marsh, 
Capt. Ira Allen, Col°® Jacob Bailey, Mr. Solomon Phelps, Major 
Joseph Tyler, Col® Benjamin Carpenter, Mr. Benjamin Emmons, 
Mr. Elijah Olcott, Doct. Reuben Jones, and Mr. Daniel Jewett be 
a Committee to go through Cumberland and Gloucester Counties 
to carry the proceedings of this Convention and to complete get- 


1 This pamphlet, entitled “‘ Miscellaneous Remarks,” etc., was prepared 
by Ira ALLEN, and circulated the ensuing spring, with the printed letter 
of Dr. THomAs Youne. See H. Hall’s Vt., p. 236, 237, 243, 244, It is 
copied into this volume—post. 

(? For this manifesto see Am. Archives, 5th Series, Vol. 11, p. 1800. 
See also H, Hall’s Vt., p. 236.) 
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ting the Associations formed by this Convention signed and col- 
lected to the Clerk of this Convention at their next sitting. 

12%. Voted, That it be and it is hereby recommended to each 
Member of this Convention to assist the above Committee as much 
as in them lies. 

13". Voted, That Doct. Jonas Fay be added to the Committee 
to make the above Petition. 

14. Voted, That Solomon Phelps write a letter to Col® Jacob 
Bailey, desiring him to assist the above Committee. i 

15". Voted, To adjourn this Convention to the third Wednes- 
day of January next at 10 o’clock in the Morning, to be held at 
this place. , 
JOSEPH BowkeErR, Chairman. 
Attest, IRA ALLEN, Clerk. 

A true copy from the original. 


THE WESTMINSTER CONVENTION 


OF JANUARY 15, 1777. 


Of the proceedings of this convention, which declared 

spat the New Hampshire Grants an independent state, that 

Jan. 15, Part of the following journal which ends with the words 

“11% Voted, N. C. D., to accept the above report,” is 

found in Slade’s State Papers, page 68 to 70. The residue of the 
journal is from the manuscript of the Hon. James H. PHE.ps. 


N. HAMPSHIRE GRANTS, Convention 
Westminster Court House, January 15th, 1777. opened accord- 
ing to adjournment. Present the following Members : 
Capt. JosepH Bowker in the Chair. 
1s Voted, Doct. Reusen Jones, Clerk, P. Tempore. 


Nathan Clark, Esq., Colchester, Capt. Ira Allen. 
A Capt. John Burnham. Capt. Joseoh Bowker 
“Oty Mr. Nathan Clark, Jun, | Jeudland, ; Crip Homan Mice? 
rhe ie Dum- § Lt. Leonard Spaulding 
Heat Martin Powelt, um . Leonard Spauldin 
Cheaigre Perea a, TT merston, ‘Tt Dennis Lockland. 


Castleton, Capt. John Hall. West- { Nathan’l Robinson, Esq., 
Williston, Col. Thomas Chittenden.! minster, { Mr. Joshua Webb. 


Benning- 
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Towns- ? Pi Wood- 
hend, Capt. Saml. Fletcher. stock, 


thester as Chandler. 7, § Maj. Thomas 

Chester, Col. Thomas Chandler Norwich | ae “ps v as 
{ By a letter from said town 
{. voting for a new state. 
Barnard, By ditto and ditto. 
Hartford, Mr. Stephen Tilden. Royalton, By ditto and ditto. 


; Mr. Benjamin Emmons. 


Rocking- § Dr. Reuben Jones, 


ham, (Lieut. Moses Wright. Pomfret, 
Windsor, Mr. Eben. Hosington. 


24. Yoted, To adjourn this convention to eight o’clock to mor- 
row morning at. this place. 


THURSDAY, eight o’clock. 

Convention opened according to adjournment. 

Major Josiah Williams and lieutenant Nathaniel Seeley from 
Pownal took their seats. 

31. Voted, That Dr. Reuben Jones be an assistant clerk to 
Capt. Ira Allen, he at this time being present. 

4th. Voted, That Lieut. Leonard Spaulding, Mr. Ebenezer Hos- 
ington and Major Thomas Moredock be a committee to examine 
into the numbers that have voted for the district of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants to be a separate state from New York, and how 
many are known to be against it, and make report to this conven- 
tion as soon as may be. 


REPORT OF SAID COMMITTEE. 


‘‘ We find by examination that more than three-fourths of the 
people in Cumberland and Gloucester counties, that have acted, 
are for a new state; the rest we view as neuters. 

By order of the convention, 
EBENEZER Hosineton, Chairman.” 


5%. Voted, to adjourn this convention one hour, at this place, 


Convention opened at time and place. 

6%. Voted, NV. C. D., That the district of land commonly called 
and known by the name of New-Hampshire Grants, be a new 
and separate state; and for the future conduct themselves as such. 

7. Voted, That Nathan Clark, Esq., Mr. Ebenezer Hosington, 
Capt. John Burnham, Mr. Jacob Burton, and Col. Thomas Chit- 
tenden, be a committee to prepare a draught for a declaration, for 
a new and separate state; and report to this convention as soon 
as may be be. 

8%. Voted, That Capt. Ira Allen, Col. Thomas Chandler, Doc- 
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tor Reuben Jones, Mr. Stephen Tilden, and Mr. Nathan Clark, 
jun., be a committee to draw a plan for further proceedings ; and 
report to this convention as soon as may be. 

9. Voted to adjourn this meeting to eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning at this place. 


Friday morning, convention opened according to adjournment. 
The committee appointed to bring in a draught of a declaration, 
setting forth the right the inhabitants of that district of land, com- 
monly called and known by the name of the New-Hampshire 
Grants, have, to form themselves into a state or independent gov- 
ernment, do make the following report to the honorable convention 
convened at Westminster, January 15% A.D. 1777, viz. 


To the hon” convention -of representatives from the several 
towns on the west and east side of the range of Green Mountains, 
within the New-Hampshire Grants, in convention assembled : 
Your committee, to whom was referred the form of a declaration 

setting forth the right the inhabitants of said New Hampshire 

Grants have, to form themselves into a separate and independent 

state, or government, beg leave to report viz.: 

Rigut 1. That whenever protection is withheld, no allegiance 
is due, or can of right be demanded. 

2" That. whenever the lives and properties of a part of acom- 
munity have been manifestly aimed at by either the legislative or 
executive authority of such community, necessity requires a sepa- 
ration. Your committee are of opinion that the foregoing has, 
for many years past, been the conduct of the monopolizing land 
traders of the colony of New-York; and that they have been 
not only countenanced, but encouraged, by both the legislative 
and executive authorities of the said stateor colony. Many overt 
acts, in evidence of this truth, are so fresh in the minds of the 
members, that it would be needless to name them. 

And whereas the Congress of the several states did, in said 
Congress, on the fifteenth day of May, A.D. 1776, in a similar 
case, pass the following resolution, viz. ‘Resolved, That it be 
recommended to the respective assemblies and conventions of the 
United Colonies where no government, sufficient to the exigencies 
of their affairs, has been heretofore established, to adopt such 
government as shall, in the opinion of the representatives of the 
people, best conduce to the happiness and safety of their constit- 
uents in particular, and of America in general,”’—Your commit- 
tee, having duly deliberated on the continued conduct of the 
authority of New-York, before recited, and on the equitableness on 
which the aforesaid resolution of Congress was founded, and con- 
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sidering that a just right exists in this people to adopt measures 
for their own security, not only to enable them to secure their 
rights against the usurpations of Great-Britain, but also against 
that of New-York, and the several other governments claiming 
jurisdiction of this territory, do offer the following declaration, 
Viz.: 

This Convention, whose members are duly chosen by the free 
voice of their constituents in the several towns, on the New- 
Hampshire Grants, in public meeting assembled, in our own names, 
and in behalf of our constituents, do hereby proclaim and publicly 
declare that the district of territory comprehending and usually 
known by the name and description of the New Hampshire Grants, 
of right ought to be, and is hereby declared forever hereafter to 
be considered as a separate, free and independent jurisdiction or 
state ; by the name, and forever hereafter to be called, known and 
distinguished by the name of New Connecticut; [ + ] and 
that the inhabitants that at present are, or that hereafter may be- 
come resident, either by procreation or emigration, within said 
territory, shall be entitled to the same privileges, immunities and 
enfranchisements as are allowed; and on such condition, and in 
the same manner, as the present inhabitants in future shall or 
may enjoy ; which are, and forever shall be considered, to be such 
privileges and immunities to the free citizens and denizens as are, 
or, at any time hereafter, may be allowed to any such inhabitants 
of any of the free and independent states of America; And that 
such privileges and immunities shall be regulated in a bill of 
rights, and by a form of government, to be established at the next 
adjourned session of this convention. 


10% Voted, N. C. D., to accept the above declaration. 


To the honorable the chairman and gentlemen of the convention, 
your committee appointed to take into consideration what is fur- 
ther necessary to be transacted at the present convention, beg leave 
to report, viz. 

That proper information be given to the honorable Continental 

Congress of the United States of America, of the reasons why 

the New-Hampshire grants have been declared a free state, and 


1 Here, in the copy in Slade’s State Papers, the words alias Vermont — 
are inserted ; but that they could not have been in the original declara- 
tion appears from the subsequent use of the name New Connecticut 
alone, and from the proceedings in the convention of the 4th of June 
following, when the name was changed to Vermont. JI. Allen’s Vt., p.79, 
and H. Hall’s Vt., p. 239, 297. 
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pray the said Congress to grant said state a representation in Cong- 
gress; and that agents be appointed to transfer the same to the said 
Congress, or the committee be filled up that are already appointed, 
and that a committee be appointed to draw the draught: That a 
committee of war be appointed on the east side of the mountains, 
to be in conjunction with the committee of war on the west side 
of the mountains, to act on all proper occasions: That some suit- 
able measures be taken to govern our internal policy for the time 
being, until more suitable measures can be taken; that some suit- 
able way be taken to raise a sum of money to defray the ex- 
pences of the agents that are to go to Congress; and for printing 
the proceedings of the convention, which, we are of opinion, ought 
to be printed. All which is humbly submitted to the convention, 
by your committee. 
By order of the Committee, 
THoMAS CHANDLER, Chairman.” 


11%. Voted, N. C. D., to accept the above report. 

12. Voted, That the Declaration of New Connecticut be in- 
serted in the News Papers. 

13%. Voted, That Captain Heman Allen, Col? Thomas Chan- 
dler, and Nathan Clark, Esq., be a Committee to prepare the 
Declaration for the Press as soon as may be. 

14". Voted, That Doct. Jonas Fay, Col? Thomas Chittenden, 
Doct. Reuben Jones, Col° Jacob Bailey, and Capt. Heman Allen 
be the Delegates to carry the remonstrance and Petition to the 
Hon?’ Continental Congress and further to negociate Business in 
behalf of New Connecticut. 

[15"- There is no fifteenth vote in the record. Mr. PHELPS 
suggests that, probably through inattention, Dr. Fay did not desig- 
nate any vote of this convention by the number 15.] 

16%. Voted, That Major Thomas Chandler, Mr. Stephen Til- 
den, Mr. Ebenezer Hoisington, Mr. Joshua Webb, Lieut. Dennis 
Lockland, Mr. Jotham Biglow, Col? Thomas Johnson, Mr. Elijah 
Gates and Nicholas White, be a Committee of War to act in con- 
junction with the Committee of War already chosen. 

17%. Voted, That it is recommended to each town in Cumber- 
land and Gloucester Counties to choose new Committees of Safety 
where the Towns are disaffected with the Committees; and in 
other Towns to let the Committees stand for the time Being. 

18". Voted, That Capt. Heman Allen, Doct. Jonas Fay, Mr. 
Joshua Webb, and Major Thomas Moredock be a Committee to 
procure each one hundred dollars for to defray the expenses of 
the delegates that are appointed to go to the Continental Congress, 
according to the report of the Committee of Proceedings. 

6 
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19. Voted, That Mr. Ebenezer Hoisington, Mr. Benj* Em- 
monds, Lieut. Leonard Spaulding, and Mr. Stephen Tilden be a 
Committee to draw a letter forbidding the Delegates from Cum- 
berland County sitting in the Hon’ Provincial Congress of the 
State of New York. 

20%. Voted, That the Committee that are to make the above 
Draught are empowered to annex the Chairman’s name by order 
of the Convention. 

21s. Voted, That it is the ardent wish of this Convention that 
each Town in this State would send Delegate or Delegates to the 
Convention at their next sitting. Those Towns that have not 
chose any to choose and send. 


LETTER AS PER NINETEENTH VOTE. 


WESTMINSTER, 17 Jan’, 1777. 

Gentlemen :—The General Convention consisting of Delegates 
from the several Counties and Towns through the tract of Land 
known by the name of the New Hampshire Grants have met ac- 
cording to adjournment at Westminster the 16 inst., and have 
resolved and declared the above District of Land shall hereafter 
be a distinct State or Government, and the Inhabitants thereof 
have full authority to make such laws as they shall from time to 
time think fit. 

The said Convention therefore desire and request that you will 
on sight hereof withdraw yourselves from the Convention of the 
State of New York, and appear there no more in the character of 
Representatives for the County of Cumberland ; as you were not 
chosen by a Majority of the people at large. 

Gentlemen I am your most obedient 
Hum?" Servant, 
EBENEZER Hotsineton, Chairman Sub-Committee. 
Messrs. John Sessions and Simon Stephens. 
By order of Convention, 
JoserH Bowxnmr, Chairman. 


22" Voted, To adjourn this Convention to the first Wednesday 
of June next to be held at the Meeting-House in Windsor at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon. 

By order of Convention, 
JosePpH Bowker, Chairman, 

Attest, Ina ALLEN, Clerk. 

A true copy from the original. 
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THE DECLARATION AND PETITION TO CONGRESS. 


The following declaration and petition, in accordance with the 
resolutions of the convention of the 15th of January, announcing 
the territory of the New Hampshire Grants to be a free and inde- 
pendent State, was presented to the Continental Congress, by the 
Committee appointed for that purpose, on the 8th of April, LT7T: 


To the Honorable the Continental Congress :-— 

The declaration and petition of that part of North America, sit- 
uate south of Canada line, west of Connecticut river, north of the 
Massachusetts Bay, and east of a twenty mile line from Hudson’s 
river, containing about one hundred and forty-four townships, of 
the contents of six miles square, each, granted your petitioners by 
the authority of New-Hampshire, besides several grants made by 
the authority of New-York, and a quantity of vacant land, humbly 
sheweth, 

That your petitioners, by virtue of several grants made them 
by the authority aforesaid, have, many years since, with their fam- 
ilies, become actual settlers and inhabitants of said described 
premises ; by which it is now become a respectable frontier to three 
neighboring states, and is of great importance to our common bar- 
rier Tyconderoga ; as it has furnished the army there with much 
provisions, and can muster more than five thousand hardy soldiers 
capable of bearing arms in defence of American liberty : 

That shortly after your petitioners began their settlements, a 
party of land-jobbers, in the city and state of New-York, began to 
claim the lands, and took measures to have thenr declared to be 
within that jurisdiction : 

That on the 20 day of July, 1764, the king of Great-Britain 
did pass an order in council, extending the jurisdiction of New- 
York government to Connecticut river, in consequence of a repre- 
sentation made by the late lieutenant governor Colden, that for 
the convenience of trade, and administration of justice, the inhab- 
itants were desirous of being annexed to that state: 

That on this alteration of jurisdiction, the said lieutenant gov- 
ernor Colden did grant several tracts of land in the above des- 
cribed limits, to certain persons living in the state of New York, 
which were, at that time, in the actual possession of your petition- 
ers; and under color of the lawful authority of said state, did 
proceed against your petitioners, as lawless intruders upon the 
crown lands in their province. This produced an application to 
the king of Great Britain from your petitioners, setting forth their 
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claims under the government of New-Hampshire, and the disturb- 
ance and interruption they had suffered from said post claimants, 
under New-York. And on the 24" day of July, 1767, an order 
was passed at St. James’s, prohibiting the governors of New-York, 
for the time being, from granting any part of the described prem- 
ises, on pain of incurring his Majesty’s highest displeasure. Ney- 
ertheless the same lieutenant governor Colden, governors Dun- 
more and Tryon, have, each and every of them, in their respective 
turns of administration, presumed to violate the said royal order, 
by making several grants of the prohibited premises, and counte- 
nancing an actual invasion of your petitioners, by force of arms, 
to drive them off from their possessions. 

The violent proceedings, (with the solemn declaration of the 
supreme court of New-York, that the charters, conveyances, «ce. 
of your petitioners’ lands, were utterly null and void,) on which 
they were founded, reduced your petitioners to the disagreeable 
necessity of taking up arms, as the only means left for the security 
of their possessions. The consequence of this step was the pass- 
ing twelve acts of outlawry, by the legislature of New-York, on 
the ninth day of March, 1774; which were not intended for the 
state in general, but only for the part of the counties of Albany 
and Charlotte, viz. such parts thereof as are covered by the New- 
Hampshire charters. 

Your petitioners having had no representative in that assembly, 
when these acts were passed, they first came to the knowledge of 
them by public papers, in which they were inserted. By these, 
they were informed, that if three or more of them assembled to- 
gether to oppose what said assembly called legal authority, that 
such as should be found assembled, to the number of three or more, 
should be adjudged felons: And that, in case they, or any of them, 
should not surrender himself or themselves to certain officers ap- 
pointed for the purpose of securing them, after a warning of seventy 
days, that then it should be lawful for the respective judges of 
the supreme court of the province of New-York, to award execu- 
tion of Death, the same as though he or they had been attainted 
before a proper court of judicatory. These laws were evidently 
calculated to intimidate your petitioners into a tame surrender of 
their rights, and such a state of vassalage, as would entail misery 
on their latest posterity. 

It appears to your petitioners, that an infringement on their 
rights is still meditated by the state of New-York; as we find that 
in their general convention at Harlem, the second day of August 
last, it was unanimously voted, ‘That all quit-rents, formerly due 

‘and owing to the crown of Great-Britain within this state, are now 
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due and owing to this convention, or such future government as 
may hereafter be established in this state.”’ 

By a submission to the claims of New-York your petitioners 
would be subjected to the payment of two shillings and six pence 
sterling on every hundred acres annually ; which, compared with 
the quit-rents of Livingston’s, Phillips’s, and Ransalear’s manors, 
and many other enormous tracts in the best situations in the state, 
would lay the most disproportionate share of the public expense on 
your petitioners, in all respects the least able to bear it. 

The convention of New-York have now nearly completed a 
code of laws, for the future government of that state ; which, should 
they be attempted to be put in execution, will subject your peti- 
tioners to the fatal necessity of opposing them by every means in 
their power. 

When the declaration of the honorable the Continental Con- 
eress, of the fourth of July last past, reached your petitioners, 
they communicated it throughout the whole of their district ; and 
being properly apprized of the proposed meeting, delegates from 
the several counties and towns in the district, described in the 
preamble to this petition, did meet at Westminster in said district, 
and after several adjoyrnments for the purpose of forming them- 
selves, into a distinct and separate state, did make and publish a 
declaration, “that they would, at all times thereafter, consider 
themselves as a free and independent state, capable of regulating 
their own internal police, in all and every respect whatsoever ; 
and that the people, in the said described district, have the sole, 
exclusive right of governing themselves in such a manner and 
form as they, in their wisdom, should choose; not repugnant to 
any resolves of the honorable the Continental Congress.” And 
for the mutual support of each other in the maintenance of the 
freedom and independence of said district or separate state, the 
said delegates did jointly and severally pledge themselves to each 
other, by all the ties that are held sacred among men, and resolve 
and declare that they were at all times ready, in conjunction with 
their brethren of the United States, to contribute their full pro- 
portion towards maintaining the present just war against the fleets 
and armies of Great-Britain. 

To convey this declaration and resolution to your honorable 
body, the grand representatives of the United States, were we 
(your more immediate petitioners) delegated by the united and 
unanimous voices of the representatives of the whole body of the 
settlers on the described premises, in whose name and behalf, we 
- humbly pray, that the said declaration may be received, and the 
district described therein be ranked by your honors, among the 
free and American states, and delegates therefrom admitted to 
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seats in the grand Continental Congress; and your petitioners as 
in duty bound shall ever pray. 
New-Hampshire Grants, Westminster, Jan. 15th, 1777. 
JONAS Fay, 
Signed by order, and in be- } THomas CHITTENDEN, 
half of said inhabitants, ) Hpman ALLEN, 
REUBEN JONES. 


THE REVISED DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


The following is the declaration of independence as “ prepared 
for the press,” by the committee appointed for that purpose in obe- 
dience to the 12th and 13th votes of the January Convention. It 
was published in the Connecticut Courant of March 17, 1777, and 
was not satisfactory to the subsequent convention of the 4th of 
June, for the reason that it omitted to state the causes for the sep- 
aration from New York, as will be seen by the proceedings of that 
body. 


VERMONT’S DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


In Convention of the representatives from the several counties 
and towns of the New Hampshire Grants, holden at Westminster, 
January 15, 1777, by adjournment. . 

Whereas the Honorable the Continental Congress did, on the 
4™ day of July last, declare the United Colonies in America to be 
free and independent of the crown of Great Britain; which dec- 
laration we most cordially acquiesce in: And whereas by the said 
declaration the arbitrary acts of the crown are null and void, in 
America, consequently the jurisdiction by said crown granted 
to New York government over the people of the New Hampshire 
Grants is totally dissolved : ’ 

We therefore, the inhabitants, on said tract of land, are at pres- 
ent without law or government, and may be truly said to be ina 
state of nature; consequently a right remains to the people of 
said Grants to form a government best suited to secure their prop- 
erty, well being and happiness. We the delegates from the sey- 
eral counties and towns on said tract of land, bounded as follows: 
South on the North line of Massachusetts Bay ; East on Connecti- 
cut river; North on Canada line; West as far as the New Hamp- 
shire Grants extends: 

After several adjournments for the purpose of forming ourselves 
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into a distinct separate state, being assembled at Westminster, 
do make and publish the following Declaration, viz. : 


‘That we will, at all times hereafter, consider ourselves as a 
free and independent state, capable of regulating our internal 
police, in all and every respect whatsoever—and that the people 
on said Grants have the sole and exclusive and inherent right of 
ruling and governing themselves in such manner and form as in 
their own wisdom they shall think proper, not inconsistent or re- 
pugnant to any resolve of the Honorable Continental Congress. 

“‘ Furthermore, we declare by all the ties which are held sacred 
among men, that we will firmly stand by and support one another 
in this our declaration of a state, and in endeavoring as much as 
in us lies, to suppress all unlawful routs and disturbances whatever. 
Also we will endeavor to secure to every individual his life, peace 
and property against all unlawful invaders of the same. 

“‘ Lastly we hereby declare, that we are at all times ready, in 
conjunction with our brethren in the United States of America, to 
do our full proportion in maintaining and supporting the just war 
against the tyranical invasions of the ministerial fleets and armies, 
as well as any other foreign enemies, sent with express purpose to 
murder our fellow brethren, and with fire and sword to ravage our 
defenceless country. 

“The said state hereafter to be called by the name of New Con- 
NECTICUT.”’ : 

Extract from the minutes. 
Tra ALLEN, Clerk. 


THE WINDSOR CONVENTION 


Or JuNE 4, 1777. 


Of this convention no full journal has been found, 
though the record of a portion of its proceedings has 
been preserved. It was held by adjournment from the 
convention of the preceding 15th of January. Only 
the following accounts of its proceedings (numbered one to five) 
have been obtained. 


1777 
June 4, 
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TI. NewsparerR NOTICE FOR ITS ASSEMBLING. 


In the Connecticut Courant of the 14th of April, 1777, the fol- 
lowing notice appears : 

In convention of the representatives from the several counties 
and towns in the ‘New Hampshire Grants holden at Westminster 
15 January 1777, by adjournment, voted unanimously— 

“That it is the ardent wish of this convention that each town in 
the district would send a delegate or delegates to the next sitting 
of this convention, those towns that have not chosen any delegates 
to choose and send. This convention is adjourned to the first 
Wednesday of June next, to be held at the meeting-house Windsor, 
at nine o’clock in the morning.” 

Extract from the minutes. 
Tra ALLEN, Clerk. 

,*, Nonresidents, that have a desire to attend the above con- 
vention, are hereby notified of the same. Said convention was 
formed to govern the internal police of said district; and if thought 
proper to form said district into a state. 


Il. Organization AND List or MEMBERS. 
From the manuscript of the Hon. James H. PHELPs. 


New HampsHire Grants (alias) 
NEw CONNECTICUT ; _ Winpsor, June 4 1777. 
Convention opened according to Adjournment. 


PRESENT THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS : 
Capt. JosepH Boxwer in the Chair. 
1s- Poted, Lieutenant Martin Powell, Assistant Clerk. 


( Nathan Clark, Esq., Pajolet Capt. William Fitch, 
Benning- | Mr. Simeon Hathaway, “’S Capt. Jonathan Willard. 
ton, | Beek 2 ohn ae Wells, Mr. Caleb Smith. 
Shay rae cae eve Poultney, Capt. Zebediah Dewey. 
vafts- ajor eremiah Clark, By a letter from s* Town 
bury, (Mr. Gideon Olin. Does jgemienin in forming a 
Arling- § Capt.Ebenezer Willough- ; New State. 
ton, Mr. Abel Benedict. [by, : ee ) Mr. Tease Oharchot 
Sunder- § Lieut. Joseph Bradley, : se 
land, Mr. Eli Bronson. Danby, Capt. William Gage. 
Man- § Mr. Thomas Bull, saeae ; Capt. Ebenezer Allen. 
chester, { Lieut. Martin Powell. ) (Benj* 8 a 
enj* Spencer ajor 
Dorset, Mr. Cephas Kent. Claren- } Whitefield Foot, 5 P+ 
paert { Doct. Gaius Smith, don, Joseph Smith, Minor 
“PO's Myr, Moses Robinson. Stephen Place, Paths 
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( Lt. John Southerland, 
?( Capt. Joseph Bowker. 


Pittsford, Capt. Jon” Fassett. 

Neshobee, Capt. Josiah Powers.! 
Whiting, Capt. Josiah Powers.! 
Cornwall, Mr. Gamaliel Painter. 


Colches- { Capt. Ira Allen, 
ter, (Capt. Heman Allen. 


Williston, Col? Thomas Chittenden. 
1 oh ee ad 
mington, Mr. W™ Mellen. 
Doct' W™ Hill. 


Halifax, 
§ Col? Benj* Carpenter, 
( Capt. John Barney. 
Brattle- 


borough, ‘Lt. Israel Smith. 


Towns- § 
hend, < 


Dum- § : a 
merston. a Leonard Spaulding. 


Putney, Mr. Dennis Lockland. 


West- ; ; 
minster, } Nath! Robinson, Esq. 
oe ; Doct. Reuben Jones. 


Chester, Lt. Jabez Sargent. 


Rutland 


Guilford 


Mr. John Dyer. 
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{ Maj’ Joel Matthews, 


Hertford yin, We Gallup. 
He ; Mr. Benj* Emmonds. 


atin § Col? Joseph Marsh 
Hartford | Mr. Stephen Tilden. 


i John Throop [ Esq. 
Pomfret, } John Winchester Dana, 
Bare { Mr. Asa Whitcomb, 
arnare\ Mr. Asa Chandler, 


Col’ Peter Olcott, 
Norwich ~ Maj* Thomas Moredock, 
Mr, Jacob Burton. 


Joel Marsh, Esq. 


Sharon, sate Daniel Gilbert. 


Kent, Mr. Edward Aiken. 
Caven- § - 
dish, Capt. John Coffrin. 
Bromley, Capt. William Utley. 


Thetford, Lt. Abner Chamberlain. 
Stratford, Mr. Frederick Smith. 
Fairlee, Mr. Amos Woodworth. 
Moor- { Doct. Bildad Andross, 
town, un Benj* Baldwin. 
Corinth, i bint ee hogiee acquiescing 
New- § Mr. John G. D. Bailey, 
bury, ; Capt. Robert Johnson. 


Windsor, Mr.Ebenezer Hoisington | Reading, Mr. Andrew Spear.? 


III. 


FurtHer PRocEEDINGS—NAME ‘“ VERMONT.”’ 


The following account of the further proceedings of this con- 
vention of June 4, 1777, is found in the Connecticut Courant of 


June 30, 1777: 


1 One of these is Capt. Jeremiah Powers. See page 51. 
? Here ends the manuscript of Mr. PHELPS, to which he appends the 


words: 


“Copied from the original record November 18th, 19th and 20th, 1862, 


by JAMES H. PHELPs.” 


The record from which Mr. Phelps’ copy was taken was certified by 
Jonas Fay, the standing clerk of the conventions. It was only tempo- 
rarily in the possession of Mr. Phelps, and is not known to be now in 


existence, 


1 
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STATE OF VERMONT, 
In General Convention, Windsor, June 4, 1777. 

Whereas, This convention did at their session in Westminster, 
the 15” day of January last, among other things, declare the dis- 
trict of land commonly called and known by the name of the New 
Hampshire Grants, to be ‘a free and independent state capable 
of regulating their own internal police in all and every respect 
whatsoever, and that it should thereafter be known by the name 
of New Connecticut :” 

And whereas, By mere accident, or through mistake, the said 
declaration alone was published in the Connecticut Courant, No. 
634, dated March 17" 1777, without assigning the reasons which 
impelled the inhabitants to such separation : 

And whereas, This convention have been informed that a dis- 
trict of land lying on the Susquehanna river, has been heretofore 
and is now known by the name of New Connecticut, which was 
unknown to them until sometime since the declaration at West- 
minster aforesaid; and as it would be inconvenient in many res- 
pects for two separate districts on this continent to bear the same 
name : 

Resolved, Therefore, unanimously, that the said district de- 
scribed in the preamble to the declaration at Westminster, afore- 
said, shall now hereafter be called and known by the name of 
VERMONT. 

And whereas, The whole body of members which compose this 
convention, consisting of the following persons, viz.: 


Capt. Joseph Bowker, President. Mr. Israel Smith, 


Mr. Simeon Hathaway, Mr. Dennis Lockland, 
Dr. Jonas Fay, Secretary, Mr. Joshua Webb, 

Mr. Gideon Olin, Mr. Jabez Sargeant, 

Mr. Abel Benedict, Capt. William ‘Utley, 
Mr. Eli Brownson, Capt. William Curtis, 
Mr. Thomas Bull, Capt. William Gallop, 
Mr. Moses Robinson, 24: Mr. Stephen Tilden, 
Captain William Fitch, Mr. John Throop, 

Mr. Caleb Smith, Mr. Asa Whitcomb, 

Mr. Jesse Churchill, Col. Peter Olcott, 

Capt. Ebenezer Allen, ; Mr. Jacob Burton, 

Mr. Whitefield Foot, Mr. Daniel Gilbert, 

Mr. Stephen Place, Mr. Frederick Smith, 
Capt. Jonathan Fassett, Dr. Bildad Andrus, 

Mr. Gamaliel Painter, Mr. John G. D. Bailey, 
Capt. Ira Allen, Mr. Amaziah Woodworth, + 
Mr. William Mellen, Nathan Clark, Esq., 

Col. Benjamin Carpenter, Mr. John Bur ‘ham, Jun., 


1 In the preceding list of delegates, the only Woodworth named is 
Amos, whose name is also in this list with that of Amaziah. 
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Major Jeremiah Clark, Mr. John Dyer, 

Capt. Ebenezer Willoughby, Nathaniel Robinson, Esc., 
Mr. Joseph Bradley, Dr. Reuben Jones, 

Mr. Martin Powell, Capt. John Coffin, 

Mr. Cephas Kent, Mr. Ebenezer Hosington, 
Dr. Gaius Smith, Majr Joel Matthews, 
Capt. Jonathan Willard, Mr. Benjamin Emmons, 
Captain Zebediah Dewey, Col. Joseph Marsh, 
Captain William Gage, John W. Dana, Esq., 
Benjamin Spencer, Esq., Mr. Asa Chandler, 

Mr. Joseph Smith, Major Thomas Moredock, 
Mr. John Sutherland, Joel Marsh, Esq., 

Capt. Josiah Powers, Mr. Abner Chamberlin, 
Capt. Heman Allen, Mr. Amos Woodworth, 
Col. Thomas Chittenden, Mr. Benjamin Baldwin, 
Dr. William Hill, Capt. Robert Johnson, 
Capt, John Barney, Capt. Jeremiah Powers, 


amounting to seventy-two in number, keing all convened at the 
town house in Windsor, aforesaid, and the motion being made and 
seconded, whether the house would proceed to business on the for- 
mer declaration made at Westminster, in January aforesaid, with 
this alteration only, “that instead of New Connecticut, the said 
district should ever be known by the name of Vermont;”’ That then 
the names of ‘the representatives being distinctly and severally 
called by the Secretary, seventy-one of them did answer in the 
words following, viz.: ‘¢‘ PRocEED TO FoRM ;”’ at which time and 
place the said seventy-one members did renew their pledges to 
each other by all the ties held sacred among men, and resolve and 
declare that they were at all times ready, in conjunction with their 
brethren in the United States, to contribute their full proportion 
towards maintaining the present just war against the fleets and 
armies of Great Britian. 

That the public may be capable of forming a just idea of the 
reasons which so necessarily obliged the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict before described to declare themselves to be separate and 
distinct from the state of New York, the following complaints are 
hereto subjoined. 


COMPLAINTS. 


In the year 1764 the legislative authority of New York did ob- 
tain jurisdiction over the before described territory of land, by 
virtue of a false representation made by the late Lieut. governor 
Colden, that for the convenience of trade and administration of 
justice the inhabitants were desirous of being annexed to that 
government. 

They haye refused to make re-grants of the same lands to the 
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original proprietors and occupants, unless at the exorbitant rate 
of #2300 fees for each township, and did enhance the quitrent 
three fold, and demanded an immediate delivery of the title de- 
rived before from New Hampshire. 

The judges of their supreme court have made a solemn declara- 
tion, that the charters, conveyances, &c., of the lands included in 
the before described premises, were utterly null and void, on 
which said title was founded. . 

In consequence of which declaration, writs of possession have 
by them been issued, and the Sheriff of the County of Albany sent 
at the head of six or seven hundred armed men to enforce the ex- 
ecution thereof. 

They have passed an act annexing a penalty thereto, of thirty 
pounds, and fine and six months imprisonment, on any person who 
should refuse attending the sheriff after being requested for the 
purpose of executing writs of possession. 

The governors, Dunmore, Tryon, and Colden, have made re- 
erants of several tracts of land included in the premises, to cer- 
tain favorite land-jobbers in the government of New York, in 
direct violation of his Brittanic Majesty’s special orders in the 
year 1767. 

They have endeavored and many times threatened to excite the 
king’s troops to destroy us. 

They have issued proclamations wherein they have offered large 
sums of money for the purpose of apprehending those persons who 
have dared boldly and publicly to appear in defence of their just 
rights. 

They did pass twelve acts of outlawry on the 9" of March, A. 
D. 1774, empowering the respective judges of their supreme court 
to award execution of death against those inhabitants in said dis- 
trict, that they should judge to be offenders, without trial. 

They have and still continue an unjust claim to those lands, 
which greatly retards emigration into, and the settlement of this 
state. 

They have hired foreign troops, emigrants from Scotland, at 
different times, and armed them to drive us out of possession. 

They have sent the savages on our frontiers to destroy us. 

They have proceeded to erect the counties of Cumberland and 
Gloucester, and established courts of justice there, after they 
were discountenanced by the authority of Great Britain. 

The free convention of the state of New York, at Harlem, in 
the year 1776, unanimously voted “that all quitrents formerly 
due to the king of Great Britain, are now due and owing to this 
convention, or such future government as shall be established in 
this state.” 
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In truth, they, the late government of New York, have spared 
neither cost or pains, nor been wanting in using every artful insinu- 
ation in their power, (however unwarrantable by the laws of God 
or man,) to defraud those inhabitants out of the whole of their 
landed property ; and nothing but consciences void of offense to- 
wards God and man, to whose impartial judgment we appeal, 
could have induced those inhabitants to have run the risk, and to 
have undergone the hardships and fatigues they have borne, for 
the salvation of their lives, liberties and properties. 

In the several stages of the aforesaid oppression, we have peti- 
tioned his Britanic Majesty in the most humble manner for redress, 
and have, at very great expense, received several reports in our 
favor; and in other instances wherein we have petitioned the 
late legislative authority of New York, these petitions have been 
treated with neglect. We shall therefore only remind the public 
that our local situation alone is a sufficient reason for our declara- 
tion of an independency, and must therefore announce a separation 
from the state of New York, and refer the public to our declara- 
tion made the 15" day of January last, and published in the 
Connecticut Courant, and sincerely wish that in future a lasting 
peace may continue between the state of New York and this with 
the other United States of America. 

By order of Convention. 
Jonas Fay, Secretary.’ 


TV. - CoNCERNING ELECTION OF DELEGATES. 


A copy of the proceedings of this June convention, relating to 
the election of delegates to a Constitutional Convention, appears 
to have been forwarded to the several towns, which copy was as 
follows : 


In convention of the representatives of the several counties and 
towns in the state of Vermont, holden at Windsor on the 4" day 
of June, A. D. 177T— 

Whereas, this convention did at its sitting at Westminster on 
the 15™ day of January last make and publish a declaration that 
they would at-all times hereafter consider themselves as a free 
and independent state, capable of regulating their own internal 
police in all and every respect whatever : 

And whereas no government sufficient to the exigencies of our 
affairs has been hitherto established ; Therefore it becomes abso- 


1 The foregoing from the Connecticut Cowrant is found, though with 
numerous typographical errors, in the Appendix to J. D. BUTLER’s Ad- 
dress of 1846, p. 31, 32, 33. See also H. Hall’s Vt., 244, 245, 246. 
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lutely necessary for the safety, well being and happiness of the in- 
habitants of this state to form such a government as shall, in the 
opinion of the representatives of the people of this state, best 
conduce to the happiness and safety of their constituents in par- 
ticular and America in general; and whereas the Honorable Con- 
tinental Congress did, on the 15" day of May, A. D. 1776, make 
and publish the within recommendation for the express purpose of 
taking up government, 

Resolved, Therefore, that copies of the said recommendation be 
distributed to the inhabitants of each town within this state; and 
that it be and is hereby recommended to the freeholders and in- 
habitants of each town in this state to meet at some convenient 
place in each town on the 23° day of this instant June and choose 
delegates to attend a general convention at the meeting-house in 
Windsor, within the said state, on the second day of July next, to 
choose delegates to attend the general Congress, a Committee of 
Safety, and to form a Constitution for said state. By order of 
Convention. pr copy, 

JOSEPH BowKkeEr, President.+ 


COMMITTEE TO REPAIR TO TICONDEROGA. 


This convention at Windsor of June 4, 1777, also appointed a 
committee consisting of ‘ Col. William Marsh, James Mead, Ira 
Allen and Captain Salisbury to wait on the commander of Ticon- 
deroga fort and consult with him respecting the regulations and 
defense of the frontiers, and then adjourned to the 2d of July, 
1777, at the same place. While the committee was at Ticon- 
deroga, Gen. Burgoyne with his army appeared on the lake, and 
resting at Crown Point he sent a scout of about 300, mostly In- 
dians, to land at the mouth of Otter Creek, to annoy the frontiers 
of the state. Gen. Poor refused to allow any troops to the com- 
mittee for the defense of the frontiers, but allowed Col. Warner 


1 The resolution of the Continental Congress of May 15, 1776, referred 
to above, is as follows : 


“Resolved, That it be recommended to the respective assemblies and 
conventions of the United Colonies, where no government sufficient for 
the exigencies of their affairs hath been hitherto established, to adopt 
such government as shall, in the opinion of the representatives of the 
people, best conduce to the happiness and safety of their constituents in 
particular and America in general.”—See Journal of Congress for May 
10 and 15, 1776. 
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to go with the committee, who soon raised men sufficient to repel 
the assailants. All who were members of the convention left the 
militia and repaired to Windsor on the 2d of July, 1777.”+ 


V. PROCLAMATION FOR A FAST. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Since God has been pleased in his wisdom to visit the inhabit- 
ants of this land with his just judgments by suffering our unnat- 
ural enemies to wage war against us, the pestilence to prevail and 
the many other calamities with which we are now threatened as a 
just reward for the many prevailing sins committed against the 
Divine Law, we have sufficient reason to believe calls aloud on 
his people for solemn Fasting and Prayer. We have, therefore, 
thought fit to appoint and do hereby appoint Wednesday the 18 
day of June instant to be observed as a day of public fasting and 
prayer throughout this state and do earnestly recommend to the good 
_ people thereof to observe the same as such, that we may humble our 
hearts before God and implore’ Him to avert the impending judg- 
ments, remove the sword of our unnatural enemies from us, sanctify 
the awful frowns of Divine Providence, grant His blessings on our 
councils and arms and direct our generals, guard this state from 
the invasion of the savages, direct in our election of members for es- 
tablishing government, bless the labors of our hands, grant suitable 
seasons for the year for seed time and harvest and crown the year 
with His goodness, revive religion and virtue, Bless the ministers 
of the gospel and water his churches with heavenly grace. And it is 
hereby recommended to all the good people of this state to ab- 
stain from secular labor and recreation on that day. 

Given at Windsor in the state of Vermont in General Conven- 
tion, the 7" day of June Anno 1777. 

By order, 
JosEPH Bowker, President. 
Jonas Fay, Secretary.? 


1 I. Allen’s Vi., p. 92. 

* A manuscript copy of the above proclamation, certified by Martin 
Powell, assistant clerk, is found in the office of the Secretary of State at 
Albany, in volume 35, Miscellaneous, p. 54. 

From the date of the above proclamation it would appear that the con- 
vention was in session not less than four days. 
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- THE WINDSOR CONVENTION 


Or Junye2, 1777. 


The convention which met at Windsor on the 4th of 
June, 1777, had, as has already been seen, given notice 
to the several towns on the New Hampshire Grants to 
choose delegates to attend a convention at that place on the 2d 
day of the ensuing month of July, for the purpose of forming a 
state constitution, and providing for the government of the state 
until it should go into operation, and had then adjourned to the 
same time and place. No journal of this convention has been 
found. The following address of the Rey. Puiny H. WuiTte, late 
President of the Vermont Historical Society, contains as full an 
account of its proceedings as can now be obtained : 


1777 
July 2. 


ADDRESS 


Before the Vermont Historical Society at Windsor, July 2, 1863, being 
the eighty-siath Anniversary of the Meeting of the Convention 
that formed the first Constitution of Vermont, 


By Rey. Prryy H. Waite. 


Tux year 1777 was a critical year in the affairs of the settlers 
on the New Hampshire Grants. If not actually the turning period 
in their destiny, it was at least the turning period in their determi- 
nation. They had endured till they could endure no longer the 
arbitrary proceedings of New York, the temporizing and vacillat- ~ 
ing policy of the United States, and the manifold inconveniences 
and perils of their anomalous condition; and they manfully re- 
solved either to find a way or to make one by which to secure re- 
dress for past grievances, safety from present danger and security 
for future enjoyment of their inalienable rights. It was a year 
both of deliberation and of action, of conventions, and of battles. 

On the 15th of January a convention, which orginally met at 
Dorset the 24th of July, 1776, assembled at Westminster and with 
all due solemnity declared the New Hampshire Grants a free and 
independent state. It remained in session nearly a week devising 
measures to secure a congressional recognition of its action and 
then adjourned to meet at Windsor on the first Wednesday of 
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June then next. At that time it appointed a committee to draft 
a constitution for the new state, and adopted a resolution recom- 
mending the towns to elect delegates to meet in convention at 
Windsor on the 2d day of July. With a becoming recognition of 
the need of propitiating the Divine favor for their undertaking, 
the convention appointed Wednesday the 18th day of June to be 
observed as a day of fasting and prayer, that the blessing of 
heaven might rest upon their important and perilous enterprise. 

In compliance with the resolution, delegates met in convention 
at Windsor, on the 2d day of July, 1777. The journal of that 
convention was never printed, and the original document has long 
since fallen a prey to the mice, the paper makers, or some other 
animals whose special function it is to destroy the sources of his- 
tory. Not even a full list of the members is extant. Deming, 
who used “much exertion and expense” to procure a list for his 
“Catalogue of Vermont Officers,’ was able to obtain the names 
of only sixteen. My researches have added only eight to the 
number, making twenty-four in all. The list, as it now stands, 
is as follows: 


Barnet, Alexader Harvey. New- {Jacob Bayley, 
Ben- § Jonas Fay, bury,  ( Reuben Foster. 


nington, { Joseph Safford. Pomfret, John Throop. 
Brad- {§ Benj* Baldwin Pe W™ Ward 
Jord, { Bildad Andrus. eee i Nehemiah House. 


{ Tho* Chandler, 


Rock- § Joshua Webb, 


Y Y 1 
Chester, 1 Jabez Sargent. ingham, { Reuben Jones. 
potas | 1 Rutland, Joseph Bowker. 
Danby, § Tho* Chittenden, ‘Cinder 


( William Gage. land, { ‘Timothy Brownson. 


Guilford, Benjamin Carpenter. Tin- Eb? Allen, 
Hartford, Joseph Marsh. mouth, 1 Ghavles Brewster. 
Marlboro, Francis Whitmore. Pownal, Joseph Williams. 


Full half of these had been members of the convention which 
adopted the declaration of independence, and there is good 
reason to believe that a majority of the members of the two con- 
ventions were the same persons. 

The convention was organized by choosing Joseph Bowker, 
President ; Joseph Marsh, Vice President ; and Jonas Fay, Sec- 
retary. It was almost a matter of course that these would be 
the officers. They appear to have had a special, and frequently 
recognized, fitness for their several places; and ‘“ Capt. Joseph 
Bowker in the Chair, Dr. Jonas Fay, Clerk,” is the stereotyped 
formula at the commencement of most of the records of conven- 
tions in those troublous times. 

Before proceeding to business, the convention listened to a ser- 
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mon by the Rey. Aaron Hutchinson of Pomfret. The preacher 
was by no means the least noteworthy of the men who were 
assembled on that important occasion. His sermon, though after- 
wards committed to writing and to the press, was originally de- 
livered extemporaneously, after riding in the heat and dust of a 
July day; notwithstanding which unfavorable circumstance, it 
exhibits a logical unity and coherence, and a frequency of classi- 
cal and historical allusions, which testify to the highly disciplined 
and well furnished mind of its author. A copy of this sermon, 
supposed to be the only copy extant, was presented to this society 
at its last annual meeting, by the Rev. Dante. T. Tay or of Cas- 
tleton, and a somewhat extended notice of its author will not be 
out of place in this connection. 

The Rey. Aaron HuTcHINSON was born in Hebron, Ct., in 
March, 1724. He was graduated at Yale College in 1747, and 
received the degree of Master of Arts, in course, at that institu- 
tion, and as an honorary degree at Harvard in 1750, at Dartmouth 
in 1780, and at Princeton in 1794. It is not known with whom he 
studied theology, but the Rev. Mr. Pomeroy, of Hebron, was prob- 
ably his teacher. He was ordained pastor of the Congregational 
Church, in Grafton, Mass.,6 June, 1750, and continued to sustain 
that relation till 18 November, 1772, when, at his own request, he 
was dismissed by the church, though the society refused to concur 
in the dismissal. He continued to live in Grafton till 4 July, 
1776, when he removed to Pomfret, Vt., where he had purchased a 
farm the year preceding. Here he became ‘‘ Pastor of the Church 
in that and the two adjacent towns, Hartford and Woodstock,” 
and continued to officiate as such for five years, after which he 
gave up the pastoral office and lived on his farm, but preached in 
the vicinity, often gratuitously, till his death, which took place 1 
September, 1800. During his ministerial life of more than half a 
century, he was disabled from preaching, by ill health, only two 
Sabbaths, one of which was the Sabbath immediately preceding 
his death. 

Mr. Hutchinson was a man of strong natural powers, and was noted 
for his extraordinary memory. He would repeat the entire New 
Testament. He often went through the whole pulpit service with- 
out opening a book of any kind, appointing and reciting the hymns, 
as well as quoting the scriptures, with entire reliance upon his 
memory, and without mistake. His contemporaries regarded him 
as a good classical scholar, and he received many young men into 
his family for instruction. Tradition says that ‘‘ his method was to 
teach Latin and Greek while he worked in the field, his pupils be- 
ing required to follow him as he followed the plow. His classical 
attainments and strong memory enabled him thus to cultivate mind 
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and mold at the same time. Both soils, we doubt not, were well 
tilled, though we may innocently conjecture that the master of the 
plow-handle would, now and then, be guilty of an ungrammatical 
apocope, as the share was caught with frequent jerks among the 
roots and rocks of the rough new country. None but an accom- 
plished linguist could, under such cir cumstances, have administered 
Greek to the student and English to the cattle, in due proportion, 
in proper order, and without confusion.” 

In theology he was a high-toned Calvinist, and somewhat dis- 
posed to contend earnestly for the faith. He had a controversy 
with Rev. Dr. Tucker of Newbury, Mass., on some of the points 
at issue between Calvinism and Arminianism, in which he proved 
himself a vigorous writer and a skilful polemic. In his personal 
habits he-had many eccentricities. Besides the sermon mentioned 
above, several discourses of his were printed, among which were 
*¢ Valour for the truth,” at Newburyport, Mass., 27 April, 1767 ; 
sermon at Grafton on the Sabbath after the execution of Arthur, 
23 October, 1768; two farewell sermons, Grafton, 15 No- 
vember, 1772, and a sermon at Pelham 8 December, 17738. 
He married Margery Carter of Hebron, Ct., who survived him 
nearly twenty years, and died 8 August, 1819, aged nearly 
ninety. By her he had five sons and five daughters. The young- 
est child, Titus Hutchinson, attained to considerable distinction in 
Vermont as a lawyer, judge and politician. 

After sermon the convention proceeded to the specific business for 
which it was elected, digressing however from that to consider 
any other matter relating to the interests of the new state which 
seemed to require attention. In fact this convention, as well as 
several others. which met during the dark days of our forefathers, 
appeared to have acted as a general council of safety, advising, if 
not directing, in regard to all movements, military as well as po- 
litical, which affected the general welfare. In this the people 
acquiesced, having impliedly charged their representatives, as the 
Roman people charged their dictators in times of great danger, 
to “take care that the republic should receive no detriments.”’ 
Nor was the convention composed of men who were unworthy to 
exercise such dictatorial powers. They were, in truth, the men 
‘*most noted for wisdom and virtue” in all the state, devotedly 
attached to its interests, with wisdom adequate to any emergency 
that was likely to arise, and with courage to execute any plan 
which they might decide to be judicious. 

Almost every known member of the convention was the very 
foremost man in his town and received repeated evidences of the 
high consideration of his fellow citizens. ALEXANDER HARVEY, 
the delegate from Barnet, was a member of all the conven- 
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tions of 1777, a member of the first legislature, and the only rep- 
resentative of his town for eleven years. BENJAMIN CARPENTER, 
of Guilford, was the first representative of that town, a councillor — 
two years, a member of the first council of censors, and lieutenant 
governor two years. JosepH Marsu, of Hartford, was also a 
member of the first council of censors, the first lieutenant goy- 
ernor of the state, and held the last named office:five years. 
TrmotHy Brownson, of Sunderland, and Jonn TuHroop, of Pom- 
fret, were each members of the council several years. JAcoB 
Bayuery, of Newbury, was a member of the first and second coun- 
ceils. Witt1Am Warp, of Poultney, a relative of Gen. Artemas 
Ward, the distinguished revolutionary officer, was judge of pro- 
bate twenty-two years and a member of the legislature eighteen 
years. 

Such men as these were the leaders of the convention: Dr. 
Jonas Fay, of Bennington, and THomMAS CHITTENDEN, usually of 
Williston but at this time, by stress of circumstances, living in 
Danby, and delegate from that town. Fay played a conspicuous 
part in every enterprise of the Green Mountain Boys. He was 
much better educated than most of the early statesmen of Ver- 
mont, was very decided in his opinions and bold in maintaining 
them. He held moreover the pen of a ready writer, and could 
quickly put on paper his own thoughts or those of others, in clear, 
concise and energetic language. He was therefore a frequent 
writer of public documents ; among others, of the Vermont declar- 
ation of independence, as is supposed. The sterling common 
sense and far seeing sagacity of CHITTENDEN had already secured 
for him the unlimited confidence of the people, and now made him 
the master spirit of the convention. 

An assembly of such men, in whom determination was guided 
by prudence and energy tempered with discretion, might well be 
trusted, not only with the establishment of a constitution for the 
infant state, but with any and all other of its concerns. Very 
early in the session their attention was called away from their 
more immediate business by a dispatch from Col. Seth Warner, 
announcing the advance of Burgoyne upon Ticonderoga, and call- 
ing for assistance. ‘The dispatch was as follows: 


‘¢ RUTLAND, July. 1, 1777. 
“7 the Hon. the Convention now sitting at Windsor in the State of 
Vermont. 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN :—Last evening I received an express from the 
general commanding at Ticonderoga, advising me that the enemy 
have come up the lake, with 17 or 18 gunboats, two large ships, 
and other craft, and lie at Three Mile Point. The general ex- 
pects an attack every hour. He orders me to call out the militia 
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of this state, of Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, to join him 
as soon as possible. I have sent an express to Col. Simonds. Col. 
Robinson and Col. Williams are at Hubbardton, waiting to be 
joined by Col. Bellows, who is with me. When the whole are 
joined they will amount to 700 or 800 men. I know not to whom 
to apply except to your honorable body, to call out the militia on 
the east side of the mountain. I shall expect that you will send 
on all the men that can possibly be raised, and that you will do 
all in your power to supply the troops at Ticonderoga with beef. 
Should the siege be long, they will be absolutely destitute, unless 
the country exert themselves. If 40 or 50 head of beef cattle can 
be brought on by the militia, they will be paid for by the commis- 
sary on their arrival. The safety of the post depends on the ex- 
ertions of the country. Their lines are extensive and but partially 
manned, for want of men. I should be glad if a few hills of corn 
unhoed should not be a motive sufficient to detain men at home, 
considering the loss of such an important post might be irretriev- 
able. Jam, gentlemen, with the greatest respect, your obedient 
and very humble servant. SetH WARNER. 
‘“P.S. Iam this moment a going to mount my horse in com- 
pany with Col. Bellows for Ticonderoga. I left Col. Robinson at 
Hubbardton this morning. That you may have wisdom to conduct 


in the business for which you are called together is the prayer of 
Pa ale 


A copy of this dispatch was immediately forwarded by express 
to the General Assembly of New Hampshire, then in session at 
Exeter, with a letter from the convention as follows : 


‘¢ STATE OF VERMONT, 
‘Tn General Convention, Windsor, 34 July, 1777. 

“Gentlemen :—This House enclose to youa Copy of a Letter just 
received from Col? Warner by which your honors will learn the 
situation of the army in the northern department at that time. You 
will observe by that, that we have no knowledge that any Express 
has been sent you. Therefore as the matter nearly concerns the 
Libérties of the United States in General, this House flatter them- 
selves that their forwarding this intelligence may not prove unac- 
ceptable. 

‘The Militia from this State are principally with the officer 
Commanding the Continental Army at Ticonderoga, the remainder 
on their march for the relief of that distressed Post. It appears 
to this House from the various informations from thence, and the 
personal acquintance of many of the members thereof, of the par- 
ticular circumstances which attend our friends there at this present 
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time, that every prudent Step ought to be immediately taken for 
their relief. . 

‘¢ Your honors’ Wisdom will doubtless be sufficient for your Con- 
duct. Wishing a lasting peace and friendship, We have the 
honor to be Gentlemen with sincere Sentiments of Respect your 
most 

“ Obed’ Hum?!* Servants. 
‘“‘ By order of Convention. 
“ JosepH Bowker, President.” 
SUPERSCRIBED : 

““ To the Honorable the General Assembly or Council of War at 
Exeter, State of New Hampshire. 

“From General Convention in the State of Vermont.” 


Having adopted such measures as seemed advisable to reinforce 
the beleagured fortress with men and provisions, the convention 
proceeded to consider the proposed constitution. Jt remained in 
session till the 8th of July, when its deliberations were interrupted 
by the arrival of a dispatch from General St. Clair, returning his 
earnest thanks for their exertions in behalf of Ticonderoga, but 
announcing the evacuation of that place on the morning of the 6th 
of July, the pursuit of the retreating Americans by the British 
and the attack upon Warner at Hubbardton on the morning of the 
Tth of July ; the disastrous result of which was not known at the 
time of writing. This occasioned great alarm and anxiety. The 
families of many of the members, that of the President included, 
were within the very line of march of the triumphant enemy, and 
the first impulse was to leave the business unfinished, and fly to 
the defense of their homes. 

A furious thunder storm however compelled them to remain for 
a while, and gave them time to conclude their business, though in 
a somewhat hurried way. The constitution was read for the last 
time and unanimously adopted. It was also ordered that an elec- 
tion, under the constitution, should be held in December, 1777, 
when representatives should be elected to a general assembly, to 
meet at Bennington in January, 1778. Joseph Marsh, Joseph 
Williams and Timothy Brownson were appointed a committee to 
procure a supply of arms for the state, with instructions to draw 
them, if possible, from governmental arsenals, but with authority 
to pledge the credit of the state to the amount of four thousand 
pounds, if it were found necessary to purchase. A Council of 
Safety was appointed to administer the affairs of the state until 
some other provision in that regard should be made. No list of 
the members of this Council is extant, but it is known that Thos. 
Chittenden, Ira Allen, Moses Robinson, Jonas Fay, Joseph Fay, 
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Paul Spooner, Nathan Clark and Jacob Bayley were of the num- 
ber, and there is good reason to believe that Samuel Robin- 
son, Matthew Lyon, Thos. Rowley, Gideon Olin and Benjamin 
Carpenter were also members. Its powers were undefined, and 
practically were unlimited, but they were exercised with great 
discretion, and with a single eye to the welfare of Vermont. 
Having dispatched this business, the convention adjourned. 

The constitution, in the main, was a copy of the constitution of 
Pennsylvania. THos. Youne, a distinguished citizen of Phila- 
delphia, had taken a lively interest in the welfare of Vermont; 
and, in more than one instance, had addressed the people in the 
language of sympathy and encouragement. Writing to them in 
regard to the adoption of a constitution, he said, ‘‘ 1 have recom- 
mended to your committee the constitution of Pennsylvania as a 
model, which, with a very little alteration, will, in my opinion, 
come as near perfection as any thing yet concocted by mankind. 
This constitution has been sifted with all the criticism that a band 
of despots was master of, and has bid defiance to their wicked 
powers.” The constitution of Pennsylvania had the additional 
recommendation of being the work of Franxuin. A comparison 
of the two instruments shows that the Vermont statesmen followed 
their model quite closely. They constructed, indeed, a new pre- 
amble, setting forth special reasons for the establishment of Ver- 
mont as an independent state, but the declaration of rights and 
the plan of government were substantially a copy of that which 
had been recommended to them. 

In some important particulars, however, they improved upon 
the original. ‘This was especially the case in the first section of the 
declaration of rights, which announced in formal terms the natural 
rights of man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The 
convention amended this ‘ glittering generality,” by adding the 
clause: “Therefore no male person, born in this country, or 
brought from over sea, ought to be holdén by law to serve any per- 
son as a servant, slave or apprentice after he arrivés at the age 
of twenty-one years, nor female in like manner after she arrives 
at the age of eighteen years, unless they are bound by their own 
consent after they arrive to said age, or bound by law for the 
payment of damages, fines, costs or the like.” Vermont was thus 
the first of the states to abolish slavery by the constitution, a fact 
of which Vermonters may well be proud. There has been a prev- 
alent notion that no slaves were ever held in Vermont. This is 
a mistake. As late as 1790 there were at least seventeen slaves 
in the state, as appears by the census of that year, and other au- 
thoritative documents. It may seem singular that slaves should 
be found here thirteen years after slavery was abolished, but it 
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will be noticed that the constitution did not emancipate any until 
they arrived at the age of twenty-one. These seventeen were 
probably minors, and having come to majority before the census 
of 1800, they disappear. 

The constitution went into operation without being submitted to 
the people for approval, a circumstance which has occasioned no 
little comment, and some that was quite uncalled for. Ira ALLEN, 
in his History of Vermont, says that “owing to the unsettled 
state of public opinion, it was thought hazardous to submit it di- 
rectly to the decision of the people. It was, however, silently 
submitted to, not only because a government organized under even 
a defective constitution was esteemed preferable to the unsettled 
state of things which had so long existed, but because such an 
organization seemed necessary to lay the foundation for a recog- 
nition of the sovereignty of Vermont, and her admission into the 
union.” In 1779 the legislature passed a law, enacting that the 
constitution, as established by general convention at Windsor, 
should be forever “considered, held and maintained as part of 
the laws of this state,’ commenting upon which Mr. SLADE says, 
in his State Papers: 


‘The constitution, if it was any thing, was already the funda- 
mental law of the state, possessing authority necessarily paramount 
to any act of the legislature,—the very charter, indeed, of its ex- 
istence, and by which alone it was invested with power to legis- 
late at all, and yet here we find the legislature gravely attempting 
to give to the instrument the force of law! A recurrence“to the 
history of the constitution will explain this singular proceeding. 
We have before suggested that it was never submitted to the peo- 
ple, but went into operation as it came from the hands of the con- 
vention, and was submitted to rather from necessity than choice. 
The truth of that suggestion is fully confirmed by the attempt to 
legalize the constitution ; and we are inevitably led to the conclu- 
sion that it was considered a mere nullity by the statesmen of that 
period.” 

This conclusion, however, (I say it with all due deference to Mr. 
Siapr’s learning as a lawyer and ability as a reasoner, ) does not 
seem to be well warranted. So far from considering the constitu- 
tion as a nullity because it was not submitted to the people and 
approved by them, it does not appear to have occurred to its fram- 
ers that any such submission was necessary or even expedient. 
Their language in the closing passage of the preamble is of men 
who honestly regarded themselves as invested with final author- 
ity and jurisdiction. ‘‘ We do, by virtue of authority vested in us 
by our constituents, ordain, declare and establish the following 
declaration of rights and frame of government to be the constitu- 
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tion of this commonwealth, and to remain in force therein, forever, 
unaltered, except in such articles, as shall, hereafter, on experience, 
be found to require improvement, and which shall, by the same 
authority of the people, fairly delegated, as this frame of govern- 
ment directs, be amended or improved.”” They evidently thought 
the people had given them sufficient power to do the entire work 
of establishing a constitution. If in this they were mistaken, they 
were not without companions in mistake, numerous enough and 
respectable enough to keep them in countenance. All the consti- 
tutions established prior to our own, and for some years after, were 
formed by conventions, and went into operation without ratification 
by the people. 

The circumstance that a law was enacted to legalize the consti- 
tution only seems to show how crude were the ideas then enter- 
tained in regard to the comparative force of constitutions and 
statutes. Written constitutions were then new things, and princi- 
ples of constitutional law, which now are familiar to every intelligent 
man, were then quite unknown. Our forefathers were accustomed 
to English habits of thought, and in England Parliament was re- 
garded as supreme and uncontrollable. Legislation, says BLack- 
sTonE: “Is the greatest act of superiority that can be exercised 
by one being over another. Sovereignty and legislation are in- 
deed convertible terms.” In the estimation of our forefathers the 
legislature had the omniscience of parliament. Constitutional 
restrictions upon its power were regarded as merely directory. 
The judiciary was considered as a subordinate department of the 
government, and an ‘attempt by courts to set aside an act of the 
legislature would have been deemed a gross usurpation of power. 
The idea that the constitution was paramount both to legislatures 
and to courts had not been “dreamed of in their philosopy.” 
Nor was it till after the constitution of the United States was 
adopted, in 1787, and declared to be “the supreme law of the 
land,” that the modern science of constitutional law began to have 
existence, and its leading principles to be generally recognized. 
The legislature of 1779 unquestionably supposed that itself, and 
not the constitution, represented the original and absolute sover- 
eignty of the people, and that a ratification by itself was all that 
could be needed. 

‘The troubles of the war and the encroachments of the enemy ” 
prevented the taking of needful preliminary measures to have an 
election of representatives on the time fixed by the convention. In 
compliance with the request of the Council of Safety, the conven- 
tion was reassembled at Windsor on the 24th of December, 1777. 
They postponed the time of election to the first Tuesday of March, 
1778, and the time of the session of the legislature to the second 
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Thursday of March. The place of meeting was also changed 
from Bennington to Windsor. Before the reassembling of the 
convention the constitution had been printed at Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, under the supervision of Ira Allen. It was now speedily 
distributed. The election took place at the appointed time, and 
the government went into operation. The constitution has been 
altered in a number of important particulars, as respects the plan 
of government, but the declaration of rights remains to this day 
almost untouched, and the document as a whole still retains so 
largely its original form and substance, that no true-hearted son 
of Vermont can read it without feelings of admiration for the 
wisdom and patriotism which framed so noble an instrument. 
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In General Convention, Winpsor, 2d July, 1T7T. 


Resolved, 


John Throop, and Capt. Joseph Safford, be, 

and are hereby directed to return the Thanks 
of this House to the Rev. Mr. Aaron Hutchinson, 
for his Sermon delivered this Day at the opening 
of this Convention, and request a copy thereof 
for the Press. 


SP eain Col. Joseph Marsh, Vice-President, Mr. 


Katract from the Minutes, 


Jonas Fay, Secr’y. 


A well tempered Self-Love a Rule of Conduct 


towards others: 
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PreacHeD at WINDSOR, Jury 2, 1777, BEFORE THE 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE TOWNS IN THE CountiES oF CHA R- 
LOTTE, CUMBERLAND ann GLOUCESTER, For THE 
FORMING THE STATE OF 


VERMONT. 


By Aaron Hurcutnson, of Pomfret, A. M. 
Pastor of the Church in that and the two adjacent Towns, Hart- 
ford and Woodstock. 


Also, thou shalt not oppress a stranger : ye know the heart of a stranger, 
seeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt, Haod. 23. 9. 

To loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let 
the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke :—and that thou 
hide not thyself from thine own flesh, Isa. 58. 6, 8, 

But he that doth wrong, shall receive for the wrong which he hath done : 
and there is no respect of persons, Col. 3. 25. 

So speak ye, and so do, as they that shall be judged by the law of liberty. 
For he shall have judgment without mercy, that hath shewed no mercy, 
Jam. 2. 12, 13. 
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To the Honorable the Counci, of Sarety for the State of 
VERMONT, now sitting at BENNINGTON. 


GENTLEMEN, 


V CU may remember with what reluctance I yielded with a kind of silent 
submission to the motion of our late Convention, whereof you were a 

part, for giving a copy of my sermon for the press. I urged the critical 
and difficult times, my want of leisure, and the like. Under awe of the hon- 
orable Convention, in their presence after prayer the next morning, I said 
but little, fearing it might be taken as a want of zeal for our injured country, 
or these oppressed plantations. But I had other reasons against the motion, 
whether I then hinted them or not, viz. I had expected the Convention would 
not sit at that time, by reason of the dark cloud then coming over us, and 
which overwhelmed us the week after. Hence the discourse, delivered extem- 


pore after my viding in the heat that day, had not been so well digested, nor 


was so well delivered, as it should have been, before such an honorable audi- 
ence on such an important occasion. 

I came home resolved, however, to prosecute the business ; but Tigonder- 
oga was disgracefully evacuated the next Sabbath : our Israel turned their 
back upon their enemies. I yielded to the shock ; and before I had begun, 
laid all care or thoughts aside about the affair, till this present month. And 
I know not but it would have lain by forever (forgive me this wrong) if I had 
_ not been roused. by some members of the late Convention. 

After so long waiting, it must be hurried into the world, undigested as vw 
is. I have endeavored (I hope without offence) to patch it up a little, and 
supply it where it was most deficient by omissions in the delivery : but am 
sorry after all, that it is likely to fall so much short of your reasonable ex- 
pectations. I flatter myself, however, that the same candid temper you 
shewed in hearing, will kindly plead some allowance for it’s deficiencies, and 
take all in good part, accepting the will for the deed. I ask the tenderness 
and candour of any others that may condescend to read these sheets. If by 
the blessing of God, one mite may hereby be contributed to the weal of our 
oppressed country, or our new State, to God be all the glory ; and may the 
State of Vermont long enjoy the fruits thereof ; which is the prayer of, 

Honored Sirs, 
Your most unworthy, 
most obedient and humble Servant for JESUS sake, 


The AUTHOR. 
Pomfret, Sept. 6, 1777. 
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A well tempered Self-Love a Rule of Conduct 
towards others. 


MATTHEW VIL. 12. 


THEREFORE, ALL THINGS WHATSOEVER YE WOULD THAT MEN 
SHOULD DO TO YOU DO YE EVEN SO TO THEM: FOR THIS IS 
THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS. 


HE illative particle therefore leads us back to verse 1: 
and 2, Judge not, that ye be not gudged. Kor with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be gudged: and with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. q.d. 
Do not judge and censure others, further than you would think it 
reasonable and just for you in a like case to be judged and cen- 
sured. Give no worse measure to a neighbour, than you would 
think it fit and just to receive from him, could you exchange sides, 
and you be in his case and he in your’s. Orthe reference may be 
to verse T, Ask, and it shall be given you: seek, and ye shall find, 
&c. Then it intimates, that, ifin answer to our prayers, we would 
receive good things from God, we must do things fair, just, and of 
good report one towards another. Zech. 7,9,10,& 13. Thus 
speaketh the LORD of hosts, saying, Execute true judgment, and 
shew mercy and compassion every man to his brother. And oppress 
not the widow, nor the fatherless, the stranger, nor the poor : and let 
none of you imagine evil against his brother in your heart. —There- 
fore it is come to pass, that as he cried and they would not hear, so 
they cried and I would not hear, saith the LORD of hosts. Isa. 
1.15. And when ye spread forth your hands, I will hide mine 
eyes from you: yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear : 
your hands are full of blood. God heareth not sinners acting in 
; contempt 
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contempt of his moral law, and especially the law of the second 
table, respecting our duty one to another. 

Bur this golden rule, uttered by our Judge and Lawgiver, 
Prince and Saviour, in the sermon on the mount, is suited to all 
the circumstances and conditions of human life: very proper on 
the present important occasion ; for it is fit for all occasions, and 
suitable for ever relation ; good for all communities and orders 
of men, in this evil world. The very work of righteousness, by 
this rule, is peace ; and the effect of righteousness, quietness and 
assurance forever. 

Tue whole of our duty, to God and man, is briefly summed up, 
Mat. 22. 37 on. Jesus sard unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the second 
is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the prophets. 'They are the 
substance of all that Moses and the Prophets have written, as 
rules of duty to God and men. Rom. 13.8, on. He that loveth 
another, hath fulfilled the law. Sor this, Thou shalt not not com- 
mit adultery, Thow shalt not kill, Thow shalt not steal, Thow shalt 
not bear false witness, Thow shalt not covet; and vf there be any 
other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, 
namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no 
- ill to his neighbour: therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. 

Tue rule in the text is the same in effect as loving our neighbour 
as ourselves, or a branch from that sacred root: or it is that ex- 
cellent law reduced to practice, and comprehends the whole law 
of Moses, and writings of the prophets, so far as they have taught 
us our duty, in our several relations one to another. 

Tuts divine law, for regulating our moral conduct, is very plain 
and easy to be understood ; it is concise, and easy to be remem- 
bered. Any man that has the faculty of reason and a will to do 
his duty to his fellow creatures, by the aid of self-love, may soon 
discern it in the glass of this rule. Self-love is first, or it could 
not be a rule of loving our neighbour. By a natural and innocent 
self-love, we first look within, and consider what we would in rea- 
son have done to us, in the like case, and proceed to conduct in 
like manner towards others. 

Away then with all the metaphysical jargon of the schools, or 
of our mystical divines, that pretend in that way to teach us our 
duty ; and attend to the wise instructor, who used great plainness 
of speech, and taught the way of God in truth. Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, ge. 


I, ExpLain and illustrate this excellent rule. 
II. Tue 
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IV. Tue application. 


I. Expain and illustrate this excellent rule. 


A. vicious self-love and hatred of others, will render us incapa- 
ble of entering into the spirit of the text. It doth not mean that 
we should do to others, as an heart leavened with malice and 
wickedness, and hatred of God’s law, would in that temper wish 
to have done to us. The wicked join hand in hand; aid a sinful 
companion to perpetrate, and cover sin, hoping for the like deceit- 
ful favours from him again. But this is a conspiracy against the 
whole moral law, and making it void: yea it is an impious, and 
daring attempt to jostle the Almighty Ruler from his throne, and 
repeal the sacred decalogue, and cancel all our bonds of duty to 
the supreme king. An unjust judge that neither fears Gop nor 
regards man, may thus think with himself, If I was in the case of 
this poor criminal at the bar, I should wish to be discharged, how- 
ever unjust it might be; I will therefore acquit him, and do as I 
would be done by. But the judge ought to ask himself thus, if I 
was in the case of this prisoner, what could I in reason ask of a 
judge, consistent with his office, the honor of law and rights of jus- 
tice? The answer would be, so much mercy as is consistent with 
justice, the honor of government, and faithfulness of his office, and 
no more. Whatsoever in a consistency with truth, with reason 
and justice, we would that men should do to us, so should we do 
to them. We must not counteract our sense of justice, the honor 
of law, or majesty of conscience, under a mistaken notion of this 
rule. Him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away, sounds 
as obliging us in all cases whatsoever. But let common sense 
bring the words to this infallible test, thus. My neighbour asks 
such a favor: if I grant it I shall disoblige myself, five times as 
much as I shall oblige him. Could I in honor and reason, ask 
him to injure himself so much to oblige me so little? Surely no. 

I witt therefore deny him. Rutilius, the noble Roman, being 
requested to do an unworthy thing for his friend, refused. Where- 
upon his friend reproached him as violating the sacred laws of 
friendship. He then replied in a manner becoming his sense of 
honor: “I can well bear the loss of such a friend, whose friend- 
ship cannot be preserved, but upon the hard terms of breaking 
thro’ all the laws of justice and honor.” This master-piece of 
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human nature, merely by natural light, did as he would be 
done by. 

ALL orders of men may soon find out their duty, if they are wil- 
ling to know and doit. Thus. The husbandman may say, if I 
followed any trade or other business for my support, should I 
think it just to set such an exorbitant price for the necessaries of 
life ; to use extortion, and make a neighbour’s necessity my op- 
portunity to exact more than is meet? The lawyer may say, was 
I in the place of my poor client, at the head of a needy family, 
could I think it just to exact such a fee, and have my case put off 
from court to court? The merchant may say, was I the buyer, 
should I think it reasonable to give such a price ? The magistrate 
may say, was I the subject, could I think it just, to be ruled with 
such rigour, and have my life made bitter by cruel bondage? A 
master may say, if | was the poor servant, should I not think such 
severity hard and unjust, and quite unbecoming one that has a 
master in heaven, with whom there is no respect of persons ? 

We find Joseph, Gen. 42. 17, using a judicious, necessary, and 
well timed severity towards his brethren; but on the third day 
after their imprisonment, says, this do and live: for I fear GOD. 
He must forsake the fear of the almighty, or pity his afflicted 
brethren, tho’ under a necessary discipline. He will be as tender 
and benevolent towards them, as his judicious soul could wish 
them to be, were they in his case, and he in theirs. He had him- 
self been in prison. The irons had entered into his soul, and his 
feet hurt with fetters. He had learned to pity the distressed, and 
strangers, by the things he had suffered, and as the law in the 
text, then unwritten, was resplendent in his conscience. The like 
fear of God, and benevolence to men we find in Job 31. 18, on. 
If I did despise the cause of my man-servant, or of my matd-ser- 
vant, when they contended with me: what then shall Ido when God 
riseth up? and when he visiteth, what shall I answer hin? Did 
not he that made me in the womb make him? and did not one 
fashion us in the womb? Ver. 21. Tf I have lift up my hand 
against the fatherless, when I saw my help in the gate: for des- 
truction from God was a terror to me, and by reason of his high- 
ness I could not endure. In a word, that judicious tenderness, 
and generous benevolence, which never fail to accompany the fear 
of the Almighty, will guide us in the path of duty according to 
this rule. None of us will live to himself, but as members one of 
another. And as many as thus walk by this rule, peace be on 
them, and mercy, and upon the Jsrael of God. 

Tuis path of our indispensable duty, is the sure way for the 
lengthening our own tranquility ; and our peace and happiness are 
closely linked with our duty. This law is liberty, and this ser- 
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vice freedom: in keeping this commandment, there is great 
reward.” 

II. Tue reason to enforce it: For this is the law and the 
prophets. If we mean to claim kindred with Moses, and the 
prophets, Christ and his apostles, we must attend to this golden 
rule. If we set it aside, we discard all the sacred writers, and re- 
fuse submission to that one Laweiver, who is able to save and to- 
destroy. If we have any reverence for the Jewish lawgiver, who 
was king in Jesurun: any regard to that spirit of truth that in- 
spired all the prophets, or to our King on the holy hill of Zion, 
who is now in the midst of the throne in heaven, and sitteth King 
forever: or to the words of inspiration in the writings of the 
apostles of the Lamb, we must attend to thislaw. But if we cast 
this law behind our back, it will be interpreted, that we will not 
have Christ to reign over us. Let us not divide Christ from his 
own law, or separate Moses and the prophets from their own writ- 
ings; as the infidel Jews built the sepulchres of the prophets, 
pretending a mighty reverence for their persons, while they re- 
jected and crucified the Lord of Glory, to whom all the prophets 
gave witness. The doctrine and law of Christ is Christ. Eph. 4. 
20. But ye have not so learned Christ, viz. asa lesson. So when 
Moses and the prophets are said to be read, we understand their 
writings. Let us then receive this law from the mouth of our 
gracious lawgiver, and lay up this his commandment in our hearts, 
or give up all the sacred laws of the holy bible. The shocking 
consequences of this latter, you may prove by arguing from the 
less to the greater, in the words of him that is ordained of God 
to be judge both of quick and dead. Mat. 5. 19. Whosoever 

therefore 


* If anything further need be said to illustrate the genuine sense of this 
golden rule, and prevent mistakes about it ; let us attend to the follow- 
ing story. Contentus had an estate of £.9000, Avarus of £.3000, Penitus 
of £.1000. -Avarus being blind thro’ covetousness to the sense of the rule, 
asks of Contentus £.3000 of his estate to make him equal, and pleads the 
text. Had you, says he, but £.3000, and I £.9000, you would have me 
give you the sum I ask of you, and must do as you would be done by. 
Peniius, who penetrated deep into the affair, atter a judicious pause, 
charges Avarus with covetousness, and engages to prove it upon him ; 
not by a train of laboured reasonings, which he knew, Avarus could not 
comprehend, but by a blow at the root. Thus, says he, Contentus has 
thrice as much as you, and you have thrice as much as I; now give me 
£1000 of your estate, and make me equal with you, otherwise, I must 
conclude, that not from a sense of the rule, but from evil covetousness 
you asked £.3000 of Contentus. He was confounded ; his own conscience 
reproached him, not for violating the law in withholding the money asked 
by Penitus, but for perverting the sense of it, and making it to subserve 
the interest of his avarice ; while he is eagerly grasping at the estate of 
Contentus, which belongeth not to him. 
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therefore shall break one of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven. 


III. Pornr out duty in some special cases by this unerring rule. 
1. I pray you, my friends and brethren, to take a tour with 
me over to Great-Britain, and see this divine law introduced at 
the highest court of the nation, or ata British junto, laying a plot 
to enslave America. But first allow me to take one thing for 
eranted, which I am sure you cannot in honor, or with truth and 
justice deny me, viz. that the king and parliament, and all the 
ministers of state in Old-Hngland, are as fully bound and obliged 
by this law, as the meanest peasants. He that sitteth on the circle 
of the earth, beholds the inhabitants thereof as grasshoppers be- 
fore him, and regardeth the rich no more than the poor, for they 
are all the work of his hands. Distempered minds may have 
respect to him that weareth the gay clothing, and despise the man 
in vile apparel; but God doth not so. He sees the difference to 
be trivial and momentary. They will soon lie down alike in the 
dust, and the worms shall cover them. The potentates of the 
earth, that in contempt of God make a prey of their fellow crea- 
tures, will find sooner or later, that God is more glorious than 
these mountains of prey. When they are brought down to the 
sides of the pit, you may see their infamy and weakness painted 
in lively colours. Isa. 14. 10. -All they (in the infernal regions) 
shall speak and say unto thee, Art thou also become weak as we? 
Art thou become like unto us? Thy pomp is brought down to the 
grave, and the noise of thy viols: the worm is spread under thee, 
and the worms cover thee. ver. 16. They that see thee, shall nar- 
row!y look upon thee, and consider thee, saying, Is this the man 
that made the earth to tremble? that did shake kingdoms ? that 
made the world as a wilderness, and destroyed the cities thereof 2 
that opened not the house of his prisoners? ver. 18. All the 
kings of the nations (viz. that had not been tyrants but benefac- 
tors to their people, and like Augustus, fathers of their country) 
even all of them lie in glory, every one in his own house. But 
thou art cast out of thy grave as an abominable branch; and as the 
raiment of those that are slain, thrust thro’ with the sword, that 
go down to the stones of the pit, as a carcase trodden under feet. 
Thou shalt not be joined with them in burial, because thon hast de- 
stroyed thy land, and slain thy people: the seed of evil doers shall 
never be renowned. Doeg, an armourbearer to king Sal, has 
hands full of blood, makes not the Lord his strength, but trusts in 
the abuudance of his riches, and strengtheneth himself in his 
wickedness, by the favor of his bloody prince. But God soon 
plucks him away, and roots him out of his dwelling place. They 
that 
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that set God at defiance, and trust in oppression, and become vain 
in robbery, will presently feel their fatal mistake. If earthly 
rulers are as properly stiled gods at this day, as in old-testament 
times, when they represented that king that was to come, and is 
truly God; yet they shall die like men, and fall as other princes 
have done before them. God respecteth not any that are wise in 
heart; nor is moved with their deepest laid plots. He leadeth 
counsellors away spoiled, and maketh the judges fools. 

Bur it is time to attend on the court—Hark !—Who is it we 
hear speaking! Is it a Bute, a Mansfield; or by what name or 
title shall we distinguish him? ‘What shall we do with our 
‘ American colonies? If we let them thus alone to govern them- 
‘ selves, and enjoy their own laws, their natural and charter rights 
‘ and liberties, they will soon arrive to such numbers, wealth and 
* greatness, that we shall not be able to control them. In less 
than a century, in the manner they have increased, they will be 
more numerous than Hngland, Scotland and Ireland, with all 
* their appendages in this part of the world. - Besides, our people 
‘ will leave our lands untenanted, and emigrate to that land of 
liberty, and have lands of their own: and alas! our ereat pro- 
prietors of lands, especially in Scotland, and even in Ireland, 
* must become poor, or work for their living. My advice there- 
fore is, to assume an absolute despotic power over them, and 
‘ assert our right to bind them in all cases whatsoever. In conse- 
quence of which openly avowed claim, we may proceed to tax * 
‘ them by a stamp-act and duty on tea; obliging them to purchase 
‘ it of us, or live without it. We may show our high authority 
‘also by changing times and laws, curtailing their privileges, 
‘ altering their charters, blocking up their harbors, stopping their 
‘ trade, and prohibiting by our decrees their fishing. And if, 
‘ after all, they will not surrender their liberties, and submit to 
‘ all the grievousness we may prescribe, we can outlaw them by 
‘ the omnipotence of parliament; we may call them rebels, send 
‘ armed forces among them, divide and conquer them, or wear 
‘ them out: then seize their lands; and such as we are pleased 
‘ to save alive, may be our tenants at will, and upon our own 
‘ terms. Thus a greater revenue will arise from America, than 
‘ from the conquered kingdom of Zreland. We can then make 
ample provision for all the friends of our government, which at 
* present we cannot do.” Who is this that seconds the motion ? 

The 
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* Sir R. Walpole, (as I have heard) being urged in his day to tax 
America, replied, “I will leaye that to some future minister of less sense 
and more courage.” 
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‘“¢ The honorable gentleman that spoke last, has proposed some- 
thing worthy of himself. Surely his heart is very deep. I 
apprehend the plan may be easily carried into execution. The 
Americans will not fight: or if they do, they will not be able to 
cope with the power of Great-Britain. And if the nation’s 
debt be encreased, it may soon be reimbursed by confiscating 
estates, and other revenues arising from America. The ready 
rhino will engage many in America to promote our designs. 
King Charles the first, tho’ a very good king and martyr, was 
impolitic in taxing the people as he did, without the votes of 
parliament, (for they would not abet his measures.) But we, 
you may observe, have a good parliament, that will vote things 
proposed to them by the minister, that must be supposed to know 
better than they, what is fit for them to vote.” But are all 
united in this device? No.—Who is that tall, that grave, that 
venerable personage? Is it the noted, the victorious Harl, from 
whose tongue a more than Ciceronian eloquence has so often flowed 
in the cause of his country, and in defence of truth and justice ¢ 
“The power of Great-Britain 1 will not dispute: let it be so, 
‘ thatshe can blow America into atoms. Allow Great-Britain to 
‘ have the longest sword, and strongest arm; and by might can 
‘ overcome right, and reap a large revenue of the wages of un- 
‘ righteousness. Can this be true policy? Must not every one 
‘ of us give account of himself to him that judgeth righteously, 
‘ and respecteth not the Britons any more than the Americans ? 
‘ Is this to do as we would be done by? What if we had been 
‘ driven by the cruel oppressions and bloody persecutions of a 
‘ parent state, from our native land, to seek a refuge among say- 
‘ ages, in a waste, howling wilderness, at the distance of three 
‘ thousand miles; and at such immense expense of wealth, lives, 
‘ and labour, had subdued the uncultivated wilds, got a comfor- 
‘ table settlement, and put ourselves under the parent state for 
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protection ; taking the public faith as a pledge of security of 
our lives, properties, and all the immunities and privileges be- 
longing to liege subjects: should we think it consistent with 
truth, with justice, or mercy ? with the loving our neighbour as 
ourselves, or doing as we would be done by, thus to encroach 
upon our rights? Should we not view it as contrary to the 
whole spirit of the moral law, and a daring contempt of the 
God of judgment? And should we not deem it an insupportable 
calamity, to have them that hate us to rule over us? And do 
not all the oppressed, in all ages and nations, look upon their 
oppressors to be their haters? And are we not obliged by: all 
the laws of God, and rules of our dignified office, to give the 
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best and most hearty counsel to one so young and tender, and 
that, we know, cannot withstand us ?* 

‘THE good and pious people, in that western world, are very 
closely attached to the mother country. They rejoiced in the 
revolution. ‘They offered many thanksgivings to God, when in 
a critical juncture, king Greorge the first came to the throne. 
King George the second was their darling, I had almost said 
their idol. They look upon his royal successor as their father, 
ready to redress their grievances; as their benefactor, ready to 
promote their welfare. How will they be shocked and surprised 
if the king should change his voice, and attack them in so tender 
a part as their liberties? thinking to change times and laws, 
and make a prey of his most loving subjects? Can we advise 
him to such measures? Shall a people long accustomed to the 
sceptre of love, be now made to groan under the iron rod of op- 
pression? Will they not say, If it had been an enemy that 
reproached and oppressed us, we could have borne it: but it 
was thou, the successor of him who was. dear to us as the 
apple of our eye: thou that didst promise fair at thy first com- 
ing to the throne, and under whose shadow we hoped to enjoy 
great quietness, peace and safety. Moreover, shall the throne 
of iniquity have fellowship with the God of justice and love, 
while it frameth mischief by law ? Don’t we certainly know by 
the unerring oracles that the throne of a king is upholden by 
mercy: and as /sa. 16.5. And in mercy shall the throne be es- 
tablished ; and he shall sit upon it in truth ; in the tabernacle of 
David, judging and seeking judgment, and hasting righteous- 
ness. What can we mean by advising to such a change of con- 
duct towards America? Has he too many living subjects? Do 
we mean to alienate the hearts of the three millions all at once 
from their beloved king? Do we mean to undermine his throne, 
ruin his house, or together therewith the whole kingdom? Is 
this to honor the king and love our neighbor as ourselves, and 
to do as we should think it honorable, just and reasonable to be 


done by, if they were Britons and we Americans ?” 
The 


*'Thus in a decent, filial and mannerly temper towards his father Reho- 


boam, doth Abijah 2. Chro. 13.7. pungently tax the rebellion of Jeroboam 
against him, with this remarkable circumstance, viz. that it was when he 
was young and tender hearted, and could not withstand him; being at 
the time referred to but about forty years of age. Solomon, it seems, 
with an aching heart spoke of his successor : who knoweth whether he 
eee be a wise manor a fool? Wo to thee, O land, when thy king is a 
child. 


“ Better die a child at four, 
“ Than live and die so at four score,” 
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The turn that things took in Great-Britain we all know very 
well. But whether they did right or wrong, I will not absolutely 
determine, but follow that of the apostle, to judge nothing before 
the time, until the Lord come, who both will bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness, and make manifest the counsels of the 
heart. I shall leave the representation on each side to your sober 
consciences, and refer the whole matter to him that judgeth 
righteously. And may I not on this occasion adopt the words of 
Jepthah in his pungent remonstrance against an invading Ammon- 
itish king? Judg. 11. 27. Wherefore [have not sinned against thee, 
but thou dost me wrong to war against me: the Lord the judge be 
judge this day, between the children of Israel and the children 
of Ammon. And of this you may be assured, that if the Britons 
have dealt truly and sincerely with Americans, they will rejoice 
in all the advantages, they may at any time have gotten against 
us; but if not, then a fire will come out from some where, and 
burn in their consciences, or in their land; and a fire kindled in 
God’s anger, if repentance and faith in the atoning blood of the 
great sacrifice prevent not, will burn to the lowest hell. The 
God of judgment and the God who is love, beholdeth mischief 
and spite, to requite them with his hand. The poor leaveth it to 
him. We will then leave the Britons to their own master to stand 
or fall, while we know for certain, that they must be judged as 
well as we, by this perfect law of love and liberty in the text. 
In this unerring balance must they and all their conduct towards 
America be weighed ; and it lies upon them to consider whether 
they shall not be found wanting. 


2. Ler us then bid adieu tothe land of our forefather’s sepul- 
chres. A dark cloud is thence arising upon America. What 
shall we do? Shall we tamely submit to all their encroachments, 
or shall we resist? This is the important point to be canvassed. 
But before we attend the council, let one thing be granted, viz. 
that we all ought, with great reverence and humiliation, to submit 
to God, and own his hand. Who gave Jacob to the spoil, and Js- 
rael to the robbers? Is it not the Lord, against whom we have 
so grievously sinned? God has drawn out a sword against us, to 
avenge the quarrel of his covenant. And his anger is not yet 
turned away, but his hand is stretched out still. For the people 
turn not to him that smiteth them, nor do they (duly) seek the 
Lord of hosts. The wicked chastising the people of God, are his 
hand and sword. We must have our uncircumcised hearts humbled, 
and accept of the punishment of our iniquity, receive correction, 
own that God is righteous, and that we are wicked. ~ 

APrreR the wicked counsel of Balaam to draw Israel to sin, that 

they 
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they might be forsaken of God, and become a prey to the Moabites, 
it was ever the cunning craft and policy of the enemies of Israel, 
to fall upon them, when they forsook God, and their defence de- 
parted from them. Would the Britons have dared thus to mag- 
nify themselves against this people of the Lord of hosts, had 
they not been apprised of our declensions, and abounding in- 
iquities’ he iniquities of Israel often brought them low, and 
withheld good things from them; as we are now brought low by 
our iniquities. But shall we submit to men, in what appears to 
us a matter of wrong and injustice? Some tool of British tyr- 
rany stands up in its defence, and presses submission. “ We are 
obliged to fear and honor the king, to be subject to the higher 
powers, to obey magistrates, and submit to every ordinance of 
man, and not meddle with them that are given to change. The 
powers that be are ordained of God. Many of us are under an 
oath of allegiance: great would be the guilt of perjury if we 
resist. We ought to obey the king’s commandment, and that in 
regard to the oath of God, which obliges us to non-resistance 
and passive obedience. 
‘FURTHER, we cannot withstand the power of Great-Britain. 
She has long in a good measure held the balance of Hurope. 
We have neither counsel, nor strength, nor preparations for the 
war. If we refuse the decrees from our mother country, how- 
ever unrighteous, nothing but ruin is before us. It is the best 
prudence for us to bow our shoulders to bear all the burdens 
that may be laid upon us, rather than to make bad worse, by 
rising in rebellion against the government. 
‘Moreover, if we were in the case of the king and his minis- 
ters, we should wish for a tame submission. Let us do as we 
would be done by, if we were in their case and- they in our’s. 
So that our duty to God, prudence for ourselves, and our duty 
one to another, as enjoined us in the golden rule, do all oblige 
us to non-resistance, and passive obedience.” If you are 
shocked at such a gross perverting the scripture, you will do well 
to consider, that he who is first in his own cause seemeth just ; 
but his neighbor cometh and searcheth him out. Let us attend to 
an American patriot, and hear what can be said in reply. “We 
owe our first and chief subjection to the supreme King: and the 
fear of God is first before the fear of an earthly king. Our 
obedience to earthly rulers is to be for the Lord’s sake, and in 
obedience to him. They must then conduct as his vicegerents, 
be the ministers of God for good to the people ; act in character 
as benefactors to mankind, shepherds of the people, to watch 
over, feed, protect, and rule them to their own happiness. An 
earthly ruler must ai be obeyed while he guides and goy- 
erns 
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erns in the integrity of his heart, and by the skilfulness of his 
hands. I readily agree in this, that a civil magistrate should be 
obeyed, as long as he answers that character, Esth. 10.3. or 
Mordecai the Jew was next unto king Ahasuerus, and great 
among the Jews, and accepted of the multitude of his brethren, 
seeking the wealth of his people, and speaking peace to all his 
seed. 
‘Bur when a king breaks over the compact, violates his coro- 
nation oath, sets aside truth, justice, and mercy, those founda- 
tions of all government human and divine; no more acts in 
character by redressing the grievances of his people, is deaf to 
their petitions, withholds his protection, yea commences hostili- 
ities against them: and because they put not into his mouth 
what he cannot constitutionally demand,* he even prepares war 
against them: such an one doth virtually unking himself, be- 
come an usurper, and give out his mandates without authority. 
If a king will keep within the line of his office, and exercise 
only a lawful and constitutional authority, he must be obeyed : 
but if he and his ministers arrogantly think to change times and 
laws, and alter the constitution, we must not meddle with them 
thus given to change. We are obliged by the allegiance we owe 
to Christ, to discard all usurpation, and tyranny among men. 
My soul, come not thou into their secret; unto their assembly, 
mine honor, be not thow united. Shall he prosper, by despising 
the oath, by breaking the covenant? Shall the statutes of Omra 
be kept, and all the works of the house of Ahad, in contempt 
of the great King? We have adivine warrant to resist a tyrant 
and oppressor, not only in the oracles of truth, but by that 
light and law of nature, by which we resist a thief or robber, 
that cometh not but for to kill, to steal, and to destroy; de- 
manding our purses, spoiling our goods, and threatening our 
lives. This law of nature was put into us by our great Creator, 
has 
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* The taxing, at our Saviour’s birth, was a mere enrolling ; and a tax 
laid on land, or otherwise levying money by the representatives of a free 
people for necessary uses, has been hitherto approved and practiced 
among all civilized nations. But to tax a, people, and extort money from 
them, otherwise than by the constitution of government they have agreed 
to, has been so detested in all ages, that we find but one instance of it 
among all the kings of Judah, viz. Jehoiakim, 2 Kings, 23, 35. and even 
that, by the despotic command of the tyrant his master. Nor have we 
more than one instance in all the holy bible of taxing, in this sense, 
among the pagans, viz. Seleucus Philopater, son of Antiochus the great, 
Dan. 11.20. Then shall stand up a raiser of taxes, or a sender forth of 
the extortioner or extorter : but he was soon destroyed, neither in anger, 
nor in battle; being slain by Heliodorus, one of his own servants, as 
king Charles I. was for the like cause advanced to a scaffold. 
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has been in force in all ages, and among all nations: not to re- 
sist in such a case, is the way to receive to ourselves damnation. 
The Holy Ghost stiles them raaring lions, ravening wolves, 
leopards, bears, dragons, crooked serpents, and such like ven- 
omous beasts; and whoever disputed the lawfulness of resisting 
such mischievous devourers ?”? But are we able to defend our- 
selves against such a potent unnatural enemy? We will not boast 
of our own strength, nor vaunt ourselves against our foes. We 
own we have no might against this great company of savages, 
and foreigners, and Britons, that cometh against us, neither know 
we what to do, but our eyes are to the hope of our Jsrael; our 
help is only in the Lord that made heaven and earth. Our fathers 
trusted in him, and were delivered from the numerous natives. 
’ We cannot help ourselves, but God can help us; and it is well 
known that power belongeth to God, and he can save with many 
or few, as he pleases. And tho’ we are now under his frowns, 
yet we hope for a reformation, and that God will return and have 
compassion according to the multitude of his tender mercies. But 
if we surrender our liberties, we give up the divine protection, 
and virtually say as Jehoram, This evil is of the Lord; what (or 
why) should I wait for the Lord any longer? We know he is a 
God of judgment, and hateth wrong and injustice. Tho’ for wise 
and holy ends, he may, for-a time, look on them that deal very 
treacherously, and hold his tongue, while the wicked devoureth 
the man that is more righteous than he; and make men like the 
fishes, the great devouring the less; yet he is the holy one of 
Israel: will sooner or later vindicate his name. And when he 
riseth to save all the meek of the earth, he will make the wrath 
of man to praise him. We hope he will, in his own time, judge 
our foes, and plead our cause against an ungodly nation, that de- 
light in war, and against all that have been an arm of strength 
to the children of Zot. The justice of our cause gives us hope 
of help from a faithful Creator. If a parliament, at three thou- 
sand miles distarice, can bind us in all cases whatsoever, our lands 
are at their dispose. Strange, if they be the proprietors of 
America, that they never put in their claim before. When the 
king of the children of Ammon, invaded Israel, to take spvil and 
a prey, he had no other pretext for his injustice but this, viz. 
Israel took away my land, when they came out of Egypt. Now 
therefore restore again those lands peaceably. The truth was, 
the Moabites had taken those lands before Jsrael’s coming, and Js- 
rael took them from the Moabites, by the special favor and gift of 
him whose is the earth and the fulness thereof: and the people of 
God had quietly possessed them for 300 years. 
We have a title to our lands by possession ; for more than a 
century 
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century and a half. The great proprietor of the universe, and the 
God of the whole earth has given us our lands, by almost as great 
wonders as those wrought for Jsrael, in giving them the land of 
Canaan. It has been the practice, and is till this day, to purchase 
them of the natives; and our lands have been guaranteed to us by 
the king of Hngland. Is not all this enough to make out our 
title? Must we now be turned out of the possession, which God 
hath given us to inherit? Must we be servants in the land which 
we have so good a title to? When king Ahad received the sum- 
mons from Benhadad to surrender, 1 Kings, 20.3. Thy silver and 
thy gold is mine, thy wives also and thy children, even the good- 
liest are mine: he submitted upon this tenor—My lord O king, 
according to thy saying, I am thine, and ail that I have.i. e. I will 
pay homage to thee as my liege Lord. But the cruelty and cov- 
etousness of the tyrant, like the horseleach’s two daughters, 
erying, Give, give, being emboldened by so ready and tame a sub- 
mission, he proceeds to add insult to most extravagant demand; the 
substance of which was, that his servants should search his house, 
and take what they pleased, and especially what was most pleas- 
ant and goodly in the eyes of Ahab. The elders of the land were 
then consulted. They all agree not to hearken to such a cruel 
insulting demand. This thing I may not do, is the message back. 
There is a may not, or a cannot, insuch cases. God then frowned 
upon the insulting foe. If we struggle for our liberties, and are 
conquered, we may be humbled and reformed, and God may at 
length pity his people. The wheels may turn, but if we give up 
our liberties, before they are by violence wrested from us, they 
are gone forever. 

THE most popular plea for a tame surrender of our all, to be 
bound in all cases whatsoever, is that proposed by Sennacherib, 
Isa. 36.16. A plea likely to prevail with people that are weak, 
unthinking and soon weary of the troubles of the war. Thus saith 
the king of Assyria, make an agreement with me by a present, and 
come out to me; and eat ye every one of his vine, and every one of 
his figtree, and drink ye every one of the waters of his own cis- 
tern: until I come and take you away to aland like your own land, a 
land of corn and wine, a land of bread and vineyards. Hezekiah had 
given him above two hundred thousand pounds sterling, to turn 
away from him, and yet in violation of the treaty, and without re- 
turning the money, he would persuade them to trust him with their 
all; and that they may thereby better their condition. But tyrants 
with all their fair promises, are political hypocrites; and they 
that believe them are ensnared. The whole truth is not told. 
The whole is thus. If you will rely upon the word of one that 
neither fears God nor regards man, and lately proved himself so 

false 
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false to Hezekiah, you may quietly possess your estates, so long, 
and no longer, than the tyrant pleases. Whom he will he slays, 
and whom he will he keeps alive. If he sees cause to give your 
lands to his soldiers, he will carry you to a land (and it may be) 
as good as your own: but it will not be your own. You will be 
poor and strangers in it, and far from the holy land. Is this to 
better one’s condition? But you may say, if I was the prime min- 
ister of state in Hngland, I should wish for a surrender of Amer- 
ican liberties, and we must do as we would be done by. If you 
was as blind and infatuated as all tyrannical ministers and in their 
place, you would, doubtless, do as they do. So, if you was a 
wolf, you would wish to have the sheep tamely submit to be de- 
voured; and if you was a devil you would go about as a roaring 
lion seeking to devour. But this is not the sense of the rule. If 
you was a Briton, could you in reason, conscience and honor, de- 
sire such a tame, unmanlike, dastardly submission in America ? 
If not, then by this rule you cannot find yourself obliged to sur- 
render. IJ speak as to wise men; judge ye what I say. Weigh 
the premises, and stand up in self-defence, or-yield yourselves as 
willing slaves, and entail bondage upon your children; who, per- 
haps, may rise up and call you cursed ; but if you struggle and 
are conquered, your own consciences will not reproach you, and 
your children may rise up and call you blessed, on account of your 
faithful endeavours. And who can tell how soon the tables may 
be turned ? The great God may appear for us, and.make Britons 
to know that the heavens do rule: that he whose name alone is 
Jehovah is the most high over all the earth. Let us do our duty 
and leave the event with God, who will certainly show that he 
rules in Jacob and to the ends of the earth, being king of nations 
as well as king of saints, and will plead our cause. He styles 
himself a God that bringeth down high looks, and saveth the 
afflicted people; and hath said, by strength shall no man prevail. 
3. Now, sirs, I request your patience, hoping you will take a 
turn with me to the metropolis of that State, to which we were 
annexed in 1764, enter their cabinet, and attend to the state poli- 
ticians. “If the New-Hampshire Grants on our northern borders 
‘ were annexed to us, we might lay claim to their lands, and fill 
‘ our purses, by granting patents, and get a large share of those 
‘lands into ourhands. This will greatly impoverish the new set- 
‘ tlements, and bring them low. We may set up officers over them, 
‘ that will promote our designs, and establish courts so numerous 
‘ and expensive, as to be too heavy for them to bear: by all which 
‘ many will become our tenants. We may enlarge the quit-rents, 
‘ and hold them subject to special writs from this chief seat of 
‘ government, and keep them low. Now is the time. Let us not 
consult 
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consult them. They will oppose the motion here and in Great- 
Britain. But let us write to the king, and represent it as for 
their interest to be annexed to us, and request it as a favor. 
And considering the plan formed to subjugate these Colonies, 
and considering who is on the throne, and about it, we shall be 
easily believed. And if by an arbitrary act, they should be an- 
nexed to us, it will be a good step to teach the Americans sub- 
mission to despotic government, and will bring us under special 
obligations to stand by them in all their future advances of arbi- 
trary power. And as for the new settlers, poor people, they 
will not be able to withstand the royal authority, and so they 
may in the event be to us, what Leland is to Britain.” Do 
all thus seek their own, not every man another’s wealth ? 
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Nature hath left that tincture in our blood, 
That all men would be tyrants if they cowd: + 
If they forbear their neighbors to devour, 
Tis not for want of will, but want of power. 
JURE DIVINO, | 


Tue wicked plotteth against the just, and gnasheth upon him 
with his teeth: the Lord shall laugh at him, for he seeth that his day 
iscoming. A snare did not use to be laid in the sight of any bird. 
The new settlers are about their necessary business, and are little 
aware of the pit that is made, and the snare hid for them. But 
doth the cabinet afford no patron for injured innocence? Have 
the oppressed no comforter, while on the side of their oppressors 
there is power? Yes, beloved. For justice shall not be wholly 
run down, without a witness for it’s injured rights. There was a 
Nicodemus in the Jewish court, that could say as much for an in- 
jured, abused Messiah, as he ought to have said for the worst of 
criminals. Doth our law judge any man before it hear him, and 
know what he doth? And there was a Lot, you know, even in 
Sodom, that could plead the laws of friendship, and sacred rights 
of hospitality, on behalf of the two angels his guests. Hear one 
then, even in the cabinet, that fears God, and regards man; is 
judicious, just, and hating covetousness; that wisely knows that 
the exacting money for patents of those that came honestly by 
their lands, is but picking their pockets at the expence of justice ; 
and that treasures got by deceit, or a lying tongue, are a vanity 
tossed to and fro of them that seek death. ‘‘ Are you in earnest, 
‘ gentlemen? Is it possible? Can such policy as this be har- 
‘ boured a moment in our cabinet? Don’t we all acknowledge a 
‘ God that judgeth in the earth? And shall not the measure we 
‘ mete to others, be measured to us again? Will not a faithful 
‘ Creator take their part, and have respect to the work of his 
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hands? Shall we not set the cries of the widow, the fatherless, 
and afflicted against ourselves? Shall we that now hate them in 
practice, get to be rulers over them? Hatred is often covered 
by deceit, but love is without dissimulation. Let us follow the 
dictates of humanity and charity, and do as we would be done 
by. They have now already got as good a title to their lands, as 
the English government can give; if this must fail, other titles 
may be called in question, and the public faith be no foundation 
to build our interests upon. Shall titles of lands fail, and pri- 
vate property be changed, by being annexed to a different goy- 
ernment under the same king? Who ever thought of such a 
nonsensical destruction of private property, by all the additions 
to Connecticut, or Rhode-Island, from the Massachusetts-Bay ? 
I-had rather be confined to our present limits, than to have them 
enlarged by such gross deceit, iniquity, and injustice.” 

I sHALL leave it to you, gentlemen, to decide upon the prem- 
ises; and only add, that the late governors and courtiers of New- 
York must, as well as we, be judged by this perfect law of liberty ; 
and all their conduct towards these plantations, be weighed in 
that balance ; and he that knoweth to do good, and doth it not, 
to him it is sin. 

4, Now, beloved, if you are not quite exhausted hy hearing so 
many hard and ungrateful things, I must entreat you to retire with 
me, and let us hold a consultation among ourselves. Let us con- 
- sider, take advice one of another, and speak our minds freely. The 
question now to be decided is, Are we obliged by the perfect law of 
love and liberty, to continue under the yoke of that state, to which 
with so much injustice we were annexed? We must be free with, 
and friendly to one another, as companions in tribulation ; with a 
mutual fellow-feeling together, and a genuine tenderness for our 
offspring ; keeping all along in view the common cause of these 
injured and oppressed states. We all know the woe pronounced 
in the word of God, against them that decree unrighteous decrees, 
and write the greviousness they have prescribed ; and that all the 
anrighteous acts in the world are in contempt of the God of judg- 
ment; so that all the world ought to discard them, if able to do 
it. Such arbitrary, unjust acts, are never ratified in heaven. It 
is supposed that the open sons of Belzel, that will endure no yoke, 
perpetuating their wickedness in contempt of all law ; do not so 
exceedingly provoke the Lord, as the ministers of justice, framing 
mischief by law. ‘These latter do in effect make the Supreme . 
Ruler to serve with their sins, and use his authority against him- 
self. Let us call in self-love to our aid, and our justice and char- 
ity begin at home. Weare chiefly from Mew-Hngland ; our genius 
and temper, and the laws we have been accustomed to, are very 
different 
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different from those of New-York. Hence it may be reasonably 
supposed, that these counties would have been three or four times 
as numerous, at this day, had they never been annexed to that 
state. And should we continue a few years more in that connec- 
tion, and the quitrents be exacted according to the late resolve of 
their convention, for the time past, as well as now to come; we 
must sell our lands, if we can find buyers, at least in part, in or- 
der to pay them. The encrease of our inhabitants will be re- 
tarded. But let us for a minute set all these aside, and consider 
our distance from the chief seat of government, some three, and 
some four hundred miles from the chief place of trade and busi- 
ness. How is it practicable for us to be represented, in their 
assemblies, in any measure answerable to the exigencies of these 
remote plantations? A tender God enjoined his people Israel, 
Deut. 17. 14, on, to set no other as king or ruler over them but 
(as it is expressed) one from among thy brethren shalt thou set 
king over thee : thou mayest not set a stranger over thee, which 1s 
not thy brother. ver. 10. That his heart be not lifted up above 
his brethren. It is elsewhere mentioned as a curse, to have them 
that hate us to rule over us. We know men by their fruits. Ac- 
tions are more invincible proofs than words. We look upon all 
to be strangers that have no fellow-feeling with us; and all those 
as our brethren, that are afflicted in all wherein these plantations 
are afflicted. Now, if you find yourselves obliged to think that 
the rulers of that state hate us, are strangers to us, stand aloof* 
from our sore, have forged chains for us, and lift up themselves 
above us, not owning us as their brethren :—How, in the name of 
reason, can you expect they will assist us in opening a trade to 
the lake, in erecting those mechanical works, that are needful in 
these remote parts? Itis no pleasure to me to renew your an- 
cient griefs. But I must drop a few words. You have the feel- 
ings of humanity; judge ye what I say. Is it reasonable? is it 
just? is it for the public weal? that an infant country after the 
expence of a court-house and joal, should have four county courts 
in a year, and to all these three or four times the number of jury- 
men be summoned, at the nod of a petty deputy-sheriff, that is 
necessary? Andif any, at two days warning, tho’ without an 
horse and cash, do not attend, at the distance of thirty, forty, or 
fifty miles, and stay the whole week, or till dismissed, upon their 
own cost, while they have nothing, or next to nothing to do; ina 
few days almost the only support of their poor families, except 
bread, must be seized by the officer. Is this justice? Is this to 
maintain the honer of government? Doth not righteousness, at 
this rate, spring up as poisonous hemlock in the furrows of the 
field? Doth it consist with justice, with mercy, with humanity, 
or 
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or with any thing laudable and praise-worthy, even among Pagans, 
to govern such infant settlements (or any other) by a law, in vir- 
tue of which a poor neighbour, at a small distance, may have his 
cow taken from him for a note of hand for three shillings with 
cost? Who that has one spark of humanity, but would sooner 
lose a dozen such trifling debts, than to be the maker, or executor 
of such a law? But I could wish many past things might be bur- 
ied in oblivion, provided we might, with the consent of our neigh- 
bouring state, enjoy liberty and wholesome laws for the time to 
come. Isitthen? I appeal to reason, to conscience. Is it the mind 
of our gracious King, expressed in this perfect law of love and 
liberty, that we continue annexed to that state, against the whole 
grain of our nature and education, and against those principles of 
justice, resplendent in your consciences ; and contrary to the most 
apparent interests of these territories? So speak ye, and so con- 
duct in this weighty affair, as they that expect to be judged by 
this perfect law of liberty. 


5. Br so good now, my brethren, as to take a tour with me to 
Philadelphia, and attend a few minutes to the grand council of 
these American States. We consider them as defenders of truth, 
justice and mercy; the patrons of liberty, and advocates for the 
rights of mankind. We long to hear what passes among them, 
relative to our affairs, and shall watch to catch any thing out of 
their mouth in favor of our tranquility and freedom. But let me 
stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance, that these our 
political fathers will speak and act in character: they have no 
creating power to relieve us, but can do nothing against our lib- 
erty : yea, they may countenance and encourage us that, if we be ~ 
made free, to use it rather. 

It is hoped discretion and prudence will guide us, according to 
the honesty of our designs in so nice a point as our union with 
these States. 

We read of one of good understanding in the fear of the Lord ; 
and that God’s servant shall deal prudently ; and of a good under- 
standing, which all they have that do his commandments: and we 
find the fearer of God guiding his affairs with discretion. But we 
are as well assured, that a great oppressor is void of understand- 
ing; and that oppression, or a temper and resolution to oppress, 
maketh a wise man mad ; so that the wisest counsellors of a Pha- 
raoh became brutish in their knowledge. They that discard 
truth and justice, do, in point of prudence, lose their senses, as 
is evident by the holy bible, and history of all ages. Being hood- 
winked by bribes, or blinded by pride, covetousness and a lust of 
power ; they ae as much infatuated in their politics, as vici- 
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ated in their morals. Such may apply to the God of judgment to 
succeed their cruel plots, or to men in authority, to support, 
beyond their power, their unjust claims, but know not why they 
ask of God or men; and are as much lost to the dictates of good 
sense, as to the rights of justice ; but I hope better things of this 
honorable convention, and that a prudent conduct will be added to 
the goodness of their cause, and honesty of their intentions. How 
otherwise can we, in a rational way, and by the observation of all 
ages, account for that wisdom, that has hitherto guided the chief 
council of these states; commanding such universal reverence, 
from them; and also from the wisest men in Hurope: but that they 
have all along set the supreme Ruler before them, and keep truth, 
justice and mercy ever in view? You will then judiciously con- 
sider, they can do neither more nor less, for us than as they act 
for all these united States. They may defend and espouse the 
cause of any parts or members oppressed ; but they cannot oppress, 
or hurt us. They may do good, but cannot do evil: as the 
apostle saith, We can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth. 

Ler us then attend to what passes in that august assembly, and 
wait awhile for the issue. Hearken! Who is this that speaks? 
Is it a member from that state that has caused so much grief and 
trouble to these counties? We will soon know by what he saith. 
How embarrassed! not by the dictates of his own reason, which 
might lead him to espouse the cause of an oppressed people, but 
instructions from his constituents, may have plunged him into this 
visible confusion. A bad cause indeed, that cannot be defended 
without such perplexity! “ The three counties that desire the 
* countenance of this board, as a new American State, were taken 
from New-Hampshire, and given, or sold to us by a royal edict : 
our then so kind and good king was to have no small income from 
those lands, by the largest quit-rents ever paid on the continent. 
Our convention, upon this turn of times, have resolved themselves 
to be all one a king, to receive those quit-rents, which will be all 
lost to our state, if they should be encouraged to set up as a state 
by themselves. Our convention, in June, 1776, was so kind to 
them, as to grant several companies of rangers for their defence, 
which calls for more grateful returns, than their revolting from 
our jurisdiction. Protection calls for allegiance. It will be 
much to the injury of our state to be so dismembered, and lose 
our dominion and tribute money. If such a rebellion against 
authority should be winked at by this board, we may perhaps 
withdraw from it, at the call of our constituents, and so break 
the happy union of these states.” With as many more argu- 
ments as came into his mind, and as little to the purpose. 
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How forcible are right words, but what doth such arguing re- 


prove ? 


Bor we long to hear what is said by some impartial disinterested 


member, that knows no man after the flesh, whose soul abhors 
tyranny in America, as well asin Britain : and being inspired with 


the feelings of humanity, cannot stand aloof from our sore. 


¢ 
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Those New-Hampshire Grants were never annexed to the state 
of New-York by their own consent, but as horses and cattle are 
shifted from one to another by the will of their despotic masters. 
And their taking the advantage of the change, to put the poor 
people to the cost of another title to their lands, was carrying 
the matter of private property, in this case, further than many 
civilized Pagans have done, in case of conquered nations. | 
should have thought, that no man that knew any difference 
between right and wrong, (meum and tuum, ) could have hit upon 
such a project to get money. And this convention appears to me 
an heavy burden, which they are no longer able to bear. And 
if the state of Mew-York have shewed kindness to those planta- 
tions, by granting money for about 200 rangers for their defence ; 
it may serve as some just compensation for the injuries they 
have received. I would not expose any men or body of men 
further than: justice and truth oblige and necessity urges; yet I 
must say, on this critical occasion, that (as I have learned) the 
convention of New-York, in this affair, acted in their simplicity, 
and knew not any thing of the circumstances of those remote 
settlements. 
‘ ‘THOSE rangers were granted without the knowledge or request 
of the people in those parts, at the motion of one single man 
who attained the chief command: and if any representatives 
from the counties joined in the motion, it was chiefly from his 
representation. And tho’ both officers and soldiers would freely 
turn out with the militia in those parts upon any alarm, yet when 
under orders as rangers they were estecmed rather a nuisance 
than a defence, and innocently the wasters of the public money. 
And must a people be obliged by a courtesy, they never 
requested, and which was no favour to them, to be perpetual 
slaves to their mere nominal benefactors ? I depend upon it, the 
people there know better than to purchase mistaken favors at so 
dear arate. But suppose the favour of those rangers as great 
a3 was ever proposed, to barter their liberties for it, is to give a 
most extravagant price. We all think the being bound by 
Great-Britain to an absolute submission in all cases whatsoever, 
too great a recompence for her protection. This misapplied 
expense shows that the divine method is best, viz. that not strang- 
ers but our brethren rule over us; that know our wants and 
‘ circumstances. 
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circumstances. Had Vermont then been a State independent of 
‘ New-York, all the expence of those rangers had been spared. 
‘ We find the Britons to be strangers to us, and making gross 
‘ mistakes about us, when they meddle with our internal policy. 
‘ Colonies, at such a distance from their rulers, are treated with 
‘ contempt. The rulers lift up themselves above their brethren. 
‘ And many things are done by the rulers which ought not to be 
‘ done; and many things, which the public good requires, are ig- 
‘ norantly or carelessly omitted. I see not therefore, but those 
‘ counties have a natural right to freedom, and a fair opportunity 
‘ to assert it. For my part, | cannot but commisserate their case 
‘ and feel for their past sufferings. I know the heart of the op- ~ 
‘ pressed, for | myself have been severely scourged by that iron 
‘.rod. My life has been threatened and endangered, for no other 
‘ cause, but the sacrificing my merits, and risking my honor and 
‘ life, in defence of my injured, oppressed country. Nothing gives 
‘ me greater pleasure, than to be happily instrumental to undo the 
‘ heavy burdens and let the oppressed go free, and to break every 
‘ yoke of injustice and oppression. I rejoice to find in those re- 
‘ mote parts wisdom and manhood in asserting their rights as men ; 
‘ and so great a unanimity in the general cause. Let us encour- 
‘agethem. Their advancement will be the glory of the American 
‘ union. We hope to be free, and that all America will be so, and 
‘ the cries of the oppressed heard no more, in these western climes. 
‘ Truth, justice, and mercy, can never do wrong to the state of 
‘ New-York. I wish the lengthening of their tranquility ; but 
‘ cannot do evil that a false and mistaken good may come to them. 
‘ If they withdraw from this board, because we cannot become 
‘ oppressors in their favor, it is hoped they will not boast them- 
‘ selves as suffering for righteousness sake. I must therefore, (1 
* speak for one, ) cordially bid them welcome to a seat at our board, 
‘ as the addition of another state to our happy union ; not doubt- 
‘ ing but other the worthy members, touched with the same feeling 
‘ for their distresses, and inspired with the same patriotic zeal, for 
‘ the rights of mankind, will concur in the same.” 


IV. APPLICATION, by way of inference and address. 

1 Infer. Tur God of heaven doth wonders for an oppressed 
people. The wheels of Providence are full of eyes; and there is 
often as it were a wheel in the middle of a wheel. He first hum- 
bles and proves them, and then doth them good in their latter end. 
The God of grace knows his own thoughts of peace and mercy to 
a people, even while he suffers a spirit of unrighteousness to pre- 
vail against them,—Maketh the ravens to feed Hizjah, and bringeth 
meat to his people out of the eater, and out of the strong sweet- 
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ness. Had Great-Britain continued her protection and faith and 
justice to these states, we should never have thought of a change 
at this time. Never were colonies more closely attached to the 
mother-country, or royal family, than these now independent 
states. Not one in a thousand among us, but was cordially well 
affected to George the third. Who but a wonder-working God, 
could so soon have united so numerous a people of different inter- 
ests, in such an entire and established alienation both from Britain 

*and the royal house? The Britons have been the instruments. 
The way of man is not in himself. God left them to take such 
measures, and persist in them, against our petitions, and against 
the remonstrances of the wisest men in Britain. It was of God 
to rend these colonies from the parent state, and wean us from 
it. So had we continued under New-Hampshire, we should likely, 
never have thought, at this time, of forming into a state by our- 
selves, whatever our oppressors intended. God has made them 
the tools of his providence, Psal. 9.15,16. Zhe heathen are sunk 
down into the pit that they made: in the net which they hid rs their 
own foot taken. The LORD is known by the judgment which he 
executeth: the wicked is snared in the work of his own hands. 
HMiggaion; selah. 'Thetwo last words intimate that we must stop, 
make a solemn pause, and deeply consider such a wonderous work 
of God. 

2 Infer. Ovr past sutferings are adapted to make us tenderly 
affected to one another; and so lay a foundation for our future 
peace and union. If this law of love becomes the fundamental 
principle of our state, we may differ in sentiment, without the 
least disaffection one to another. Hence the exigences of any 
part, will be felt by the several members as their own. No man 
will live to or for himself alone, but as members one of another. 
So we may in the event count it all joy, that we have fallen into 
divers temptations, as serving to prepare us for future prosperity 
and peace. . 

3 Infer. Tuart all treacherous dealing, for or against the coun- 
try, is contrary to the light of nature, and the perfect law of lib- 
erty in the text. Treason in every shape is abhorrent to human 
nature, and detested among all nations, and all ages of the world. 
We must act openly, honestly and faithfully in all we do for the 
public ; and never betray so much as one private friend: be true 
and faithful in what we undertake, and never act under a cloak. 
I scarce ever read a worse character than that of Lord Lovet, a 
Scotch rebel, executed at Tower-hill, 1745, ‘* True to no king, to 
no religion true.’ i.e. Dissimulation and deceit, treachery and 
hypocrisy, unfaithfulness and double dealing, were interwoven 
thro’ the whole web of his conduct in religion and politics. We 

must 
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must not turn traitors, tho’ to save our country, or to do so great 
an eyil that good may come. Dare to be true, to be honest and 
fair, and leave the event with God. This is the way to have the 
blessing of Ged, and the favor of all men of true honor.* 

4 Infer. Iv is our duty and prudence to treat with justice, ten- 
derness, and a generous compassion, all that differ from us with 
respect to measures, while they profess friendship to the country, 
and act nothing against it. All that openly join with our oppres- 
sors, I leave to trust in oppression, to become vain in robbery, and# 
take the event. We must wait to see how the ship, in which they 
have embarked their all, rides out the storm. We leave all that 
privily aided and influenced Great-Britain to these hard measures; 
to him that will shortly make inquisition for all the blood shed, in 
this unhappy and fatal war. Those that enjoy privileges and pro- 
tection among us, while they secretly practice deceit and aid our 
enemies in oppressing us, | must leave to our enemies contempt, 
and their country’s abhorrence; for a prey to their own con- 
sciences, and to the judgment of him that in all cases requires 
truth and sincerity in the inward parts. 

Bur there are numbers in these states, that cannot sce as we do; 
that are conscientiously engaged not to act against us. ‘They fear 
we are hurting ourselves, and ruining the country. They cannot 
see that the kingdom was given to George the third only by com- 
pact with the people, but to David of old, under a theocracy, by a 
covenant of salt; and that nevertheless, it was a just and manly 
thing in the ten tribes to refuse an absolute submission to Reho- 
boam, to be bound in all cases whatsoever, after his haughty, im- 
prudent menaces, and telling them of a yoke more grievous, and 
even of whips and scorpions. They cannot wisely consider that 
Rehoboam’s infatuation was from the God of judgment, and the 
revolt of the ten tribes by his order and counsel: and shewed a 
manly soul. For is Jsraela servant? is he a home-born slave ? 
No, he is free-born. God forbade Rehoboam therefore to attempt 
by war to bring back the kingdom to the house of David; as it 
was of God, that they were dismembered from it. Their sin was 

the 


*When Augustus had vanquished his rival Mark Anthony, and was 
established in the empire at Rome, he sent for Herod the great out of 
Judea, who had joined his rival against him. It was expected his life 
must go. But when he came before the emperor, and senate of ome, in 
a manly and gallant speech, he owned he had ever been true and faithful 
to Anthony, and would have shed the last drop of his blood to save him. 
But now, since he is no more, if he might be taken into favor with his 
present majesty, he should be as true and faithful an ally to him, as he 
had been to the other. The emperor and senate were charmed with his 
manly soul; did not disgrace him; yea loaded him with new fayors, 
Honesty is the best policy. 
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the rejecting not a stupid, imprudent, infatuated Rehoboan, but 
the whole house of David, in contempt of the covenant of salt, for 
the infamous son of Nebat, and without doubt too much rashness 
and fury attended. These our weak brethren cannot see that all 
that Great-Britain could in justice and manhood have done with 
us, Supposing us to have erred in not making such an absolute 
submission to them as is due only to the Supreme King, was only 
to withhold her protection and trade; but to ent our throats, be- 
cause we will not be at such enormous expence for them, is a pun- 
ishment so inadequate to the fault, (if it be a fault,) as quite 
shocks our understanding. They cannot sce that a compact grossly 
violated on one side, discharges the obligation on the other. What 
shall we do with these our weak brethren? To persecute and 
oppress them on account of their political weakness, will serve only 
to confirm them in their mistakes, and may harden them against 
their country. Weak people are least able to endure a severe 
discipline. ‘Till such by a fair and impartial trial are convicted 
of some overt act, against the common cause, we that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please our- 
selves. Ye, says the apostle, suffer fools gladly, seeing ye your- 
selves are wise. q.d. Ye have the heart felt joy of being wise 
and judicious yourselves, this should influence you to a generous 
compassion towards the ignorant, and such as are out of the way. - 
Tt seems to me both our duty, and for the common good, to en- 
deavor by a friendly, courteous, and faithful spirit towards these 
mistaken friends, to win and attach them to us. They may be 
cordially won, and drawn by the cords of a man and bands of 
love; but all hard speeches and severe treatment, tend to alienate 
them forever ; and may be the unhappy occasion of their own and 
families ruin. Pride in our own superior wisdom will blind our 
eyes, and betray us into a foolish and misplaced severity towards 
those, that do not, with what we in pride may call a due reverence, 
come into our sentiments. But an humble sense of the law of lib- 
erty, will lead us to treat them in the same humble and obliging 
manner, as we should think it fit to be treated by them, if they 
were in our case, and had all our wisdom, and we in their’s, with 
all their weakness. 

5 Infer. We must yield to this golden rule and law of liberty, 
before a merciful deliverance from our present troubles. Oh! 
when shall the hearts of the fathers be turned to their children, 
and the hearts of the children to their fathers, and the hearts of 
the disobedient to the wisdom of the just; that we may be a people 
ready and prepared for the Lord to command deliverances for our 
Jacob? Weare now loudly called to reform, to amend our ways, 


and our doings which have not been good ; to acquaint ourselves 
with 
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with God and be at peace, that thereby good may come unto us. 
Here we must begin, if we mean to comply with the text; and put 
away those crying sins that have exceedingly provoked the Lord 
to leave protestants to bite and devour one another. Our iniqui- 
ties correct us, and our backslidings reprove us; let us know and 
consider that it is an evil thing and bitter, that we have forsaken 
the Lord, the only hope of Jsrae/, and forgotten our resting place. 
The foolish people that blaspheme God, and his enemies that take 
his name in vain, must be reformed, and learn to fear that glorious 
and fearful name, the LORD our God. For because of swearing 
‘the land mourneth under the sad tokens of the divine displeasure. 
They that profane the day of sacred rest, and impiously neglect 
the solemnities of his worship and ordinances of religion, must re- 
turn to their duty, and enter into his sanctuary which he hath 
sanctified forever, that the fierce wrath of the Lord may be turned 
away from us. For because we have not observed his statutes 
and despised his sabbaths, God has given us statutes from Great- 
Britain that are not good, and judgments whereby we cannot live. 
Wilful impenitents and unbelievers, that tremble not at the words 
of the living God; fear not his wrath, and will not submit to be 
ruled and saved by him; spurn at his divine bowels; affront the 
God of grace, and incense the Saviour of the world; vex and 
grieve the holy Spirit: these must come to a pause, consider and 
turn to the Lord, receive the atonement, and make their peace 
with God by the blood of the cross; and all will be well. Ina 
word, the extortioner, the monopolizer of scarce and necessary 
commodities, the destroyers of our present medium of trade ; those 
that oppress one another, and grind the faces of the poor, must 
turn back to justice, humanity, and charity, and a love to their 
country. Iniquity must be put far from our tabernacles, family 
religion set up, and the rising generation instructed. We must 
put away all violence from our hands, and malice from our hearts. 
Love the Lord, and love our neighbour as ourselves. Our pride, 
self-sufficiency, impenitency, unbelief, wilful contempt of God, and 
his holy laws, not seeing the hand of God, receiving not correc- 
tion, trusting not in the Lord, and drawing not near to our God: 
These have kept us back from honor and victory, and brought us 
low, and withheld good things from us. 
Tue Addresses follow. 

First, Permit me to drop a few hints to the honorable the House 
of Representatives now convened, to form a plan of government 
for this State. 

Honored sirs, Wuar is purely political, I shall leave to your 
better skill and wisdom; and wish you the divine blessing, in all 
your deliberations. But I trust your candour will not take it as 

acting 
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acting out of character, if I suggest some things which may be 
worthy your future consideration. 

THE unanimity of the late Convention in calling upon us to 
fast, and cry to heaven for direction and help in our present affair, 
as well as the more public interests of America, intimates to us a 
pleasing ground of hope, that this will be thy land, O Immanuel ! 
That God will be openly acknowledged in all the important. busi- 
ness of our State. Tho’ the Kingdom of the Redeemer is not of 
this world, and civil rulers are not to invade the rights of Jesus 
Christ, yet they may be nursing fathers to the church and the 
earth may help the woman: they may upon occasion forbid servile. 
labour, and call upon us to fast, or offer thanksgiving to God; 
without invading his throne. By no means would I urge civil 
rulers to bind conscience in the chains of their decrees. Christ 
alone is Lord of the conscience: and every man must act for him- 
self in all matters wherein conscience may be obliged, for this 
plain reason, viz. Every man must give account of himself to 
God. But it is folly and stupidity for a man to plead conscience 
for breaking the moral law, which is a transcript of the moral 
perfections of God, and written upon the hearts of all by nature. 
Civilrulers are God’s vicegerents and deputies on earth, to maintain 
the honor of his rectoral righteousness, and so prevent divine 
judgments coming upon the people. I hope the legislative and 
executive powers of this State will so stand in awe of the sover- 
eing Ruler, as to put restraints upon an open contempt of God 
and all religion, blaspheming and taking his tremendous name in 
vain; adultery as a sin against God and the State, as well as 
against the party injured: the profanation of the sabbath day, 
(the morality of which may be easily proved,) and in a word, all 
gross violations of the sacred decalogue as far as certain proof 
can be taken in human courts; are iniquities to be restrained by 
the laws and punished by the judges in all christian States. Neh. 
13.17,18. Then I contended with the nobles of Judah, and said 
unto them, what evil thing is this that ye do, and profane the sab- 
bath day? Did not your fathers thus, and did not God bring all 
this evil upon us, and upon this city? Yet ye bring more wrath 
upon Israel, by profaning the sabbath. 

In forming a plan of government for this State you will judic- 
iously temper and balance the powers of the several branches of 
the legislature, that one cannot arrogate to himself what belongs 
to another. The legislative authority of Great-Britain, by king, 
lords and commons, has long been the pride and boast of the na- 
tion, and envy of other nations. But former and later expericnce 
invincibly proves by the most notorious facts, which are the hard- 
est arguments, tat vee the powers of those three branches a 
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bribes or otherwise are engrossed by one, like the beams of the 
sun contracted by a glass in a focus, the intense heat may set the 
whole land in flames. The preventing so great an evil to this 
State, will demand your closest attention and care. 

Monarcuy and oligarchy carry dignity, but may easily degen- 
erate into oppression and tyranny. Democracy seemeth the most 
free and eligible at first view, but is found by the experience of all 
ages, both in church and state, soon to loose it’s dignity, and so 
cannot answer the ends of government; and has often degenerated 
into the most bare-faced, intolerable tyranny. But by an happy 
union of the three, dignity and liberty are best secured. 

THE powers of the ministers of justice, jurymen and all officers 
are to be prudently adjusted, as well as all the rights and priv- 
ileges, belonging to every individual. All the people in general 
thro’out this state, will insist upon their right of being tried by 
their peers, i. e. by their equals; and shall not the judges and 
chief officers of the state have the same priviledge secured to 
them? How would it shock the human understanding, to see a 
governor, ¢. g. subjected to a mere popular trial? All men of 
sense and honor would shun the dignities of the state, if that 
must be their unhappy fate. We hope for such an establishment 
of good rule and wholesome laws, that it will not be in the power 
of any man, or order of men, to trouble others but by common 
law. 

PRESBYTERIAN ministers, by the very form of union between 
England and Scotland, and by the oath of the king of that realm, 
are exempted from all trials in matters that concern their office, 
except by those of their own order, as presbytery and synod. 
And you may be assured, they, and all others of every denomina- 
tion, will take it very hard, if, in a state wherein all others have 
their rights secured, they may not be as safe in their office, as un- 
der the dominion of Britain. 

Havn we suffered by septennial parliaments, and septennial 
assemblies, and a nonsensical and needless expence in the adminis- 
tration of public justice ; we now hope for this sowing in tears, 
to reap in joy the good fruits of our past sufferings. Adversity 
is the school of wisdom. You will look out with great caution, 
where others have made shipwreck. 

I wIsH you prudence, unanimity, and success, and a blessing to 
crown all your faithful endeavors for our good; and may your 
service for this state be accepted of the multitude of your breth- 
ren; and our children, and children’s children rejoice in the 
happy consequences of this business, when, having served your 
veneration according to the will of God, you shall rest in the dust. 

- AMEN. So BE It. 
I CLOSE ~ 
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re CLOSE all with a few words to the people here present before 
od. 

It is a critical day with us. Perilous times are come. Let all 
unite for reformation and to promote the common cause of America, 
and good of this State. Whatever we might think heretofore, and 
however closely attached to the mother country ; we must eye the 
hand of God in the change. God by a series of wondrous provi- 
dences, has made us independent States. We are now to seek 
their good. 

THE public faith of britain now well known to us, and how far 
it is prudent to trust it; their persecuting us with a rage that 
reacheth unto heaven, the insults offered to our understandings, 
as proposals for reconciliation, the deeply rooted and so universal 
alienation of these States, from that kingdom; and our treatics 
abroad, which may (for ought we know) preclude all rational and 
moral possibility of a re-uniom: all these considered seem to . 
oblige us to be so prudent for ourselves, as to think and speak no 
more of that matter; but to look upon the breach like the sea, 
past healing. We must, it seems, be their allies, or conqured vas- 
sals, or have no connection with them. 

LET us put away those sins that have armed our enemies against 
us, and be cordially united in all our efforts for the public weal. 
The cruelty of our merciless foes, should make us tenderly affected 
one to another. You may have heard of a man,a lamb, and a 
lion by chance falling into the same pit, so touched with sympathy 
and mutual tenderness, under the common calamity, as not to hurt 
one another. May the law of love, and that spirit of christian 
morality, that runs thro’ the sermon on the mount, be cultivated 
among us: and O that all the powers of Europe, for our sakes, as 
well as their own, might be under the influence of that same spirit. 

WHEN shall that glorious day appear when wars shall cease to 
the ends of the earth, by the supreme command of the Lord of 
hosts? Then Ephraim shall no more envy Judah, nor Judah vex 
Ephraim. We shall then very cordially unite with Britons, not 
indeed in civil connections, but in christion fellowship, and amity. 
The wolf will then dwell pleasantly with the lamb, and the leopard 
lie down with the kid ; and people both in Europe and America try 
to render each other happy, as much as ever the one has struggled 
to make the other miserable. 

Ais the oppressors, and tyrants of the earth, will then be gone 
down to the sides of the pit, to lie with the uncircumcised, and 
their iniquities upon their bones; tho’ they were the terror of the 
mighty in the land of the living. 

THE greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, will then 
be given to the people of the saints of the Most High, and the 
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voice of the oppressor no more be heard. Civil Rulers will then 
be benefactors (not malefactors) and seek the welfare of their 
people: and the people will love and not oppress one another. 
And in the peace of the civil community, and city of God, will 
every one have peace. Thy kingdom come, O Lorp. 


After prayer Doctor Watts’s Hymn upon the text was sung, and 
is here inserted by request. 


THE UNIVERSAL Law or Equity. 
Long Metre. 


ibs LESSED Repeemer, how divine, 
How righteous is this rule of thine, 
Never to deal with others worse 
Than we would have them deal with us! 


2. This golden lesson, short and plain, 
Gives not the mind nor mem’ry pain ; 
And ev’ry conscience must approve — 
This universal law of love. 


3.’Tis written in each mortal breast, 
Where all our tenderest wishes rest ; 
We draw it from our inmost veins, 
Where love to sense resides and reigns. 


4. Is reason ever at a loss ? 
Call in self to judge the cause ; 
Let our own fondest passion shew 
How we should treat our neighbors too. 


5. How blest would every nation prove, 
Thus rul’d by equity and love! 
All would be friends without a foe, 
And form a paradise below ! 


6. JEsus, forgive us that we keep 
Thy sacred law of love asleep, 
And take our envy, wrath and pride, 
Those savage passions for our guide. 
Then 


° 
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Then the whole assembly arose in reverence to that glorious and 
fearful name, the LORD our GOD, and sung the 
Christian Doxology. 


To God the Father, God the Son, 
And God the Spirit, three in one, 

Be honor, praise, and glory given, 
By all on earth and all in heaven. 


Ea 
Gee 
a 


ELLS TO REG ACE: 


Tus rare old work was obtained from JosEPH HALL, Esq., of East 
Dover, Windham County, Vermont, and presented to the Vermont His- 
torical Society by Rev. DANIEL T. TAYLOR, originally from Champlain, 
New York, and now of Castleton, Vermont. The Hon. BENJAMIN 
CARPENTER, whose name appears on the title page, was a native of 
Guilford, Vermont. His complete history and biography may be found 
in Z. Thompson’s Gazetteer of Vermont, on pp. 79-85, particularly page 83. 
For the history of the convention of July.2, 1777, of which Carpenter 
was a member, see Slade’s Vermont State Papers, page 79. A daughter 
of Mr. Carpenter married Deacon Samuel Nichols, of Halifax, and was ~ 
grandmother to Mrs. Joseph Hall, of Dover. This old sermon came down 
from mother to daughter, in the family line of Mrs. Samuel Nichols, 
Mrs. Joseph Hall’s mother receiving it from her mother, and so trans- 
mitting it to her daughter, the present Mrs. Hall Rev. Mark Carpenter 
is said to be a grandson of the Hon. Benjamin Carpenter, who appears 
to have been the original owner of this sermon. Whether the hand- 
writing is that of Jonas Fay or Rey. A. Hutchinson, I am unable to state. 
Although penned eighty-two years ago it is very legible, and the style is 
bold. The sermon is in a fair state of preservation ; no other copy is 
known to exist in the state of Vermont. 

I this day present it to the Vermont Historical Society for permanent 
preservation. DANIEL T. TAYLOR, 

Castleton, Vt., Sept. 12, 1861. 
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BENNINGTONITE. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


TuE following “ vision,” in scripture style, which appeared in 
the (Hartford) Connecticut Cowrant, in September, 1772, had 
been preceded during the previous spring and summer by several 
articles in the same paper in defence of the settlers on the New 
Hampshire Grants and in condemnation of the government of New 
York towards them. 

The principal events alluded to in the “ vision,” are: 

1. The granting of the lands in possession of the settlers by 
Colden and Dunmore, as Governors of New York, to others, 
among whom the most active and powerful were Duane and 
Kemp, two prominent lawyers and land speculators of New 
York City. 

2. The unsuccessful attempt of the New York claimants, by 
calling out the militia of Albany County, several hundreds in 
number, as a posse comitatus, under the sheriff of the county, to 
take possession of the farm of James BREAKENRIDGE, at Benning- 
ton, July, 1771. 

3. The seizure of REMEMBER Baker, at his house in Arlington, | 
by John Munro and others, after a bloody fight, and his recapture 
and rescue by a party of the settlers, before his reaching Albany, 
in March, 1772. 

4. A supposed agreement between Goy. Tryon of New York, 
_ and the settlers, by which it was expected their rights would be 
preserved and protected, but which soon proved to be entirely 
fallacious. * 


q See Slade’s State Papers, p. 22 to 33, 
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From the Connecticut Courant of September 22, 1772, No. 404. 


THE VISION OF JUNUS, THE BENNINGTONITE. 


The word of the L—d, which came unto Junus, the servant of the 
L—d, when Dunmore, Duane, Colden and Kemp, with all their confeder- 
ates, fought against Bennington, and the adjacent country. Thus saith 
the L—d: “Son of man, set thy face towards the bloody city, and I will 
show thee what thou must reveal on the house tops, even the great abom- 
ination of the Yorkites, and their outrages committed on my chosen 
people in the North.” 


So I turned my face towards the abominable city, and the spirit 
of the L—d rested upon me, and I saw, and behold an eyil spirit 
from the devil seated on the heads of Duane and Kemp, and they 
conspired together against the L—d’s inheritance, striving to set 
the Lord’s anointed against his people, falsely accusing them be- 
fore the Court of Great Britain, purposing, by fallacy, craft and 
hostility, to lay waste the holy hill of Bennington, and drive the 
people from the goodly land of which the L—d said unto them: 
‘¢Go in and possess it, thou and thy seed, forever, and drive out 
the heathen before thee.”’ 

And he said unto me: “ Son of man, hast thou seen all of this ? 
Turn thee towards Albany, and I will show thee greater abomi- 
nations than these.” 

So the spirit lifted me up, and turned my face thither, and, be- 
hold, the Albanians, Schanachidyans, Kocksochkeens, with the 
Kinderhookites, Claverichites and the Saintcoichites, and sundry 
other tribes of the Yorkites, who knew not the L—d, had as- 
sembled themselves together in great numbers against the chosen 
people of the L—d. For a lying spirit had gone forth from New 
. York, and had commanded and inyeigled the Yorkites, saying, 
‘Go up to Bennington and smite it, and ravage the Holy Mount.” 

They likewise compelled many of the servants of the L—d, 
who wished well to the Mount Bennington, to go with them. But 
the L—d disconcerted the Yorkites at that time, putting his hook 
in their nose, and turning them back by the way that they came, 
not suffering them to afflict his Elect. 

And he said unto me: “Son of man, turn thee yet again 
towards New York, and I will show you greater abominations.’ 

So the spirit lifted me up, and brought me to the door of the 
Court House at New York, which looketh towards the east, and 
said, Goin.” So I went in, and, behold, suborned men stood 
before the elders, with censers in their hands, and a thick cloud 
of perjury went up, while they falsely accused the People of the 
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L—d, the inhabitants of Bennington and the adjacent country, 
before George, the L—d’s anointed. 

But their device shall not prosper, neither shall it take effect, 
for the heart of my anointed is right before me, saith the L—d, 
and he shall administer justice to my people, and defend my holy . 
hill of Bennington from the ravages of the Yorkites. 

And the hand of the L—d was upon me, and brought me to the 
house of his servant Baker, the Arlingtonite, and, behold, the 
house was polluted with blood, Baker severely wounded and taken 
prisoner by the enemies of the L—d, and his wife and eldest son 
lamenting in their gore, not so much on account of their own 
wounds as the loss of a tender husband and father. 

And I was amazed and sore troubled, and said, L—d how is it 
that thou sufferest thy chosen ones to be trodden down by the 
heathen, who do not regard thy great name? And he said unto 
me, “Son of man, fear not, for in the fullness of time I will ap- 
pear for my people, and confound the Yorkites.”’ 

And the L—d stirred up the spirit of the valiant Green Moun- 
tain Boys, and they pursued, and retook Baker. 

He also enraged the spirit of his servants Sagacious and Fore- 
sight, and wrought powerfully upon his old servant Substantial, 
and moved the hearts of the distressed people, as the hearts of the 
trees are moved with the winds, and they discomfited the perfid- 
ious Yorkites that dwelt among them, and they fled to New York 
with great wrath, hoping to excite the power of government to 
destroy the inhabitants of the L—d, and make Bennington a heap 
of stones. 

But the L—d raised up his servant Tryon to the head of goy- 
ernment, and he spake comfortably to the People of Bennington 
_ and the adjacent country. He also raised up men for his council 
that were wise and judicious, and turned their hearts towards 
His people for good, for my servant Tryon enjoys exalted and 
generous reflections, and shall continue to be a blessing to my 
Northern afflicted ones. 

Howbeit, in chartering the ancient town of Hinsdale, and also 
by making some other charters on the New Hampshire Grants, he 
hath given great occasion to his enemies to blaspheme; the char- 
ters also that he hath given shall surely die. 

And the word of the L—d came yet again unto me, saying, 
Son of man, prophecy against the oppressive city, and say unto 
it, behold, I have given you a goodly sea-port situation, near 
Hell-gate, and also a navigable river ; and thou hast greatly ex- 
tended thy trade, and art grown very rich: wherefore, then, cov- 
etest thou the lands and labors of my servants in the North? 
Why will ye grind the face of new settlers, and distress the needy ? 
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Let your own portion suffice you ; for if you again raise your posse, 
and go forth to fight against Bennington, the Green Mountain 
Boys will not be frightened, and they shall ambush you, saith the 
L—d, for they well understand the narrow passes of the moun- 
_ tains, and are lusty and strong, and are well skilled in the use of 
the bow; and in very deed, for this purpose have I raised them 
up, that they should defend my holy hill of Bennington, and the 
adjacent country, from the oppression of the Yorkites. 

And the word of the L—d came again unto me, saying, Speak 
unto the Yorkites, and say unto them: Why are ye so greedy 
after dominion as to annex that part of the Bay province west of 
the Connecticut River to the Province of New York and County 
of Albany? Know ye not that unbounded desires are unfailing 
sources of unbounded troubles? For the Massachusetts inhabi- 
tants will not be imposed upon by your tricks, but they will make 
you tremble at their vengeance. 

And the word of the L—d came yet again unto me, saying, 
Son of man, speak unto Duane and Kemp, and their associates, 
and say unto them: You have been the principal cause of troub- 
ling my people, and except ye do now speedily repent and turn 
from your hateful abominations, and cease troubling my people, 
and leave them to the quiet and peaceable possession of their inher- 
itance, it shall happen unto you as it did unto Pharaoh, King of 
Egypt. I will send my plagues upon you, and on each of your 
houses and families, and ye shall be afflicted day and night, and 
languish out your lives by severe pangs of conscious guilt and re- 
peated disappointments, and die in excruciating pain and horror. 
For I will never withdraw my hand until I have fully avenged the 
cause of my people. 

And lastly, the word of the L—d came unto me, saying, Son of 
man, prophecy against Munro and Willoughby, and cry against 
them, saying: Wo! Wo! Wo! unto them, for thus saith the L—d, 
because ye have laid waste the house of my servant Baker, and . 
polluted yourselves in blood, as also in that of his innocent fam- 
ily, of which their maimed limbs are a witness, even to this day, 
and because ye mocked him, crying aha! at his groans, when in 
thy hands, and because ye have clapped your hands against my 
people in despite of them, I will, for these things, stretch out my 
hands upon each of you, and your malicious accomplices, and ye 
shall become a spoil to your enemies, and I will cut you off from 
among my people, and cause you to perish from off that good land 
that I gave the New Hampshire settlers for an inheritance, so I 
will surely destroy thee, that others may hear and fear, and do no 
more so wickedly. JUNUS, 
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Tue following, entitled “ Miscellaneous Remarks, etc.,” was 
published in pamphlet form about the month of May, 1777, but is 
now out of print. It appears from the preface that it “ was un- 
dertaken at the request of the General Convention of the district 
of the New Hampshire Grants.” This Convention, assembled at 
Westminster, had on the 15th of January preceding declared the 
territory separated from the government of New York, and to be 
an independent state,—had appointed agents to attend upon the 
Continental Congress, and inform that body of their declaration, 
and to ask to be admitted to seats therein as- delegates from the 
new state. This pamphlet was probably the first considerable 
publication which was made in behalf of the people of the territory 
after the commencement of the Revolution. 

Brnsamin H. Hatt, in his “ Bibliography of the State of Ver- 
mont,” says that this pamphlet was a reply to a “report submitted 
to the Convention of New York on the 4th of October, 1776, by a 
committee consisting of William Duer, James Duane, Zephaniah 
Platt, John Sessions, Simon Stevens and John Jay, copious extracts 
from which may be found in B. H. Hall’s History of Eastern Ver- 
mont, at pages 271, 275.” The first sentence of the pamphlet has 
a quotation from this report. 

In Thompson’s Civil History of Vermont, page 107, the follow- 
ing items from Colonel Ira Allen’s account against the State are 
given: “1777, April 20th, To writing a pamphlet, Vindicating 
the Rights of the people to form a state, and in answer to a pam- 
phlet published by the Convention of N. Y., dated Oct. 2d, 1776, 
and sent to the county of Cumberland, £6,0,0. To 3 days going 
to Hartford to get s’d pamphlet printed, £1, 10, 0.” 


1 Slade’s State Papers, p. 68-73. 
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THE following impartial work was undertaken by, and at the 
request of the General Convention of the district of the New 
Hampshire Grants, and many matters of fact are herein inserted 
as a short State of the disingenuous cunning of the former govern- 
ment (now State) of New York, towards the inhabitants of said 
district ; which are humbly dedicated to the candid reader, by the 
author, for the good of mankind. 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS, Erc. 


Our Author informs us in page Tth and 8th, viz: * It is un- 
questionable that the jurisdiction of this state over the territory 
which now comprehends the County of Cumberland is coeval with 
its first formation as a Colony under the Crown of Great Britain.” 

It is a fact notoriously known, by those that are acquainted with 
the history of the former government of New York, that that gov- 
ernment did not extend so far north as the City of Albany, until 
the accession of King William and Queen Mary to the throne ; 
then we find a commission from their Majesties to Henry Slaugh- 
ter, to be materially different from those of the respective Govern- 
ors of New York, before King William and Queen Mary, by their 
commission, dated the fourth day of January, in the first year of 
their reign, appointed Henry Slaughter to be Governor of the 
Provinee of New York, and the territories depending thereon, in 
America. Before the accession of King William and Queen 
Mary to the throne, plantations were extended northwardly, either 
on patents procured immediately from the Crown, or government, 
or mere settlement on extra provincial lands, in which the City of 
Albany was included. 

The enlargement in the commission to Henry Slaughter, was in 
these words, viz: ‘‘and the Territories depending thereon in 
America.”’ These territories are that extension of jurisdiction 
beyond their circumscribed limits, terminating south of Albany, 

called the province of New York. This territorial extension of 
jurisdiction was altogether in the arbitration of the Crown, to cur- 
tail or extend ; this being the case, the respective Governors can 
no other way be judges of the extent of jurisdiction, but by direc- 
tions given them, in their commission, together with his Majesty’s 
expr ess proclamations and public determinations relative thereto, 
as in the instance of the royal adjudication in 1764, a publication 
of which, by his Majesty’s orders, gave his subjects to understand 
that it was his pleasure that the territorial jurisdiction of New 
York should extend to the west bank of the Connecticut River ; 
which includes the Counties of Cumberland and Gloucester with- 
in that government. Before this, it was impossible for the subjects 
to know it; if they could have known it without his Majesty’s 
proclamation certifying the same, such proclamation would have 
been needless and impertinent. The truth of the matter is, his 
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Majesty in 1739, determined that the New Hampshire government 
should cover the present County of Cumberland. He altered his 
determination in 1764, whereby New York extended its territories 
over the County of Cumberland, and for any gentlemen to assure 
people of common sense, that ‘it is unquestionable that the juris- 
diction of this State, over the territories which now comprehend 
the County of Cumberland, is coeval with its first formation as a 
colony, under the Crown of Great Britain,” is the hight of folly. 
Tt was, in the nature of things absolutely impossible, his Majesty 
himself should have known that to have been the case the moment 
before he determined it, and equally inconsistent that the subjects 
should know it till his Majesty proclaimed it. 

Our Author further infers, in page 8th, these words, viz: ** And 
implying a latent design by a further separation from the State, to 
leave the whole burthen of the present cruel and expensive war to 
be sustained by the rest of the community.” 

This is, indeed, a very extraordinary way of arguing, and in 
particular for the Honorable, the Provincial Congress to assert. 
It is well known to that State that it was ever disagreeable to the 
inhabitants of the New Hampshire Grants to be within the State 
of New York, and there has been much talk of separating from 
said State; and should the County of Cumberland absent from 
said State and connect with the State of Massachusetts-Bay, or 
should they connect with the rest of the New Hampshire Grants 
and form a new State, it is not to be even supposed but that we 
should pay our proportion, according to our abilities, of the ex- 
pense of the present war. 

It is not reasonable that one of the United States should be 
more pressed with powerful. armies, than any other; that they 
ought or will pay any more for that, or if one State should raise 
more men, according to their numbers to join the main army, or 
to scout in their own frontiers, if need be, than the rest, that they 
ought, in justice, to bear any more of the burthen than any other 
States, (but, in consequence of their being harrassed by the enemy, 
they ought not to pay so much). But in the sequel of the war, 
the whole expense will be made in one bill by the Honorable the 
Continental Congress; then each State will share equally the 
blessings of the glorious victory, by which all the liberties granted 
to our ancestors by the Supreme Governor of the Universe, may 
be kept inviolate, and handed down to the latest posterity ; and 
if one State has done more than their proportion it will be remit- 
ted to them again, to their everlasting honor for exerting them- 
selves to maintain the liberties God has given us. If each State 
have done their equal proportion, then consequently each State 
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will pay their proportion according to their abilities, until said 
bill is discharged. 

Our Author asserts the following lines in page 10, ‘ And the 
suecess of the great cause, in which the whole continent is en- 
gaged, cannot but be weakened by dissension, and by countenanc- 
ing the factious and self-interested.” This objection, at first view, 
seems to be important, but upon examination will vanish. I 
readily agree that it would be matter of lamentation, that when 
we are jointly engaged in a bloody contest, merely to oppose arbi- 
trary power without us, that we should have occasion to contend 
against the same within ourselves, especially those who profess 
to be friends to liberty. I imagine this objection arises for want 
of due consideration. We are much mistaken in our views if we 
are not proposing that, and that only which will prevent contentions 
and divisions taking place amongst us, and that which will have 
the most happy effect to unite us in indissoluble bonds of union 
and friendship, by forming the whole district of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants into a new and permanent State, in which all the free 
and natural rights of men will be protected to the latest posterity. 
Certainly, if the observations | have made are just, the objection 
must cease in the mind of every reasonable person ; for, if we 
consider that oppression was the cause of this unnatural war, and 
the oppressions this district has received from the government of 
New York are similar, (which, I think, may plainly appear, ) are we 
not pursuing the same general cause? The only difference is that 
we are contending against the same enemy within that is also with- 
out, and certainly, if arbitrary power without us ought to be pun- 
ished with vengeance, that within ought to have seven-fold ; there- 
fore, we are persuaded that every one who is a true friend to the 
liberties of mankind, and has any sense of his own or posterity’s 
vood, will think the case well deserves a serious consideration, and 
ought to be referred to the Honorable, the Grand Council of the 
United States of America, for their wise deliberation and determi- 
nation, which is our ardent wish. God gave mankind freedom by 
nature, and made every man equal to his neighbor, and has vir- 
tually enjoined them to govern, themselves by their own laws. 
Doubtless you remember in ancient times, every man sat under 
his own vine and fig-tree, and there was none to make them afraid ; 
and when it became necessary for them to have some rules and 
laws to govern themselves by, every man appeared personally un- 
der their own fig-trees in council, and harmoniously agreed on 
rules to be governed by. They also worshipped the Deity in the 
open air; but in process of time, to shelter themselves from the 
inclemency of the weather, they built houses for that sacred use ; 
then, by the increase of men, it became necessary for some divis- 
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ions, and they divided themselves into tribes, each one governing 
his own internal policy, ete. 

Since the propagation of settlements through the world it is be- 
come necessary, for the sake of good order and government, that 
the inhabited part of America should be divided into governments, 
or States, counties, towns, ete., for the convenience of its inhabit- 
ants, though not for the aggrandizement of any particular place, 
or number of men, but for the mutual advantage of the whole. 

It was not the free voice of the people of the New Hampshire 
Grants, ever to be in the government of New York, but was an 
express order from the Crown in the year 1764, and was un- 
known to most of said inhabitants of said Grants, until his Maj- 
esty’s proclamation appeared certifying the same. 

By the declaration of independence, all laws and connection 
with the British Court were dissolved, which left all kingly goy- 
ernment destitute of any law, or established mode of government, 
to establish us a free and independent State of America; and as 
the design of forming governments was meant for the mutual ben- 
efit, peace and happiness of the present and future ages, I see 
no reason why any county or counties, community or communi- 
ties of people, may not assert their free and natural rights and 
liberties which were given them by the God of nature; and if the 
royal tyrant of Great Britain did pass an order extending the 
territorial jurisdiction of New York to the West Bank of the 
Connecticut River, for some sinister views to the Crown, (or by 


the influence of some designing gentlemen in New York,) and 


contrary to the free voice of the inhabitants of the whole district 
of the New Hampshire Grants, as it rendered the situation of the 
inhabitants very disagreeable in many respects, and one on this 
hypothesis unavoidable, viz.: their local situation, as some of them 
are upward of fourteen hundred miles from the Seat of govern- 
ment at New York: this order may be well accounted one of 
the cruel acts of the Crown; and. as the Honorable, the Conti- 
nental Congress did, on the fourth day of July last, declare the 
United Colonies of America to be free and independent of the 
Crown, which declaration the people of the New Hampshire 
Grants have most cordially acquiesced in, by forming an associa- 
tion, binding themselves by all the ties held sacred amongst men, 
to exert themselves to defend by arms the liberties of America, as 
also by many votes of the General Convention of later dates ; and, 
whereas, by said declaration, the arbitrary acts of the Crown are 
null and void in America, consequently the jurisdiction by said 
Crown granted to the government of New York over the people 
in the New Hampshire Grants, is totally dissolved, so that the 
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evil of New York is not left over any part of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants. 

It has been before observed, that the design of forming govern- 
ment was meant for the mutual benefit, peace and happiness of 
the present and future ages; therefore, since the dissolution of 
the British power in America, all power as it was, in the begin- 
ning, naturally resolves back on the people; it, therefore, now 
stands every individual in hand to see what way and mode of gov- 
ernment they adopt, as also the boundaries of each State ; together 
with the natural genius, habit and temper of the people which are 
to make and constitute one body politic. 

And now, as I view it, we are probationers, to act not only for 
ourselves, but for posterity, even in some degree as it was with 
Adam in his original purity. He transgressed the Divine law, 
thereby brought sin and misery on himself and posterity, which 
deprived his successors of those liberties and mansions God had 
given him. Each man is accountable to his Creator for the part 
he now takes, for on the conduct of the present age depends the 
liberties of millions yet unborn. 

Since this vast continent has made this noble stand, have and 
still continue to wield the sword of liberty, to preserve inviolate 
the freedom of the present and future ages, and are about to es- 
tablish new and free States, under the authority of the people, it 
behooves us, as inhabitants of the New Hampshire Grants, to view 
with candor our own situation. 

We principally emigrated from the New England States, the 
former laws, rules and regulations of which were nearly alike, in 
consequence of which the inhabitants of said Grants have been 
taught in one way. Their genius and customs have been so near 
correspondent that there is the highest probability that they would 
unanimously agree on a mode to govern the internal policy of a 
State, with the greatest unanimity, which is one of the greatest 
blessings ever bestowed on a free people. 

On the other hand, the former laws, rules and regulations of 
the government, now State of New York, have been so materially 
different from those we have been accustomed to, and considering 
the conflict that has subsisted, these many years, between this dis- 
trict and the said government, there is the greatest reason to be- 
lieve that, should this district connect with that State, to make 
one body politic, there would be as little hopes of a reconciliation 
ever taking place between them as there would be between 
Great Britain and the United States of America, which must ren- 
der the situation of both very unhappy. Witness a resolve, viz: 


“In convention of the representatives of the State of N ew York, at 
Harlem, August 2, 1776, Resolved, unanimously, that all quit-rents for- 
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merly due and payable to the King of Great Britain, within this State, 
are now due and owing unto this Convention, or such future government 
as may be hereafter established in this State. / 
“Extract from the minutes. 
“ROBERT BENSON, Secretary.” 


It is to be here noted that these grants that derived from New 
Hampshire pay one shilling proclamation money, and those from 
New York half a crown, sterling, on each hundred acres, when, 
in the ancient part of the province of New York, Livingston’s 
Manor, a tract of land about twenty miles square, pays but one 
beaver skin annually, as quit-rent, and Bateman’s patent, a valuable 
tract of about ninety thousand acres, pays only a quit-rent of 
three pounds, ten shillings; in fine, all the old settled part of 
the province pays no more than a trifling acknowledgment. 

Thus it appears, by the above resolve, and by a small pamph- 
let, dated in convention the second of October, 1776, and sent 
from the Honorable, the Provincial Congress of the State of New 
York, to the County of Cumberland, that the present Honorable 
Congress have passed some unreasonable and oppressive resolves ; 
a very extraordinary way indeed to collect a sum of money to de- 
fray public expense, after the former government of New York 
had, by cunning and fraud, threats and deceit, terrified and se- 
duced the inhabitants of some townships, to take re-grants of 
them, at the extortionate price of even twenty-three hundred dol- 
lars for a township, and on said subsequent patent was added a 
three-fold quit-rent. 

This act of the former government carries the color of tyrrany 
in its very visage, and is plain to be seen by the weakest capacity. 

I cannot sce why there is not as much tyranny in taking this 
three-fold quit-rent, since the dissolution of the British power in 
America, as there was in giving the subsequent patent, for it is 
still holding up in existence one of those cruel acts which induced 
us to take up arms and join our brethren, in the several United 
States, to defend the whole. By this the candid reader will easily 
see the almost infinite disproportion of collecting money for pub- 
lic expense. 

To understand political power aright, and derive it from its 
original, we must consider what state all men are naturally in, 
and this is a state of perfect freedom to order their actions, and 
dispose of their possessions and persons, as they shall think fit, 
within the bounds of the law of nature, without asking leave or 
depending upon the will of any other man. (Locke.) <A state, 
also, of equality wherein all power of legislation is reciprocal, no 
one having more than another, there being nothing more evident 
than that creatures of the same species and rank, promiscuously 
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born to all the same advantages of nature, and the use of the same 
faculties, should be equal, one amongst another, without subordin- 
ation or subjection, only what is absolutely necessary to keep up 
good laws, rules and regulations amongst mankind. The natural 
and just rights of a free people are, first the making, and see- 
ondly executing, their own laws. On these two branches depend 
the liberties of a free people, and are guarded by having the con- 
trol of those branches in their own hands. And now the inhab- 
itants of the district of the New Hampshire Grants, being invested 
with such powers as the God of Nature has blessed them with, 
although delegates from the Counties of Cumberland and Glouces- 
ter have been admitted to sit in the Honorable Provincial Con- 
gress of New York, yet the following will plainly demonstrate 
that they were not legally chosen by the Inhabitants of said Coun- 
ties at large ; for it would be unreasonable even to suppose that 
the inhabitants of said district of the New Hampshire Grants 
should ever consent to delegate their right of representation, and 
thereby consent to unite with a power with whom they had been, 
for a number of years, earnestly contending, without any hopes 
of redress : 

That in consequence of circular letters from said Congress of 
New York, dated May 31, 1776, requesting the Counties of Cum- 
berland and Gloucester to send delegates to sit in convention, and 
assist them in making and establishing a code of laws for said 
State, the following method was made use of in choosing delegates 
for the County of Cumberland, viz: The three first in nomination, 
for whom the greatest number of votes appeared, were declared 
accepted, without. allowing a negative voice, when, at the same 
time, it was generally conceded to by the said County Convention 
that it was contrary to the free voice of three-fourths of the in- 
habitants of said County to elect delegates to represent them in 
Convention aforesaid, or to be otherwise connected with them ; so 
that by this mothod of choosing, if one man has ten votes, another 
five, and another three, they would be severally chosen, by the 
people at large, to assist in the establishment of a code of laws 
by which the whole are to be governed. 

True, this mode of choosing is a sure and quick method of get- 
ting a choice at the first attempt, and, where a community are 
agreed in the mode, is justifiable; but this mode would be very 
wrongly applied to these counties, considering the aged conflict 
which has subsisted so long and with such impetuosity as to spill 
the blood of several of its inhabitants. It ever was, and still is, 
disagreeable for the inhabitants of those counties to be and remain 
in the jurisdiction of New York, therefore, according to natural 
liberty, a vote a ae been first obtained for choosing dele- 
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eates, and secondly, (if that were completed, ) the mode of choos- 
ing; that is, the inhabitants of each town, in their public town 
meeting, appointed for that purpose, to deliver to the moderator 
or clerk their votes severally in writing, which votes to be care- 
fully sealed up in the presence of such meeting, and properly con- 
veyed to some meet person, duly appointed to receive, and deliver 
the same to the Chairman of the County Committee, who, with a 
quorum, is to complete what is further necessary thereon ; but not 
in the clandestine way of designing men going to the habitations 
of private individuals to collect votes. In the County of Cumber- 
land there are upwards of two thousand voters, out of which there 
were but three hundred and sixty-eight in favor of electing dele- 
eates to sit in the Hon. Convention of New York, viz: For Col. 
Joseph Marsh, 368; For Captain John Sessions, 172, and for 
Simon Stevens, Esq.,166. Six or seven towns in said County did 
at the same time enter their protest against election, and even the 
County Committee, who gave the Delegates their credentials, did 
restrict them to particular instructions, reserving to themselves, 
in behalf of the county, a right of absenting from the State of New 
York whenever a suitable opportunity would admit thereof; yet 
Messrs. Sessions and Stevens, two of the Delegates of Cumberland 
County, (if I may so call them,) declared in Congress that they 
were chosen by the people at large; that the Committee who gave 
them their instructions and sent the said letter to the Convention, 
were elected long before their own elections, as deputies for said 
County ; that their credentials from the County gave them full and 
unrestrained power in forming a government ; that they conceive 
themselves no farther bound by their instructions than they shall 
appear to be right and beneficial, but that whenever, on debate, 
it should appear that those instructions might work an injury to 
the State, or, if on any question they should be out-voted, they 
should not consider themselves bound by instructions ; and further 
that as Representatives of said County, they fully acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of this State over the said County and its inhabitants. 
This representation seems to be big with great mischief; for 
surely, if there was any validity in their credentials, there was 
equally the same in their instructions, for they both were derived 
from one committee, and were both joined on one paper and all 
done in one day; and if their credentials gave them a seat in 
that Honorable House, they must, consequently, follow their in- 
structions or cease to be the Representatives of the People, by 
the same rule that George the third ceased to be our King by 
breaking his coronation oath. 

Thus it appears, that out of about two thousand voters in the 
County of Cumberland but three hundred and fifty-eight [sixty- 
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eight] could be persuaded to vote for delegates, and by no means 
a majority in the County of Gloucester, and not one on the West 
side of the range of Green Mountains; in the latter of which is 
full half of the inhabitants of said district. 

By this, the candid reader will see that there has but a very 
inconsiderable part of the inhabitants in said district ever at- 
tempted to delegate power of legislation to any body politic, and 
those under particular restrictions. 

Therefore, the inhabitants of said district have the sole, exclu- 
sive and inherent right to govern their internal politics ; in con- 
sequence of which it now behooves every one to be critical in 
establishing a plan of government, for it will be like a seed sown 
which will spring up with boughs, either extending to secure the 
liberties of millions yet unborn, or serve to screen the wicked de- 
signs of crafty usurpers. 

But let us take a retrospect view of the former government of 
New York and their conduct towards us, and then candidly con- 
sider whether the said State would not be as well off without the 
District of the New Hampshire Grants as with, and then see if it 
would not be to the benefit, peace and happiness of both, for the 
District of the New Hampshire Grants to be included in a new 
State. 

Lieut. Governor Colden represented to his Majesty and privy 
council, that it would be greatly to the advantage of the inhabi- 
tants of the district of lands to the westward of the Connecticut 
River, which had been before granted by the government of New 
Hampshire, to be under the jurisdiction of the province of New 
York, and that Connecticut River was a good and certain boun- 
dary line to divide the two respective provinces; and furthermore, 
that Hudson River was navigable a great way into the country, 
and the situation of the New Hampshire Grants was such as 
would naturally constitute that river the centre of trade and com- 
merce for the inhabitants of those grants, by the navigation of 
which, they could easily send exports to the city of New York, 
and receive and return such articles as they would; and that it 
would, therefore, be much more convenient and happy for them 
to be under the jurisdiction of New York, &c. 

This representation of Lieut. Gov. Colden was fallacy, and 
would appear so to be to any gentleman that knew the situation of 
the New Hampshire Grants. As to a few towns in the South-West 
corner of the district of lands, aforesaid, I grant, that Hudson’s 
River will naturally constitute that the center of trade thereof, 
and a small part of the South-East corner of the said district, 
from their remote situation from Hudson’s River, Lake Cham- 
plain, &c., and their contiguousness to Connecticut River, will 
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naturally constitute that the centre of trade for its inhabitants ; 
but for the greater part of the district of lands aforesaid, their 
remote situation from Hudson’s River, from navigation in Con- 
necticut River, and from the Eastern Seaports, will, from the 
contiguousness thereof to Lake Champlain, Chamblee and Mont- 
real, on the River St. Lawrence, &c., naturally constitute them 
the centre of trade for the inhabitants thereof. 

This being the situation of the district of the New Hampshire 
Grants, as to trade, the order would not have been made had it 
not been for self-interest, that is by the handle of jurisdiction, to 
over-reach and seduce the people by cunning, fraud, violence and 
oppression, so as to make the landed interest of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants their own, will plainly appear by their conduct 
toward us. 

No sooner than they had obtained jurisdiction, Lieut. Gov. 
Colden gave subsequent patents to the very identical land on 
which the New Hampshire settlers dwelt, to certain monopolizing 
attornies and favorite gentlemen of New York. At this the 
peaceable inhabitants were greatly alarmed. They sent repeat- 
edly to New York for settlement of such unheard of dispute, but 
none could be had, except they would resign up their New Hamp- 
shire charters and deeds, and take new ones under the great seal 
of the Province of New York. At this, the inhabitants sent an 
agent to the Court of Great Britain to solicit redress, and ob- 
tained the following prohibition : 


Ata court at St. James, the 24th day of July, 1767, 
PRESENT. 


The King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 


Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Chancellor, 

Duke of Queensborough, 
Duke of Ancester, 

Lord Chamberlain, 

Earl of Litchfield, 


Earl of Shelburne, 
Viscount of Falmouth, 
Viscount Barrington, 
Viscount Clark, 
Bishop of London, 
Mr. Secretary Conway, 


Jarl of Bristol, 


Hans Stanley, Esq. 


His Majesty, taking the said report (that is report of the Board of 
Trade) into consideration, was pleased, with advice of his Privy Council, 
to approve thereof, and doth hereby strictly charge, require and com- 
mand that the Governor, or Commonder-in-Chief, of his Majesty’s Proy- 
ince of New York, for the time being, do not, upon pain of his Majesty's 
highest displeasure, presume to make any grants whatsoever of any of 
the lands described in the said report, until his Majesty’s further pleasure 
shall be known concerning the same. 

WILLIAM SHARPE. 
A. true copy, Attest, G. W. BANYAR, Secy. 
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Notwithstanding the above prohibition, the respeetive Gover- 
nors of New York presumed to re-grant our lands, from under 
our feet, in open defiance of the regal authority of Great Britain. 

They also sent showers of writs of ejectment to the inhabitants, 
which, on trial, produced writs of possession ; then the posse com- 
itatus, consisting of about 700 men, were raised to enforce pos- 
session ; then the spirited inhabitants of said district may date the 
beginning of the war for our rights and liberties, which we have 
now joined the United States of America in. T have been a per- 
sonal actor in both scenes, but can see no odds in the nature of 
the dispute, however much they may differ in their degree. 

For thus defending our possessions, which the legislative and 
executive powers of New York attempted to take from us, by vir- 
tue of subsequent patents, that were laid on ours, after the ar- 
rival of the above prohibition, we were indicted for rioters ; large 
sums of money offered for us; also twelve acts of outlawry were 
made by said legislative body, dated the 9th of March, 1774, by 
which acts the judges were empowered to award sentence of death 
without the criminal ever being arrested, or arraigned before the 
bar of a court. 

Before this act of outlawry was made, the following report ar- 
rived, viz. : 


Hetract from a report of the Lords of Trade to the Committee of his 
Majesty's Most honorable Privy Council for plantation 
affairs, dated December 3, 1772. 


“Upon the fullest examination into all the circumstances 
which at present constitute the state of that district, between the 
River Hudson and Connecticut, out of which the greatest discords 
and confusion have arisen, it seemeth to us that the principal ob- 
jects of attention in the consideration of any means that can be 
suggested for restoring public tranquility and quieting posses- 
sions are, 

“ First, Those townships which, having been originally <et- 
tled and established under grants from the government of the 
Massachusetts Bay, fell within this district by the determination of 
the Northern boundary of that province in the year 1740. 

“* Secondly, Those grants of land made within this district, by the 
Governor of New York previous to the establishment of the town- 
ships laid out by the Governor of New Hampshire, after the con- 
clusion of the peace, and which land now lies within the limits of 
some one or the other of those townships. 

“Thirdly, Those townships which, having been originally laid out 
by the Governor of New Hampshire, either continue in the same 
state or have been confirmed by grants from New York, and also 
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those which ‘have since originated under grants from the latter of 
those colonies. 

‘¢ With regard to those townships which fall under the first of the 
above-mentioned descriptions, when we consider the nature and 
origin, and the numberless difficulties to which the original pro- 
prietors of them must have been subjected in the settlement of 
lands ; exposed to the incursions of the savages and to every dis- 
tress which the neighborhood of the French in time of war could 
bring upon them, and when we add to these considerations the 
great reason there is to believe that the grants were made on the 
ground of military service against the enemy, we do not hesitate 
to submit to your Lordships our opinion that the present proprie- 
tors of those townships ought, both in justice and equity, to be 
quieted in their possessions, and that all grants whatsoever, made 
by the government of New York of any lands within the limits of 
those townships, whether the degree of improvement under the 
original grant had been more or less, are in every light oppressive 
and unjust; but as we are sensible that such subsequent grants by 
the government of New York, however unwarrantable, cannot be 
set aside by any authority from his Majesty in case the grantees 
should insist on their title, we submit to your Lordships whether 
it might not be expedient, in order to quiet the original proprie- 
tors in their possessions, to propose that all such persons who may 
claim possession of lands within the limits of such townships, un- 
der New York grants, should, upon conditions of their quitting 
such claim, receive a grant under the Seal of New York, upon the 
like towns, and free of all expenses, of an equal number of acres in 
some other part of the district lying between the rivers Hudson 
and Connecticut, and in case where any actual settlement or im- 
provement has been made by such claimants, that they should in 
such case receive fifty acres of waste land for every three acres 
they may have so improved. 

‘* With regard to those grants made by the government of New 
York, which fell under the second description, and upon which 
actual improvement has been made, they do appear to us to de- 
serve the same consideration, and that the proprietors ought not 
to be disturbed in their possessions, whether their improvements 
be to a greater or lesser extent; but beg leave to observe to 
your Lordships that in both cases no consideration ought to be had 
to any claim where it shall appear that no regular possession had 
ever been taken, and no actual settlement ever been made. 

‘“¢ With regard to the townships which fall within the last men- 
tioned description, we submit to your Lordships our opinions, that 
provided such townships do not include lands within the limits of 
some antecedent grant, upon which actual improvement has at 
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any time been made, it would be advisable they should be con- 
firmed as townships according to the limits expressed in the grants 
thereof, and that all persons having possession of any share in 
said townships, either as original grantees or by purchase or con- 
yeyance, and upon which shares any actual improvement or set- 
tlement has been made, ought not in justice to have been, or to be 
in future, disturbed in the possession of such shares ; nor ought 
they to be bound to any other conditions, whether of quit-rent or 
otherwise, than what is contained in the grant.” 

I shall here make some miscellaneous remarks on the conduct 
of the former government of New York, to the inhabitants on the 
Kast side of the mountain in said district. 

Soon after they had obtained jurisdiction, the legislative body 
made a law to erect that territory, which now comprehends the 
County of Cumberland, into a County, and sent the same to the 
Court of Great Britain to be there ratified and confirmed. In the 
meantime they arrogated power to commissionate favorite foreign- 
ers to the place of court officers ; they also commissionated a great 
number of both civil and military officers, such as would be most 
likely to be subservient to bring about their vile and mercenary 
purposes. But alas! to their great surprise this law was sent 
back negatived ; yet in open violation to the laws of the Crown, 
the legislative and executive powers assumed to themselves au- 
thority to hold courts. Their conduct was so notorious that it was 
the cause of that odious and never to be forgotten massacre at the 
Court-House in said Cumberland County on the. evening of the 
13th of March, 1775, in which several persons were greatly in- 
jured, and one actually murdered. Oh! horrid scene. 

Some of those officers thus appointed were very officious in ad- 
vising the inhabitants to take re-grants of their lands. They were 
also terrified by threats from said province, that if the people did 
not comply with their terms, they should lose all their possessions, 
by which means they seduced the inhabitants of some towns so as 
to take subsequent patents. 

The Governor and Council of New York have been aiding, as- 
sisting and consenting to a mandamus being laid on the ancient 
town of Hinsdale, which was first appropriated by a purchase 
from the Indians; secondly, by a grant from the Massachusetts 
Bay ; thirdly, by the government of New Hampshire, and fourthly, 
by an uninterrupted possession and occupancy, about seventy 
years. 

The Assembly of New York, in their State of the rights of 
the colony of New York, &c., in order to rid their government of 
the blame justly due, say, that said mandamus proceeded from 
the Crown, and was an act decisive in itself. A very extraordin 
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ary representation. The right of election is restricted entirely 
to Crown lands, whereon no Christian subject to the Crown is 
settled by possession or otherwise. 

Common sense may teach that, a mandamus or any other Crown 
erant, cannot subject the property which the subject holds under 
the crown by virtue of prior grants; that would overturn all 
erants and make the king absolute. 

Thus, it plainly appears, that selfinterest was the moving cause 
of the government aforesaid making such a representation to the 
Court of Great Britain. Had it not been for the sake of profit to 
themselves, it is not likely they would have ever troubled his 
Majesty on this subject; and if they had done it in the simplicity 
of their hearts to accommodate the inhabitants in general, as to 
trade, &c., they would have solicited his Majesty to annex said 
district to the province of Quebec; as said grants are bounded 
about 100 miles on the Hastern Shores of Lake Champlain ; and 
from the North End of said lake to Chamblee is twelve miles 
land carriage, and to Montreal, eighteen. Near the latter, in the 
River St. Lawrence, seventy gun-ships have sailed. 

T cannot see that it would be any way incompatible provided 
the inhabitants of said district should trade to New York, Conneet- 
icut River, Lake Champlain, &c., and be ina new State. It never 
was supposed that jurisdictional lines were so drawn that each 
government would have seaports in them, so as best to accommo- 
date every part ; but in free states every part of the country trades 
to the nighest and best seaports without any regard to jurisdic- 
tional lines. Witness the Western part of the Massachusetts 
Bay, and Connecticut: they have made their main trade to the 
City of New York ever since the origin of their settlements. 

I have heard some people raise this objection, to wit: that it 
was inconvenient for the district of the New Hampshire Grants 
to be a State, for the sole reason of their not having a seaport in 
said district. I freely grant we have none, and if we were an- 
nexed to any other State, that would not bring a seaport any nearer 
to us; those things are immovable, yet I think we are as well off 
as any inland State ever was, in consequence of our border- 
ing so far on Lake Champlain, &c., by which means the State 
may be supplied with all kinds of goods at a reasonable rate, and 
make a good market for all such species, as are to be spared, in 
exchange. In some parts of the world there are inland kingdoms, 
and why not inland states? We have our advantages and disad- 
vantages in this as in all other things. 

At this time many of the most valuable ports in America are bloek- 
aded up by our cruel enemies—the River St. Lawrence for one. 
All the Province of Quebec is in their possession ; yet, as I was 
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with our army at Quebec, I am conscious to myself that there are 
many friends of America now in that Province. We have the 
greatest reason to believe that, in the sequel of this war, all the 
American ports will be cleared of those cormorants that now in- 
fest them, and that the Province of Quebec will become one of the 
United States of America; and as wars have ever been frequent 
in all Kingdoms and Continents, no doubt but that the United 
States of America will, sooner or later, be involved in war. 
Wherever war centers, in any country, it brings the greatest 
calamities, and most dreary scenes. | Witness Boston, Charles- 
town, New Jersey, &c. In such days, the invaders of America 
must first begin on some sea-coast, or on some frontier States. 
Then we must send forth the hardy soldiers to assist our friends 
and brethren, wherever occasion shall require ; then will women 
and children, house and property be safe with us, while, in the 
neighboring State, women are ravished and murdered, children 
killed, houses and property destroyed. Oh, horrid scene! 

One special reason why the district of New Hampshire Grants 
cannot connect with the State of New Hampshire is, the Supreme 
Court in Albany, at July term, in the year 1770, expressly de- 
clared the New Hampshire charters null and void, by said Court 
giving writs of possession against the New Hampshire settlers, by 
virtue of subsequent: patents from New York, by reason of which 
several of the New Hampshire settlers were dispossessed of yalu- 
able farms and tenements: therefore, the inhabitants of said 
Grants cannot be freeholders in said State, to act in any public 
business, till they take re-grants of their lands, which we cannot 
do by any other means than by purchasing subsequent patents 
from our greatest antagonists, and at their own price, which most 
certainly would have been most unhealthy for our purses. 

Perhaps some queries may arise in the minds of some gentle- 
men whether the district of the New Hampshire Grants, in their 
infant state, have men that are capable to govern the internal pol- 
icy of a State, and are able to support government. I would ask 
such gentlemen which of the United States of America was so 
well peopled and so able, when they began government, as we are. 
Surely, 1 think not one; but many weaker, as to men of learning 
and sagacity to rule a State. I see no great difficulty in it, though 
it isnot common that men of so great learning, as some in the 
world, would go to subdue the desolate wilderness ; yet I think 
we have men of as much virtue, and as good talents by nature, as 
any in the world. Tent-makers, cobblers and common tradesmen 
composed the legislature of Athens. “Is not the body (said Soc- 
rates) of the Athenian People composed of men like these?” 
For any man to Se and say that we have not men that can 
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govern the internal policy of a State, might, with the same parity 
of reason, say that the United States of America should always 
be subject to Great Britain, because there were men of more uni- 
versal knowledge, as to ruling the scepter, and more experienced 
oenerals, and better equipped with shipping and warlike stores, &e. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. We find, by experience, 
that we have as good men to rule our Senate as Britain her scep- 
ter; and as noble generals in the field as English annals have any 
account of. Powder, cannon and all kinds of warlike stores are 
manufactured amongst us. Ships of war are built, and the prep- 
arations of war go on with such rapidity that it is not to be par- 
alleled in history. Foreign powers are now assisting the rising 
States of America in many respects. This the United States 
could not have done had they not asserted their free and natural 
rights and liberties that were given them by the God of Nature, 
thereby to throw off the heavy yoke of bondage that George the 
3d has prepared for us and our successors. 

Neither will the people of the District of the New Hampshire 
Grants ever be a free and happy people, except they steadfastly 
maintain the free and natural rights and liberties that were given 
them by the God of Nature, thereby to throw off the bondage 
that the former litigous government of New York has attempted 
to ensnare us with. Those things have greatly deterred our set- 
tlements, and should this obstacle be moved out of the way, no 
doubt but many worthy gentlemen, fit for any situation in life, 
would move into our territories, which would be to the mutual 
benefit of the whole. 

It is true our settlements are not, many of them, of an ancient 
date, yet are very flourishing, and, like young beginners, we are 
willing to work for our living. We have plenty of fertile lands ; 
our territory is considerably larger than either of the States of 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations, or New Jersey. No doubt but in a short time it will be 
as well peopled. As we are but small as to numbers, our public 
concerns will also be small in proportion; and as to a mode of 
government, there can be no greater expense in that, for the thir- 
teen United States will all form their modes of government before 
we shall, and we can haye the privilege of perusing them ; and if 
any of them should be agreeable, the people can adopt them, or 
take such parts as shall best suit them. 

Our assemblies or courts will haye quite short sessions, and have 
but little way to go, and all such money will be spent in the State, 
and as the power of legislation is now in the people, they will not 
have occasion to commission many salaried officers in the State. 
They will also set all officers’ fees at a reasonable rate. As to 
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Court Houses, some are already built, and I cannot see why we 
should be at any more expense on that account, if we are in a 
new State, than if we were annexed to any other; for, take it 
which way you will, Court Houses and Jails will be wanted : 
therefore I cannot see where any very ereat expense should arise 
from. 

Tf we were to be in the State of New York, then we must send 
delegates to sit in the Provincial Congress of said State. it 
would be a long and expensive road to travel, and an expensive 
place when there, and in order to have the people properly rep- 
resented, there should a considerable number go, and when they 
are all met in Congress, the State would be so large that gentle- 
nen from the extreme parts would not personally know but very 
little better the situation of the other extreme parts than a gen- 
tleman would from London. Yet most of them must stay and see 
what was done, and give their consent for or against; and as there 
has been an unhappy dispute between this district and the former 
government of New York, and some members of that Hon. House 
have been our greatest antagonists, it is possible the best of men 
might be some biased, though unperceivable to them. Thus, these 
gentlemen will spend near, or all, the year, in doing what little 
business concerns this district, and assist others to do theirs, which 
they know nothing of, and in getting other gentlemen to vive their 
consent to all resolves that concern this district, who will be 
equally ignorant of our situation, by reason of their local situa- 
tion from ours. This being the case, it necessarily follows that 
there ought to be delegates enough from this district to know all 
business that should be necessary to be done for said district. If 
so, surely the same gentlemen might, much easier and cheaper, do 
their business by meeting in some convenient place in this district, 
where no other business would interfere with theirs. 

When civil laws should again take place, doubtless there would 
be many actions appealed up to the Supreme Court of New York, 
and, as the State would be so large, doubtless they would be full 
of business. For that, and many other reasons, it is likely actions 
would be continued from one session to another; no doubt some 
very disputable cases that need numbers of evidences personally 
to speak. What amazing expense it would be for a man to go 
450 miles to attend court, in this situation ; yet his action may be 
put along through several courts. In this way of expense would 
eo many thousand pounds out of this district. 

The great distance of road betwixt this district and New York 
+s alone a convincing argument that the God of Nature never de- 
signed said district should be under the jurisdiction of said State. 
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I now appeal to the impartial reader which of these two ways 
would be best, wisest and cheapest, both for the district of the 
New Hampshire Grants, and the State of New York. 


“Brave Countrymen, 
We're here assembled for the toughest fight 
That e’er strained the force of American arms. 
See yon wide field, with littering numbers gay ; 
Vain of their strength, they challenge us for slaves. 
And bid us yield—their prisoners at discretion. 
If there’s an American among you all 
Whose soul can basely truckle to such bondage, 
Let him depart! For me, I swear, by Heaven, 
By my great father’s soul, and by my fame, 
My country ne’er shall pay ransom for me, 
Nor will I stoop to drag out life in bondage, 
And take my pittance from Britain’s hands : 
This I resolve, and hope, brave countrymen, 
Ye all resolve the same.” 
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The following pamphlet, having a similar title to that of the 
preceding, bears date October 30, 1777. 

Between its publication and that of the preceding, Gn May, 
1777,) the Continental Congress, in deference to the claims of 
New York, had dismissed the petition of the agents of Vermont 
to be admitted to seats in that body as delegates from an inde- 
pendent state ; and the New York Conyention had adopted a con- 
stitution which ignored the titles of the grantees under New 
Hampshire, and had adopted other measures hostile to the rights 
asserted by the people of the new state. In the meantime the 
unsuccessful invasion of Burgoyne had taken place, during which 
the people of Vermont, acting in an independent, character under 
the direction of a Council of Safety, had much distinguished them- 
selves, by their patriotic and successful exertions in the common 
cause of the country.* 


1 Slade’s State Papers, pages 73 to 79, and 197 to 220. 
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MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS, &c. 


‘*In Convention of the Representatives of the State of New 
York, Kingston, May 10th, 1777 : 

Whereas, it hath been represented to this Convention, that di- 
vers of the inhabitants of the county of Cumberland, who are 
desirous of continuing the subjects of this State, are from divers 
reasons incapable of exerting themselves in the general defence, 
particularly from the want of proper officers, 

Therefore, /tesolved, That it be recommended to such inhabi- 
tants, to associate as follows, viz.: | 

We, the subscribers, subjects of the State of New York, do 
associate together for the defence of the United States against the 
King of Great Britain, as follows: 

First, we will choose our officers by vote of the majority, in 
each respective Company or Regiment. 

Secondly, will obey such officers as other militia of the said 
State. 

Thirdly, the names of said officers shall be transmitted to the 
Government of the said State, and to the General in the Northern 
department. 

Lastly, that this association shall continue in force until revoked 
by proper authority. 

Whereas, it hath been suggested to this Convention, that the 
County Committee of the County of Cumberland cannot be col- 
lected together, but with great difficulty, 

Resolved, That such of the members of the said county com- 
mittee, as on due and regular notice for the convening of the said 
Committee shall meet, be authorized to proceed to business. 

Extract from the minutes. 
Rospert Benson, Secretary.” 


The candid reader will observe that the former Convention of 
the New Hampshire Grants, (alias the State of Vermont,) did 
ratify and confirm all and every officer of the militia, in their 
several stations, in the Counties of Cumberland and Gloucester, 
that the State of New York had been previously pleased to per- 
mit the people to choose, and they to commissionate, which was 
three respectable regiments, If there was no validity nor author- 
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ity in the Convention of the said Grants, (and the said counties 
were within the jurisdiction of New York,) then those officers 
were in legal authority by virtue of their commissions from New 
York; and if there was any authority in the Convention of the 
Grants, the same officers and regiments were established as such. 
So that the above resolve was entirely needless, had a tendency 
to break up some well regulated regiments, and under the spe- 
cious pretence of supporting the glorious cause of American 
liberty, meant to reduce the people to acknowledge themselves 
subject to the State of New York. 

The latter resolve appears to me to be very extraordinary, that 
the honorable Convention of the State of New York, should at- 
tempt to authorize three or four persons to transact the whole 
business of the county, contrary to the free voice of the people 
(in this critical juncture, ) in case there should not more attend by 
any means whatsoever. 

T shall here make some miscellaneous remarks on the present 
Constitution of New York. 

The candid reader will observe that in the course of this Con- 
stitution, there is reference often made to the former laws, rules, 
and regulations, of the former government (now state) of New 
York, so that for any person to know how they are to be governed, 
they must first be acquainted with all their former laws, together 
with all the rules and proceedings of their General Assembly, ete., 
which would be no small stent, considering the long series of 
years the land-jobbers have been, and continue to be in that Court, 
laying all the private intrigues and snares in their power, so as 
by fraud and violence to make the lands and labors of the New 
Hampshire settlers their own. 

The thirty-fifth section is worthy of inspection, as in it the laws 
of England, together with the laws of that colony, on the 19th day 
of April, 1775, are ratified and confirmed to be the laws of that 
State. It is to be remembered that by those very laws, no longer 
ago than July term, 1770, by the claimants under New York, 
(who had their lands granted to them after his Majesty’s express 
prohibition, dated July 24th, 1767,) being non-residents, brought 
actions of ejectment in the Supreme Court at Albany, against sev- 
eral of the claimants under New Hampshire, who were in actual 
possession by prior grants; and the same court did then and there 
judge and determine that the charters were null and void, and 
gave writs of possession to the claimants under New York. 

All nations have reason to shudder at such laws taking place 
again, as have once taken all their property from them. 

It is to be observed in the latter part of this action, all the re- 
solves that have been made by the former Congress and Conven- 
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tion of New York, since the present contest with Great Britain, 
that are not repugnant to said Constitution, do make and constitute 
one part of the laws of that State, among which is included the 
unjustifiable quit-rent resolve, so much complained of, and for 
what we know many other more grievous resolves that have not 
as yet come to our knowledge, as we have not had the perusal of 
all their proceedings. 

In the thirty-sixth section, all grants of land made by the King 
of Great Britain, or persons acting under his authority, after the 
14th day of October, 1775, within that state, are made null and 
void, and all other grants made by that government, previous to 
that date, are ratified and confirmed. When previous to that 
date (as I am informed by good authority) the infamous Goy- 
ernor Tryon had fled on board one of the King’s ships to screen 
himself from the just resentment of Colonels M’Dougall and Sears, 
who at that time commanded the liberty party in New York, in 
that ignominious situation Governor Tryon made several grants 
of land, some of which were on those very identical grants made 
by New Hampshire ; which are now ratified and confirmed by the 
constitution. Those grants that are thus established in and by 
the constitution, are established in earnest, as they are forever out 
of all dispute ; for no law can make decision of, or try the title 
of land that was established in the constitution on which that law 
was founded; for allowing it could, the law would condemn the 
constitution, from which it received existence ; which would be as 
contrary to law and nature as for a creature to condemn his 
creator. 

By this the candid reader will see that the moment the good 
people of the State of Vermont should consent to and acknowl- 
edge the jurisdiction of the State of New York, together with this 
constitution, they would all (except a few who have taken patents 
from New York) give up their landed interest to the avaricious 
monopolizers of New York; so that after all the spirited exertions 
the noble sons of freedom have made, and still continue to make 
against the tyranny of New York and Great Britain, (for I con- 
sider tyranny to be the same in essence, whether it originates from 
lesser or greater authority,) they would, together with their nu- 
merous families, be reduced to pinching poverty only to gratify 
the avaricious land-jobbers of New York in their unwarrantable 
claims to the lands and labors of the good people of the State of 
Vermont. 

Tt is an ancient and just maxim that the alteration of jurisdic- 
tional lines should not alter private property; therefore, wherever 
two grants of land interfere, and the contending parties cannot 
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compromise and settle the controversy, there ought to be a fair 
and equitable decision by law or equity. 

I shall here make some remarks on the several letters and 
resolves sent from the Provincial Congress of New York to the 
honorable Continental Congress, that were published in the Con- 
necticut Courant, number 656. The candid reader will remember 
that in the ancient dispute between the former government of New 
York and the inhabitants of the New Hampshire Grants, Col. 
Allen, Col. Warner, Maj. Cochran, and Capt. Baker were pro- 
claimed outlaws, (for no other cause than boldly asserting the 
rights of their injured countrymen,) by Governor Tryon, his 
council, ete., who have now joined the tyrant of Great Britian in 
arms against the United States of America. Those four gentle- 
men have in every stage of their conduct appeared to be patriots 
to their country. Capt. Baker has fallen in battle, Col. Allen has 
been taken prisoner and demonstrated to the world his patriotism, 
Col. Warner and Maj. Cochran have distinguished themselves in 
several battles. But I observe the convention of the State of 
New York find great fault with the honorable Continental Con- 
gress for appointing and commissionating Col. Warner, because he 
had been made an outlaw, though previous to this the said Con- 
vention did appoint and commissionate Maj. Cochran, and he has 
been a long time in their service; yet as much opposed to that 
government as Col. Warner. 

They further inform in these words, viz: “¢ And whereas the 
inveterate foes to the liberties of America, from the earliest core- 
mencement of the present glorious contest, have endeavored to 
alienate the minds of the good people of this State from the com- 
mon cause,” (meaning the inhabitants of the State of Vermont.) 
However bold this assertion is, it is entirely groundless. The in- 
habitants of the State of Vermont have ever merited and estab- 
lished a different character. Witness their exertions in the 
commencement of this glorious contest. Under the command of 
Col. Allen they surprised and took with small arms the fortress of 
Ticonderoga, Crown Point, ete., in which were about three hun- 
dred pieces of cannon and mortars, and a quantity of other war- 
like stores, which were of almost infinite service to the United 
States in the first of this war. And under the command of Col. 
Warner on the 30th day of October, 1775, at Longuiel, three 
hundred of them defeated Gen. Carlton, at the head of nine hun- 
dred men, as he was going to raise the siege of St. Johns. Upon 
the receipt of this news, Maj. Preston surrendered said fortress to 
the intrepid Gen. Montgomery. As also their exertions in the 
ever memorable battle fought by the intrepid Gen. Stark, near 
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Sennington, August 16, 1777, and many other noble deeds too 
tedious to mention. 

They further inform in their letter of the 1st of March, viz: 
‘The Congress may be assured the spirit of disaffection, notwith- 
standing all the arts and violence of the seducers, is by no means 
general. The County of Gloucester, and a very great part both 
of Cumberland and Charlotte Counties, coutinue steadfast in their 
allegiance to this government. Charlotte and Cumberland 
continue to be represented ina Convention.” lam very much mis- 
taken if the spirit of the good people of Cumberland and Glouces- 
ter continues, and was not, at that time, somewhat different from 
this representation. As for Charlotte County, I personally know, 
and freely grant, it has been, and still continues to be represented 
in Convention at New York. But the impartial reader ought to 
be informed that the limits of that County extended to Hudson 
river, by which means it takes part of the ancient government of 
New York; and that part west of the west line of the State of 
Vermont has, and still continues to be represented at New York; 
but no representation hath been made, at any time, to the Conven- 
tion or Congress of New York, by the good people of the State 
of Vermont, west of the range of Green Mountains. I observe 
in those letters there is no mention made of the County of Albany, 
when, according to their lines, it takes a considerable number of 
our most valuable towns; and it appears the more strange as 
Bennington is included, in which seven hundred of their posse 
were defeated, when sent to take possession by order of their 
Supreme Court, in the year 1777. 

One reason, this moment occurs to my mind, doubtless induced 
the Convention of New York to write as they did, which is this : 
they meant to insinuate into the minds of the Honorable Conti- 
nental Congress that there was but a minor part of the County of 
Charlotte that attempted to revolt, and they alone were endeavor- 
ing to sow the seeds of sedition in the Counties of Cumberland 
and Gloucester, and that there was by no means a majority of 
either for separating from New York, &c., which is far from being 
the case. I shall only refer the reader to the consideration of 
the late proceedings of the State of Vermont for proof of the 
temper of the people. 

It is unquestionable that all civil power is in the hands of the 
people. Upon this indissoluble foundation the United and Inde- 
pendent States of America, in defiance of British tyranny, have 
declared it to be their inalienable right to appoint their own rulers, 
and be governed by their laws; in which the inhabitants of the 
State of Vermont have most heartily acquiesced ; and, on the same 
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principle, with a firm reliance on the Supreme Arbiter of Right 
for the rectitude of their intentions, in defiance to the usurpation 
of New York, have declared themselves to be a free State. 

This is absolutely essential to freedom; and so soon as any peo- 
ple, directly or indirectly, put their power out of their hands, 
just so soon, tyranny, in some degree, is established. With these 
principles there is not a man who is tenacious of his liberty but 
will look with a fecling of anxiety upon the ensuing elections, 
and use his influence that there be none elected to posts of public 
trust but men of virtue, business and known patriotism. Upon 
such a basis may be expected all the blessings that are common to 
our species. 

Oct. 30th, LTTT. 
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NEW YORK LAND GRANTS IN VERMONT. 


Previous to the year 1765, it was generally understood, in 
both England and America, that the province of New Hampshire 
extended westerly to a twenty mile line from the Hudson and to 
Lake Champlain, and thus included the present State of Ver- 
mont. It was so treated in the correspondence and documents of 
the English ministry and other government officials, and was so 
represented in all of the English and American maps.’ In ac- 
cordance with this understanding, BENNING WENTWORTH, governor 
of New Hampshire, from the year 1749 to 1764, granted in the 
king’s name to New England people 130 townships of land of about 
six miles square each, situated to the westward of Connecticut 
River, and eastward of Lake Champlain and such twenty mile line.* 

On the 20th of July, 1764, king George the 3d, by an order in 
Council, declared the western boundary of Connecticut River to be 
the boundary between that province and New York, which order 
was received and promulgated in America, the 10th of April, 
1765; prior to which time extensive settlements had been made 
in the territory under the grants of New Hampshire. * 

Lieut. Gov. Cadwallader Colden, then actin® as chief magis- 
trate of New York, treating the grants which had been made by 
New Hampshire as nullities, and the settlers under them as _ tres- 
passers on the king’s domain, proceeded at once to grant the 
lands anew to others, mostly to New York city speculators. He 
was stimulated to this by the very great gains derived from the 
patent fees, he receiving for every thousand acres he patented 
the sum of $31.25, while six other influential government officials 


1H, Halls Early History of Vermont, chap. I to V1. 
2 For a list of these Grants see Slade’s Vermont State Papers, p. 13-16. 
3 H. Halls Vt., p. 60, 63, 478. 
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had a similar temptation by having divided among them fifty-nine 
dollars more, viz.: the secretary of the province receiving $10, 
the clerk of the council $10, the auditor $4.62%, the receiver gen- 
eral $14.374, the attorney general $7.50, and the surveyor general 
$12.50. Thus the total amount of fees for one thousand acres 
was $90.25, and this amount was exacted for every thousand 
acres, even when many thousands of acres were included in the 
same patent.? 

The like motive operated upon succeeding governors, not only 
inducing them to disregard the just and equitable claims of the 
New Hampshire grantees and settlers, but also to disobey and set 
at naught the positive injunctions of the king, forbidding them in 
the most peremptory terms from making any such grants. 

By the regulations of the Crown no greater quantity than one 
thousand acres could be granted to any. one person, but any fa- 
vored applicant could easily obtain a grant for any larger quan- 
tity he wished, by having the name of some friend or dependent 
inserted in the patent for every additional thousand acres he de- 
sired. This was done with the ready connivance and assent of 
the several governors, most of whom in this manner also made 
princely grants to themselves. ° 

Besides the grants just described, the governors of the several 
colonies were authorized by the king’s proclamation of October 
7, 1763, to grant, “without fee or reward,” to the reduced 
officers and discharged soldiers of the regular army who had 
served in the then recent war in America, certain specified quan- 
tities of land, which were termed military grants. Under this 
proclamation a field officer was entitled to five thousand acres, a 
captain to three thousand, a subaltern to two thousand, a non- 
commissioned officer to two hundred, and a private to fifty acres. 
Most of the officers and soldiers having been sent from Europe, 
and desiring to return there, disposed of their claims for trifling 
sums to New York city speculators, many of whom chose to lo- 
cate their warrants on the New Hampshire Grants, as the terri- 


1 Col. His. N. Y¥., Vol. vit, p. 921-927. N. Y. Council Minutes, Vol. 
XXVI, p. 275-277. Colden to the Lords of Trade, Oct. 18, 1764. H. 
Halls Vt., p. 71. 

2 H. Hall's Vt., p. 68-70. 
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tory, now Vermont, was then called. So rapidly were these 
military patents issued by Lieut. Gov. Colden, that, within less 
than seven months ending the first of November, 1765, they num- 
bered more than one hundred and fifty, and the quantity of Ver- 
mont lands covered by them exceeded one hundred and _ thirty 
thousand acres. They were located in numerous detached par- 
cels in many different townships, ranging in quantities from one 
hundred to five thousand acres each. The object of the owners 
being to obtain the most desirable lands, little regard was paid to 
regularity of form in the surveys, so that the smoothest and best 
was obtained, and the rocky and sterile avoided. Other like pa- 
tents were similarly issued, and located under the administrations 
of succeeding governors, making over three hundred thousand 
acres of military grants in the whole, all of which, with a trifling 
fractional exception, were locaied on the west side of the Green 
Mountains, and were the property of speculators. ! 

The following list of patents embraces those that were issued 
under the general regulations of the Crown to such persons and in 
such quantities as the Governors chose. It is made from the orig- 
inal records of the patents preserved in the office of the Secretary 
of State, at Albany, in the 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th Volumes of 
Land Patents. The list does not include the military grants, 
which were made only to a specified class of persons and in pre- 
scribed quantities. The quantity of lands included in these mili- 
tary patents of the several Governors will however be hereto 
appended. 

During the entire period of ten years from 1765, in which 
patents were issued of lands in the territory, now Vermont, Cad- 
wallader Colden was Lieut. Governor of New York, and whenever 
there was no regular Governor in the province he exercised the 
full powers of Chief Magistrate, which he did on three different 
occasions. In order to a just understanding of the following list, 
it is deemed proper to state the periods in which the several per- 
sons were in the exercise of the office of Governor, the quantity of 
lands covered by the patents of each, and the amount of fees they 
would respectively receive for them. 


1 Albany Records Military Patents, Vol. 1,1 and m1. H. Halls Vt., 
p- 79, 80, 131, 132. 
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Lieut. Gov. COLDEN was the acting Governor on the 10th of 
April, 1765, when the order of the King extending the Province 
of New York eastward to Connecticut river was received, and he 
continued in power until the 12th of November following, when 
he was superseded by the arrival of Sir Henry Moore. During 
this period of seven months Colden issued patents for 36,000 acres, 
the patent fees for which were $3,449, of which the Governor’s 
share was $1,125. Besides which, as before stated, he made mili- 
tary grants of over 130,000 acres. 

Str Henry Moore continued Governor of the Province for 
nearly four years, until his decease, which took place September 
11, 1769. On his reaching New York, on the 12th of November, 
1765, he found the Province, and the whole country, in great agi- 
tation about the British stamp act, which was to have taken effect 
on the first day of that month, but of which the people of the 
Colonies had prevented the operation by the seizure of the stamps 
that had been forwarded from England. By the terms of that 
act, no patents or orders of surveys of lands would be valid with- 
out the use of stamps, and as none could be obtained, the business 
of making grants was necessarily suspended. After the repeal of 
that act, in the spring of 1766, Gov. Moore issued patents for 
the confirmation of the charters of several townships which had 
been granted by New Hampshire, to the original grantees, or their 
representatives. But in consequence of the loud complaints of 
the New Hampshire grantees against the conduct of Colden in 
granting their lands to others, and of the preparations of the set- 
tlers for sending an agent to England to represent their grievances 
to the Crown, the Governor appears, for a considerable time, to 
have made few other than confirmatory grants. On the 24th of 
July, 1767, he was forbidden, by an order of the King, in coun- 
cil, to make any grants whatsoever of lands within the territory 
claimed by New Hampshire, “on pain of his Majesty’s highest 
displeasure,” which order was obeyed during Goy. Moore’s life 
time, and was continued in force until the authority of the Crown 
was overthrown by the Revolution.+ 


1 Doc. Hist. N. Y., Vol. tv, p. 609; H. Hall’s V+., 83, 85, 94-97, 480; 
Slade’s State Papers, p. 20. 


* 
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It will be noticed, by the following list of patents, that the 
quantity of land granted by Gov. Moore, during his administra- 
tion, was 144,620 acres, the patent fees for which amounted to 
$13,051.95, of which the Governor’s share was $4,519.37. It 
will also be perceived that all this land, except 5000 acres, was 
patented in confirmation of six townships which had previously 
been granted by New Hampshire, and that all of these townships 
were on the east side of the Green Mountains. There were after- 
wards, as will be seen by the list, confirmatory grants of several 
other townships, by succeeding Governors, on the east side of the 
mountain, but none on the west side. For this distinction a suf- 
ficient reason is found in the fact that the grants of Colden, be- 
fore mentioned, embraced a large portion of the most valuable 
lands in the townships on that side of the mountain, rendering 
any confirmation of the New Hampshire charters to their original 
proprietors altogether impracticable. For these confirmatory 
grants there was no government necessity, and no motive, on the 
part of the Governors, to make them, other than their craving ap- 
petite for the patent fees. The grantees were driven to accept 
them and pay the fees, rather than to be deprived of their lands 
by having them granted to others. 

Lizut. Gov. CoLpEN, by the death of Gov. Moore, came again 
to the head of affairs, and continued to administer the government 
for about thirteen months, until the 18th of October, 1770. He 
proceeded at once to violate the King’s order of July, 1765, by 
the free issue of patents of lands within the prohibited territory, 
professing, however, not to make grants of any lands that had 
been previously chartered by New Hampshire. That this was a 
mere evasion of the order is very plain.t It will be seen, by the 
list of grants, that, during this period of a little over a year, Mr. 
Colden was enabled to issue grants for 559,500 acres of the pro- 
hibited lands, for which his share of the patent fees amounted to 
the snug sum of $17,484,37, whilst the six other government of- 
ficials would divide among them $34,269.38 more. 


JoHN Murray, Haru or Dunmors, arrived in New York, from 
England, the 18th of October, 1770, and became Governor, in 


1H, Hall’s Vt., p. 98, 99. 


. 
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the place of Mr. Colden, in which office he continued till the 8th 
of July following. During this period of less than nine months, 
his grants, as will be seen by the annexed list, covered 455,950 
acres of the prohibited lands, the regular patent fees for which 
amounted to $41,149.48, and the Governor’s share to $14,248.44. 
It should be noted, however, that 51,000 acres of the above quan- 
tity was a grant, in one tract, by Dunmore, to himself, in the name 
of fifty-one others.* 


Str WiLL1aAmM Tryon succeeded Lord Dunmore as Governor the 
9th of July, 1771, and continued in the exercise of the office un- 
til April 7th, 1774,—a period of two years and nine months. He 
brought with him from England the King’s solemn re-affirmation 
of his prohibitory order of July 24th, 1767, incorporated into the 
instructions for his government of the colony, comprising the 49th 
article of such instructions, in which, referring to that order as 
continuing in force, it was declared that “‘no part of the lands 
lying on the western side of Connecticut River within that district 
heretofore claimed by the province of New Hampshire should be 
granted until his [Majesty’s] further pleasure should be known 
concerning the same” upon pain of incurring “his Majesty’s 
highest displeasure.”? This positive and peremptory instruction, 
after the manner of his predecessors, in regard to the order of 
July 1767, Governor Tryon proceeded to violate, and during this 
period of his administration he issued patents for 486,500 acres, 
for which his regular fees amounted to $15,203 12. Of this land 
thus patented it will be noticed that 32,000 acres, called Norbury, 
were really granted to himself, and that about one-half of the 
whole quantity patented by him was in confirmation of previous 
New Hampshire charters. For these confirmation grants he would 
be entitled to full fees, though it has been alleged that an abate- 
ment from the regular charges was sometimes made. 


Lizut. Gov. COLDEN came again into power on the 8th of April, 
1774, in consequence of the temporary recall of Gov. Tryon to 
England, and he continued in the exercise of the office of Chief 


1H. Halls Vt, p. 101, 102. 
2N. Y. Council Minutes, July 24, 1771; Col. Hist. N. Y., Vol. VIU, p. 
331; H. Hall’s Vt., p. 99, 100. 
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Magistrate for over a year, until June 25, 1775, when Tryon re- 
turned. During this period Mr. Colden issued patents for 370,- 
000 acres of the prohibited lands, his patent fees for the same 
being $11,562 50. 

The parting letter of the British Minister to Gov. Tryon of May 4, 
1775, on his departure from England for New York, charged him 
in the King’s name to avoid, in conformity to his previous instruc- 
tions, *‘ making any grants or allowing any survey or location of 
lands’? in the territory of the New Hampshire Grants.? Not- 
withstanding which it will be perceived by the list of patents that 
he afterwards granted 63,040 acres, and doubtless pocketed his 
fees amounting to $1,970. 


LIST OF NEW YORK PATENTS IN VERMONT. 


In this list the name of the first patentee is usually given. 


By LIEvUT. GOVERNOR COLDEN, FROM Aprit 10 TO Nov. 1, 1765. 

es of 

cres. 
May 21. Patent of Princetown for James Duane, John Tabor 
Kempe and Walter Rutherford—being about 12 miles 
in length along the valley of the Battenkill by 33 in 
width, in Arlington, Sunderland and Manchester, 
which towns had been granted by New Hampshire 

in 1761 and settled prior to the New York’s patent,? 26,000 
Oct. 30. To James Napier, a tract described as “lying partly 
within the townships of Shaftsbury, Glastenbury, 
Sunderland and Arlington, formerly granted under 
the Province of New Hampshire,” which townships 

had been thus granted in 1761, 10,000 


36,000 


Also, 154 military patents, covering 131,800 acres. 


1 Col. Hist. N. Y., Vol. vim, 573. 
2 H. Hall’s Vt., 78-80, 118, 120, 167. 
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154 


Noy. 14. 


1767. 
April 2. 


) 


May 16. 
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By Gov. MooReE TO SEPT. 11, 1769. 


Township of Chester, confirmation of N. H. charter of 


Feb. 22, 1754, 31,700 
Township of Brattleboro, confirmation of N. H. charter 
of Dec. 26, 1753, 19,500 
Township of Hertford, (Hartland,) confirmation of N. 
H. charter of July 10, 1761, 23,040 
Township of Putney, confirmation of N. H. charter of 
Dec. 26, 1753, 19,300 
Township of Townshend, confirmation of N. H. charter 
of June 20, 1753, 23,040 
Township of Tomilson, (Grafton,) coneinntin of N. 
H. charter of April 6, 1754, 23,040 
John Adair, a tract in Athens, 5,000 
144,620 


Also 18 military patents, containing 13,350 acres. 


1770. 
Ait 2, 


eb. mils. 
Mar. 12. 


29. 
Mar. 31. 
April 24. 
May 3. 
10. 
20. 
June 13. 


3y Lieut. Gov. CoLDEN, TO Oct. 18, 1770. 


To Garrett Slover, a tract by the name of Warrenton, 

in Athens and Acton, 14,000 ~ 
Win. Livingston, Royalton and vicinity, ° 30,000 
Robert R. ‘Livingston, (Ch. Justice of N. Y.,) called 

Camden, in Jamaica, Wardsborough and Dover, 39,000 
Pierre G. DePeyster, called Kempton, land in Orange 

County, 16,000 
Augustus Vn. Cortlandt, called Middlesex, Orange 

County f 35,000 
James Rogers, called Kent, now Londonderry, 26,000 


Nathan Whiting, in Cumberland, now Whitingham, 10.000 
Lawrence Kor tright, a tract called Bessbor ough, now 


St. Johnsbury and vicinity, ‘ 36,000 
Nathaniel Marston, called ‘Charlotte, in Chelsea and 

vicinity, 25,000 
John Reade, called Readsborough now Readsborough 

and Searsburg, 29,000 
William Smith, called Mooretown, now Bradford,? 25,000 
William Kelly, called Gageborough, now Ver shire and 

vicinity, 24,000 


Wm. Cockburn, called Kelso, Tinmouth and vicinity, 21 500 
Jacobus Van Zant, called Newhbrook, Waterbury and 
vicinity, 23,000 


1H, Halls Vt., ps 92-94. 


1770. 


June 25. 


July 31. 


Aug. 
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John Morin Scott, called Kingsborough, Montpelier 


and vicinity, 35,000 
Alexander Wallace, in Orwell, 3,000 
James Abeel, called Hulton, Shrewsbur y) 12,000 


Abraham Lott, called Leyden, Northfield and vicinity, OA. ,000 
John Woods, called Dunmore, in and near Waterford, 39 000 
Benjamin Stout, called Virginhall, Andover and 


Weston, 26,000 
Elias Bland, called Hillsborough, Danville and vi- 

cinity, 36,000 
James Abeel, in or near Wardsperouah, 10,000 
Wim. Farquahar, in Benson, 5,000 


Archibald Hamilton, called Kersbor ough, in Orange Co., 20,000 


559,500 


Also 26 military patents comprising 45,700 acres. 


Wie 


Feb. 28. 
Mar. 13. 
13, 25. 
19. 
April 3. 
30. 


May 30. 
June 7. 


3G 
12. 


* 


Gov. DUNMORE’S GRANTS TO JULY 8, 1771. 


Adam Gilchrist, in Poultney chartered by N. H., Sept. 


Bie LiGL, 12,000 
Ebenezer ‘Cole, in Shaftsbury, chartered by N. H., Aug. 

20, 1761, 1,800 
Adolphus Benzel, in Addison and Middlebury (2 parcels) 

chartered by N. H., 1765; 3,210 
John Munro, chiefly 1 in Arlington, chartered by N. H., 

1761, 4,000 
James "Duane, Socialburgh, includes Rutland and Pitts- 

ford, chartered by N. I., 1761, 1 48,000 
Abraham Lott, called Monckton, Whiting, chartered by 

IN; HG L763; 23,000 


Sir John St. Clair, in Addison, chartered by N. H.,1761, 10,000 
Col. John Reid, in Panton and New Haven, chartered 

by N« HB; 1761, 7,000 
Jacob Brewerton, Fincastle, in Stockbridge, chartered 

by N. H., 1761, 18,000 
Win. Sheriff, Halesborough, Brandon, chartered by N. 

H., 1761, 23,000 
James Montressor, in Panton, chartered by N. H., 1761, 10 000 
Samuel Wells, Deerfield, now Burlington and vicinity, 


chartered by aN, Eas 1761, 35,000 
G. H. Ludlow, Morrisfield, Cornwall and Middlebury, 
chartered by N. H., 1761, 21,940 
Charles McEvens, Newry, Sherburne and vicinity, 
chartered by N. H., 1761, 37,000 
Geraldus W. Beekman, Mecklenburgh, Ferrisburg and 
vicinity, chartered by N. H., 1762, 30,000 


"1 HL, Hall’s Vi., 129, 167. 
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John Dayan, Richmond, Wells and vicinity, chartered 


by N. H., 1761, 24,000 
Samuel Metcalf and wife, in Highgate, chartered by N. 

H., 1763, 2,000 
Wim. McAdams, Kilby, Middlesex and vicinity, char- 

tered by N. H., 1763, 30,000 
Geo. Brewerton, Jr., Leinster, Somerset and Woodford, 

chartered by N. H., 1761, 35,000 
Jeston Homfray, Prattsburgh, Highgate and Swanton, 

chartered by N. H., 1763, 30,000 


A. McLure and fifty others, being a grant of Goy. Dun- 
more to himself, in Leicester, Salisbury and Middle- 
bury, including Lake Dunmore, all chartered by N. 
Piro be 51,000 


455,950 


Also military patents coyering 55,950 acres, 


ileal. 
Noy. 23. 


1772. 
fe 


Jan’y 7. 


Feb’y 20. 


March 2. 
25. 


= 


hohe 
aox 


cS Ce ¢ 
om fees 


a 
i) 


19 


April 14. 


May 11. 


June 3. 


1H. Halls Vt., 101. 


Goy. TRYON’S PATENTS TO APRIL 8, 1774. 


Col. Thos. Howard, in Vernon and Guilford, chartered 


by N. H., 1753,? 10,000 
Benja. Spencer, Durham, in Clarendon and Walling- 

ford, chartered by N. H., 1761, 32,000 
John Tudor, in Danby, chartered by N. H., 1761, 1,000 
Corinth, confirmation of N. H. charter, 23,100 
Joseph Beck, Windham, in Duxbury and vicinity, char- 

tered by N. H., 1763, 35,000 - 
Westminster, confirmation of N. H. charter, 23,500 
Windsor, confirmation of N. H. charter, 24,500 
Wn. Nichols, in Shoreham, chartered by N. H., 1761, 4,000 
Hugh Gaine, Truro, in Orange and vicinity, 22,000 
Thos. Barnett, Penryn, in Calais and vicinity, 22,000 
Newbury, confirmation of N. H. charter, 25,000 


Goy. Tryon to himself in the names of Edmund Fan- 
ning and others, Norbury, in Worcester and vicinity,® 32,000 


Weathersfield, confirmation of N. H. charter, 22,000 
Newfane, cs 10 4 20,000 
Reading, BS i ; 22,000 
Springtield, < « NY 28,200 
Charles Nichol, in Hubbardton, 4,000 
Woodstock, confirmation of N. H. charter. 23,200 


eu Halls V4, 167. 
3 H. Halls Vt., 103, 104. 


Tal 
June 95. 
6. 
Nov. 6. 
8. 
ie 
Oct" +9 
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Ld. Geo. Townshend, Townshend, in St. Albans and vi- 


cinity, chartered by N. H., 1763, 30,000 
Cavendish, confirmation of N. H. charter, 22,000 
Henry V’n Vleck, in Ira, 5,000 


Saltash, now Plymouth, possibly a confirmation charter, 25,000 
John Lawrence, in Whiting, chartered by N. H., 1763, 1,000 
Andrew Elliott, Minto, in Richmond and vicinity, char- 

tered by N. H., 1763, 30,000 


486,500 


Also military patents for 55,950 acres. 


1774. 


July 20. 
Aug. 16. 

16; 
Sept. 6. 


LY. GOV. COLDEN’S PATENTS TO JUNE 25, 1775. 


Luke Knowlton, Kellybrook, in Fletcher and vicinity, 30,000 


King’s College, in Johnson and vicinity; 20,000 
Samuel Avery, in Lincoln and Ripton, 24,000 
Humphrey Avery, Lincoln, Ripton and Granville, 28,000 
Henry Gordon, in Fairfield, ch. by N. H. 1763, 5,000 
Nathan Stone, New Rutland, Sheldon, ch. by N.H., 1763, 23,000 
John Felthausen, Sidney, in Cabot and vicinity, 23,000 
Phinehas Lyman, Wickham, in Randolph and vicinity, 36,000 
John Woods, St. George, in Coventry and vicinity, 30,000 
Henry Gordon, for Peter Gordon, in Fairfield, 5.000 
Thomas Clark, Bamf., in Burke and vicinity, 30,000 
Edmund Fanning, Thirming, now Canaan, 20,000 
Josiah Willard, Meath, in Fairfield and vicinity, ch. by 

NS EP LiGo.8 4 25,000 
John Thompson, in Pawlet, ch. by N. H., 1761, 2,000 


John Church, Ryegate, gr. by N. H., Sept. 8, 1763, 20,000 
Samuel Ashley, Smithfield, in Waterville and vicinity, 25,000 
Edmund Fanning, Stratton, ch. by N. H., July 30,1761, 24,000 


370,000 


Also military patents for 9,100 acres. 


1775. 


Oct. 28. 


1776. 


June 12, 


Gov. TRYON’S PATENTS AFTER JUNE 25, 1775. 


Samuel Avery, Whippleborough, Starksborough and 
vicinity, 40,000 


Samuel Holland, Topsham, ch. by N. H., Aug. 17, 1763, 23,040 
63,040 
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RECAPITULATION. 


It appears, from the foregoing list of grants, that the several 
tovernors patented lands, and were allowed fees, as follows: 


Lt. Gov. Colden in 1765, 36,000 acres, his fees being $ 1,125 00 
do 1769-1770, 559 500 17,484 37 

do 1774-5, 370, ,000 g 11,562 50 

Total by Colden, 965,500 $30,171 81 
Goy. Moore, 1765-1769, 144,620 of 4,519 37 
Gov. Dunmore, 1770-71, 455,950 ee 14,248 44 
Goy. Tryon, 1771-1774, 486,500 we 15,203 12 
do 1775-6, 63,040 “s 1,970 00 

Total by all the Gowrs, —-2,115,610 $66,112 74 


Besides the above amount of fees to the Governors, the sums 
allowed to other government officials would be as follows: 


Sec’y of the Province, Seas: Clark,) $10 per 1000 acres, $21,156 10 


Clerk ofthe Council, (G. Banyar,) 10 21,156 10 
Auditor General, (R. Cholmondeley,) 4623 “ 9,784 71 
Receiver General, (Andrew Elliott,) 14.375 “ 30,411 87 
Attorney General, (John Taber Kempe,) 7.50 ry 15,867 08 
Surveyor General (Alex. Colden, son’ - 

of Lt. Goy. Colden,) 12.50 a 26,445 13 


$124,820 99 
Add amount of fees of the Governors, 66,112 74 


Making the enormous levy on Vermont lands for ~ 
Patent fees of $190,933 73 
Of the above quantity of 2,115,610 acres, all, except 180,620 
acres patented prior to the death of Gov. Moore, was granted in 
direct disobedience to the positive order of the King, and in his 
name, and for which there could be no possible motive but the 
avarice and cupidity of the greedy government officials. 
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MILITARY PATENTS. 


The military patents before mentioned were issued by the sev- 
eral Governors, as follows : 
By Lt. Gov. Colden, from Apr. 10 to Noy. 1, 1765—154 


patents, for 131,800 acres. 
By Gov. Moore, to Sept. 11, 1769—18 patents, for 13,350“ 
By Lt. Gov. Colden, to Oct. 18, 1770—26 patents for 43,700“ 
By Gov. Dunmore, to July 8, 1771—19, patents for 55,950 “ 
By Goy. Tryon, to Apr. 7, 1774—25 patents for 49,200 “ 
Lt. Goy. Colden, to June 25, 1775—8 patents for 9,1007 5S 
Total, 303,100 * 
To which add the grants in the foregoing list, 2,115,610 “ 


Gives the whole quantity of Vt. lands patented by 

INT Ys 2,418,710 acres. 

The military grants, as before stated, were made, almost ex- 
clusively, for the benefit of New York city-speculators. Thus, 
25,350 acres of the land granted by Gov. Dunmore were the 
property of James Duane, being the claims of six officers, fifty- 
seven non-commissioned officers and thirty-nine privates. They 
were included in two patents, called Chatham and Eugene, issued 
in 1771, and were located in such irregular parcels as to include 
the choicest lands in the several townships of Rupert, Dorset and 
Pawlet, which townships had been chartered by New Hampshire 
ten years previously, and settled under those charters. Golds- 
brow Banyar, Clerk of the New York Council, Col. John Reid, 
and many others, speculated largely in these military claims. * 


1 Albany Records, Military Patents, vou. 1, 2,3; Reportof N. Y. Com- 
missioners, 1799, on the N. Y. Claims to Vt. Lands ; H. Hall’s Vt., 79, 80, 
181, 132. . 


OCU VEIN, 


IN RELATION TO THE 


PART TAKEN BY VERMONT 


IN RESISTING THE 


fey ASION OF BURGOYNE 
IGaven revive 


21 


Vi 
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BURGOYNE’S INVASION OF 1777. 


ee 


On the Ist of July, L777, Genl. Burgoyne, with an 

July 1. army of about 8000 strong, encamped before Ticonder- 

oga, and began its investment, with that of the adjoining 
post of Mount Independence, in which posts were about 8000 men, 
under the immediate command of General Arthur St. Clair, but 
subordinate to Gen. Philip Schuyler, whose head-quarters were at 

Fort Edward. June 29,1 General Burgoyne had issued the fol- 

lowing : 

A PROCLAMATION. 

By John Burgoyne, Esq., Lieutenant General of his Majesty’s armies in 
America, Colonel of the Queen’s regiment of light dragoons, Governor of 
fort William in North Britain, one of the Representatives of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain in Parliament, and commanding an army and 
fleet employed on an expedition from Canada, &e., &e., Ke. 

The forces entrusted to my command are designed to 

July 4, actin concert and upon a common principle, with the 

numerous armies and fleets which already display in 

every quarter of America, the power, the justice, and, when prop- 
erly sought, the mercy of the king. 

The cause, in which the British arms are thus exerted, applies 
to the most affecting interests of the human heart; and the mili- 
tary servants of the crown, at first called forth for the sole pur- 
pose of restoring the rights of the constitution, now combine with 
love of their country, and duty to their sovereign, the other ex- 
tensive incitements which spring from a due sense of the general 
privileges of mankind. To the eyes and ears of the temperate 
part of the public, and to the breasts of suffering thousands in 
the provinces, be the melancholy appeal, whether the present un- 


1 Williams gives July 4 as the date ; other authors give the date as of 
July 2, and others still as of June 29,1777 ; the latter doubtless follow- 
ing the copy of the Proclamation in the Gentleman’s Magazine, London, 
vol. 47, p. 359, in which the date is—‘ Camp at Putnam Creek, June 29, 
1777,” This is probably the true date. 
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natural rebellion has not been made a foundation for the completest 
system of tyranny that ever God, in his displeasure, suffered for a 
time to be exercised over a froward and stubborn generation. 

Arbitrary imprisonment, confiscation of property, persecution and 
torture, unprecedented in the inquisitions of the Romish church, 
are among the palpable enormities that verify the affirmative. 
These are inflicted by assemblies and committees, who dare to 
profess themselves friends to liberty, upon the most quiet subjects, 
without distinction of age or sex, for the sole crime, often for the 
sole suspicion, of having adhered in principle to the government 
under which they were born, and to which, by every tie, divine 
and human, they owe allegiance. ‘To consummate these shocking 
proceedings, the profanation of religion is added to the most profli- 
gate prostitution of common reason; the consciences of men are 
set at naught; and multitudes are compelled not only to bear 
arms, but also to swear subjection to an usurpation they abhor. 

Animated by these considerations, at the head of troops in the 
full powers of health, discipline, and valor; determined to strike 
where necessary, and anxious to spare where possible, I by these 
presents invite and exhort all persons, in all places wkere the 
progress of this army may point, and by the blessing of God I 
will extend it far, to maintain such a conduct as. may justify me in 
protecting their lands, habitations and families. The intention of 
this address is to hold forth security, not depredation to the coun- 
try. To those whom spirit and principle may induce to partake 
of the glorious task of redeeming their countrymen from dun- 
geons, and re-establishing the blessings of legal government, I 
offer encouragement and employment ; and upon the first intelli- 
gence of their associations, I will find means to assist their unde- 
takings. The domestic, the industrious, the infirm, and even the 
timid inhabitants, I am desirous to protect, provided they remain 
quietly at their houses; that they do not suffer their cattle to be 
removed, nor their corn or forage to be secreted or destroyed ; 
that they do not break up their bridges or roads; nor by any 
other act, directly or indirectly, endeavor to obstruct the opera- 
tions of the king’s troops, or supply or assist those of the enemy. 
Every species of provision brought to my camp, will be paid for 
at an equitable rate, and in solid coin. 

In consciousness of christianity, my royal master’s clemency, 
and the honor of soldiership, I have dwelt upon this invitation, 
and wished for more persuasive terms to give it impression: And 
let not people be led to disregard it, by considering their distance 
from the immediate situation of my camp. Ihave but to give 
stretch to the Indian forces under my direction, and they amount 
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to thousands, to overtake the hardened enemies of G. Britain and 
America: I consider them the same wherever they may lurk. 

Tf, notwithstanding these endeavors, and sincere inclinations to 
effect them, the phrenzy of hostility should remain, I trust I shall 
stand acquitted in the eyes of God and men, in denouncing and 
executing the vengeance of the state against the wilful outcasts. 
The messengers of justice and of wrath await them in the field ; 
and devastation, famine, and every concomitant horror that a reluc- 
tant but indispensible prosecution of military duty must occasion, 
will bar the way to their return. 

J. BURGOYNE. 

By order of his excellency the Lieut. General, 

Rost. Kineston, Secretary. 

Camp near Ticonderoga, 4th July, 1777.* 


The people of Vermont on the 15th of the preceding 
July 2. January, had declared the State independent. Their Con- 
vention, which had again met at Windsor on the 4th of 
June, had, among other things, appointed a committee ‘to wait 
on the commander of Ticonderoga Fort, and consult with-him res- 
pecting the regulations and defense of the frontiers, and then ad- 
journed to the 2d of July, 1777, to meet at the same place. While 
the committee was at Ticonderoga, Gen. Burgoyne with his army 
appeared on the lake, and resting at Crown Point, he sent a scout 
of about 300, mostly Indians, to land at the mouth of Otter Creek 
to annoy the frontiers of the State. General Poor refused to al- 
low any troops to the committee for the defense of the frontiers, 
but allowed Colonel Warner to go with the committee, who soon 
raised men sufficient to repel the assailants. All who were mem- 
bers of the Convention left the militia, and repaired to Windsor 
on the 2d of July, 1777.” The business of the Convention was to 
form a State Constitution. * | 


1 Williams’s Vt., vol. 2, p. 439, 440. 
2 Ira Allen’s Vt., p. 92. 
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Col. Seth Warner to the Windsor Convention. 


RUTLAND, the 2d of July, 1777. 
To the Honorable Convention now sitting at Windsor, in the State of 
Vermont : 

GENTLEMEN,—I have last Evening received an Express from the 
General commanding at Ticonderoga, who informs me the Enemy 
have come on with Seventeen or Highteen Gun-Boats, two large 
Ships, several Sloops and other Craft, and lie at the Three Mile 
Point, and the General expects an attack every Hour. The Enemy 
have put to land on said Point, and they have had a skirmish, but 
the General informs me to no great purpose. Orders me to send 
for the Militia to join him as soon as possibly they can get there 
from this State, and the Massachusetts and New Hampshire I 
have sent an express to. Col. Simons went off last night. Col. 
Robinson and Col. Williams is now at Hubbardton, waiting to be 
joined by Col. Bellows, who is now with me. When the whole 
join, they will make in No. about seven or eight hundred Men. I 
know not where to apply but to you to raise the Militia on the 
east side of the Mountain. Shall expect that you send on all the 
men that can possibly be raised, and that you will do what lies in 
your Power to supply the Troops at Ticonderoga with Beef, as, if 
the siege should be long, they will absolutely be in want of meat 
' kind, except the country exert themselves. ' If forty or fifty head 
of Cattle could be brought on with the Militia, they will be paid 
for by the Commissary on their arrival. The safety of that Post 
Consists much on the exertions of the country. Their lines are so 
much in want of Men, I should be glad that a few hill§ of Corn 
unhoed should not be a Motive sufficient to detain Men at home, 
considering the Loss of such an important Post can hardly be re- 
covered. . 

Iam, Gentlemen, in the greatest Respect, 
Your most Obedient and very humble Serv’t, 
SETH WARNER. 

P. 8. Lam this moment a going to mount my Horse, in.Com- 
pany with Col. Bellows, for Ticonderoga. I left Col. Robinson at 
Hubbarton this morning. That you may have wisdom to Conduct 
in the Business for which you are called together is the Prayer of 

pedi Fs 
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Joseph Bowker, President of the Convention, to the General 
Convention of New Hampshire. 


STATE OF VERMONT, ( 

In General Convention, Windsor, 3¢ July, 177T. | 
Gentlemen :—This House enclose to youa Copy of a Letter just 
received from Col? Warner by which your honors will learn the 
situation of the army in the northern department at that time. You 
will observe by that, that we have no knowledge that any Express 
has been sent you. Therefore as the matter nearly concerns the 
Liberties of the United States in General, this House flatter them- 
selves that their forwarding this intelligence may not prove unac- 

ceptable. ' 

The Militia from this State are principally with the officer 
Commanding the Continental Army at Ticonderoga, the remainder 
on their March for the relief of that distressed Post. It appears 
to this House from the various informations from thence, and the 
personal acquintance of many of the members thereof, of the par- 
ticular circumstances which attend our friends there at this present 
time, that every prudent Step ought to be immediately taken for 
their relief. 

Your honors’ Wisdom will doubtless be sufficient for your Con- 
duct. Wishing a lasting peace and friendship, We have the 
honor to be Gentlemen with sincere Sentiments of Respect your 
most 

Obedt Hum”! Servants. 
By order of Convention. 
Joseph Bowker, President. 
_ SUPERSCRIBED : 

1% the Honorable the General Assembly or Council of War at 
Exeter, State of New Hampshire. 

From General Convention in the State of Vermont. 


Brockholst Livingston, aide-de-camp to General St. Clair, to Wil- 
liam Livingston, Governor of New Jersey.—EXxtRACt. 


TiconpDEROGA, 3° July, 1777. 
Dear Sir,—1 wrote you on the 30th ultimo, advising you of the 
approach of the enemy. Sided Potent O Peiako gS 
We are daily receiving additions to our strength. Colonel 
Warner is expected to-day with six hundred Green Mountain 
Boys. We also hourly look for General Schuyler with a large 
body of militia from below. The spirits of our men were much 
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raised yesterday with an account of a signal victory gained by 
Washington over the enemy. We fired thirteen guns as a few de 
jote on the occasion, just as we perceived a re-enforcement of the 
enemy coming up. BrockHotst LIVINGSTON. 


On the afternoon of the 5th of July, Burgoyne having 

July 5. gained the height of Mount Defiance, which commanded 

both Ticonderoga and Mount Independence, General St. 

Clair called a council of war, by which it was unanimously decided 

that the posts were no longer tenable, and that the works should 

be evacuated at two o’clock the next morning, which was accord- 

ingly done.* 

Of the evacuation, and the battle of Hubbardton, Gen. Sr. 

CLair, in a letter from Fort Edward, dated July 14th, to the Pres- 
ident of Congress, gives the following accounts: (Extract.) 


I saw no alternative but to evacuate the posts, and 

July 14. bring off the army: whereupon I called the general offi- 
cers together, to take their sentiments. They were 
unanimously of opinion that the places should be evacuated with- 
out the least loss of time; and it was accordingly set about that 
night, the fifth instant. After embarking in the boats as much of 


1In May, 1776, Colonel John Trumbull, son of Governor Trumbull, of 
Connecticut, and Adjutant General of the Northern Department, under 
Major General Gates, selected Mount Independence as a spot admirably 
adapted for a military post. In July he examined this spot with Colonel 
Wayne, who agreed in opinion with Colonel Trumbull. Works were 
erected and a part of the army posted there, when, in August, Colonel 
Trumbull suggested that a battery could be erected upon Mount Defi- 
ance, which would command the works at both Ticonderoga and Mount 
Independence. This suggestion was ridiculed by the principal officers at 
the table of General Gates, whereupon Colonel Trumbull obtained leave 
to test the fact by experiment. The first shot, from a twelve pounder on 
Mount Independence, struck more than half way up Mount Defiance ; 
and the second, from a six pounder on the glacis of Ticonderoga, struck 
near the summit. General Arnold, Colonel Wayne, and other officers 
ascended Mount Defiance and agreed that it was practicable to reach its 
summit with a loaded carriage. Unfortunately it was left for the British 
army to occupy this spot.—See Reminiscenses of his own times, by Colonel 
John Trumbull, p. 26-27, 29-30, 32-33, and 306-7. 
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our cannon, provisions, and stores as was possible, the boats were 
ordered to Skenesborough, and I sent Col. Lang, an active, dili- 
gent, good officer, to take the command there, with his regiment 
and the invalids, until I should join him with the army, which was 
to march to that place by the way of Castleton. The body of the 
army reached Castleton the next evening, thirty miles from Ticon- 
deroga, and twelve from Skenesborough; but the rear guard, 
under Col. Warner, which with the stragglers and infirm amounted 
to near twelve hundred, stopped short of that place six miles, and 
were next morning attacked by a strong detachment the enemy 
had sent to hang on our rear and retard our march. ‘T'wo regi- 
ments of militia, who had left us the evening before, and halted 
about two miles from Col. Warner, were immediately ordered to 
his assistance, but, to my great surprise, they marched directly 
down to me: at the same time I received information that the en- 
emy were in possession of Skenesborough, and had cut off all our 
boats and armed vessels. This obliged me to change my route, 
that I might not be put between two fires, and at the same time 
be able to bring off Col. Warner, to whom I sent orders, if he 
found the enemy too strong, to retreat to Rutland, where he would 
find me to cover him, that place lying at nearly equal distances 
from both. Before my orders reached him, his party was dis- 
persed, after having, for a considerable time, sustained a very se- 
vere engagement, in which the enemy suffered so much, that they 
pursued him but a small distance. 


os 


Gordon, in his cotemporary history, gives an account 
July 6,7. of the evacuation and the battle of Hubbardton, as fol- 
lows :? . 


At two o’clock in the morning St. Clair left Tyconderoga. 
About three, the troops were put in motion for the evacua- 
tion of the Mount, but Fermoy having set fire to his house 
(contrary to positive orders) the whole Mount was enlight- 
ened by it, so that the enemy had an opportunity of seeing 
every movement, which damped the spirits of the Ameri- 
icans, and induced.them to push off in a disorderly manner. 
Col. Francis brought off the rear guard in good order about four 
o'clock. Many regiments after a while recovered from their con- 
fusion through the exertions of St. Clair. Upon the army’s arriv- 


1 Dawson’s Battles of the U. S., Vol. 1, p. 229. 
2 Gordon’s America, Vol. 11, London edition, 1783, p, 482, 484. 
22 
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ing at Hubbardton, they were halted for near two hours. The 
rear guard was increased by many who at first did not belong to 
it, were picked up, through an inability of keeping up with their 
regiments. Most of the stragglers and rear guard having joined, 
the army was again putin motion. The rear guard was here 
given to Col. Warner, with orders to follow as soon as the whole 
came up, and to halt about a mile a half short of the main body 
(which was to continue that night at Castleton, about six miles 
from Hubbardton,) and to march in the morning by four, and join 
it. Castleton is thirty miles from Ty, and twelve from Skeens- 
borough. Col. Warner, with the rear guard and stragglers, amount- 
ing to near twelve hnndred, determined to remain at Hubbardton 
that night, because the men were much fatigued. In the morning 
the general paraded the army, and waited two hours for the rear 
ouard. 

When gen. Frazer perceived, in the morning of the evacuation, 
that the Americans were retiring, he commenced a pursuit with 
his brigade, consisting of the light troops, grenadiers and some 
other corps. Gen. Reidesel with most of the Brunswickers, was 
ordered by the British commander to join in the pursuit, either 
to support Frazer or to act separately. The latter continued the 
pursuit through the day ; and receiving intelligence that St. Clair’s 
rear was at no great distance, ordered his troops to lie that night 
on their arms. In the morning he came up with the Americans, 
commanded by col. Warner, who had, besides his own, the regi- 
ments of cols. Francis and Hale. The British advanced boldly, 
and the two bodies formed within about sixty yards of each other. 
Frazer began the attack about seven o’clock, expecting every 
moment to be joined by Reidesel, and apprehending that if he 
delayed, the enemy would escape. Hale being apprized of the 
danger, never brought his regiment to the charge, but fled; so 
that Warner could bring into action no more than about seven 
hundred men. The conflict was bloody. Francis fell fighting 
with great bravery. Warner, officers and soldiers, behaved with 
much resolution and gallantry, so that the British broke and gave 
way; but soon formed again, and running on the Americans with 
their bayonets,* the latter were put into no small confusion, 
which was increased by the critical arrival of gen. Reidesel with 
the foremost of his column, consisting of the chasseur company 
and eighty grenadier and light infantry, who were immediately 
led into action. They now fled on all sides. Gen. St. Clair 
heard when the firing began, and would have supported Warner: 


1 Burgoyne’s State of the Expedition; earl of Balcarras’, and the 
earl of Harrington’s declarations. 
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but the troops that were nearest, two militia regiments, would not 
obey orders, and the two others were at too great a distance. 
Hale, who had attempted to get off by flight, fell in with an in- 
considerable party of British, and surrendered himself with a 
number of his men prisoners. The Americans lost three hundred 
and twenty-four in killed, wounded and prisoners, among the last 
were twelve officers. The royal troops, including British and 
Germans, had not less than one hundred and eighty-three killed 
and wounded. They had three officers killed and twelve wounded.? 
While St. Clair was at Castleton, an officer of one of the gallies 
arrived with information that the British were pursuing in force 
toward Skeensborough, and would reach it before he could get 
there. This determined him to change his route, and to strike 
into the woods on his left, lest he should be intercepted at Fort 
Anne. 


Lieut. Anbury, a British officer, who was in the battle of Hub- 
bardton, describes it as follows :? 


Camp at Skeensborough, July 12th, 1777. 


After we had remained some little time in the fort, orders came 
for the advanced corps to march in pursuit of the enemy, who 
we are informed, had gone to Huberton, in order to harass their 
rear. We marched till one o’clock, in a very hot and sultry day, 
over a continued succession of steep and woody hills; the dis- 
tance I cannot ascertain, but we were marching very expeditiously 
from four in the morning to that time. 

On our march we picked up several stragglers, from whom 
General Fraser learnt that the rear-guard of the enemy was com- 
posed of chosen men, commanded by a Colonel Francis, who was 
reckoned one of their best officers. 

During the time the advanced corps halted to refresh, General 
Reidesel came up, and after consulting with General Fraser, and 
making arrangements for continuing the pursuit, we marched for- 


1 This account of the killed, wounded and prisoners, on both sides, 
is extracted from the journal of a British officer, who was afterward 
taken, and who mentioned the names of the officers killed and wounded 
on his own side. 

2 Anbury’s Travels, Vol. 1, p. 288-291. 
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ward again three miles nearer the enemy, to an advantageous 
situation, where we lay that night on our arms. 

At three in the morning our march was renewed, and about five 
we came up with the enemy, who were busily employed in cook- 
ing their provisions. 

Major Grant, of the 24th regiment, who had the advanced 
guard, attacked their picquets, which were soon driven in to the 
main body. From this attack we lament the death of this very 
gallant and brave officer, who in all probability fell a victim to 
the great disadvantages we experience peculiar to this unfortu- 
nate contest, those of the riflemen. Upon his coming up with 
the enemy, he got upon the stump of a tree to reconnoitre, and 
had hardly given the men orders to fire, when he was struck by a 
rifle ball, fell off the tree, and never uttered another syllable. 

The light infantry then foymed, as well as the 24th regiment, 
the former of which suffered’very much from the enemy’s. fire, 
particularly the companies of the 29th and 34th regiments. The 
grenadiers were ordered to form to prevent the enemy’s getting to 
the road that leads to Castle-Town, which they were endeavoring 
to do, and were repulsed, upon which they attempted their retreat 
by a very steep mountain to Pittsford. The grenadiers scrambled 
up an ascent which appeared almost inaccessible, and gained the 
summit of the mountain before them; this threw them into great 
confusion, and that you may form some idea how steep the ascent 
must have been, the men were obliged to sling their firelocks and 
climb up the side, sometimes resting their feet upon the branch 
of a tree, and sometimes on a piece of the rock; had any been so 
unfortunate as to have missed his hold, he must inevitably been 
dashed to pieces. 

Although the grenadiers had gained the summit of this moun- 
tain, and the Americans had lost great numbers of their men, with 
their brave commander Col. Francis, still they were far superior 
in numbers to the British, and the contest remained doubtful till 
the arrival of the Germans, when the Americans fled on all sides, 
whose numbers amounted to 2000; they were opposed only by 
850 British, as it was near two hours before the Germans made 
their appearance. 


The following is an extract from a notice or sketch of Colonel 
EBENEZER Francis, in Rey. Mr. Stone’s History of Beverly, Mas- 
sachusetts, (Boston, 1843, 8 vo.,) p. 75-76 : 


* * Moses Greenleaf, collector of Newburyport under the 
federal government, and father of Prof. Greenleaf, now of the Law 
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College at Cambridge, was a captain in it, [7. e. in the regiment 
of Col. Francis.] A private journal of Capt. Greenleaf, which is 
now in the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, nar- 
rates the principal events which occurred while the regiment was 
stationed at Ticonderoga, and afterward on its retreat, with the 
rest of the garrison, before the overpowering forces of Burgoyne. 
From that is gathered the following graphic, though melancholy 
sketch of the closing scenes in the life of Col. Francis. “14th 
June, heard enemy’s morning gun,—Indians and others near,— 
skirmishes. 2d July, enemy advance with two frigates of 
twenty-eight guns and fifty gun-boats,—land troops about two 
miles from us. Saturday, 5th July, at 12 o’clock, spied British 
troops on the mountain overlooking Ticonderoga; at 9 received 
the disagreeable news of leaving the ground; at 2 next morning 
left Ticonderoga ; at 4 Mount Independence ; after a most 
fatiguing march, arrived same day at Hubbardton, twenty-two 
miles from Mount Independence,—supped with Col. Francis,— 
encamped in the woods, the main body going on about four miles. 
Monday, 7th July, 1777, breakfasted with Col. F. At 7 he 
came to me and desired me to parade the regiment, which I did ; 
at 74 he came in haste to me, told me an express had arrived 
from Gen. St. Clair, informing that we must march with the 
greatest expedition, or the enemy would be upon us,—also 
that they had taken Skeensborough with all our baggage,—or- 
dered me to march the regiment,—immediately marched a part 
of it. At twenty minutes past 7 the enemy appeared within gun- 
shot of us; we faced to the right, when the firing began, which 
lasted till 8$ a. m., without cessation. Numbers fell on both 
sides ; among ours the brave and ever to be lamented Col. Fran- 
cis, who fought bravely to the last. He first received a ball 
through his right arm, but still continued at the head of our 
troops till he received the fatal wound through his body, enter- 
ing his right breast ; he dropped on his face. Our people being 
overpowered by numbers, were obliged to retreat over the moun- 
tains, enduring on their march great privations and sufferings.”’ 
Thus fell, in the prime of manhood, one of the most promising 
officers of the Revolution,—one whose bravery and valor friends 
and foes alike were forward to acknowledge,—whose worth the 
aged, that knew him, still delight to recount, and whose untimely 
loss they yet with flowing tears lament. 


n 
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General St. Clair to the President of the Vermont Convention at 
Windsor. 


CoL®: Mrap’s, at OTTER CREEK, 
July Tth, 1777. 

Sir,—I was honored with your favor of the 2d In- 
July 7. stant this Day. The Exertions of the Convention to 
reinforce us at Ticonderoga merit my warmest thanks 
tho’ they have been too late to answer the good purpose they in- 
tended. J inding that the Enemy were ready for the attack, and 
that it was morally impossible we could maintain the Post with an 
handful of Troops, & at the same time considering how necessary 
to the States it was to preserve our army, small as it is, it was de- 
termined in a Council of the General Officers that the Posts on 
Ticonderoga and Mount Independence should be evacuated, and a 
retreat attempted to Skeensborough by the way of Castleton, and 
that everything we could remove, with the sick, should be sent by 
water to the same place, covered by the armed Vessels. This was 
accordingly attempted the night of the sixth, and in part executed, 
tho’ not as perfectly as I could have wished with respect to the 
stores, owing to the Confusion that naturally attends operations in 
the night, and to the want of that regularity that nothing but dis- 
cipline and experience can give Troops, and just at break of day 
the army got on their march unperceived by the Enemy, altho’ 
they were all round us, and should have effected it perfectly had 
it not been for the burning of a House, whether from accident or 
want of thought I cannot say, but it served to inform the Enemy 
of our Retreat, and a party of them were on the Mount before 
the whole of our people had got off of it. They did not attempt 
however to pursue us, but only fired a few shot from the Heights 
which did us no damage. We pursued our Route to Castleton, 
which we reached last night with the main Body, having met on 
our way a party of the Enemy who had been collecting Cattle in 
the Country. These were immediately dispersed, aud a few Pris- 
oners taken. Colonel Warner with about a thousand men stopped 
six miles short of Castleton where he was attacked this morning. 
The event of the action I cannot as yet ascertain—the accounts are 
so various from the persons who have come in; but I believe it 
was pretty severe on both sides. I am now on my march to Ben- 
nington, which place I am obliged to make, on account of Pro- 
visions, the Enemy having last night possessed themselves of 
Skeensborough, of which I got intelligence this morning, which 
determined me to take the road for that place, and there I beg 
that the reinforcements coming on by No. 4 [Charlestown, N. H.] 
may be sent, as I shall immediately march from thence for the 
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North River, and endeavor to throw myself betwixt the Enemy 
and the Inhabitants, and prevent Mr. Burgoyne from penetrating 
into the Country. 
I am, Sir, your very Humble Servant, 
A® Sr. Cuair. 

I must beg that all the Flour that can be got may be sent for- 
ward. 

I have wrote to the first commanding Officer of the militia to 
take the shortest road to Bennington with directions to send the 
same orders to such others as may be already on this side No. 4. 


Col. Moses Robinson, of Vt. Militia, to Gov. Trumbull of 
Connecticut. 


« 


To his Excellency Jonathan Trumbull, Governor of the State of Connecticut: 


We have to inform you of the disagreeable news of 
July 8. the Evacuation of the whole of the Northern Depart- 
ment. The particulars you will have more fully in a 
line sent the Militia Officers and Committee of Safety for the 
States of Massachusetts Bay & Connecticut, which you will have 
by the Bearer, Mr. Field, by which your Excellency will See the 
Necessity of Some relief from your state. I hope your Excel- 
lency will take this most important affair into your wise Consid- 
eration and grant us such relief as you in your wisdom will 
think most expedient. 
Iam, Sir, with the greatest esteem, your Hxcellency’s most 
obedient and very humble Servant. 
Mosrs Rosinson, Col’: 
Bennington, July 8th, 1777. 


———__——_. 


Col. Moses Robinson and others of Bennington—Circular for Aid. 


BENNINGTON, July 8th, 1777. 

This day arrived from Ticonderoga with the disagreeable news 
of the Evacuation of that place, Mount Independence & Skeens- 
borough, which happened on Sunday last, with the loss of all pro- 
visions, military and war like stores. On Monday about 8 o’clock 
in the morning a large Body of the Enemy came up with the rear 
of our Army when ensued a smart engagement. A very heavy 
fire was kept up for about halfan hour when our rear was obliged 
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to retreat. The particulars we have not yet obtained. The Army 
is advancing into the Country, killing and robbing the Inhabitants 
and driving off their Cattle to their own use. Our whole Army is 
in a very broken situation, being divided ; some is gone to Fort 
Anne, and the other part is now on or near Hampshire Grants ; 
it is proposed to make a stand at Pollett about forty miles north 
of this place; unless the enemy be soon stopped and repelled the 
whole Country will fall into their hands, which will prove the ruin 
of the whole Country as we have large stores deposited in this 
place which we shall of necessity be obliged to leave to the enemy 
and retreat down into the New England states, which will soon 
reduce the Country to cleanness of Teeth. We therefore earnestly 
request of all Friends to their Country, immediately to march to 
the Assistance of the Inhabitants of the Northern Department 
without the least delay. 

Just received by Express from Head Quarters at Pollet, re- 
questing the Militia to march to their Assistance with all possible 
speed, which I shall forward with this. You will recommend to 
the Militia to furnish themselves with ten or twelve days provisions 
and as many kettles for cooking as possible; also think proper to 
bring a number of axes, spades and other intrenching tools as 
you shall think proper. 

We are, Gentlemen, your Friends & Servants, 
MOSES ROBINSON, Col , 

N. B.—All Committees of | NATH’ BRUSH, Lt. Col, 
Safety are desired to furnish< JOSEPH FARNSWORTH, 
the bearer with fresh Horses. Dpy Commsary, 

| ELIJAH DEWEY, Captain. 

JoHN Fay, Chairman. 

To the Commanding officers of Militia and Committees of Safety 
in the States of Massachusetts Bay § Connecticut. 


General Schuyler to General St. Claar. 


Fort Epwarp, July 8, 1777. 
Dear General, 

I wrote you last night from Saratoga wishing you 
to direct your march with the utmost expedition to Fort Ann or 
this place. I now most earnestly renew the request. IJ had for- 
got to give directions about the security of the people on the 
Grants. I think it will be right to leave Colonel Warner with his 
regiment and the militia belonging to the Grants. If you are of 
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the same opinion you will give the orders accordingly. I wish 
Colonel Warner to drive the cattle in that part of the Country 
into his rear and to send off every carriage that may be service- 
able to the enemy, and such as cannot be sent off to be destroyed. 
Whatever cattle are sufficiently in flesh to be killed for the Troops 
he must send on here by a safe route. 

Some of the enemy are harrassing us above Fort Ann: I wish 
you may fall in with them. | 

The reinforcement from below is marching up, and so are the 
mnilitia, and I think when you join us, we shall not have occasion 
to fear that the enemy will make any further progress. 

P. SCHUYLER. 


(reneral St. Clair to General Schuyler. 


Dorset, 8 July, 1777, nine o’clock. 
DEAR Sir, 3 

About an hour ago, I received your favor of yesterday. I 
wrote you from Ticonderoga the night before we left it, to inform 
you that I intended to march to Skenesborough by the way of Cas- 
tleton, and from thence to Fort Edward; but when I got to Cas- 
tleton I found the enemy were in possession of Skenesborough, 
which obliged me to change my route. 

On the march to Castleton, we fell in with a party commanded 
by Captain Frazer, who had been collecting cattle in the country. 
These were immediately dispersed, and a few prisoners taken ; 
but being reenforced by a strong detachment from Ticonderoga, 
they attacked, in the morning, the rear-guard of our army, who 
had imprudently stopped six miles short of the main body, and 
were, 1 believe, rather surprised; notwithstanding which they 
made a very obstinate defence, and, I have good reason to think, 
killed and wounded a great number of the enemy. As they were 
at too great a distance for me to support them, I sent orders to 
Colonel Warner, who commanded the party, in case he found 
himself too hard pressed, to retreat to Rutland, and joinme. He 
is not yet come in, though I have heard that he is coming in with 
about a hundred men; and a great part of the other regiments, 
except Hall’s [Hale’s] have already joined us. 

I am in great distress for provisions. If I can be supplied at 
Manchester, I shall proceed directly for Fort Edward, or Sara- 
toga, as circumstances may direct; if not, I shall be obliged to go 
to Bennington. I account myself very happy in effecting this re- 
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treat, as the loss of the army, small as it is, would have been a 
blow that this part of the country would have felt severely, and 
that must inevitably have happened in a very few days. Adieu, 
my dear General; I hope to see you soon, or things in a better 
train. 
I am, Sir, your yery humble servant, 
ARTHUR St. CLATR, 


(en. St. Clair to Jonas Fay, “ Secretary to State Vermont.” 

CoLONEL Marsur’s, July 9th, 1777. 
Sir,— I have just now received a Letter from General 
July 9. Schuyler directing that Col®- Warner’s Regiment, with 
the Militia of your State, should be left for the Protec- 
tion of the People, and [ have, by this Conveyance, wrote to the 
Colonel to acquaint him thereof. The General also desires that 
all the Cattle may be drove further down than where it may be 
thought proper that Col’: Warner take Post, and that all the Car- 
riages that may be of use to the Enemy be brought off or destroyed. 
He also desires that all the Cattle in the Condition for Killing 
may be sent on by a safe route to Fert Edward, where he now is 
with some Continental Troops and Militia. A large reinforcement 
from Peekshill is on their March from Albany to Join him, and if 
I can be supplied with provisions at Manchester, I shall also join 
him with the utmost expedition, where we shall have force sufficient 
to check the progress of the Enemy. Your Convention have 
eiven such proofs of their readiness to concur in any measure for 
the public safety, that it would be impertinent to press them now ; 
I will only repeat the request that I made before that the Militia 
from the Hastward Marching [to] No. 4 may be directed to take 

the shortest rout to Join the Army. 
IT am, Sir, Your humble Servant, 

A. St. Cuai. 

To Jonas Fay, See’y to State Vermont. 

P. S.—Previous to the receipt of your Letter of the 6th inst. I 
had directed the Militia of your State that were with me to remain 
at Rutland for the protection of the People until your Convention 
should direct otherwise, and am pleased to find myself in Senti- 
ment with them, and with General Schuyler. The Militia that can 
be raised in your Country will I think keep the people in security, 
for in my opinion they have little to fear except the Depredation 
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of a few Indians. Fort Ann was attacked the day before yester- 
day and the Enemy repulsed with considerable loss. 
True Copy, Examined by 
ISRAEL ALLEN, See’y. 


Vote of the Windsor Convention for Procuring Arms. 


STATE OF VERMONT,  ] 
In Convention, Windsor, July 8th, 1777. § 
Resolved, that Col. Joseph Marsh, Col. Wm. Williams 
July 8. and Col. Timothy Brownson be appointed Contractors to 
procure a sufficient Quantity of Arms for this State as the 
exigeucy of the same shall require, drawing them if possible out 
of some Continental stores, giving such security for the same in 
behalf of this State as their wisdom may direct, and that they be 
impowered for the same purpose (if they cannot be so drawn) to 
hire not exceeding four thousand pounds, for which they are to 
give their obligation in behalf of this State, and that they make 
an exact return of their doings herein to this Convention, or in 
their recess to the Council of Safety for this State. 
By order of the President, 
JONAS Fay, Secretary. 


Gov. Trumbull to the Board of War, Boston. 


LeBanon, Loth July, 1777. 

(rentlemen,—Capt. Abel Marsh, agent to the Contrae- 

July 15. tors appointed by the people living on ‘Hampshire Grants, 

(so called,) for procuring Arms ‘for their own defence 

against the depredations of the Enemy, to which their [they are] 

imminently exposed by the Enemies becoming possessed of the 

Fortresses of Ticonderoga and Independence, hath made applica- 

tion to me to Furnish them with a number of arms for the purpose 

aforesaid, but the present exposed situation of this State at this 

Juncture renders it impracticable to supply them, though I heartily 

wish it were, for I really feel for those brave people exposed to 

the ravages ‘of our Inveterate and evil foes, whose tender mer- 

cles are cruelties. Have therefore advised him to wait on you for 
the purpose of obtaining arms. 
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And recommend him to your notice in this respect, he will be 
able to give your board a more full account of the distressed Cir- 
cumstances of the People in that part of the Country, and hope 
you will be able to furnish him with a suitable number of arms so 
necessary for their defence, for which he will give security. 

Lhave the Honor to be, Gentlemen, with great truth and re- 
vard, 

Your Most humble Servant, 
JNO. ‘TRUMBULL. 

Board of War at Boston. 


The convention, which met at Windsor on the 2d of 
july 8. July, having completed the business of forming a State 
Constitution, appointed a Council of Safety, consisting 
of twelve members, to manage the affairs of the State until the 
eovernment under the constitution should go into operation, and 
then adjourned.t On the adjournment of the conyention, the 
Council of Safety proceeded to Manchester, where they found Col. 
Warner in command of part of his Continental regiment, which 
had been raised in Vermont, and which had reached that place 
from the engagement at Hubbardton. After a session of a week 
or two at Manchester, and a few days at Sunderland, the Council 
adjourned to Bennington, where it continued in permanent ses- 
sion until after the close of the campaign by the surrender of 
Burgoyne. * 


Vermont Council of Safety to the Council of New Hampshire. 


In Councit oF SAFETY, STATE OF VERMONT, | 
Manchester, 11th July, 1777.  { 
(Gentlemen,—The inclosed is a Copy of General St. 
July 11. Clair’s Letter to the Convention of this State, by which 
you will learn his request to the Militia of your State. 
No further accounts have arrived since the date of the enclosed, 


LSee Pliny H. Whites Address—ante. 
2 Tra Allen’s Vt., 93, 94; Slade’s State Papers, 197-22°. 
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except that there are Small Scouting Parties foraging in the 
Woods. You will Learn the Provision General Schuyler has 
made for the protection of this State, and you will naturally un- 
derstand that when we cease to be a frontier your State must take 
it. Would beg you advice and assistance for the good of the 
whole, and have the honor to be, 
Gentlemen, with respect, 
Your Most Obdt and Very Humble Servant. 
By order of the Council, 
Tra ALLEN, Secr’y. 

N. B.—News has this moment come to hand that General How, 
with his army, have got up North River as far as Tappan near the 
Highlands, and that the inhabitants are moving out of Albany. 
We hear General Washington is with his army in high spirits 
watching the motion of the Enemy. I. ALLEN. 

The Hon’ the Council of Safety N. Hampshire State. 


Proclamation of General Burgoyne. 


By Lieutenant General Joun Burcoyny, command- 
July 10. Ine an army and fleet of Great Britain, against the 
revolted Provinces of America. 

To the inhabitants of Castleton, of Hubberton, Rutland, Tin- 
mouth, Pawlet, Wells, Granville, with the neighbouring districts ; 
also the districts bordering on White creek, Cambden, Cambridge, 
&C., Oe &e. 

You are hereby directed to send from your several townships 
deputations, consisting of ten persons or more from each town- 
ship, to meet Colonel Steene at Castleton, on Wednesday, July 
15th, at ten in the morning, who will have instructions not only to 
give further encouragement to those who complied with the terms 
of my late manifesto, but also to communicate conditions upon 
which the persons and properties of the disobedient may yet be 
spared. 

This fail not to obey, under pain of military execution. 

Head Quarters, at Skeensborough House, July 10th, 1777. 

J. BURGOYNE. 

By order of His Excellency the Lieutenant General. 

Rosr. Kineston, Secretary. 
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General Schuyler’s Proclamation in Answer to Burgoyne’s. 


By Puitie ScHuyLer, Esquire, Major General in the 

July 13. army of the United States of America, and Commander- 

in-Chief of the Northern Department. 

To the inhabitants of Castle Town, of Hubberton, Rutland, 
Tinmouth, Pawlet, Wells, Granville, with the neighboring dis- 
tricts; also the districts bordering on White creek, Cambden, 
Cambridge, Xc., &c. 

Whereas Lieutenant-General John Burgoyne, commanding an 
army of the British Troops, did, by a written paper, by him sub- 
scribed, bearing date at Skeensborough House, on the 10th of 
July, instant, require you to send from your several townships, 
deputations, consisting of ten persons or more from each township, 
to meet Colonel Skeene at Castleton, on Wednesday, July 15th, 
at ten in the morning, for sundry pur poses in said paper men- 
tioned, and that you are not to fail in paying obedience thereto, 
under pain of military execution : 

Whatever, my countrymen, may be the ostensible reasons for 
such meeting, it is evidently intended by the enemy then to prevail 
on you, by threats and promises, to forsake the cause of your 
country, to assist them in forcing Slavery on the United States of 
America, and under the specious pretext of affording you protec- 
tion, to bring on you that misery which their promises of protec- 
tion drew on such of the deluded inhabitants of New-Jersey, who 
were weak enough to confide in them, but who soon experienced 
their fallacy by being treated, indiscriminately with those virtuous 
citizens who came forth in defence of their Country, with the 
most wanton barbarity, and such as hitherto hath not ever dis- 
eraced barbarians. 

They cruelly butchered, without distinction to age or sex, ray- 
ished children from ten, to women of eighty years of age; they 
burnt, pillaged and destroyed whatever came into their power ; 
nor did their edifices, dedicated to the worship of Almighty God, 
escape their sacrilegious fury. Such were the deeds, such they 
were incontestibly proved to be, which have marked the British 
arms with the most indelible stains. 

But they having, by the blessing of Divine Providence on our 
arms, been obliged totally to abandon that State: they left those 
that were weak or wicked enough to take protection under them, 
to bemoan their credulity, and to cast themselves on the mercy of 
their injured countrymen. Such will be your fate, if you lend a 
willing ear to their promises, which, I trust, none of you will do. 

But lest any of you should so far forget ‘the duty you owe to 
your country, as to join with, or in any manner or way assist or 
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give comfort or hold correspondence with, or take protection from 
the enemy, be it known to each and every of you, the inhabitants 
of said townships, or any other the inhabitants of the United 
States, that you will be considered and dealt with as traitors. to 
said States, and that the laws thereof will be put in execution 
against every person so offending with the utmost rigour; and I 
do hereby strictly enjoin and command all officers, civil and mili- 
tary, to apprehend all such offenders. And I do further strictly 
enjoin and command such of the militia of said townships as have 
not yet marched, to do so without delay, to join the army under 
my command, or some detachment thereof. 

Given under my hand, at Head Quarters, Fort Edward, July 
moun, 1777. Pu. SCHUYLER. 

By the General’s command, 

Henry B. Lrvineston, A. D.C. 


Gen. Schuyler to Col. Moses Robinson, Lt. Col. Brush and John 
Fay, Esqr. 


Fort Epwarp, July 13, 1777. 

Gentlemen,—Your letter of the 11" instant I received last 
night. I should be extremely happy if I had it in my power to 
afford you the assistance you request, but in fact I have not that 
number of militia in this quarter. From every intelligence I can 
procure, the enemy mean to send their force this way, and it would 
therefore be highly imprudent to weaken the army in this quarter. 

I would by all means advise that the cattle of every kind, and 
carriages, should be moved from eyery township exposed to the 
incursions of the enemy’s parties, and which cannot be covered 
hy the troops or militia, to some more interior places of safety. 

I have already ordered a considerable quantity of powder and 
ball to be sent to Col. Warner. If more of the former should be 
wanted, it will be sent on application. As to fire-arms, I have 
not one, and many of the Troops are without, consequently can- 
not give any. 

Inclose you an order for one thousand weight of powder, which 
you must send for. Lead or balls, there are none arrived as yet. 

P. SCHUYLER. 
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General Schuyler to General Washington—[ Extract. | 


Fr. Epwarp, July 14, 1777. 

Colonel Warner, with the remains of his Regiment, | 

July 14 have ordered to remain on what are commonly called 

the New Hampshire Grants, together with the militia 

from that part of the State. He has directions to drive off all 

the cattle and carriages; but whether he will be able to effect it 

is a doubt, as I am informed a very great proportion of the in- 

habitants are taking protections from General Burgoyne, as most 
of those in this quarter are willing to do. 

Desertion prevails, and deceas [disease ¢ ] gains ground, nor is 
it to be wondered, for we have neither tents, houses, barns, boards, 
or any shelter, except a little brush. Every rain that falls, and 
we have it in great abundance almost every day, wets the men to 
the skin. We are besides in great want of every kind of neces- 
sary, provision excepted. Camp kettles we have so few that we 
cannot afford one to twenty men. * * * * 

P. SCHUYLER. 


Vermont Council of NSafety—Circular to Military Officers. 


Ix Councin or Sarery, Stare oF VERMONT, | 
Manchester, 15th July, 1777. — | 
To all Militia Officers whom it may Concern : 
This is the second and perhaps the last express we 
july 15. may be able to send you from this Post. Your immedi- 
ate assistance is absolutely necessary. A few hundred 
Military Troops to be joined to our present strength would ereatly 
add to our present encouragement, as by late information we 
Learn that a large Scout of the Enemy are disposed to take a 
Tour to this post; the inhabitants, with their families, cannot be 
quieted without an assuranee of the arrival of Troops directly for 
their assistance. You will Please to let us know your determina- 
tion without delay. 

The Continental Stores at Bennington seem to be their present 
aim. You will be supplied with provision here on your arrival. 
Pray send all the Troops you can Possibly Raise ; we can Repulse 
them if we have assistance. 

I have the honor to be your Most Obdt Hum"! Serv": 

By order of Council, Tra ALLEN, Sec’y. 


* 
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Vermont Council to the Council of New Hampshire.* 


ly CounciL OF SAFETY, STATE OF VERMONT, | 
Manchester, 15th July, 1777. 

Gentlemen,—Vhis State in particular seems to be at Present the 
object of Distruction. By the surrender of the fortress Ticonder- 
oga a Communication is opened to the Defenceless inhabitants on 
the frontier, who having little more in present store than sufficient 
for the maintenance of their Respective Families, and not ability 
to immediately remove their effects, are therefore induced to ac- 
cept such Protections as are offered them by the Enemy: by this 
means Those Towns who are most Contiguous to them are under 
necessity of Taking such Protection, by which the next Town or 
Towns become equally a frontier as the former Towns before such 
Protection, and unless we can obtain the assistance of our friends 
so as to put it immediately in our Power to make a sufficient stand 
against such strength as they may send, it appears that it will 
soon be out of the Power of this state to maintain a frontier. 
This Country, notwithstanding its infancy, seems as well supplied 
with provisions for Victualling an army as any Country on the 
Continent, so that on that account we cannot see why a stand may 
not as well be made in this State as in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, and more especially as the inhabitants are Heartily Dis- 
posed to Defend their Liberties. You, Gentlemen, will be at 
once sensible that Every such Town as accepts protection are 
rendered at that instant forever incapable of affording us any 
further assistance, and what is infinitely worse, as some Disaf- 
fected Persons eternally Lurk in almost every Town, such 
become Doubly fortified to injure their Country. Our Good Disposi- 
tions to Defend ourselves and make a frontier for your State with 
our own, cannot be Carried into execution without your assistance. 
Should you send immediate assistance we can help you, and 
should you neglect till we are put to the necessity of taking pro- 
tection, you Readily Know it is in a moment out of our power to 
assist you. Laying these Circumstances together will I hope in- 
duce Your Honors to take the same into consideration and imme- 
diately send us your Determination in the Premises. 

Thaye the satisfaction to be your Honors’ 
Most Obed* and very Hum?! Serv‘ 
By order of Council, Tra ALLEN, Seer’ y. 
The Honorable the Council of Safety, | 
Stave or New Hampsuire. | 


1 Also sent to the Massachusetts Council. 
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P, S.—By express this moment received we Learn that between 
3 & 6 Thousand of the Enemy are Fortifying at the town of 
Castleton. Our case calls for immediate assistance. 

I, ALLEN. 


(reneral. Schuyler to Colonel Warner. 


Fort Epwarp, July 15, 1777. 

Dear Colonel,—lI am favored with yours of yesterday. Inclose 
you an order for what clothing can be procured at Albany, which 
must be sent for. [have made a temporary appointment of M. 
Lyon to be your Pay Master, and have given him four thousand 
dollars, which is all I can at present spare. Colonel Simmonds, 
with four or five hundred of his Regiment, will join yours: but 
let the others come this way. We are informed the enemy are 
gone to Ticonderoga, to come by the way of Fort George, because 
they find it rather difficult to penetrate by the way of Skeens- 
borough. 

Secure all the cattle and carriages you can. Much depends 
upon preventing them from getting supplies of that kind. Ad- 
vance as near to the enemy as you possibly can. Secure all tories, 
and send them to the interior part of the country. Be vigilant: 
a surprise is inexcusable. Thank the troops in my name, for be- 
having so well as you say they did at Hubbarton. Assure them- 
that I will get whatever I can to make them comfortable. AIL of 
your Regiment that were here are already on the way to join you. 
If we act vigorously, we save the country. Why should we dis- 
pond’ Greater misfortunes have happened, and have been 
retrieved. Cheer up the spirits of the people in your quarter. 

P. SCHUYLER. 


General Schuyler to Ira Allen, 


Fort Epwarp, July 16, 1777. 

Sir,—It gives me great pain that I am not ina capacity 

July 16. directly to answer your letter of the 15th inst. As an 

officer of the Honorable the Congress, who represents 

the thirteen United States of America, I cannot with propriety 

take notice of a fourteenth State, unknown in their confederacy. 

In order that the public service may not suffer, I shall however 

answer your letter, which, for the reasons already assigned, I am 
under the necessity of doing in your private capacity. — 
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That the enemy should fortify at Castleton is to me exceedingly 
unaccountable. It is certain that a considerable body of their 
troops with General Burgoyne are at Skeensborough; that from 
corroborated information a body of them have gone to Ticonder- 
oga, to come by the way of Lake George. 

It is doubtless extremely difficult to move the inhabitants that 
lie nearest the enemy, but | should hope that Colonel Warner, 
supported by the militia under Colonel Simmonds which I have 
ordered to join him, and with that of the State of New Hampshire, 
and such as can be collected from the more Southern parts of what 
are commonly called Grants, would be able to effect this business 
in a very great measure. 

The enemy, by the last accounts, are not above six thousand ; 
and, if it be true that they are disposed of as I have mentioned, 
the body at Castleton cannot be considerable. I have ordered 
such persons as are going to the enemy for protection, to be seized 
and sent prisoners to me. Three have been delivered to me and 
I have sent them to goal in Albany. I think it would be right to 
adopt a similar conduct, especially to those who are not yet so 
much in their power as to be obliged to accept protection from 
them. 

I have delivered Captain Fitch a Proclamation of which I wish 
you to make copies and distribute them in the Country nearest the 
enemy, 

P. SCHUYLER. 


(reneral Schuyler to Colonel Warner. 


July 16, 1777. 
Str,—I am this moment informed by Captain Fitch that the New 
Hampshire Militia are marching to join me. It is [not] my intention, 
much as I am in want of troops, that they should come hither, as 
it would expose the country in that quarter to the depredations 
of the enemy. I therefore inclose you an order for them to join 
you. If none are arrived, you will send express for them. I 
hope when they come you will be able, if not to attack the enemy, 
at least to advance so near as to bring off the well affected and 
secure the malignants. Let me hear from you soon. 
P. SCHUYLER. 
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Colonel Warner to the Council of New Hampshire. 


Mancuester, July 18th, 1777. 

Gentle”,—You have Inclosed General Schuyler’s or- 

July 18. der For Raising the Militia of your State to Join me in 

Defence of the Country which | believe if you know the 

necessity we stand in of help, and that soon, it would be a means 

to Forward you on. There is an army or Body of the Enemy to 

the amount of three Thousand at Castleton. Many of the People 

have Fled and Left all in the Enemy’s hands, and continually on 

the move, and unless we can have help to make a Stand against 

the Enemy I know not where the end will be. Some have Took 

Protection From them already, and Should they march Down with 

any Considerable Body (which according to the best Intelligence 

we can Get they are now about to do) many more Stand Ready 

to take it Likewise. I therefore Karnestly Request of your 

Honors to without Fail speedily to send on the Militia of your 

State agreeable to Gen! Schuyler’s orders. The Confusion, Dis- 

tress, and Trouble of our Country in this District Presses me to 

urge the matter. We have this minute Received news that the 
Enemy are about Marching this way Down the Country. 

T am Gent your honors’ Humble Serv‘, 
SetrH WARNER, Col°. 
To the Hon’ the Council of the State of New Hampshire and the 
Field Officers in s“ State, i 


In compliance with the application of the Vermont 

July 19. authorities, the Assembly of New Hampshire organized 

a brigade of their militia, and gave the command to Gen- 

eral JOHN STARK and sent him to the aid of the new State with in- 
structions as follows : 


The President of New Hampshire to General Stark. 


Srare oF New Hampsuire, | 

Saturday, July 19%, 1777. | 
To Brig’ Gen In? Stark,—You are hereby required to repair 
to Charlestown, N* 4, so as to be there by 24" —Thursday next, 
to meet and confer with persons appointed by the Convention of 
the State of Vermont relative to the route of the Troops under your 
Command, their being supplied with Provisions, and future opera-— 
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tions—and when the Troops are collected at N° 4, you are to take 
the Command of them and march into the State of Vermont, and 
there act in conjunction with the Troops of that State, or any other 
of the States, or of the United States, or separately, as it shall ap- 
pear Expedient to you for the protection of the People or the an- 
noyance of the Enemy, and from time to time as occasion shall 
require, send Intelligence to the Gen' Assembly or Committee of 
Safety, of your operations, and the manceuvers of the Enemy. 
M. WEARE. 


Colonel Warner’s Circular to Generals of Militia. 


MancuEsTER, July 20% 1777. 
Gentlemen,—The necessity we are in at present, of im- 
July 20. mediate assistance from some Quarter obliges us in the 
most urgent manner to call upon and request you to for- 
ward us all the assistance in your power with the greatest Dispatch 
you possibly can. By all we can learn from our Scouts and men 
coming from the Enemy, as well as by Prisoners taken from them, 
the numbers who are now at Castleton, and destined to march 
down through the New Hampshire Grants so called, are about 

4000. They are supposed to march this day and with Cannon. 
The number of Troops we have at present collected don’t exceed 
500, and unless we have speedy help (should the Enemy ap- 
proach) we must be obliged to retreat before them and leave them 
to Possess a great part of what we have. You may conclude the 
Frontiers will be where there is a Body of ‘Troops sufficient to 
stand the Enemy. All are desired to bring Kettles and utensils 
for Cooking. The Express is to alarm the Inhabitants as he goes 
through. The General’s Orders for the disposition of the Militia 

are inclosed. 
Lam, Gentlemen, with due respect 
Your Obed! Servant, 
Sern WARNER, Col. 

In Council of War. 
To the General Officers commanding the Militia in the Counties of 

Hampshire and Worcester in Massachusets State, per Express. 
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Colonel Warner to General Stark. 


MANCHESTER, 24 July, 1777. 

Dear Sir,—l hear by express from the Council of 

July 24. Safety and Assembly of your State, dated the 19 inst., 

and directed to the Council of this State, that it is ex- 

pected that one-fourth part of twelve regiments are to be immedi- 

ately drafted, formed into three battalions and placed under your 

command and sent forthwith into this State to oppose the ravages 

and coming forward of the enemy ; and also to desire the Commit- 

tee of this State to send by some person or persons to wait on you 

at N° 4 this day, to advise with you relative to the route and dis- 

position your troops are to take, as also the present disposition 
and manceuvers of the enemy. 

By Major Tyler and Capt. Titas I send you an extract from a 
letter from Gen. Schuyler, relative to the situation of the enemy, 
and from what intelligence I have been able to collect since that 
date, I judge there is not less in number than 2000 at different 
places in Castleton and Rutland, and a large number at Skeens- 
boro’, part of which are by their motions making preparations for 
a very speedy movement towards this camp, which is at present so 
thinly inhabited that can by no means be able to make a stand 
without assistance. It is therefore of the most pressing importance 
that your troops be forwarded to this place with as much expedi- 
tion as possible. Provision will be made here for their subsistence 
on their arrival. . 

The Council of Safety of this State are present, and join me in 
urging the necessity of your speedy assistance. 

Tam, Sir, your Most Ob* 
Humble Servant, 
Sera WARNER. 

Hon. Brigadier General Stark. 


As the army of Burgoyne advanced into the interior, a number 
of the inhabitants of the State, who were possessed of considerable 
property, not only took his written protections, but left their homes 
and joined his army. The Council of Safety, having no funds in 
their possession for repelling the invasion, came to the resolution 
that the property of those who had fled to the enemy should be 
made to pay the expense of defending the persons and property 
of those that remained. A regiment of Rangers for state service 


; 
| 
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was ordered to be immediately raised, of which Col. Samuel Her- 
rick was appointed Colonel, and to meet the charge for this corps 
and other necessary expenses, commissions of sequestration 
against the fugitives were issued.’ 


Copy of a Commission of Sequestration from the Council. 


In COUNCIL OF SAFETY, STATE OF VERMONT, | 
Bennington, 28 July, 1777. 
To —: You are hereby required (agreeable to 
July 28. a previous resolve of this Council) to seize all lands, 
tenements, goods and chattels, of any person or persons 
in this State ; whom you know or may hereafter learn, to have re- 
paired to the enemy, and a true inventory thereof to take, and 
return to this Council, except articles as are wanted for the use 
of the army ; which are wanted at Manchester or elsewhere, where 
there is a contractor to receive and pay for them. You will ap- 
point three persons noted for good judgement, who are, after being 
duly sworn, to apprize the same; and all other movable effects you 
are to sell aut public vendue, except such necessaries as humanity 
requires for the support of such families. And after paying 
necessary charges you are to remit the remainder of the money 
to this Council. You will take the natural and artificial marks 
of every creature you shall receive, ov take, and their age, from 
whom they came, for what sold, and to whom sold. You are to 
lease out all such lands and tenements at a reasonable price, not 
exceeding two years, giving the preference to such persons as 
have been drove from their farms by this war. You are further 
authorized to arrest any person, or persons, you shall have suf- 
ficient grounds to believe are enemies to the liberties of this and 
the United States of America, and all such persons as you shall 
arrest you will seize all their movable effects (where there is dan- 
ger of their being embezzled) and keep in safe custody until after 
trial. If they are acquitted, to give unto such person or persons 
such seizour ; but if found ouilty, to make return to this council. 
You are to call to your assistance such person or persons as you 
shall find necessary, keeping regular accounts of all your pro- 
cedures. 


By Order of Council, IRA ALLEN, Secy. 


Tra Allen’ s Vt., 95-97. 
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Col. Wm. Williams of the Vermont Militia to Gen. Stark. 


MANCHESTER, 28th July, 1777. 

Dear General,—Last Evening Rec’ your favour of the 25™ 
Inst' Am very glad to hear of Relief from you as the Troops 
now under my Command are constantly Returning home, and 
without Immediate help from you, shall be left destitute of any. 
I therefore hope your Honour will push on men with the greatest 
Expedition by companies, as I think you will not be exposed on 
your march. We have Intelligence by Scouts and sundry Inhab- 
itants to the Northward, That the Enemy have actually left Cas- 
tleton, and also have marched from Skeensborough to Fort Ann, 
last Thursday. Our Troops attacked their Boats in Wood Creek 
and Killed and wounded three hundred of the Enemy, which 
Caused them to retreat. I shall make the best provision possible 
for the Quartering of your Troops. But the loss of all our Ket- 
tles at Ticonderoga puts it out of my Power to Provide any, or at 
least a Sufficient number for your Troops, you will therefore send 
orders Back to your State to provide you with such necessaries 
as you shall think proper. 

Sir, we shall Provide beds and other necessaries which your 
Honour may need in camps for your own use. We have a Plenty 
of Provisions and Ammunition for present use, and more can be 
had on the shortest notice. 

Lam, Sir, your most Obedt Humble Serv’ 
To Gen! Stark. WriiitaM WILLIAMS. 


Circular of the Council to those who had removed from the State. 


[ From the Hartford Courant of Aug. 17, 1777.) 


In Councit OF SAFETY, STATE OF VERMONT, 
Bennington, July 28, 1777. 

Whereas the inhabitants of the northwesterly part of this State 
have been necessitated to remove their families by the encroach- 
ments of the enemy, and some are removed to the states of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay and Connecticut :-— 

These are therefore to earnestly request such men to return and 
assist in defending this and the United States of America from 
the ravages of the enemy, as it will be to their honor, and much 
to their profit, as we have authentic accounts, this moment arrived, 
that the enemy have evacuated Castleton for fear of devastation 
by our troops that were gathering to pay them a visit; for which 


~ 
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reason it is likely that most or all the crops may be saved, if the 
inhabitants return soon. 
By order of the Council, 
Tra ALLEN, Secretary. 


General Stark to the New Hampshire Committee of Safety. 


——- 


CHARLESTOWN, No. 4, July 30th, 1777. 
Str,—I received yours of the 22" instant with the in- 
July 30. closed informing me of the situation of the Enemy, and 
of our own frontiers, but previous to your letter I had 
received an Express from Col*- Warner, informing me of their 
Situation, and I forwarded 250 Men to their Relief, on the 28" 
I Sent another detachment of this day, and as fast as they come 
in will Send them. I Expect to March myself to-morrow or next 
day; we are detained a Good deal for want of Bullet Moals as 
there is but one pair in Town, and the few Balls you Sent goes but 
a little way in Supplying the whole. Iam afraid that we shall 
meet with difficulty in procuring kettles or utensils to Cook our 
victuals in, as the Troops have not brought any. If such articles 
eould be procured, I believe it would be of the utmost impor- 
tance to the Safety and Welfare of the Troops. I am Informed 
this day by a Man from Otter Creek, that the Enemy is left Cas- 
tleton, and is gone to Skeensborough with an intent to march to 
Bennington, but I rather think they do it by way of a feint to call 
the attention of General Schuyler from Fort Edward, or to Fatigue 
our Troops. There is four Pieces of small Cannon at this place 
that Looks good but wants to be Cleaned ont and put on Carriages. 
If you should think proper I will order it done, as there is People 
here that Says they can do it. As there is but very little Rum in 
the Store here, if some could be forwarded to us it would oblige us 
very much, as there is none of that article in them parts where we 
are a going. IT inclose you A Copy of a Letter I this moment [receiv- 
ed] from Cole’ Williams, and as you Informed me when I Saw you 
last, That you had not received any account from any Gentleman 
in the army since the desertion of Ticonderoga, I likewise In- 
close you a Copy of a letter I Rec’d from M” Coggan, and by the 
best Information is as near the truth as any you may receive. I 
have showed it to Col° Bellows and a number of other officers 
that was present, and they say they could all sign it. 
T am, Sirs, your Honors most 
Obedient Humble Serv' 
JOHN STARK. 
To Uol® Bartlett, or the Chairman of the Committee of Safety for 
the State of New Hampshire. 
25 
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(feneral Stark to the New Hampshire Committee.—[ Extract. ] 


CHARLESTOWN, Aug. 2, 1777. 
Sir,—The Brigade is not yet completed * * As 
Aug.2 to the quantity of state stores at Bennington it is quite 
out of my power to give you an account at present, but 
refer you to Col. Williams’ letter, which I transmitted you by ex- 
press, and which I hope came safe to hand. 1 set out for Man- 
chester to-morrow * * * J would have sent you an account 
of the strength of the Brigade was it in my power, but cannot 
because they only arrive in small parties, and as soon as I can 
complete a division I give them marching orders to set out for 
Manchester without delay * * T have ordered one come 
pany to tarry here to guard the state stores, and two companies I 
have stationed on the height of land between this place and Otter 

Creek for the security of the inhabitants. 
. JOHN STARK. 


Mesheck Weare, Chairman of New Hampshire Committee, to the 
New York Committee of Safety. 


SraTE OF New-HAMPSHIRE, IN COMMITTEE OF SAFETY, | 

Exeter, Aug. 5th, 1777. — § 
Sir,—I had the honor of receiving yours of the 27 
Aug.5. ultimo this day by express, and agree with you, that 
the loss of Ticonderoga, in the manner it was left, has 
occasioned the loss of all contidence, among the people in these 
parts, in the general officers of that department. About ten days 
past, orders went out for one-quarter part of the Militia of twelve 
regiments of this State (the whole consisting of 18 regiments 
only) under the command of Brigadier Gen. Stark, to march into 
your State and join Colo. Warner in protecting the people there, 
oppose the progress of the enemy and act as occasion may require. 
I was informed this day, by a letter from Gen, Stark, that he had 
sent off from No. 4 700 men to join Colo. Warner at Manchester, 
and that he should follow them the next day (which was last Sun- 
day) with 300 more: and had ordered the remainder to follow 
him as fast as they came in to No. 4. His whole brigade will be 
together in a few days, and will consist of at least 1500. Half 
of the remaining six regiments of militia are drafted, equipped © 
and stand ready, ata minute’s [notice,] to march to any part of the 
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sea-coast of N. E. that may be attacked; and shall continue to 
exert all our strength in the common cause. 
I am, sirs, with due respect, 
Your very humble servant, 
Mesuech Weare, Charrman. 
Hon. Pierre Van Cortlant. 


General Stark to Colonel Hunt. 


Bromuey, [ Peru,}] Augt 6" 1777. 
Col Hunt,—l would req nest of you to fix them can- 
Aug.6. non at No. 4 “immediately on proper Carriages, 50 that 
they may be ready for your defence in case of danger. 
| would also pray you to forward, with all convenient speed, all 
the rum and sugar that is in Mr. W hite’s Store belonging to the 
State. Be sure to employ some careful Teamsters to transport them. 
Tam, Sir, your Hum! Serf 
JOHN Stark, Bd. G. 


N. B.—Get all the Cannon from Walpole brought up to No. 4, 
and fix them too on carriages. 


Gen. Stark had served with reputation as Colonel at Bunker 
Hill, in Canada, and under Washington at Trenton and Prince- 
ton, but Congress had promoted junior officers over him, and he 
had retired from service. THis instructions from New Hampshire, 
as has been seen, were of a discretionary character, authorizing 
him “to march into the State of Vermont, and there act in con- 
junction with the troops of that State or any other of the United 
States, or separately, as it should appear expedient to st. for the 
protection of the people or the annoyance of the enemy.” When 
he reached Manchester on the 7th of August, he was met by Gen. 
Lincoln, who had been sent from Stillwater by General Schuyler 
to conduct the militia to the west bank of the Hudson. Stark 
communicated his orders from New Hampshire, stated his views 
of the dangerous consequences to the people of Vermont of remoy- 
ing his force from their borders, and declined obedience to Gen. 
Schuyler’s command. Gen. Lincoln wrote to Gen. Schuyler the 
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result of his application, and Gen. Schuyler transmitted the letter 
to Congress. Upon consideration of Gen. Lincoln’s letter, Con- 
vress on the 19th of August passed the following resolution : 


Resolved, That a copy of General Lincoln’s letter be forthwith 
transmitted to the Council of New Hampshire, and that they be 
informed that the instructions, which General Stark says he has 
received from them, are destructive of military subordination, and 
ieMy prejudicial to. the common cause at this crisis; and there- 

e that they be desired to instruct General Stark to conform 
himself to the same rules which other general officers of the militia 
are subject to, whenever they are called out at the expense of the 
United States. 


But the event proved that the refusal of Stark was fortunate for 
the country, and Congress, on the 4th of October following, unani- 
mously passed the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the thanks of Congress be presented to General 
Stark, of the New Hampshire Militia, and the officers and troops 
under his command, for their brave and successful attack upon, 
and signal victory over the enemy in their lines at Bennington ; 
and that Brigadier Stark be appointed a Brigadier General in 
the army of the United States. 


Vermont Council of Safety to General Bayley at Newbury. 


in COUNCIL OF SAFETY, STATE OF VERMONT, } 

Bennington, 11th August, 1777.7 4 
Dear Siv,—As the Council is much crowded with bu- 
Avg. 11, siness, as one of our Members is with our Enemies, (viz 
Esq. Spencer,) as an attendance of all the Members is 
required (that are on this side the mountain) to make a quorum, 
and as some of us want to visit our families, we wish for your 
speedy attendance on the Council, together with the other Mem- 
bers on the east side of the mountain. We have herewith sent an 
express to Col. Marsh and Alcott, for one half of their militia. 
The Enemy have pointed their whole force toward Albany and 
evacuated this State entirely, they have left Ticonderoga with but 
about 100 men, as we find by our friends, who they have taken 

prisoners, and have made their escape. 


1 Everetts Life of Stark, Ain. Biography, Vol. 1, p. 80, 81, Irving's 
Washington, Vol. 111, p. 175: Jour. Cong., August 18 and 19, 1777. 
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Our Army lies at Still Water and recruits are daily passing 
through this town on their way to join them. Their army is in 
part as low down as Saratoga, the rest at Fort Edward. 
Their Indians do some mischief by firing on seattering parties, &c. 
A subaltern Officer of our Rangers returned last evening with a 
small scouting party of six men only from Saratoga with Two 
Tory Prisoners, eight head of cattle, a span of horses and a 
waggon. 

P Order, 
PAUL Spooner, D. Secy. 

Brig. Gen. Bayley. 


Vermont Council of Safety to the Colonels of the State Militia. 


STATE OF VERMONT, IN COUNCIL OF SAFETY, | 

Bennington, LSA ue TTT ey 
Dear Col’»—By Express this day received from the 
Aug. 13. Commanding officer of the Northern Department, we 
Learn that a Door has now opened for the troops of this 
State to do Duty on this Side the North River, which will be clear 
from General Schuyler’s Command, and as an Expedition is on foot 
of the greatest importance, which is to remain a secret till the 
Troops are Collected, these are therefore the most Positive terms 
to Require you without a moment’s Loss of Time to march one 
half of the Regiment under your Command to this Place. No 

small excuse at this Juncture can be received. 

Whilst I am writing this we are informed by Express that a 
Large Body of the Enemy’s Troops Were Discovered two hours 
ago in St. Koik, 12 Miles from this Place, and another Body at 
Cambridge, About 18 Miles from this, that they marched Boldly in 
the Road, and there will Doutless be an attack at or near this 
Place within 24 howers. We have the assistance of Maj" general 
Stark with his Brigade. You will hurry what Rangers forward 
are Recruted with all speed. Now is the Time, 8” 

IT am S* your Humble Servant. 

Sr, I Desire you would By order of Council Send this Express 
to General Baley, Peter Olcott, Col., Col® Marsh. 

Jonas Fay, Vice President. 

To Maj. Israel Smith of Stafford. 
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After Burgoyne reached the Hudson River, he conceived the 
project of sending a detachment of his forces eastward by way of 
Arlington and Manchester, and, if circumstances permitted, across 
the mountain to Rockingham and down the Connecticut River to 
Brattleboro, from which place they were ‘to return by the great 
road to Albany.” The detachment was to be under the command 
of Colonel Baume, a veteran German officer, to whom particular 
written instructions were given, in which the object of the expedi- 
tion was stated to be “ to try the affections of the country, to dis- 
concert the councils of the enemy, to mount Riedesel’s dragoons, 
to complete Porter’s corps, [of Tories,] and to obtain large sup- 
plies of cattle, horses and carriages.””? 

The troops for this expedition, numbering about 600, having 
heen selected and posted at Batten Kill, on the 12th of August 
Gen. Burgoyne by new verbal instructions to Col. Baume changed 
his route, and ordered him, instead of going to Arlington and 
Manchester and across the mountain, to proceded directly to Ben- 
nington, and capture the magazine of military supplies and store 
at that place.” 

Gen. Stark had arrived at Bennington on the 9th of August 
with most of his brigade—800 to 1000 strong—and a small num- 
her of Vermont Militia from the east side of the Green Mountains 
under Col. William Williams. Col. Warner of the Continental 
forces was also with Stark at Bennington, but his regiment, about 
150 strong, remained at Manchester under Lieut. Col. Samuel 
Safford. * 


Colonel Baume to General Burgoyne. 


Barren Kinz, 12th August, 1777. 
Sir,—l had the honour of acquainting your Excel- 
Aug. 12. leney, by a man sent yesterday evening by Colonel 
Skeene to head-quarters, of the several corps under my 


1 Burgoyne’s State of the Expedition, Appx., p. 34. 

2 Burgoyne’s State of the Expedition, p. 38 ; Ricdesel’s Memoirs, Albany 
Ed., Vol. 1, p. 126, 127, 128. 

3 Stark to Gates, Aug. 23, and Stark’s Memoirs, p. 128, 
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command being encamped at Saratoga, as well as of my intention 
to proceed the next morning at five o’clock; the corps moved at 
that time, and marched a mile, when I received a letter from 
Brigadier General Fraser, signifying your Excellency’s order to 
post the corps advantageously on Batten Kill, till I should receive 
fresh instructions from your Excellency; the corps is now en- 
camped at that place, and wait your Excellency’s orders. I will 
not trouble you, Sir, with the various reports which spread, as 
they seem rather to be founded on the different interests and feel- 
ings of the people who occasion them, 
I have the honour to be, most respectfully, 
Your Exeellency’s most obedient and humble servant, 
F. Baume. 

The reinforcement of fifty chasseurs, which 

your Excellency was pleased to order, 

joined me last night at eleven o’clock. 


General Burgoyne. 


Colonel Baume to General Burgoyne. 


CampripGe, 13th Aug., 1777. 
Str,— In consequence of your Excellency’s orders I 
Aug. 13. moved this morning at four o’clock, with the corps un- 
der my command; and after a march of sixteen miles 
arrived at Cambridge at four in the evening. On the road I 
received intelligence of forty or fifty of the rebels being left to 
guard some cattle. I immediately ordered thirty of the provin- 
cials and fifty savages to quicken their march, in hopes to surprize 
them. They took five prisoners in arms, who declared themselves 
to be in the service of the Congress ; yet the enemy received ad- 
vice of our approach, and abandoned the house they were posted 
in. The provincials and savages continued their march about a 
mile, when they fell in with a party of fifteen men, who fired 
upon our people, and immediately took to the woods with the 
- greatest precipitation. The fire was quick on our side, but I 
cannot learn if the enemy sustained any loss. A private of Cap- 
tain Sherwood’s company was the only one who was. slightly 
wounded in the thigh. From the many people who came from 
Bennington they agree that the number of the enemy amounted to 
1800. I will be particularly careful, on my approach at that 
place, to be fully informed of their strength and situation, and 
take the precautions necessary to fulfil both the orders and in- 
structions of your Excellency. 
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I cannot ascertain the number of cattle, carts, and waggons 
taken here, as they have not been as yet collected. A few horses 
have been also brought in, but am sorry to acquaint your Excel- 
lency that the savages either destroy or drive away what is not 
paid for with ready money. If your Excellency would allow me 
to purchase the horses from the savages, stipulating the price, I 
think they might be procured cheap, otherwise they ruin all they 
meet with, their officers and interpreters not having it in their 
power to controul them. Your Excellency may depend on hear- 
ing how [ proceed at Bennington, and of my success there: pray- 
ing my respectful compliments to General Reidesel, 

I am, most respectfully, Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 
EF. Baumer. 

P. S. The names of the men taken in arms are as follows: 


George Duncan, John Bell, 
David Slarrow, Matt. Bell. 


Samuel Bell, 
Hugh More, a noted rebel surrendered himself yesterday evening. 
The expres left Cambridge at 4 o0’clock on the morning of the 
th of August. 


Colonel Baume to General Burgoyne. 


Sancoick, 14th August, 1777, 9 o’clock. 
Sir,—I have the honour to inform your excelleney, 
Aug. 14. that I arrived here at eight in the morning, having had 
intelligence of a party of the enemy being in possession 
of a mill, which they abandoned at our approach, but in their 
usual way fired from the bushes, and took their road to Benning- 
ton ; a savage was slightly wounded ; they broke down the bridge, 
which has retarded our march above an hour, they left in the mill 
about seventy-eight barrels of very fine flour, 1000 bushels of 
wheat, 20 barrels of salt, and about 10001. worth pearl and pot 
ash. I have ordered thirty provincials and an officer to guard the 
provision and the pass of the bridge. By five prisoners taken 
here, they agree that 1500 to 1800 men are in Bennington, but are 
supposed to leave it on our approach ; I will proceed so far to-day 
as to fall on the enemy to-morrow early, and make such disposi- 
tion as I think necessary from the intelligence I may receive, 
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People are flocking in hourly, but want to be armed; the savages 
cannot be controuled, they ruin and take everything they please. 
I an, 
Your excellency’s most obedient, 
-humble servant, 
F. BAUME. 


Beg your excellency to pardon the hurry of this 
letter, it is wrote on the head of a barrel., 


General Burgoyne. 


General Burgoyne to Colonel Baume. 


Near Saratoga, August 14,1777. Seven at Night. 
Sir,—The accounts you have sent me are very satis- 

Aug. 14. factory, and 1 have no doubt of every part of your pro- 

ceeding continuing to be the same. 

I beg the favour of you to report whether the road you have 
passed is practicable, and if so, if it is convenient for a consider- 
able corps with cannon. 

Should you find the enemy too strongly posted at Bennington, 
and maintaining such a countenance as may make an attack im- 
prudent, I wish you to take a post where you can maintain 
yourself till you receive an answer from me, and I will either 
support you in force, or withdraw you. 

You will please send off to my camp, as soon as you can, Wag- 
gons, and draft cattle, and likewise such other cattle as are not 
necessary for your subsistence. 

Let the waggons and carts bring off all the flour and wheat they 
can that you do not retain for the same purpose. This transport 
must be under the charge of a commission officer. 

I will write you at full to-morrow in regard to getting horses 
out of the hands of the savages. 

In the meantime any you can collect from them, fit to mount the 
regiments, at a low price, shall be allowed. 

T am with great esteem, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
J. BURGOYNE. 
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Orders of the Council of Safety. 


STATE OF VERMONT, 
Bennington, in Council of Safety, August 15, 1777. § 
Sir,—You are hereby desired to forward to this place, 
Aug. 15. by express, all the lead you can possibly collect in your 
vicinity ; as it is expected, every minute, an action will 
commence between our troops and the enemies’, within four or 
five miles of this place, and the lead will be positively wanted. 
By order of Council, 
PauL Spooner, D. Sec’y. 
The Chairman of the Committee of Safety, Williamstown. 
The same request sent to the Chairman of the Committee, Lanes- 
boro, the same date—sent by Jedediah Reed, Paulett. 
Madam—Please to send by the bearer, Jedediah Reed, 6 or 7 
Ibs. of lead, by Col. Simonds’ order. 
By order of Council, 
PAuL Spooner, D. Sec’y. 
Mrs. Simonds. 


A warrant was given to Doct. J. Rhuback, to impress a horse 
to ride to General Stark’s head quarters, in this town—drawn in 
the usual form. 

To Lieut. Peter Roberts, one “of the Commissioners of Seques- 
tration, 

Sir,—You are hereby directed to forward the cattle under your 
care, being one hundred and eleven head, to New Providence ; 
then and there to advertise said cattle, and expose them to sale at 
public vendue, and keep fair accounts of said cattle, natural and 
artificial marks, and age, with their particular prices—and make 
returns of the money, with all your proceedings, to this Council, 
as soon as may be. 


PauL Spooner, D. See’y. 


Order of the Council to Colonel John Williams. 


7 STATE OF VERMONT, | 

In Council of Safety, Aug. 16, 1777. | 

To Col. John Williams,—wNSir, . 
Aug. 16. You will proceed with your party toward the lines, and 
if the enemy should retreat, you will repair to the road 
leading from St. Cork to Hoosack, and if you make any discovery, 
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report to this Council ;—at the same time, you are to pay proper 
attention to the road leading from Hoosack to Pownal. 
By order of Council, 


Pauut Spooner, D. Sec’y. 


Circular of the Council to Military Officers. 


Read in the New York Council of Safety at Poughkeepsie, August 19th, 
1777—forwarded from the Albany Committee.? 


STATE OF VERMONT, 
In Couneil of Safety, Bennington, 16™ August, 1777, 
6 o’clock [ P. M.] 

Gentlemen,—Brig* Gen. Stark from the State of New 

Aug. 16. Hampshire with his Brigade, together with the militia 

and company of Rangers raised by this State, with parts 

of Col. Symond’s regiment of Militia, [from Berkshire County, 

Mass.,] are now in action with a number of the enemy’s Troops 

assembled near this place, which has been for some time very se- 

vere. We have now in possession (taken from them this day) 

four brass field pieces, ordnance stores, &c., and this minute four 

or five hundred prisoners have arrived. We have taken the ground, 

although fortified by entrenchments &c., but after being drove 

about one mile the enemy, being reenforced, made a second stand, 

and still continue the action. The loss on each side is doubtless 

considerable. You are therefore in the most pressing terms re- 

quested by Gen. Stark and this Council to forward the whole of 

the militia under your several commands to this place without one 

minute’s loss of time :—they will proceed on horseback with all 

the ammunition that can be provided conveniently. On our pres- 
ent exertions depends the fate of thousands. 

IT am, gentlemen, your Most Obt. Servant, 
JONAS Fay, Vice President. 
To the Gentlemen officers nearest this place commanding Regi 
ments of Militia in the several United States. 


1 Journal of N. Y. Council, Vol. 1, p. 1044. 
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General Stark to the New Hampshire Council. 


BENNINGTON, August 18, 1777. 
Gentlemen,—I congratulate you on the late success of | 
August 18. your troops under my command, by express. I propose 
to give you a brief account of my proceedings since I 
wrote to you last. 

T left Manchester, Vt., on the 8th instant, and arrived here on 
the 9th. The 13th I was informed that a party of Indians were 
at Cambridge, which is twelve miles distant from this place, on 
their march thither. 1 detatched Col. Gregg, with two hundred 
men under his command, to stop their march. 

In the evening I had information, by express, that there was a 
large body of the enemy on their way, with field pieces, in order 
to march through the country, commanded by Governor Skene. 
‘The 14th I marched with my brigade, and a portion of the State 
militia, to oppose them, and cover Grege’s retreat, who found 
himself unable to withstand their superior numbers. About four 
miles from this town I accordingly met him on his return, and the 
enemy in close pursuit of him, within a half mile of his rear; but 
when they discovered me, they presently halted on a very advan- 
tageous piece of ground. 

I drew up my little army on an eminence in view of their en- 
campment,—but could not bring them to an engagement. I 
marched back about a mile, and there encamped. I sent a few 
men to skirmish with them, who killed thirty of them, with two 
Indian chiefs. The 15th it rained all day; I sent out parties to 
harrass them. 

The 16th I was joined by this State’s (Vt.) militia, and those 
of Berkshire county. I divided my army into three divisions, 
and sent Lieut. Col. Nichols with two hundred and fifty men on 
the rear of their left wing, Colonel Herrick on the rear of their 
right, ordered, when joined, to attack the same. In the mean- 
time I sent three hundred men to oppose the enemy’s front, to 
draw their attention that way. Soon after 1 detached Colonels 
Hubbard and Stickney on their right wing, with two hundred 
men, to attack that part; all which plans had their desired effect. 
Colonel Nichols sent me word that he stood in need of a rein- 
forcement, which I readily granted, consisting of one hundred 
men ; at which time he commenced the attack, precisely at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, which was followed by all the rest. I 
pushed forward the remainder with all speed. 

Our people behaved with the greatest spirit and bravery imag- 
inable. Had they been Alexanders, or Charleses of Sweeden, 
they could not have behaved better. 
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The action lasted two hours; at the expiration of which time 
we forced their breastworks, at the muzzle of their guns; took 
two pieces of brass cannon, with a number of prisoners; but be- 
fore I could get them into proper form again, I received intelli- 
gence that there was a large reinforcement within two miles of 
us, on their march, which occasioned us to renew our attack ; but, 
luckily for us, Colonel Warner’s regiment came up, which put a 
stop to their career. We soon rallied, and in a few minutes the 
action began very warm and desperate, which lasted until night. 
We used their cannon against them, which proved of great ser- 
vice to us. 

At sunset we obliged them to retreat a second time; we pur- 
sued them till dark, when I was obliged to halt for fear of killing 
our men. 

We recovered two pieces more of their cannon, together with 
all their baggage, a number of horses, carriages, &e.: + killed up- 
ward of two hundred of the enemy in the field of battle. 

The number of wounded is not yet known, as they are scat- 
tered about in many places. I have one lieutenant colonel, since 
dead (Colonel Baum), one major, seven captains, fourteen lieu- 
tenants, four ensigns, two cornets, one judge advocate, one baron, 
two Canadian officers, six sergeants, one aide-de-camp, one Hes- 
sian chaplain, three Hessian surgeons, and seven hundred _ pris- 
oners. 

I inclose you a copy of General Burgoyne’s instructions to 
Colonel Baum, who commanded the detachment that engaged us. 
Our wounded are forty-two—ten privates and four officers, be- 
longing to my brigade; one dead. The dead and wounded in the 
other corps I do not know, as they have not brought in their re- 
turns yet. 

I am, Gentlemen, with the greatest regard, your most obedient 
and humble servant, 

JOHN STARK, 
; Brigadier General Commanding. 

P. 8. I think in this action we have returned the enemy a 
pamper compliment for their Hubbardston engagement. * 


1 Tinior ical Collections aad Monthly Literary Journal. 
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General Stark to General Cates. 


BENNINGTON, August 22, 1777. 
Dear General:—I received yours of the 19th in- 
Aug. 22. stant, which gave me great pleasure; I beg to be ex- 
cused for not answering it sooner, I have been so sick 
ever since that I could not write, neither am I well yet. But 
General Lincoln has written and I joined with him in opinion on 
the subject of his letter. 

I shall now give your honor a short account of the action on 
the 16th instant. I was informed there was a party of Indians in 
Cambridge on their march to this place; I sent [Lt.] Colonel 
Gregg of my brigade, to stop them, with two hundred men. In 
the night I was informed, by express, that there was a large body 
of the enemy on their march in the rear of the Indians. I rallied 
all my brigade and what militia was at this place, in order to stop 
their proceedings ; I like wise sent to Manchester, to Col. War- 
-ner’s regiment that was stationed there ; also sent express for the 
militia to come in with all speed to our assistance, which was 
punctually obeyed; I then marched in company with Colonels 
Warner, Williams, Herrick and Brush, with all the men that were 
present. About five miles from this place I met Colonel Gregg 
on his retreat, and the enemy in close pursuit after him. I drew 
up my little army in order of battle ; but when the enemy hove 
in sight, they halted on a very advantageous hill or piece of 
ground. I sent out small parties in their front to skirmish with 
them, which scheme had a good effect; they killed and wounded 
thirty of the enemy, without any loss on our side ; but the ground 
that I was on did not suit for a general action. I marched back 
about one mile and encamped, called a council, and it was agreed 
that we should send two detachments in their rear, while the others 
attacked them in front; but the 15th it rained all day, therefore 
had to lay by—could do nothing but skirmish with them. 

On the 16th in the morning was joined by ©ol. Simmons, with 
some militia from Berkshire county. I pursued my plan, detached 
Col. Nichols, with two hundred men, to attack them in the rear ; 
I also sent Colonel Herrick, with three hundred men, in the rear 
of their right, both to join, and when joined to attack their rear. 
I also sent Col’s. Hubbard and Stickney, with two hundred men, in 
their right, and sent one hundred men in their front, to draw away 
their attention that way; and about three o’clock we got all 
ready for the attack. Col. Nichols begun the same, which was fol- 
lowed by all the rest. The remainder of my little army I pushed 
up in front, and in a few minutes the action begun in general. It 
lasted two hours, the hottest I ever saw in my life—it represented 
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-one continued clap of thunder; however, the enemy was obliged 
to give way, and leave their field pieces and all their baggage 
behind them. They were all environed with two breast works 
with their artillery, but our martial courage proved too hard for 
them. 

I then gave orders to rally again in order to secure the victory, 
but in a few minutes was informed that there was a large reen- 
forcement, on their march, within two miles. Luckily for us, that 
moment Colonel Warner’s regiment came up fresh, who marched 
on and began the attack afresh. I pushed forward as many of 
the men as I could to their assistance. The battle continued ob- 
stinate on both sides till sunset ; the enemy was obliged to retreat ; 
we pursued them till dark, but had day light lasted one hour 
longer, we should have taken the whole body of them. 

We recovered [in the two actions] four pieces of brass cannon, 
seven hundred stand of arms, and brass-barreled drums, several 
Hessian swords, about seven hundred prisoners, two hundred and 
seven dead on the spot, the number of wounded is yet unknown. 
That part of the enemy that made their escape marched all night 
and we returned to our camp. 

Too much honor cannot be given to the brave officers and sol- 
diers for gallant behavior ; they fought through the midst of fire and 
smoke, mounted two breastworks that were well fortified and sup- 
ported with cannon. I cannot particularize any officer, as they 
all behaved with the greatest spirit and bravery. Colonel War- 
ner’s superior skill in the action was of extraordinary service to 
me; I would be glad if he and his men could be recommended to 
Congress. As I promised in my order that the soldiers should 
have all the plunder taken in the enemy’s camp, would be glad if 
your honor would send me word what the value of the cannon 
and other artillery stores above described may be. Our loss was 
inconsiderable ; about forty wounded and thirty killed. TI lost my 
horse, bridle and saddle in the action. 

Tam, Sir, your most devoted and most obedient humble servant, 

JOHN STARK. 

Maj. Gen. Gates, Albany. 
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General Lincoln to the Massachusetts Council. 
[Copy of a handbill issued at Boston, August 22, 10tT4 
Boston, (12 o’clock) Friday, August 22, LT 


The following letter from Hon. Maj. Gen. Lincoln to the Hon- 
orable Council is just received by express. 


Bennincton, August 18, 1777. 

Gentlemen—I most sincerely congratulate you on the late very 
signal success gained over the enemy, near this place, by a few 
continental troops, the rangers from the Grants, some of the militia 
from the State of Massachusetts, and those from New-Hampshire 
and the Grants, under the command of Brigadier General Stark. 
Officers and men, stimulated by the most laudable motives, be- 
haved with the greatest spirit and bravery ; entered the enemy’s 
several intrenchments with fortitude and alacrity, amid the inces- 
sant fire from their field-pieces and musketry. Our loss, killed, is 
supposed to be between twenty and thirty—wounded in common 
proportion. The enemy were totally defeated. The number of 
their slain has not yet been ascertained, as they fought on a retreat, 
several miles, in a wood; but is supposed to be about 200. 2A 
large number of the wounded have fallen into our hands. 

We have taken one lieutenant colonel, mortally wounded ; one 
major, five captains, twelve lieutenants, four ensigns, two cornets, 
one judge advocate, one baron, two Canadian officers, and three 
surgeons. Besides the above officers and wounded, there are in 
our hands thirty-seven British soldiers, three hundred and ninety- 
eight Hessians, thirty-eight Canadians, and one hundred and fifty-” 
five Tories; four brass field-pieces, with a considerable quantity 
of baggage. The number the enemy had in the field can not be 
ascertained—perhaps one thousand five hundred. 

It is very unhappy for the wounded, and painful to us, that such 
is our situation that we can not afford them all that speedy relief 
which their distresses demand of us. We were under a necessity 
to forward the prisoners to the State of Massachusetts. They are 
now under the care of General Fellows. He will wait the order 
of the council with respect to them. 

I was ordered by General Schuyler, a few days since, from this 
place, to join the army at Stillwater, and was on my return when 
the action happened. This is the best account I can obtain of 
matters at present. It appears, by one of the enemy’s journals, 
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that the day before the general action they had thirty killed, and 
two Indian chiefs, and some wounded. 
T am, gentlemen, 
With sentiments of esteem and regard, 
Your very humble servant, 
B. LINCOLN. 
Published by order of council— 
JOHN Avery, Dep. Sec. 


Colonel Seth Warner. 4 


The part taken by Col. Seth Warner in the battle of Benninge- 
ton, though well authenticated by cotemporaneous accounts, has 
heen strangely misunderstood, and consequently misrepresented 
by several subsequent historians. Ira Allen, in his «“ History of 
Vermont,” prepared from memory, and published in London in 
1798 without access to written materials, gives a general, and in 
some respects, an erroneous account of the battle, in which he rep- 
resents Col. Warner as arriving on the battle-ground with his regi- 
ment after the first action was over. Dr. Williams, in his History, 
published ten years after, follows Ira Allen in regard to the tite 
when Col. Warner first came into the battle. 

Now, no historical fact is more certain than that Warner was 
with Stark at Bennington for several days previous to, and re- 
mained with him until after the battle, assisting him in planning 
the first and conducting both actions ; althought his regiment only 
reached the ground in time to participate in the second engage- 
ment. The mistake has doubtless arisen from assuming, without 
inquiry, that Warner came in person with his regiment from Man- 
chester, where it had been stationed; whereas, it was marched 
from that place under the command of Lieut. Col. Samuel Safford, 
Warner himself having been for some time at Bennington. 

That Warner was with Stark at Bennington, prior to the attack 
upon Baum, and not with his regiment at Manchester, clearly and 
distinctly appears from Stark’s official account of the battle above 
given. Speaking of events that occurred on the 13th and 14th, 
he says: ‘I likewise sent to Manchester, to Col. Warner’s regi- 
ment that was stationed there; also, sent expresses for the militia 


1 The following, in regard to Col. Warner’s share in the battle, written 
by Hinanpd TAtt, is copied from the Vermont Quarterly Magazine, p. 
156, 157, published in 1861. See also N. Y. Historical Magazine for Sept, 
1860, p. 268. 
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to come in with all speed to our assistance, which was punctually 
obeyed: I then marched with Col. Warner, Williams, Herrick and 
Brush, with all the men that were present.” Stark then gives an 
account of his proceedings on the 14th and 15th, and of the en- 
vagements on the 16th, representing Warner’s regiment as coming 
up fresh after the first action, without intimation that Warner 
came up with it. After his account of all the events of the day, 
he says: “Col. Warner’s superior skill in the action was of ex- 
traordinary service to me,” as it undoubtedly was. 

Gordon, in his “ History of the Revolution,” (vol. it, p. 539,) 
also states that ‘‘ Stark marched with Warner to meet the enemy 
on the morning of the 14th of August,” and Dr. Thatcher, in his 
contemporaneous journal, says that ‘on the 16th, Stark, assisted 
by Warner, matured his plans for the battle,’ (p. 93.) These 
statements would seem to make it yery certain that Col. Warner 
participated in both engagements. ‘ 

It may be further stated in addition, that without knowing what 
Stark himself had written on the subject, the writer of this sketch 
had as long ago as 1828 noticed the discrepancy between the ac- 
counts of Gordon and Williams, and had set about ascertaining 
from the mouths of living persons how the fact really was. Again 
in October 1833, on receiving a letter of inquiry from Edward 
Everett, who was then preparing a life of Stark for Spark’s 
American Biography, (see vol. i., p. 88) the writer of this 
again renewed the investigation and now has before him the state- 
ment of several intelligent and truthful survivors of the battle, re- 
duced to writing on those occasions, all confirming the fact that 
Warner was here, at Bennington, with Stark, before and during 
both engagements. 

Among the statements are three which may be mentioned, viz. : 
Jacob Safford, who was a lieutenant in Warner's regiment (see 
“ Journals of Congress,” for Nov. 18, 1779,) and marched with 
the regiment from Manchester, under the command of his brother, 
Lieut. Col. Samuel Safford, and well remembered that Warner 
was absent from Manchester, and was at Bennington for some 
time previous to the battle. He gives a particular account of the 
march from Manchester, and of the part taken by the regiment in 
the battle, and states the causes of the delay of its arrival on the 
battle ground. Solomon Safford, another brother of the lieuten- 
ant colonel, belonging to one of the Bennington companies of 
militia, was left in charge of the baggage, at an out post, when the 
troops marched for the attack in the morning of the 16th, and was 
passed and spoken to by Stark and Warner, who were riding side 
by side to the battle-field. Gov. Isaac Tichenor, who was an assistant 
commissary, under the authority of Congress, came to Bennington 
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in June, 1777, and distinctly remembers that after Stark reached 
Bennington, he applied to him for a guard for a drove of cattle he 
had purchased and was taking to Albany, that on Stark’s declin- 
ing to provide it, he applied to Warner, who procured the guard 
for him from the Vermont Council of Safety, then in permanent 
session, and that after taking the cattle to Albany he returned to 
Bennington.by way of Williamstown, and reached there at eve- 
ning on the 16th of August, just after the battle was over. He 
also, from his intimacy with the officers engaged in the battle, 
knows that Warner was of great assistance to Stark in planning 
the attack of Baum, that he went into the first action with Stark 
and was by his side all day, and that it was contrary to the first 
impression of Stark, and on the earnest appeal of Warner, that the 
reinforcement of Breyman was immediately resisted instead of or- 
dering a retreat to form the scattered forces in reenlar order of 
battle. 

Warner’s residence was at Bennington; he was familiarly ac- 
quainted with every rod of ground in the neighborhood of the 
posts which had been occupied by Baum, and their approaches ; 
he was a Colonel in the Continental army, superior in rank to any 
_ officer in the vicinity, and he had already acquired a high reputa- 

tion for bravery and skill—all which naturally made him the chief 
counselor and assistant of Stark in his deadly struggle with the 
enemy. Thus much it is deemed proper to say in order to clear 
up a point in the history of the battle which seems to have been 
rather extensively misapprehended. 

The body of three hundred men under Col. Herrick, mentioned 
by Stark as having been sent in the rear of Baum’s right, was com- 
posed of Herrick’s Rangers and part of Col. Brush’s regiment of 
Militia, from Bennington and its vicinity. 


Account of the Battle of Bennington, by Glich, a German Officer 
who was in the Engagement, under Col. Baun. 


The great object which General Burgoyne sought 

Aug. 16. to obtain, was to force his way down the course of the 
Hudson, and rallying round him as many loyalists as 

chose to follow his fortunes, to effect a junction with the army of 
Gen. Howe, then blockaded in New York. ‘To facilitate this 
measure by distracting the attention of the enemy, a small expe- 
dition, under the orders of Colonel St. Ledger, had been organ- 
ized, which, moving through the western part of Chester County, 
threatened Fort Stanwix, a rudely fortified station upon the 
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Mohawk. Colonel St. Ledger’s force was very weak, particularly 
in troops of the line, of which no more than four hundred, and 
those composed of detachments from different regiments, served 
under him; and the whole, including provincials, Canadians, and 
some hundreds of indians, barely came up to twelve hundred men. 
He pushed forward, however, with diligence, and on the third of 
August invested the Fortress, sending intelligence at the same time 
to the General in chief of his situation; and in two days after- 
wards he had the good fortune to surprise and cut to pieces a body 
of eight hundred Americans, when on their march to relieve the 
earrison. So far all things had succeeded according to our wish ; 
but Col. St. Ledger gradually found that in the expectations which 
he had been led to form respecting the loyalty of the inhabitants 
of the invaded district, the grossest impositions had been practised 
on him. Instead of crowds of volunteers, scarcely an individual 
came to his camp; and of the few who did come, it was more 
than suspected that by far the greater portion came with a treach- 
erous intention. 
That these advantages, trifling as they were, might not be wholly 
wasted, it became incumbent on Gen. Burgoyne to advance with- 
‘out delay; whilst the deplorable deficiency in the means of trans- 
port, under which he labored, seemed to render all attempts at 
moving the army fruitless. Though our troops had toiled without 
intermission during three whole weeks, there was in camp no 
ereater stock of provisions than sufficed for four days consumption ; 
and to move forward with a supply so slender, into a desert coun- 
try, appeared to a leader of the old school little better than insan- 
ity. Ihave called it a desert country, not only with reference to 
its natural sterility, and heaven knows it was sterile enough, but 
because of the pains which were taken, and unfortunately with too 
ereat success, to sweep its few cultivated spots of all articles 
likely to benefit the invaders. In doing this the enemy showed 
no decency either to friend or foe. All the fields of standing corn 
were laid waste, the cattle were driven away, and every particle 
of grain, as well as morsel of grass, carefully removed ; so that 
we could depend for subsistence, both for men and horses, only 
upon the magazines which we might ourselves establish. But our 
draft animals were so inadequate to the conveyance of stores, that 
no magazine had as yet been formed farther in advance than Fort 
George ; and Fort George was too much in the rear to be of ser- 
vice as a base of operations, after we should have quitted the 
position which we now occupied. 
T have said that the American army retreated as we advanced, 
cutting up the roads, and devastating the face of the country over 
which they passed. They were now, according to the best ac- 
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counts which we could receive, at Saratoga, a hamlet, or rather 
farm, on the left bank of the Hudson, and about half way between 
Fort Edward and the Mohawk. It seemed advisable to General 
Burgoyne to threaten them there ; for if they wished an action, he 
had no apprehension as to the result ; if they retired, Col. St. 
Ledger would be in their rear; and should they succeed in es- 
caping both divisions, then was the road to Albany thrown open, 
and the principal design of the inroad attained. Increased exer- 
tions were accordingly used to bring a flotilla from the lakes to 
the nearest navigable point in the river; and so unremitting were 
they, that before the close of the first week in August, a consider- 
able number of boats and barges, laden with such stores as could 
be forwarded, were launched upon the stream, and ready to ac- 
company the army. 

Whilst these projects were in contemplation, and the aboye 
means adopted for bringing them to an issue, a piece of informa- 
tion was obtained at headquarters which promised to bring about 
the happiest results, by relieving us at once from all the embar- 
rassments attendant upon meagre supplies and inadequate means 
of transport. About twenty miles to the eastward of the Hudson 
lies the obscure village of Bennington, a cluster of poor cottages 
situated in a wild country between the forks af the Hosac. Here 
the enemy had gathered together a considerable depot of cattle, 
cows, horses, and wheel carriages, most of which were drawn 
across the Connecticut river from the provinces of New England ; 
and as it was understood to be guarded by a party of militia only, 
an attempt to surprise it seemed by no means unjustifiable. It is 
true that between Fort Edward and Bennington the means of com- 
munication were exceedingly defective. One prodigious forest, 
bottomed in swamps and morasses, covered the whole face of the 
country, through which no body of men, unless accustomed to such 
expeditions, could hope to make their way, at all events with celer- 
ity. But the necessities of the army were pressing ; the state of the 
campaign was a critical one ; and the risk, though doubtless great, 
was considered by no means to outweigh the advantages to be de- 
rived from suceess. General Burgoyne determined to incur it; 
and a few hours sufficed for the final arrangement of his plan and 
drawing up of his instructions. 

There were attached to our little army two hundred German 
dragoons; men of tried valor and enterprise, but destitute of 
horses. These the General selected as part of the force to be 
employed in the surprise of Bennington ; not only because he en- 
tertained the most perfect confidence in their steadiness, but be- 
cause he conceived that, in the country which they were about to 
penetrate, they might be able to pick up a sufficient number of 
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horses for their own use. In addition to these, the Canadian 
rangers, a detachment of provincials, about one hundred Indians, 
and Capt. Fraser’s marksmen, with two pieces of small cannon, 
were allotted to their service ; and the whole, amounting to five 
hundred men, were placed under the orders of Lieut. Col. Baume. 
The latter officer received special instructions to proceed with ex- 
treme caution. He was particularly enjoined to keep his dragoons 
together, and feel his way, foot by foot, with his light troops 
alone ; and whilst it was broadly hinted that he might, look for 
recruits among the well disposed inhabitants, the greatest care 
was taken to impress him with the conviction that they were not 
to be implicitly trusted. It would have been well, both for himself 
and his followers, had these advices been somewhat more carefully 
remembered. But there was a fatality attending all our measures, 
which soon began to develop itself; and perhaps the fate of the 
present expedition ought to have been taken as a fair warning of 
the destiny which awaited the army at large. 

Though all these arrangements were completed, and the troops 
destined to fulfil them told off so early as the first of August, the 
middle of the month was approaching ere this attempt, on the suc- 
cess of which so much was supposed to depend, was made. Per- 
haps there was no great error here, more especially as the col- 
umn broke up from its bivouac, and advanced to the point where 
the Hudson was to be crossed. It was a toilsome and tedious 
march—a little, and but a little, enlivened by a harmless skirmish 
which some straggling Americans chose to maintain with our de- 
tached Indians. After enduring great privations, with a spirit 
which failed not to the last, our army at length reached its desired 
resting place, and took up a position on the eastern bank of the 
Hudson, immediately opposite the heights of Saratoga. 

This done, and the enemy having withdrawn as far as Stillwater, 
the general proceeded to carry into execution his projected design 
against Bennington. At an early hour in the morning of the 12th, 
our little band, unincumbered with any quantity of baggage be- 
sides that which each man could conveniently carry upon his back, 
set off in the direction of Battenkill, where it arrived without 
meeting with any adventure, by four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Here we halted for the night, by which means a company of fifty 
chasseurs overtook us, whom Gen. Burgoyne, distrustful of our 
strength, sent to reinforce us; but at five next morning we were 
again in motion, and pushed cautiously, though with a quick pace, 
in the direction of Cambridge. Our journey this day proved, in 
many respects, more interesting than any which we had performed 
since the pursuit from Ticonderoga. The country, as we ad- 
vanced, exhibited great signs of cultivation, a field or two inter- 
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posing here and there amidst the plains, and a few detached cot- 
tages lying by the way side, while several of the country people 
voluntarily joined us, and took the oath of allegiance to the king. 
From them we learned that a company of Americans had been 
left at Cambridge as a guard over some cattle which were on 
their way to Bennington; and as it was deemed of importance to 
seize such, wherever they could be found, our scouts were com- 
manded to quicken their pace and surprise them. 

I was not one of the party thus sent forward, that duty having 
been entrusted to thirty provincials and fifty Indians; but the lat- 
ter attained their object after a trifling skirmish, in which one 
man only was wounded. Nothing could be finer than the effect 
produced by the desultory firing, which was kept up on both oc- 
casions by the retreating enemy and our pursuers. It so happened 
that the point where they first met, though covered with a deep 
and extensive forest, was not incumbered by brush wood or other 
deafening substances; and hence each report, as it rolled from 
tree to tree and glade to glade, sounded as-if not one, but fifty 
muskets had been fired. 

You will easily believe that the first discharge caused us to 
quicken our pace, and to recover our ranks, which had began to 
straggle ; but no opportunity was afforded us of joining. The 
enemy fought only to escape; and hence, when we reached Cam- 
bridge, we found it in full occupation of our advance, which had 
made prizes of no inconsiderable quantity of carts and waggons, 
as well as of cattle and horses. 

The satisfaction arising from this first success was not, however, 
so great as to render us indifferent to the nature of the intelli- 
gence which met us there. Instead of four or five hundred men, 
it was accurately ascertained that not fewer than eighteen hun- 
dred were in Bennington; and though some appeared to be of 
opinion that they would not wait to receive us, there were others 
who scrupled not to foretell a widely different result. Now, in 
spite of our late reinforcement, our strength fell considerably 
short of six hundred men ; and of these, a full hundred were In- 
dians, on whom no great reliance could be placed. Still Col. 
Baume appeared to consider his situation secure. He spoke, 
as far as we could understand him, in very contemptuous tones of 
the Americans, and busily employed himself in receiving the sub- 
mission of the inhabitants, who in great numbers flocked to his 
standard. Unfortunately, Col. Baume forgot the cautions which 
had been so strongly impressed upon him. He considered all 
persons sincere who professed attachment to the royal cause ; al- 
luding in their presence, and without reserve, both to his own 
numbers and designs; and as by far the greater portion were in 
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reality traitors to us, every circumstance connected with our dis- 
positions and plans became as well known to the enemy as to 
ourselves. 

It was the leader’s intention to march at once upon Bennington ; 
for which purpose his little corps was under arms and in column 
long before sunrise on the 14th. For some time our progress 
was, as it had hitherto been, unimpeded; but as we approached 
the northern branch of the Hosac, by the farm and bridge of San- 
koik, the arrangements of the enemy began gradually to develop 
themselves. 

A flying party of Americans were discovered in front of the 
farm,. which, on the approach of our people, spread themselves 
along the underwood; and they were not dislodged till after a 
good deal of firing, which caused us some loss in several of the 
most forward among the savages. At last, however, they re- 
treated, abandoning a- mill which they had previously fortified, 
and breaking down the bridge; and long before the latter could 
be repaired they were safe from further molestation. There was 
a good deal to excite apprehension, even in this unimportant ren- 
contre. The Americans, though they gave way at last, fought 
like men conscious of their own prowess, and confident in the 
strength of the support which was behind them ; and this, coupled 
with the rumors which had reached us relative to the amount of 
the garrison of Bennington, failed not to startle both Col. Baume 
and the boldest of his troops. Besides, much time was lost by 
the destruction of the bridge. It required a full hour so far to 
repair it as to enable the guns and horses to pass; and when this 
was done, the day had declined so far as to render any attempt to 
reach the point of our destination before sunset fruitless. We 
bivouacked at the farm of Walmscott, about four miles from San- 
koick, and three from Bennington ; where the night was spent, if 
not in a sense of absolute security, at all events without the oc- 
currence of any accident capable of exciting alarm. 

The morning of the 15th came in with heavy rains, and a per- 
fect hurricane of wind: consequently the little column, instead 
of pressing forward, was fain to keep under shelter of the farm 
buildings. But it was not permitted to remain long in a situation 
so comfortable. Our early parade had just been dismissed, when 
a few shots in the direction of the advanced sentries gave notice 
that the Americans, instead of waiting to be attacked, were on 
the move ; and in a few minutes afterwards, a general commotion 
at the outposts, indicated more by the shouts of the Indians than 
the reports of their arms, warned us to make ready for an imme- 
diate attack. 

Colonel Baume lost no time in preparing to meet it. Forming 
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his dismounted dragoons in close column among the homestead, 
he directed the provincials, supported by Fraser’s marksmen, to 
advance to the assistance of the pickets, with orders to dispute 
every inch of ground to the utmost, and finally to retire upon the 
reserve, should all their efforts to maintain themselves prove in- 
effectual. 

In an instant we were in motion, and a few minutes sufficed to 
bring us to the scene of action. We found our Indians threat- 
ened, rather than seriously assailed, by a considerable body of 
militia men, before whom they were falling back, leisurely and in 
order; but such was the violence of the storm, that not one in a 
dozen muskets would explode, and hence the skirmish was neither 
very animated nor very bloody. On seeing us, our savage allies 
uttered a yell, which seemed to strike a panic into the bosoms of 
their assailants; for the latter instantly paused, hung back as it 
were irresolute, and finally retired. We followed for a time, 
briskly and impetuously ; but we likewise felt the bad effects of 
the weather too much to seek a general engagement; and as the 
movements of the enemy seemed to indicate a wish on their part 
to draw us on, we were of course extremely shy in trusting our- 
selves beyond our own limits. We accordingly halted as soon 
as we had recovered the ground which the savages had lost, and, 
lying down behind the trees, contented ourselves with watching 
the result during many hours, and striving, as well as we could, 
to keep the priming of our rifles from the rain. 

Whether the Americans ever entertained any serious intention 
of attacking this day, I cannot pretend to determine; but if they 
did, the state of the weather compelled them to relinquish it. 
Yet they ventured to advance, from time to time, in considerable 
numbers, as if resolved to try how far our position was tenable ; 
and on each occasion a little firing took place; but no impression 
was made upon us, and the rain continuing to fall without inter- 
mission, they at last desisted from their efforts and withdrew. 
Their proceedings were not of a nature however to be disre- 
garded, or held in contempt, by a force so insignificant as ours. 
Colonel Baume immediately dispatched a messenger to the rear, 
for the purpose of bringing up an additional corps which Gen- 
eral Burgoyne had stationed at Batten Kill to support us; whilst 
he set sedulously to the task of foxtifying a position in which he 
might await the coming up of supplies, of which he began now to 
be conscious that he stood in need. 

The farm of Walmscott lies upon both sides of the Hosac, and 
consisted at this time of some six or eight log built huts, scattered 
here and there over the narrow expanse of cultivated ground. To 
the left was a height, which Col. Baum hastened to occupy; he 
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posted here the dragoons, with a portion of the workmen on their 
right, in rear of a little zizzag breastwork, composed of logs and 
loose earth. Such of the detached houses as come within the 
compass of his position he filled with Canadians, supporting them 
detachments of chasseurs and grenadiers, likewise intrenched be- 
hind breastworks; and he kept the whole, with the exception 
of about a hundred men, on the north side of the stream, haying 
the road upon his flanks, and in front and rear by the Indians. 

To complete these arrangements, and throw up the few works 
that were to render them efficient, occupied the entire day, and . 
some portions of the night of the 15th; and seldom have men un- 
dergone hardships more severe than our people endured whilst thus 
employed. Let it be borne in mind, that the 15th was a day of 
continued rain; not such rain as we are accustomed to witness in 
this country, but an absolute torrent, to afford shelter against 
which human ingenuity has as yet devised no covering. 

Under this, the men toiled on, the earth which they threw up 
being repeatedly washed down again, and the holes and ditches 
which they dug out filled in a moment, and so rendered worse 
than useless. But their patience equalled the difficulties which it 
was called upon to surmount. Nach man felt, too, that he was 
laboring for his own personal safety, not less than for the benefit 
of the whole; and all were, in consequence, inspired with a prin- 
ciple of perfect heroism and selfdevotion. Poor fellows! their 
spirit and perseverance were, on the present oceasion, of little 
avail. They sufficed, indeed, to save their possessors from dis- 
honor, and enabled them to sell their lives dearly ; but they were 
quite inadequate to secure victory, or even to ward off defeat. 

As soon as darkness fairly set in, our corps, which had kept its 
station on the opposite side of the stream, was silently withdrawn, 
and took ground beside Reidesel’s dragoons, on the little hill 
above alluded to. There we passed the night, not very comfortably 
as may well be supposed, seeing that no fires were lighted, and 
that we were all impressed with a powerful sense of impending 
danger. But if there was an absence of mirth from amongst us, 
there was no approximation to terror; for we held our own valor 
at the highest, and rated that of our opponents somewhat too 
cheaply. Yet there were few amongst us that slept very soundly. 
We could not but remember, that we were cut off, by a wide tract 
of desolate country, from all communications with our friends, 
and exposed to attacks on every side from a numerous enemy ; and 
the whoop which the savages raised from time to time, as well as 
an occasional musket shot, gave notice, that even now that en- 
emy was not inactive. Our anxiety for the return of day was 
ereater by far than perhaps any of us would have been willing to 
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acknowledge, even to his dearest friend ; and the feeling of satis- 
faction was general, when the reddening of the eastern sky de- 
noted that it was fast approaching. 

The morning of the sixteenth rose beautifully serene. The 
storm of the preceding day having expended itself, not a cloud 
was left to darken the face of the heavens ;—whilst the very leaves 
hung motionless, and the long grass waved not, under the influ- 
ence of a perfect calm. Every object around, too, appeared to 
peculiar advantage ; for the fields looked green and refreshed, 
the river was swollen and tumultuous, and the branches were all 
loaded with dew drops, which glittered in the sun’s early rays like 
so many diamonds. Nor would it be easy to imagine any scene 
more rife with peaceful and even pastoral beauty. Looking down 
from this summit of the rising ground, I beheld immediately be- 
neath me a wide sweep of stately forest, interrupted at remote in- 
tervals by green meadows or yellow cornfields, whilst here and 
there a cottage, a shed, or some other primitive edifice, reared 
its modest head as if for the purpose of reminding the spectator 
that man had begun his inroads upon nature, without as yet tak- 
ing away from her simplicity and grandeur. I hardly recollect a 
scene which struck me at the moment more forcibly, or which has 
left a deeper or a more lasting impression on my memory. 

I have said that the morning of the sixteenth rose beautifully se- 
rene ; and it is not to the operation of the elements alone that my 
expression applies. All was perfectly quiet at the out posts, not 
an enemy having been seen, nor an alarming sound heard, for sev- 
eral hours previous to sunrise. So peaceable, indeed, was the 
aspect which matters bore, that our leaders felt warmly disposed 
to resume the offensive, without waiting the arrival of the addi- 
tional corps for which they had applied ; and orders were already 
issued for the men to eat their breakfasts, preparatory to more 
active operations. But the arms were scarcely piled, and the hav- 
ersacks unslung, when symptoms of a state of affairs different from 
that which had been anticipated, began to show themselves, and 
our people were recalled to their ranks in all haste, almost as soon 
as they had quitted them. From more than one quarter scouts 
came in to report, that columns of armed men were approaching ; 
though whether with friendly or hostile intention, neither their 
appearance nor actions enabled our informants to ascertain. 

It has been stated, that during the last day’s march our little 
corps was joined by many of the country people; most of whom 
demanded and obtained arms, as persons friendly to the royal 
cause. How Colonel Baume became so completely duped as to 
place reliance on these men, I know not; but having listened 
with complacency to their previous assurances, that in Benning- 
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ton a large majority of the populace were our friends, he was 
some how or other persuaded to believe, that the armed bands, of 
whose approach he was warned, were loyalists on their way to 
make tender of their services to the leader of the king’s troops. 
Filled with this idea, he dispatched positive orders to the outposts, 
that no molestations should be offered to the advancing columns ; 
but that the pickets retiring before them should join the main 
body, where every disposition was made to receive either friend 
or foe. Unfortunately for us, these orders were but too faith- 
fully obeyed. About half past nine o’clock, I, who was not in 
the secret, beheld, to my utter amazement, our advanced parties 
withdraw without firing a shot, from thickets which might have 
been maintained for hours against any superiority of numbers ; 
and the same thickets occupied by men whose whole demeanor, 
as well as their dress and style of equipment, plainly and incon- 
testably pointed them out as Americans. 

I cannot pretend to describe the state of excitation and alarm 
into which our little band was now thrown. With the solitary 
exception of our leader, there was not aman among us who ap- 
peared otherwise than satisfied that those to whom he had listened 
were traitors ; and that unless some prompt and vigorous meas- 
ures were adopted, their treachery would be crowned with its full 
reward. Capt. Fraser, in particular, seemed stronely imbued with 
the conviction, that we were wilfully deceived. He pointed out, 
in plain language, the extreme improbability of the story which 
these deserters had told, and warmly urged our chief to with- 
draw his confidence from them; but all his arguments proved 
fruitless. Colonel Baume remained convinced of their fidelity. 
He saw no reason to doubt that the people, whose approach ex- 
cited so much apprehension, were the same of whose arrival he 
had been forewarned ; and he was prevented from placing himself 
entirely in their power, only by the positive refusal of his follow- 
ers to obey orders given to that effect, and the rash impetuosity 
of the enemy. We might have stood about half an hour under 
arms, watching the proceedings of a column of four or five hun- 
dred men, who, after dislodging the pickets, had halted just at the 


edge of the open country, when a sudden trampling of feet in the — 


forest on our right, followed by the veport of several muskets, 
attracted our attention. A patrol was instantly sent in the di- 
rection of the sound, but before the party composing it had pro- 
ceeded many yards from the lines, a loud shout, followed by a 
rapid though straggling fire of musketry, warned us to prepare for 
a meeting the reverse of friendly. Instantly the Indians came 
pouring in, carrying dismay and confusion in their countenances 
and gestures. We were surrounded on all sides; columns were 
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advancing every where against us, and those whom we had hitherto 
trusted as friends, had only waited till the arrival of their support 
might justify them in advancing. There was no falsehood in 
these reports, though made by men who spoke rather from their 
fears than their knowledge. The column in our front no sooner 
heard the shout, than they replied cordially and loudly to it; 
then, firing a volley with deliberate and murderous aim, rushed 
furiously towards us. Now then, at length, our leader’s dreams 
of security were dispelled. He found himself attacked in front 
and flanked by thrice his number, who pressed forward with the 
confidence which our late proceedings were calculated to pro- 
duce ; whilst the very persons in whom he had trusted, and to 
whom he had given arms, lost no time in turning them against 
him. These followers no sooner heard their comrades’ ery, than 
they deliberately discharged their muskets among Reidesel’s dra- 
goons ; and dispersing before any steps could be taken to seize 
them, escaped, excepting one or two, to their friends. 

If Col. Baume had permitted himself to be duped into a great 
error, it is no more than justice to confess, that he exerted him- 
self manfully to remedy the evil, and avert its consequences. Our 
little band, which had hitherto remained in column, was  in- 
stantly ordered to extend, and the troops lining the breastworks 
replied to the fire of the Americans with extreme celerity and 
considerable effect. So close and destructive, indeed, was our 
first volley, that the assailants recoiled before it, and would have 
retreated, in all probability, within the woods; but ere we could 
take advantage of the confusion produced, fresh attacks devel- 
oped themselves, and we were warmly engaged on every side, 
and from all quarters. It become evident that each of our de- 
tached posts were about to be assailed at the same instant. No 
one of our dispositions had been concealed from the enemy, 
who, on the contrary, seemed to be aware of the exact number of 
men stationed at each point, and they were one and all threatened 
with a force perfectly adequate to bear down opposition, and yet 
by no means disproportionately large, or such as to render the 
main body inefficient. All, moreover, was done with the sagacity 
and coolness of veterans, who perfectly understood the nature of 
the resistance to be expected, and the difficulties to be overcome, 
and who, having well considered and matured their plans, were 
resolved to carry them into execution at all hazards, and at every 
expense of life. 

It was at this moment, when the heads of columns began to 
show themselves in rear of our right and left, that the Indians, 
who had_ hitherto acted with spirit and something like order, lost 
all confidence, and fled. Alarmed at the prospect of having their 
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retreat cut off, they stole away, after their own fashion, in single 
files, in spite of the strenuous remonstrances of Baume, and of 
their own officers, leaving us more than ever exposed, by the 
abandonment of that angle of the intrenchments which they had 
been appointed to maintain. But even this spectacle, distressing 
as it doubtless was, failed in affecting our people with a feeling at 
all akin to despair. 

The vacancy, which the retreat of the savages occasioned, was 
promptly filled up by one of our two field pieces, whilst the other 
poured destruction among the enemy in front, as often as they 
showed themselves in the open country, or threatened to advance. 
In this state of things we continued upwards of three quarters of 
an hour. Tho’ repeatedly assailed in front, flank, and rear, we 
maintained ourselves with so much obstinacy, as to inspire a hope 
that the enemy might even yet be kept at bay till the arrival of 
Breyman’s corps, now momentarily expected ; when an accident 
occurred, which at once put an end to this expectation, and ex- 
posed us, almost defenceless, to our fate. The solitary tumbril, 
which contained the whole of our spare ammunition, became ig- 
nited, and blew up with a violence which shook the very ground 
under our feet, and caused a momentary cessation in firing, both 
on our side and that of the enemy. But the cessation was only 
for a moment. The American officers, guessing the extent of our 
calamity, cheered their men to fresh exertions. They rushed up 
the ascent with redoubled ardor, in spite of the heavy volley which 
we poured in to’check them; and finding our guns silent, they 
sprang over the parapet, and dashed within our works. For a 
few seconds the scene which ensued defies all power of language 
to describe. The bayonet, the butt of the rifle, the sabre, the 
pike, were in full play ; and men fell, as they rarely fall in mod- 
ern war, under the direct blows of their enemies. But such a 
struggle could not, in the nature of things, be of long continuance. 
Outnumbered, broken, and somewhat disheartened by late events, 
our people wavered, and fell back, or fought singly and uncon- 
nectedly, till they were either cut down at their posts, obstinately 
defending themselves, or compelled to surrender. Of Reidesel’s 
dismounted dragoons, few survived to tell how nobly they had be- 
haved; Col. Baume, shot through the body by a rifle ball, fell 
mortally wounded ; and all order and discipline being lost, flight 
or submission was alone thought of. For my own part, whether 
the feeling arose from desperation or accident I cannot tell, but I 
resolved not to be taken. As yet I had escaped almost unhurt, a 
slight flesh wound in the left arm having alone fallen to my share ; 
and gathering around me about thirty of my comrades, we made 
a rush where the enemy’s ranks appeared weakest, and burst 
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through. This done, each man made haste to shift for himself, 
without pausing to consider the fate of his neighbor ; and losing 
one third of our number from the enemy’s fire, the remainder took 
refuge, in groups of two or three, within the forest. 


Colonel Breymann’s Account of his Part i the Affair near 
Wallorms-Kork, August 16, 177 


At eight o’clock on the morning of the 15th of August, 
Aug. 20. [received orders from his excellency, General Burgoyne, 
by his adjutant, Captain Clark, to start at once with the 
corps, consisting of the company of yagers, a battalion of chasseurs 
and grenadiers and two cannon, and reenforce the corps of Lieut. 
Col. Baum. I started, therefore, at 9 o’clock ; and there not being 
any teams, I had two ammunition boxes placed upon the artillery 
wagons. Each soldier carried with him forty cartridges. The 
crossing of the Battenkill consumed considerable time, for the men 
had all to wade through the water. The great number of hills, 
the bottomless roads, and a severe and continuous rain, made the 
march so tedious that I could scarcely make one-half of an English 
mile an hour. ‘The cannons and the ammunition wagons had to be 
drawn up hill one after the other. All this, of course, impeded 
our march very much ; and I was unable to hasten it notwithstand- 
ing all of my endeavors. The carts loaded with ammunition up- 
set, and it caused considerable trouble to right them. 

To this, also, was added another difficulty. The guide, whom 
we had, lost the way and could not find it again. At last, Major 
Barner found a man who put us back on the right path. 

All these unexpected mishaps prevented me from marching on 
the enemy on the 15th, as far as Cambridge, and, I, therefore, 
found myself obliged to encamp seven miles this side of that place. 

Before reaching that place, however, I wrote to Lieutenant 
Colonel Baum notifying him of my arrival, and sent Lieutenant 
Hageman with the dispatch. Lieutenant Colonel Baum received 
this note at eleven o’clock at night; and I received his answer on 
the following morning. 

Early on the morning of the 16th, I set out, but the artillery 
horses being very weak, in consequence of their not having been 
fed, the march progressed very slowly. 

Major Barner was obliged to go ahead with the advance ouard 
in order to procure horses and carts. These reached us before 
noon, and we at once made use of them. The march was then 
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continued with as much haste as possible beyond Cambridge, 
where I was forced to halt half an hour to collect the columns. 

Toward two in the afternoon, Colonel Skeene sent two men to 
me with the request that I would detach one officer and twenty 
men to occupy the mill at St. Coyk, as the rebels showed signs of 
advancing on it. Instead of sending these men as he desired, I 
dispatched Captain Gleisenberg ahead with the advance guard, 
consisting of sixty grenadiers and chasseurs and twenty yagers. 
I followed as quickly as possible with the rest. Some of the am- 
unition carts again broke down on the road. 

T reached the mill at St. Coyk at half-past four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and found the advance guard, which had been sent on 
ahead, in that place undisturbed. I candidly confess, that I did 
not hear a cannon or a musket shot either while on the march or 
in the mill. 

Colonel Skeene was also at the mill. He informed me that the 
corps of Colonel Baum was only two miles distant. I supposed, 
therefore, that I could not do better than to hasten to meet it. 
Colonel Skeene was of the same opinion, and we both marched 
over the bridge in order to reach the camp of Baum, being as yet 
unaware that his fate was already sealed. If Colonel Skeene was 
acquainted with that fact at this time, then I cannot imagine what 
could have induced him to keep it from me; for, in such a case, I 
certainly would not have risked an engagement. 

I was scarcely 600 paces from the bridge when I noticed through 
the woods a considerable number of armed men (some of whom 
wore blouses and some jackets), hastening toward an eminence on 
my left flank. I called Colonel Skeene’s attention to it, and re- 
ceived from him the reply, that these men were loyalists. But 
upon his riding up toward them and calling to them, the matter 
was soon explained, for instead of returning an answer, they fired 
upon us. I thereupon ordered the battalion Barner to move to- 
ward the height, while the yagers and grenadiers advanced on the 
right. The engagement now commenced, and lasted until nearly 
eight o’clock. 

The cannon were posted on a road where there was a log house. 
This we fired upon, as it was occupied by the rebels. This drove 
them out, and we then repulsed them on all sides, and this too, 
notwithstanding they received reenforcements. 

The troops did their duty, and I know of no one who doubts 
this fact. After our ammunition was all expended, and the artil- 
lery in consequence ceased firing, nothing was more natural than 
to suppose that the enemy would be encouraged to renew his at- 
tack. Under this supposition I hastened, with a number of men, 
to the cannon in order to take them away. By this movement 
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most of my men were severely wounded. The horses either were 
dead or in a condition which prevented them moving from the 
spot. In order, therefore, not to risk anything (as I was unable 
to return the enemy’s fire, my ammunition being exhausted), I re- 
treated on the approach of darkness, destroyed the bridge, had as 
many of the wounded as possible brought thither that they might 
not be captured, and, after a lapse of half an hour, in company 
with Colonel Skeene, pursued my march and reached Cambridge 
toward twelve o’clock at night. Here, after taking precautionary 
measures, | remained during that night, and marched thence at 
daybreak of the 17th of August to the camp. 

This is all that I am able to report concerning the affair of the 
16th of August. The loss of the two cannon pains me most. 1 
did my best to save them, but the above named circumstances and 
the want of ammunition rendered it impossible to retake them 
from under fire of the enemy’s muskets, although I would willingly 
have done it even at the loss of my life. t 

Your most obedient, 
BREYMANN. 
In camp at Saratoga, August 20, 1777. 


General Burgoyne to Lord George Germaine.—[ Extract. | 


CAMP NEAR Saratoga, August 20, 1777. 

My Lord :—It was well known that the enemy’s sup- 

Aug. 20. plies in live cattle, from a large tract of country, passed 

by the route of Manchester, Arlington, and other parts 

of the Hampshire Grants, to Bennington, in order to be occasion- 

ally conveyed from thence to the main army. A large deposit of 

corn and of wheel carriages was also formed at the same place, 

and the usual guard was militia, though it varied in numbers from 

day to day. A scheme was formed to surprise Bennington. The 

possession of the cattle and carriages would certainly have enabled 

the army to leave their distant magazines, and to have acted with 

energy and dispatch: success would also have answered many sec- 
ondary purposes. 

Lieut. Col. Baume, an officer well qualified for the undertaking, 
was fixed upon to command. He had under him 200 dismounted 
dragoons of the regiment of Riedesel, Captain Fraser’s marksmen, 
which were the only British, all the Canadian volunteers, a party 
of the Provincials who perfectly knew the country, 100 Indians, 
and two light pieces of cannon; the whole detachment amounted 


to about 500 men. The instructions were positive to keep the 
29 
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regular corps posted while the light troops felt their way, and not 
to incur the danger of being surrounded, or having a retreat cut off. 

In order to facilitate this operation, and to be ready to take ad- 
vantage of its success, the army moved up the east shore of Hud- 
son’s River. On the 14th, a bridge was formed of rafts, over 
which the advanced corps passed and encamped at Saratoga. 
Lieutenant Colonel Breyman’s corps were posted near Batten Kall, 
and upon intelligence from Colonel Baume, that the enemy were 
stronger at Bennington than expected, and were aware of his at- 
tack, that corps, consisting of the Brunswick grenadiers, light in- 
fantry and chasseurs, were sent forward to sustain him. 

It since appears that Lieutenant Colonel Baume, not having 
been able te complete his march undiscovered, was joined ata 
place called Sancoix Mills, about four miles short of Bennington, 
by many people professing themselves to be Loyalists. A proyin- 
cial gentleman,of confidence who had been sent with the detach- 
ment, as knowing the country and the character of the inhabitants, 
was so incautious as to leave at liberty such as took the oath of 
allegiance. 

His credulity and their profligacy caused the first misfortune. 
Colonel Baume was induced to proceed without sufficient knowl- 
edge of the ground. His design was betrayed; the men who had 
taken the oaths were the first to fire upon him; he was attacked 
on all sides. He shewed great personal courage, but was over- 
powered by numbers. 

During this time Lieutenant Colonel Breyman was upon the 
march through a heavy rain; and such were the other impedi- 
ments stated in that officer’s report, of bad roads, tired horses, 
difficulties in passing artillery, carriages, &c., that he was from 
eight in the morning of the 15th to four in the afternoon of the 
following day making about twenty-four miles. 

He engaged, fought gallantly, and drove the enemy from three 
several heights ; but was too late to succor Colonel Baume, who 
was made prisoner, and a considerable part of his dragoons were 
killed or taken. The failure of ammunition, from the accidental 
breaking to pieces of a tumbril, unfortunately obliged Lieutenant 
Colonel Breyman to retire conquering troops, and to leave behind 
two pieces of cannon, besides two which had been lost by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Baume. The Indians made good their retreat from 
the first affair, as did Captain Fraser, with part of his company, 
and many of the Provincials and Canadians. 

The loss, as at present appears, amounts to about 400 men, 
killed and taken in both actions, and twenty-six officers, mostly 
prisoners ; but men who were dispersed in the woods drop in 
daily. A correct return shall be transmitted to your Lordship the 
first opportunity, 
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This, my Lord, is a true state of the event. I have not dwelt 
upon errors, because in many instances they were counterbalanced 
by spirit. The enemy will of course find matter of parade in the 
acquisition of four pieces of cannon: but that apart, they have 
small cause of exultation ; their loss in killed and wounded being 
more than double to ours, by the confession of their prisoners and 
deserters, and of many inhabitants who were witnesses to the 
burial of their dead. 

The chief subject of regret on our side, after that which any 
loss of gallant men naturally occasions, is the disappointment of 
not obtaining live cattle, and the loss of time in bringing fora 
the magazines. ie = - vi ui 

L have the honor to be, with great respect, 

Your Lordship’s 
most obedient and most humble servant, 
(Signed) J. BURGOYNE. 


Hrtracts from Burgoyne’s private letter to Lord George Germain. 


CAMP NEAR SaRaToGa, August 20, 1777. 
My Lord,—In regard to the affair at Sancoick [Ben- 
Aug. 20. nington] I have only to add to the public account, that 
if ever there was a situation to justify enterprise and 
exertion, out of the beaten track of military service, it was that in 
which I found myself. Had I sueceeded I should have effected a 
junction with St. Leger, and been at Albany. * * * The 
ereat bulk of the country is undoubtedly with the Congress, in 
principle and zeal; and their measures are executed with a 
secrecy and dispatch.that are not to be equalled. Wherever the 
King’s forces point, militia to the amount of three or four thousand 
assemble in twenty-four hours; they bring with them their subsis- 
tence, etc., and the alarm over, they return to their farms. The 
Hampshire Grants in particular, a country unpeopled and almost 
unknown in the last war, now abounds in the most active and most 
rebellious race of the continent, and hangs lke a gathering storm 

on my left. * * * Ihave the honor to be, etc., 
J. BuRGOYNE.! 


1 Burgoyne’s State of the Exp., App., XX1V and XXVv, 
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General Stark in relation to the services of the Vermont Council. 


From the Hartford Courant of October 7, 1777. 
BENNINGTON, August 18, 1777. 
To the printer of. the Connecticut Courant,—The fol- 
Aug. 18. lowing exertions of the Council for the State of Vermont 
since the evacuation of Ticonderoga, Mount Indepen- 
dence, &c., may be depended on as facts which I think justly de- 
serve a space in your useful paper; you are therefore desired to 
publish the same. 

Those Gentlemen were with others attending a General Conyen- 
tion of that State at Windsor, when the above mentioned fortresses 
were besieged by the enemy, who constantly received intelligence 
of the movements of the several bodies. Hyery method in their 
power was taken to forward the militia in this and the eastern 
States to the assistance of General St. Clair, as well as provisions 
of every kind. On receiving authentic intelligence of the evacu- 
ation of those fortresses, and that a stand was to be made at Ben- 
nington, the same day, the honorable convention, then sitting as 
aforesaid, appointed twelve members as a council to transact 
public business of the state during the recess of the convention ; 
who without delay repaired to Manchester, where Col. Warner’s 
regiment of Continental troops was at that time posted; which 
they finding were not a sufficient force to withstand the enemy in 
case of an attack, exerted themselves in a most spirited manner, 
and collected the militia of said state, which enabled Col. Warner 
to maintain that post. At the same time they wrote fo the Hon! 
the Council of the State of New Hampshire, setting forth in the 
most pressing terms the necessity of the assistance of the militia 
of that state to guard so valuable a part of the country from the 
immediate ravage of the Indians, as was threatened by Gen. Bur- 
goyne’s manifesto. 

The Hon! the Council of New Hampshire, taking the same un- 
der their immediate consideration, ordered a fourth part of twelve 
regiments to be forthwith drafted and put them under my com- 
mand, at which time I received orders to march to Manchester 
and act in conjunction with Col. Warner. After my arrival at 
that place I received orders from Major General Lincoln, pursuant 
to orders from General Schuyler, to march my whole brigade to 
Stillwater, and join the main army then under his command. At 
the same time requested the whole of the militia (by Gen. Schuy- 
ler’s order) of the state of Vermont to join him and march to 
Stillwater as aforesaid. In obedience thereto I marched with my 
brigade to Bennington on my way to join him, leaving that part 
of the country almost naked to the ravage of the enemy. The 
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Honorable the Council then sitting at Bennington were much 
against my marching with my Brigade, as it was raised on their 
request, they apprehending great danger of the enemy’s approach- 
ing to that place, which afterwards we found truly to be the case. 
They happily agreed to -postpone giving orders to the militia to 
march, by which, together with their repeated applications for the 
militia of the state of Massachusetts Bay, and supplying with 
arms and ammunition, afforded the greatest assistance in obtaining 
the glorious and memorable victory over the enemy near this 
place on the 16™ instant, who were determined to have penetrated 
the country. 

I cannot therefore in justice resist giving the Hon! Council the 
honor of exerting themselves in the most spirited manner in that 
most critical time. 

JOHN Stark, B. D. G. 


On the 19th of August, Gen. Horatio Gates, by order 

Aug. 19. of Congress, took command of the Northern Department 

in the place of Gen. Schuyler; Maj. Gen. Benjamin Lin- 

coln, under Gen. Gates, having charge of the forces to the east- 

ward of the Hudson river. Gen. Stark not long afterwards joined 

the main army under Gates, and was followed by Warner’s Conti- 

nental regiment, leaving the territory of Vermont to be defended 

by the State Rangers and militia, and the militia arriving from the 
Eastern States. 


Order of the Council of Safety. 


In Councit or Sarety, Bennington, August 20, 1777. 
Sir,—You are required to raise seventy-five able 
Aug. 20. bodied, effective men of your regiment of militia, exclu- 
sive of the common quota of commissioned officers for 
such number ; which number you will cause to be continued in the 
field, under the commanding officer of the eastern militia, until the 
first day of December next, unless sooner discharged by such com- 
manding officer. Should you find it more convenient for part or 
all such troops to be relieved before that time, you will do it, ob- 
serving always, to keep the full number in the field. Those who 
engage, are to do it only on the principle of being under the reg- 
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ulation of the Continental army, during the time they serve, al+- 
though under the command of the above officer. 
By order of Council, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN, President. 


Order of the Council of Safety to Adjutant Clark to muster Her- 
rick’s Regiment of Rangers. 


In Counci or Sarery, Bennington, August 26, 1777. 
To Adjutant Elisha Clark,—You are hereby required 
Aug. 26. to make return of the names and number of the officers, 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers, belonging to Col. 
Samuel Herrick’s Regiment of Rangers, already raised within this 
State, for the defence thereof, to Ebenezer Walbridge, Arlington, 
at 10 o’clock of the morning of the 28th inst.; as he is appointed 
and authorised to muster, and return the several musters of the 
whole, in order to their being severally entered and entitled to 
their pay, agreeably to their several ranks. And you are further 
ordered to take particular accounts of the several companies and 
names of the several soldiers of that corps, who may hereafter 
join, at every opportunity. Of this you are not to fail. 
By order of Council, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN, President. 
Attest, IRA ALLEN, See’y. 


Order of the Council to the Committee of Safety in Windsor. 


In Councin or Savery, Aug. 29, 1777. 
To the Committee of Safety, in Windsor, and the Adjacent Towns 
in this State : 
Gentleman,—All such persons as you shall have suf- 
Aug. 29. ficient evidence exhibited against, on trial, as to prove 
them so far enemies to the léberties of America, as to be 
dangerous persons to go at large, you will send to Westminster 
goal, and put them in close confinement. If you send any pris- 
oners to said goal, you will send a proper guard; provided it 
should happen before any prisoners or guard should be sent from 
this. 
By order of Council, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN, President. 
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Order of the Council for raising a body of Militia for Special Ser- 
vice to General Lincoln. 


wAwAwd 


In Councit or Sarety, August 29, 1777. 

Whereas, his honor, Major General B. Lincoln, has requested 
this Council to raise a part of the militia of this State, to serve in 
Continental service, agreeable to the Resolution of the Hon. Con- 
tinental Congress of the United States ;—in obedience to which, 
this Council have heretofore resolved, that three hundred and 
twenty-five men of the militia of this State, should be raised for 
the defence of this, and the United States of America :—and 
whereas, the prices of all kinds of provisions and clothing, are 
raised to exorbitant prices— 

Resolved, therefore that fifty shillings per month be paid to each 
person that shall serve agreeable to the aforesaid Resolution, in 
addition to their Continental pay. 

By order of Council, 


Ina ALLEN, See’y. 


. 


The Council appoint a Committee to wait on General Lincoln. 


In Council or Savery, 4th Sept. 1777. 
Resolved, that Gen. Jacob Bailey, Doct. Jonas Fay, 
Sept. 4. and Capt. Ira Allen, be a committee to wait on the Hon. 
Major General Lincoln, to assure him that every aid and 
assistance in the power of this Council, will be granted him, on 
the earliest notice. 
3y order of Council, 
Ira ALLEN, Sec’y. 


General Stark presents the Council of Safety with a Hessian 
Broad Sword.. 


BENNINGTON, September 6, 1777. 
This may certify, to all whom it may concern, that 
Sept. 6. Brigadier General Stark has, this day, made a present 
of one Hessian broad sword, to the Hon. Council of the 
State of Vermont, in order to be kept in said Council Chamber, as 
a memorial, in commemoration of the glorious action fought at 
Walloomsack, August 16, 1777; in which case, the exertions of 
the said Council was found to be exceeding servicable. 
By the donor’s order, 
Joun Casgy, A. D. Camp. 
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Council of Safety to General Stark. 


In Councin or SaFEty, 6th Sept., 1777. 
The Council’s compliments most cordially wait on his honor 
Brigadier General Stark, with their sincere thanks for the honor 
the General has been pleased to do them, by presenting them with 
a Hessian broad sword, taken by a number of troops from the 
State of New-Hampshire, and elsewhere, under his immediate 
command, in the memorable battle fought in Walloomsack, near 
this place, on the 16th of August last; and also for the honor the 
General has been pleased to do them, in applauding their exer- 
tions in a publie weal, as a Council. 
JOSEPH Fay, Sec’y. 
Brig. Gen. Stark. 


General Gates to the Council of Safety. 
ery 


Camp ON Beumus’ Hercurs, | 
meptel ili ice 
I have Rec’d Certain Intelligence that. Gen! Burgoyne 
Sept. 17. has Caused Skeensborough, Fort Ann, Fort George, 
Fort Edward, and the Post he Lately occupied to the 
Southward of Lake George and Skeensborough, to be evacuated, 
and the artillery Stores and Provision to Be Brought to his Army 
now at Van Veder’s Mills, seven miles north of this Camp, Except 
some heavy Cannon, which are carried to the five mile Island in 
Lake George. From this it is Evident the Gen' Designs to Resque 
all upon one Rash Stroke, it is therefore the Indispensible Duty of: 
all concerned to Exert themselves in Reinforcing this Army with- 
out one moment’s Delay. The Militia from every Part should be 
ordered here with all Possible Expedition. Iam, S", your 
most obedient hb'® Sey‘, 
Horatio GatEs, 
To the Honourable the Chairman of the Committee at Bennington, 
to be forwarded to the Committees to the Eastward thereof. 


The Couneil of Safety to General Cates. 


BENNINGTON, 18 Sept., 1777. 
Dear General,—This day rec* your orders to forward 
Sept. 13. the militia, in consequence of which we have given or- 
ders for the militia to be raised immediately ; also have 


ce 
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forwarded copies to New Hampshire requesting the militia to be 
forwarded with all expedition, as also your letter to the County 
of Berkshire. Nothing in the power of this Council will be neg- 
lected to prosecute your orders when called upon. 
Tam, D. General, Your Most Obedient 
Humble Servant : 
By order of Council, 

JosEPH Fay, Secy. 
The Hon. Maj. Genl. Gates, 

Commanding the Northern Department. 


The Council of Safety to the Committee of Charlestown, N. H. 


BENNINGTON, 18% Sept'» 1777. 
Gentlemen,—I| am ordered by this Council to Inclose a Copy 
of General Gates’ Letter to you, by which you will see the neces- 
sity of forwarding your Militia with Expedition. You will also 
forward Copies to the Hastward of the General’s Letters Request- 
ing them to come forward. 
T am, Gentlemen, your 
Most Obedient Humb! Serv: 
By order, JOSEPH Fay, Sec’y. 
To the Honorable Committee of 
Charlestown in N. Hampshire. 


The Council of Safety to Col. William Williams of Wilmington. 


BENNINGTON, 18 September, 1777. 
Dr. Sir,—l am directed by the Council to enclose to you a 
Copy of a letter just rec’ from General Gates, by which you will 
see the importance of the exertion of the militia at this critical 
juncture for the salvation of this post, if not the whole country. 
Therefore it is expected that you will exert yourself and come 
forward with all the militia you can raise out of your regiment 
without one moment’s loss of time. General Gates has sent to 
the state of Massachusetts, and ordered us to send to New Hamp- 
shire, which we have done, and to the upper regiment in this State. 

I am, by order, Your Most Obt Hum. Servant, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN, President. 


30 
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N. B.—I heard by Capt. Dewey that your people now with the 
army are like sheep without a shepherd, and very uneasy at your 
being absent, and threaten to come off with General Stark’s men. 

By order, THOMAS CHITTENDEN. 

Col? William Williams. 

Copy examined, Josep Fay, Secy. 


The Council of Safety to Col. Peter Olcott of Norwich, Vt. 


BENNINGTON, 18 Sept., 1777. 
D. Sir,—I am ordered to inclose you a Copy of General Gates’ 
Letter, by which you will immediately march with the Militia un- 
der your command to join him; you will also forward copies to 
Col°® Marshe’s regiment. 
Tam, Sir, Your Hum Servant. 
By order, JOSEPH Fay, Secy. 
Col? Peter Olcott. 


The Council of Safety to Maj. Gren. Lincoln. 
e Y e 


BENNINGTON, 18 Sept™ 1777. 
Dear General,—I am ordered by this Council to enclose a Copy 
of General Gates’ letter to you, which agrees with ours of yester- 
day’s date. We have also, agreeable to the General’s orders, sent 
Copies to the eastward, to forward the militia of this State with 
all expedition. You will please consult General Bayley, and will 
doubtless think proper that he return or send home to forward the 
militia with all expedition. 
Iam, D. General, Your Most 
Obedient Humble Servant, 
JOSEPH Fay, Secy. 
Hon. Maj. Gen’ Lincoln. 
N. B.—We have also sent Copies to New Hampshire that the 
militia of that State be forwarded with all expedition. 
By order, JOSEPH Fay, Secy. 
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Gen. Stark to the Commanding Officer of Militia on their Way 
From New Hampshire. 


CAMP ABOVE STILLWATER, 17" Septt» 1777. 
Dear Sir,—I embrace this opportunity by Express to 
Sept. 17. inform you That the Troops under our Command is to 
leave this place Tomorrow, and the Enemy are within 
Six miles of our army, and an engagement is daily expected. 
This is to intreat you as a Lover of your Country to hasten. your 
Troops to join the Army without Loss of time. It is probable 
the Fate of America may be determined. in a few Days. Your 
Exertions in this will get you Everlasting Honor, and Neglect to 
the Contrary. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most Obdt very hble Servt, 
JOHN STARK. 
To the Commanding Officer of the Militia destined for the North- 
ern Army, on the way from the State of New Hamp" 


Council of Safety to General Stark. 


BENNINGTON, 18th Sept., 1777. 
Dr General,—We have this day received a letter 
Sept. 18. from your Honor, directed to the commanding officer of 
the troops on their way to join the northern department, 
which we have forwarded by express. We heartily wish you suc- 
cess, and am your most obedient 
Humble Servant. 
By order of Council, 
JOSEPH Fay, Secy. 
Hon. Brigadier Gen Stark. 


The Council of Safety to Major General Cates. 


STATE OF VERMONT, | 

In Council of Safety, Bennington, 20 Sept., L777. § 
A gentleman, an acquaintance of mine, was last eve- 
Sept. 20. ning in Council from the enemies’ Head Quarters, Mon- 
day evening last, who has had such an acquaintance 
among them for some time past as to put it in his power to learn 
their strength and situation very nearly. They consist of six 
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British Reg which amount to nearly 3000 men, and about the 
same number of foreign troops, exclusive of Tories. They have 
six weeks’ provisions, which they keep constantly on board of their 
water Craft. The Gentleman learns further that they seem dis- 
posed to risque all on one desperate action. The front of their 
army expect to winter in Albany, if General How penetrates up 
the North river; if not, at Ticonderoga, and their rear in Canada. 
Anything in the power of Council is always ready at your Com- 
mand.. I have honor to be, D* General, 
sy order, 
Your Most Obedient Humble Servant, 
Jonas Fay, V. P. 

N. B.—By a person this instant arrived from Ft. George only 
30 men are at that place, and 2 gun boats lye anchored at a dis- 
tance from the land, and that the enemy have not more than three 
weeks’ provisions. 

Hon'' Maj. General Gates. 


The Council of Safety to General Stark. 


Ix Councit or Sarety, 20th Sept., 1777. 
The Council beg leave to return their sincere thanks to the 
Hon. Brigadier General Joun Stark, for the infinite service he 
has been pleased to do them, in defending them and their constit- 
uents from the cruel and bloody rage of their unnatural enemy, 
who sought to destroy them on the 16th day of August last. They 
also return their grateful acknowledgdments for the honor the 
General has been pleased to do the Council, by presenting them 
with one Hessian gun with bayonet, one broad sword, one brass 
barrell’d drum, and one grenadier’s cap—taken on the memorable 
16th of August aforesaid, for the use of this State. The General 
may rely that they will be reserved for the use they were designed. 

I am, Dear General, with sentiments of esteem, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN, President. 
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The Council of Safety—Circular for Aid to General Gates. 


BENNINGTON, Sept. 21, 1777. 
( CIRCULAR.) 
To all Gentlemen concerned : 
The Council enclose a copy of the Hon. General 
Sept. 21. Gates’ particular and positive orders, of this date, to 
you, which he requests may be forwarded to you with 
the greatest speed. It seems that your assistance can never be 
more wanted than at this critical moment. The armies are now 
in such position as renders it impossible for the enemy to avoid an 
action. It is a thing almost impossible for them to retreat ; there- 
fore, if you will now instantly give your assistance, you can never 
have it in your power to do yourselves, and your country, a greater 
service. So favorable a prospect of success, in the northern de- 
partment, never before appeared. Pray exert yourselves, this 
once, and the matter cannot detain you long.- 
IT am, Dear Gentlemen, with great anxiety, 
By order of Council, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN, President. 


The Council of Safety to Major General Gates.. 


BENNINGTON, 6 o’clock 21st Sept., 1777. 
eee OF | In Council of Safety, date above. 
VERMONT. | Yee 

Dear General,—Your particular orders by Major Cochran has 
been duly rec’ & copies thereof have been enclosed and for- 
warded to every necessary part, with orders to have them for- 
warded without one moment’s loss of time. 

The Council are very anxiously concerned for your Honor’s wel- 
fare, and the General may absolutely rest assured that no one 
thing shall be wanting that is in their power to grant every 
assistance. 

Tam, D* General, by order of Council, your most 

Obedient Humble Servant, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN, P. 

Hon?” Major Gen. Gates. 

Copy examined, JosepH Fay, Secy. 
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The Council of Safety to Captain Jonas Galusha and Lieutenant 
Hutchins. 


IN COUNCIL OF SaFETy, Sept. 22, 1777. 
Tv Capt. Jonas Galusha, Sir,—You are hereby 
Sept. 22. directed to repair, with the fifty men of the militia of 
Col. Moses Robinson’s Regiment, now under your com- 
mand, to the Hon. Major General Gates’ head quarters, who is the 
commander in chief of the northern department. You will, on 
your arrival, put yourself under his immediate command, where 
you will receive orders, during the time you are engaged for, un- 
less sooner discharged by him, or some other Continental officer, 
commanding the northern department; during which time, you 
will strictly adhere to, and follow, such orders and directions, as 
you shall, from time to time, receive from your superior officers. 
To Lieut. William Hutchins. 

Str,—You being the next officer in command, and Capt. Galu- 
sha being unable to attend the service, will take the above com- 
mand, and see the orders duly executed. 

By order of Council, 
JOSEPH Fay, Sec’y. 


The Council of Safety to General Wolcott. 


BENNINGTON, 2274 September, 1777. 

Dear General,—1 am directed by the Council to inform you 
that the Rangers of this State, under the command of Col® Samuel 
Herrick, in conjunction with Col? John Brown of Pittsfield, have 
the command of Lake George, and the enemies’ Water Craft, as 
also Mount Defiance, Hope and the French Lines by Ticonderoga, 
Skeensborough, &c., &e. 

Have taken 2 Captains, 


of és 9 Subalterns, 
A “¢ 148 Rank and non-Commissioned, 
& Viet LO (Canadians: 
es os 20 Artificers. 


293 “Total. And one hundred of our pris- 
oners released ; a quantity of provisions and a number of Arms, 
out of which the one hundred prisoners just mentioned, who were 
taken in the action at Hubbarton, were furnished, and now act in 
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conjunction with Colonels Herrick and Brown. The enemies’ 
water craft taken consist of 200 Batteaux and one armed Sloop. 
Last friday an action ensued between General Gates and General 
Burgoyne. General Arnold with his division attacked a division 
of Burgoyne, in which General Arnold gained the ground, when 
the enemy were reinforced by the main body, when General Ar- 
nold was obliged to retreat, but being reinforced recovered his 
own, so that the ground remained 8 o’clock yesterday divided be- 
tween them; none gained on either side, and the dead unburied. 
This acct came by express from General Gates’ Head Quarters, 
yesterday afternoon, by Major Cochran, who returns this morning 
with the Hon. Maj. Lincoln. The Major adds that the loss in this 
engagement is computed by the best acc* at between two and three 
hundred killed and wounded ; and the enemies’ loss at 1000 killed, 
wounded and taken prisoners. Among the wounded is General 
Burgoyne shot in the bowels. 

Their loss is of the British troops. The Cannon were again 
heard yesterday, but no particular account-of the execution has 
yet transpired. The enemy seem determined to risque all at once, 
as it is reported they have the whole of their stores and other nec- 
essaries with them, and cut away the bridges behind them as they 
advance. They keep their provisions constantly on board their 
boats in the North river. 

I have the Honor to be, with the 
Council’s best Compliments, by order, 
Your Honor’s most Obedient 
Humble Servant, 
JosEPH Fay, Secy. 
Hon’ General Wolcott. 


The Council of Safety to Colonel Simonds. 
In CounciL, Bennington, 23% Sept., 1777. 
Dear Sir,—This moment rec’ your favour of this 
Sept. 23. day’s date, requesting Horses and Empty Bags to be 
forwarded with expedition, in consequence of which we 
have granted press Warrants to procure them, without loss of Time 
and will be on to-morrow. 
I am, Sir, with esteem, by order of Council, 
Your Most Obedient Humble Servant, 
JosmpH Fay, Secy. 
Colonel B. Simonds. 
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The Council of Safety to Captain Nathan Smith. 


To Capt. Nathan Smith, Sir,—You are hereby re- 
Sept. 24. quired to march, with the men under your command, to 
Paulett, on horse back, where you will apply to Col. 
Simonds for a horse load of flour to each man and horse. You 
will furnish bags sufficient for such purpose. 
By order of Council, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN, President. 


The Council to Captain Hbenezer Wood. 


To Capt. Ebenezer Wood, Sir,—You are hereby required to take 
the charge of the men, horses and bags, ordered from this town, 
and proceed, without one minute’s loss of time, to Paulett, where 
you will apply to Col. Benjamin Simonds fora load of flour for 
each horse, and proceed to Gen. Warner with the same, if Col. 
Simonds shall judge proper. When you return, you are to take 
especial care that the horses and bags be returned to their proper 
owners. JosePH Fay, Sec’y. 


The Council to Colonel Simonds. 


BENNINGTON, 24 Sept., 1777. 
Dear Str,—Agreeable to your request Rece* last Eve- 
Sept. 24. ning, the Council sends you such assistants as you de- 
sired. They will remain with you a reasonable Time 
tu effect the business for which they are sent. You will please 
to give them such Instructions from time to time as you may judge 
most advantageous to the public Good. The Council rejoice at 
the success of the northern Troops. Wish your farther success. 
I have the honor to be, D* Sir, 
by order of Council, Your most 
obedient Humble Servant, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN, Pres. 
Colonel Simonds. 
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STATE OF VERMONT, 
In Council of Safety, Bennington, 24 Sept., 1777. | 
Dear General,—The Council have rec* certain intelligence 
this morning that a very considerable number of the militia from 
the Eastern States are now on their march to your assistance. 
Several companies have passed this place this morning for the 
above purpose. The bearer Capt. Angel will be able to give 
your honor further intelligence in the matter. The Council are 
every moment anxious to know your Honovr’s present. situation, 
your wants, (if any) and whether they be such as in their power 
to relieve. 
I have the honor to be, D™ General, 
Your most obedient Humble Servant. 
By order of Council, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN, Pres. 
The Hon” Major Gen! Gates. 


eee 
* 


The Council of Safety to General Lincoln. 


BENNINGTON, 30th September, 1777. 
Dear General :—Your favour of the 2d is this mo- 
Sept. 30. ment come to hand. Your honour’s particular care for 
this part of the country, I am ordered by the Council 
to acknowledge. They are of opinion that the post you have been 
pleased to order occupied in this Department will sufficiently se- 
cure the Inhabitants for the present. 
I have the Honor to be, D" General, 
Your most obedient Humble Servant. 
By order, 
JosEPH Fay, Sec’y. 
The Honorable Maj. Gen. Lincoln. 


T'he Council of Safety to Oolonel Samuel Herrick. 


BENNINGTON, 3d October, 1777. 
Dear Col? :—I have this day rec’ your favour dated 
Oct.3. Paulet, Ist October inst., and am ordered by this Coun- 
cil to return you their sincere thanks for your spirited 
behaviour since your appointment, and in particular your late 
31 
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noble enterprise at Lake George Landing, Ticonderoga, and for 
destroying the enemies’ Water Craft in general to the great dis- 
advantage of the enemy. With respect to the appointment of 
Serg* Smally to a Lieutenant in Capt. Wood’s Company, it will 
be left with you if a proper recommendation can be obtained and 
he raises his quota of men. 

Shoes can be had at Shaftsbury, as we are informed there is 
some made there. Upwards of 30 p* are ready, which you can 
send for at any time. I heartily wish you success, and make no 
doubt you will conduct yourself agreeable to the trust reposed in 
you, and am, D. Sir, by order of Council, your most obedient 

Humble Servant, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN, Pres’t. 

Col. Samuel Herrick. 

Copy examined. 
JosePH Fay, Sec’y. 


The Council of Safety to Doctor Jona. Potts. 


BENNINGTON, 4th October, 1777. 
Dear Str :—The Council (at the request of Dr. Har- 
Oct.4. vey,) have provided a number of Hospitals for the sick 
militia. Nothing seems wanting to make them as com- 
fortable as their condition will admit of, excepting the want of a 
Commissary furnished with money to procure provisions and other 
necessaries for said Hospital, the former Commissary being called 
upon by Doct. Hogan, to make a final settlement, and give back 
the cash that remains on hand. The same gentleman (Capt. Fas- 
sett) is still willing to continue Commissary to the Hospital on be- 
ing properly supplied with Cash. I am, Sir, by order of Council, 
your very Humble Servant, 
JOSEPH Fay, See’y. 
Doct. Jona. Potts, 
SE CRON fe BY 


The Council of Safety to General Gates. 


In CounciL, Bennington, 6" October, 1777. 
Dear General,—The Council are this moment informed 
Oct. 6. by > who has at present the charge of upwards 
of one hundred sick belonging to the Army and depos 
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ited in this place, that [he] is called upon by Letter by the Surgeon 
and Physicians at N. City to attend the sick at that place. The 
circumstances are truly critical. This Town has suffered almost 
every Inconvenience with cheerfulness and always stand ready to 
contribute any thing in their Power for the common cause ; but 
as we find we are incumbered with many things and have neither 
Surgeons, Physicians or medicines to attend those already on 
hand, beg your honor to place some Continental Surgeons or Phys- 
icians, in lieu of Doct. Hovey, in case he must be removed. The 
Surgeon who has the command at N. City will be served with 
this request at the same time. 
Tam, D* General, by order of 
Council, Your most obedient 
Humble Servant, 

JOSEPH Fay, Sec’y. 

The Hon'’Major General Gates commanding N. D. 
N. B. Doct. Hovey gives universal satisfaction, therefore pray 

he may continue if consistent. 

JosePH Fay, Sec’y. 


The Couneil of Safety to General Cates, 


STATE OF VERMONT, ( 
In Council, Bennington, 8 Oct., 1777. | 
Dear General,—The Council this moment had under 
Oct.8. Examination a Seargent Major of the Foreign Troops 
taken near Mount Independence by a scout of Colonel 
Herrick’s Rangers, who informs us that the Garrisons of Ticon- 
deroga and Independence have been reinforced by about 600 
Troops, principally British, from Fort George ; that it is reported 
at that place, that detachment is to make a forced march west of 
Lake George with 10 days’ Provisions to reinforce Gen. Burgoyne ; 
that no movements of any Boats across the Lake is mentioned 
among them. The whole number of Troops at their Garrisons is 
about 1000. The Council hold themselves bound in duty to Give 
the earliest Intelligence of any movements of the Enemy that 
may come first to their knowledge. 
I have the honor to be, Dear General, 
by order of Council, Your most ob’dt Humble Servant, 
JosEPpH Fay, Sec’y. ° 
Honorable Major General Gates. 
BENNINGTON, 10™ Oct., 1777. 
Transmitted the intelligence of a reinforcement to Gen. Fel- 
lows by a Letter of this date. 
JosepH Fay, Sec’y. 
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The army of Burgoyne surrendered to that of Gen. 


Oct. 17. 
“ Gates at Saratoga. 


Order of the Council of Safety for the Release of Tory 
Prisoners. 


In Councit or Sarery, Oct. 20, 1777. 
Whereas, God, in his providence, has smiled, in a 
Oct. 20. very remarkable manner, on our arms, in this northern 
department, whereby we are secured, in a very consider- 
able degree, from the ravages and machinations of a cruel and 
inveterate enemy and their confederates : 

And whereas, we delight not in the misery or confinement of 
any individuals, when such confinement is not absolutely neces- 
sary to the security of the major part—Therefore we recommend 
it to the Committees of the several towns, in this State, to liberate 
all such persons as have been confined, on suspicion of being en- 
emical, or any whom you may judge may, with safety to this State, 
or the United States, be liberated, in full or in part, with proper 
restrictions,—such as confinement to their farms or towns, under 
the inspection of respectable persons, and during good behavior. 

By order of Council, 
JONAS Fay, V. President, 


The Council of Safety to Gen Gates. 


BENNINGTON, 25th Oct., 1777. 

Dear General,—l am directed to acquaint your Honor 

Oct. 25. of the necessity of building some Barracks, a Hospital, 

&c., in this place, as there is a large coniinental store 

kept here, of provisions and ammunition, for the use of the con- 

tinent, and a guard to guard it, as also it is a place where soldiers 

rendevouz, which makes it not only necessary on account of its 

being very troublesome to the inhabitants, but very inconvenient 

for both officers and soldiers, who are passing to and from the 
army. 

The inhabitants of this place have been willing to suffer any 
thing to support the American cause, and still are, but if your 
honor should think expedient to order Barracks to be erected, it 
would greatly contribute to the benefit and happiness of not only 
the people but officers and soldiers that may be ordered that way. 
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I shall however submit the affair to your Honor’s directions, being 
assured nothing in the power of your honor will be wanting that 
will contribute to the happiness of the people. 
I have the honor to be, D. General, your 
Most Obt. Hble. Servant. 
By order, JosEPH Fay, Secy. 
Hon. Maj. Gen’ Cates. 


Council of Safety to Colonel Herrick. 


BENNINGTON, 12 Novy., 1777. 
Dear Str :—Brigadier General Walbridge, who has 
Noy. 12. undertaken to build a store house in this place, has made 
application to this Council for the assistance of Lieut. 
Edgerton and several others of your regiment, (such as he may 
choose.) The Council submit to your direction whether the service 
requires their immediate assistance. Ifso you will doubtless de- 
tain them, if not they may continue in the service and attend the 
business as artificers, for which Lt. Edgerton and other workmen 
will be allowed 1 dollar pr. day, in addition to their present pay, 
and common hands 4s pr. day. The number wanted will be about 
10, which must be good hands. I am directed to present you the 
Council’s compliments. You will please to accept the same from, 

D* Sir, (by order of Council,) 
Your most obedient 
Humble Servant, 
JOSEPH Fay, Sec’y. 
Col’. Herrick. 


Council of Safety to Major John V. Ranslear. 


STATE OF VERMONT, | 
Bennington, 15th Nov., 1777. — { 


In Council, date above. 


D” Str :—Inclosed you have a List of the names of 

Nov. 15, five prisoners (and their crimes) belonging to your 
State, who have for some days past been confined in this 

place. We have thought proper to take their paroles to deliver 
themselves to you as prisoners, and to be subject to the authority 
of the State of N. York. You will, therefore, after examining 
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them, send for the Evidence to support the several charges against 
them, and deal with them according to the nature of their crimes. 
T am, Sir, (by order of the Council, ) 
Your most obdt 
Humble Servant, 
JosEPH Fay, See’y. 
Major John V. Ranslear. 


The Council of Safety to Gen. Gates. 


BENNINGTON, 16th Nov., 1777. 
STATE OE In Council, date above. 
VERMONT. | ‘ 
Deor General,—The Council enclose to your honor a 
Noy. 16. letter from Lt. Col® Herrick which contains an acct of 
the enemies having evacuated the Fortress Ticonderoga 
and Independence, as also a request to be removed to this place. 
The Council would like to know if your Honor has any further 
service for them in the Northern Department, as this part of the 
Country seems secure on acct of the Enemies from Great Britain, 
and as his regiment was raised by this State to continue in service 
until the 15 day of January next only. It is possible they might be 
sooner discharged if not disagreeable to your Honor’s pleasure. 
I have the Honor to be, D™ General, 
Your Most Obedient Humble Servant. 
By order, Jonas Fay, V. P. of Couneil. 
Fon" Major Genl. Gates, Albany. 


The Council of Safety to Colonel Herrick. 


In Councit, Bennington, 20 Nov., 1777. 
Dear Colonel,—In consequence of Your Letter of the 
Nov. 20. 14" inst., requesting to be removed to this or some place 
nigh this, the Council immediately sent an Express to 
General Gates with a Copy of Your Letter, as also a Copy of 
General Powel’s Letter to you, and your answer this Express has 
this moment returned. Inclosed you have a Copy of the General’s 
Letter, which I think does you and the State of Vermont great 
honor, and by which you will find the General’s approbation on 
your Regiment’s being dismissed. The Council therefore order 
that your Regiment be dismissed immediately, as soon as this 
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comes to hand, unless it will be a means of frustrating some plans 
which you have in prosecution. You will be able to judge in 
that affair. Iam directed by Council to return you and the Regi- 
ment under your command, both officers and soldiers, their hearty 
thanks for their good services to this and the United States. The 
Council is also requested by the Hon”! Major Gen. Gates to re- 
turn you his thanks for the good services of your Regiment, which 
you will see by this Letter inclosed. I am, Sir, sincerely Your 
Hum?’ Serv By order of Council, 
JOSEPH Fay, Secy. 
Colonel Herrick. 


The Council of Safety to Colonel Herrick. 


«  Bennineton, 21 Nov., 1777. 
Dear Sir,—Yours of last Evenmg came to hand this 
Noy. 21. Morning forwarded by L* Holmes. Iam ordered by 
council to let you know they are much pleased at the 
spirited conduct of Major Wait and Capt. Allen, in their late Ex- 
pedition, by your orders, and that a Copy of your Letter will be 
immediately sent to the Honorable Major Gen. Gates, which I 
think cannot fail to recommend your Regiment in the highest De- 
eree. You will find inclosed in a Letter from Council of Yester- 
day a Copy of a Letter from Gen. Gates, which does Your Regi- 
ment great Honor. Commissary Sherman, on the reception of 
Your Letter for Provisions, Made application to Council, on which 
a press Warrantwas drew to forward Ten Barrels flour from Man- 
chester to Your relief with all possible expedition. 
I am, sir, with respect, 
Your Real Friend and Hum! Servant. 
By order of Council, JosEepy Fay, Secy. 
Colonel Herrick. 


os 


The Council of Safety to General Gates. 


BENNINGTON, 22 Nov., 1777. 
We have the pleasure to inform Your Honor of the 
Noy. 22. success of our Green Mountain Rangers in harassing 
the Enemies’ rear on their retreat from Tyconderoga, in 
which Capt. Allen with 50 Rangers have taken 49 prisoners, up- 
wards of one hundred Horses, 12 Yoke of oxen, 4 cows and 3 of 
the Enemies’ Boats, &c., &c. 
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Major Wait, who was sent to take possession of Mount Inde- 
pendence, found nothing of consequence there except several 
Boats which the Enemy had sank, in which there was some pro- 
visions ; all Barracks, Houses and Bridges were burnt. Cannon 
to the number of 40 were broke and spiked up. He was so for- 
tunate as to take one French Suttler with some Rum, Wine, 
Brandy, &. Agreeable to Your honor’s request for Colonel War- 
ner to come to Albany, Express was sent and he is to set out for 
Albany this Morning. 

I have the honor to be, by order of Council, 
Your Honor’s Most Obedient Humble Servant, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN, P. 
Hon' Major Gen. Gates. 


The Council of Safety to General Cates. 


In Councit, Bennineton, 25 Nov., 1777. 
Dear General,—I am directed by council to inform 
Noy. 25. Your honor that the prisoners taken by Capt. Allen on 
the west side of Champlain have arrived at this place ; 
the Council think proper to send them to Albany, where Your 
honor can dispose of them as You shall think proper, as the most 
part of them are Tories belonging to the State of N. York; sey- 
eral of them pretend they were included in the Capitulation be- 
tween Your honor and General Burgoyne ; be that as it will, they 
was found aiding and assisting the Enemy to drive their Cattle to 
Canada. Your honor’s Wisdom will be sufficient to direct in this 
affair. 
I have the honor to be, by order of Council, 
Your Most Obedient Humble Servant, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN, P. 
Honorable Major Gen. Gates. 


Among the persons taken by Captain Allen, fleeing 

Noy. 28. from Ticonderoga to Canada, was Dinah Mattis, a col- 

ored slave, with her infant child, and Captain Allen 

‘being conscientious that it was not right in the sight of God to 

keep slaves,” gave her a deed of emancipation, which is now 

found on record in the town clerk’s office in Bennington. The fol- 
_ lowing is a verbatim copy : 
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Heap Quarters, Pollet, 28 November, 1777. 
To whom it may concern know ye 
Whereas Dinah Mattis, a negro woman with N ancy her child 
of two months old was taken prisoner on Lake Champlain with 
the British troops somewhere near Col. Gillinner’s patten the 
twelfth day of instant November by a scout under my command, 
and according to a resolve passed by the honorable the Continen- 
tal Congress that all prizes belong to the captivators thereof— 
therefore she and her child became the just property of the capti- 
vators thereof—I being” conscientious that it is not right in the 
sight of God to keep slaves—I therefore obtaining leave of the de- 
tachment under my command to give her and her child their free- 
dom—lI do therefore give the said Dinah Mattis and N ancy her 
child their freedom to pass and repass any where through the 
United States of America with her behaving as becometh, and to 
trade and to traffic for herself and child as though she was born 
free without being molested by any person or persons—lIn wit- 
ness whereunto I have set my hand or subscribed my name. 
EBENEZER ALLEN, Capt. 


Benntna@ton, Town Clerk’s Office, July 26, 1870. 
I certify that the foregoing is truly copied from Book No. 3 of 
said town records, recorded by Moses Robinson when town clerk. 
D. F. Squires, Zown Clerk. 


CELEBRATION IN 1778 


a OF THE 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


THE battle of Bennington was fought August 16th, 1777, and 
its anniversaries have ever since been observed as holidays in that 
and the neighboring towns, and have been celebrated with all the 
demonstrations of rejoicing that are usual through the country 
on ‘‘ Independence Day;” such as the discharge of cannon, the 
display of banners, military parades, processions with music, ora- 
tions and public dinners. 

The first anniversary celebration at Bennington took place the 
16th of August, 1778, one year after the victory, on which occa- 
sion “‘a speech was delivered by Noau Situ, A. B.,” and “a 
poetical essay, by Srepuen Jacoz, A. B.” They were two young 
men who had just graduated at Yale College, and had come to 
the new country and State of Vermont to remain and “seek their 
fortunes,”’—with the like purpose that thousands of Vermonters 
have since emigrated to the newer regions of the West. The 
class of 1778, in which they had graduated, contained also the 
names of Noah Webster, Joel Barlow, Oliver Wolcott, Zephaniah 
Swift, Uriah Tracy, and others who afterwards became highly dis- 
tinguished. Both Smith and Jacob adopted the profession of law, 
both deservedly acquired considerable prominence in the State. 

Noau SmirH was admitted to the bar of the Superior Court of 
the State at Westminster in May, 1779; was at the same term 
appointed State’s Attorney, pro tem., for Cumberland County, 
and was immediately engaged in his official capacity in the prose- 
cution of a number of the adherents of New York, who had been 
concerned in resisting the authority of the State, and whose con- 
viction he procured. Having settled in Bennington, he was the 
same year appointed State’s Attorney for Bennington County, 
which office he held for several years. He was a Judge of the 
Supreme Court for five years prior to 1801, and he was also Col- 
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lector of the United States Internal Revenue under the adminis- 
tration of President Washington. Israel Smith, his younger 
brother, read law with him in Bennington ; began practice at Ru- 
pert, removed to Rutland, and became Governor of the State in 
1807. Noah Smith was born at Suffield, Connecticut, and settled 
in Bennington in 1779. He removed to Milton soon after the 
year 1800, where he died December 25, 1812, aged 57. 

SrepHEN JAcos is believed to have been a native of Sheffield, 
Massachusetts. Soon after he came to Vermont, he settled in 
Windsor, where he died in February, 1817, at the age of 61. 
He represented Windsor in the General Assembly on several oc- 
casions, was one of the Council of Censors in 1785, a member of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1793, a State Councillor for five 
years, ending in' 1800; and a Judge of the Supreme Court in 1801 
and 1802. 

The speech and poem at the celebration of the victory at Ben- 
nington August 16, 1778, were printed at Hartford, Connecticut, 
in 1779, and were as follows. 


J fale Und bt dal 


DELIVERED AT 


BHNNINGTON 


ON THE 


ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


16Ta or Avaustr, 17777, 


By NOAH SMITH, A. B. 


HARTFORD: 
PRINTED BY WATSON & GOODWIN. 
MDOOLXXIX. 


The committee (consisting of five) chosen by the people who 
composed the audience, return their thanks to Messrs. Noah 
Smith and Stephen Jacobs for their agreeable orations delivered 
in commemoration of the battle fought at Bennington on the 
memorable 16th of August, 1777, and desire a copy thereof for 


the press. 
JONAS FAY, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


PAS PH Ee & a, 


Tue history of America during the last twelve months relates 
events favorable to a degree which has exceeded our expecta- 
tions, established our independence and astonished the world. 
Among which none has been more signal than that which hap- 
pened on the memorable 16th of August, 1777, of which this is 
the anniversary. 

The recollection of past events, whether merciful or afflictive, 
often produces a good effect in the human mind by leading it to 
view the operations of that Being by whose permission all judeg- 
ments are inflicted and to whose benignity all deliverance must be 
attributed. 

It is presumed that the history of these northern campaigns is 
so fresh in the memory of every one present that a repetition of it 
would be neither entertaining or instructive ; therefore, waiving 
the description of the progress of our arms into Canada, and of 
the defeat and death of the brave General Montgomery, which 
was productive of the most precipitant and confused retreat, we 
need only mention that Ticonderoga was adjudged a proper place 
to make opposition. 

This being by its natural situation the key of the country, to 
maintain it was the determination of every man who wished well 
of America, 

For more than fourteen months, while this:was the object, no 
sums were too great to be expended and no fatigue too painful to 
be endured; so that when the third campaign was opened, the 
works were so completely finished, the storehouses so amply sup- 
plied with provisions, the lines so sufficiently manned, and the 
whole country so ready to fly to their assistance upon any emer- 
gency, that it was thought nothing but the infernal hands of cow- 
ardice or treachery could have delivered them into the enemy’s 
possession. 

Under these circumstances the people in this department, not 
considering that disappointments are common to mankind in a 
state of imperfection, pursued their business with no less security 
than diligence. 

But a train of evils, which at this time like a mighty torrent 

33 
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rushed in upon us, soon discovered how vain and unscriptural it 
is to trust in fortifications, for within eight days after Burgoyne 
appeared upon the Lake, he found means to possess himself of the 
forts, which laid our numerous army under a necessity of fleeing 
before him, and filled the whole country with consternation and 
amazement. 

In this condition every battle he attempted was succeeded by 
victory and every advance he made was conquest. 

The inhabitants of the northern districts for more than one 
hundred miles in length were obliged to quit every thing they 
possessed, and for subsistence had no other dependence but the 
benignity of heaven and the charity of their countrymen. 

Whenever we had intelligence from our army it was marked by 
defeat and discouragement; so that some, to their shame be it 
spoken, exclaimed, had not we better submit to any impositions 
than to be driven from every thing we possess. Notwithstanding 
this town was then esteemed an asylum, yet the sagacity of the 
honorable council then sitting at this place induced them to be 
apprehensive of an attack and prompted them to dispatch advices 
to the neighboring States for the purpose of procuring assistance. 

In consequence of which, General Stark, who was here to com- 
plete the edifice of his glory, arriving from New Hampshire at the 
head of a detachment of the noble and spirited militia of that 
State, was welcomed to the command. But a special order for 
him to join the main body at Stillwater gave rise to new appre- 
hensions. 

Under these circumstances, intelligence of the enemy’s approach 
was received. If it be proper to judge of futurity by past events, 
nothing could now be expected but panic, retreating and confu- 
sion. But with that magnanimity of soul which is ever the char- 
acteristic of real greatness, those patriots who composed the coun- 
cil at that time, deliberately laid the plan which their penetration 
assured them would be the destruction of the enemy. Having in- 
duced General Stark to return, they were indefatigable in adopt- 
ing such measures as might conduce to the success of the 
enterprise. 

A length of time had now elapsed sufficient for the arrival of a 
number of respectable militia from the adjacent towns in this 
State, and that of the Massachusetts. The exertions of the people 
in Berkshire County were extraordinary on this occasion and 
merited them particular honor. In convening, resolution, like 
electric fire, diffused itself through the whole body of the troops, 
while bravery marked the countenance, and patriotism glowed in 
the breast of every indiyidual. 
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“The wise new prudence from the wise acquire, 
“ And one brave hero fans another’s fire.” 

Prompted by their apprehensions, the enemy, having made choice 
of the most advantageous ground, began at this time to entrench. 
But so determined were our forces, that no circumstance of supe- 
riority in number, of perfection of discipline, or of finished en- 
trenchments was sufficient to bring discouragement to their view. 
Stark gave command, the attack was made, the entrenchments 
stormed, and the enemy defeated. What miracles will resolution 
and perseverance effect. 

That an undisciplined militia, without the assistance of a single 
field piece, should, in the face of cannon, confront an enemy almost 
double in number, and drive them from their entrenchments, marks 
the determination of Americans, and affords an instance of bravery 
without precedent in history. 

Soon after this the enemy, being reinforced, renewed the attack, 
and from the dictates of dispair fought with persevering intrepidity, 
which in any other circumstances must have been the attainment 
of their wishes. In this critical moment the arrival of Col. War- 
ner’s regiment, by adding to the spirit of the men as well as to 
their numbers, completed the victory. Boast then, ye gasconading 
Britons, that two thousand of your men can effect a march from 
Saratoga to Springfield, for this action has evinced that a Stark, 
a Warner and a Herrick, with a number of men little more than 
half equal to yours, could by the assistance of heaven defeat your 
enterprise upon the first attempt, and make two-thirds of your 
body prisoners. 

But I check this language because gasconade is no mark of 
bravery. The fame of this action spread through every part of 
America, and was productive of the most salutary effects in rais- 
ing the spirits of our.army, which was worn out by fatigues and 
hardships, and in depressing those of the enemy which for a long 
time had been flushed with victory. This battle being a prelude 
to those fought at Stillwater, which were the immediate harbin- 
gers of Burgoyne’s resignation, had a powerful operation in effect- 
ing that event, which was really the most memorable and glorious 
that ever graced the annals of America. 

Can it be-thought possible that the heroism of a few hundred 
Green Mountain Boys, by being exhibited when the whole coun- 
try was depressed by retreats and misfortunes, should effect the 
resignation of a general who commanded ten thousand men, and 
operate the total dissolution of his army. To the effects of this 
action must be attributed in a considerable degree that series of 
success which for the year past has constantly attended our arms, 
and which has made America so respectable among the nations, 
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that one of the most potent monarchs in the world has not thought 
it derogatory to court her alliance. 

This establishes our independence and must soon put a period 
to the calamities of war. Are these the effects of the battle of 
Bennington? Are these the prospects which attend the republic 
of America? Then what laurels are due to Stark and those 
bold assertors of liberty, whose determined resolution and un- 
daunted courage effected the salvation of their country ? 

But in a speech of this kind it would be impious not to make 
ascription of the sublimest praise to that God whose Kingdom 
is over all. “Had not the Lord been on our side when men 
rose up against us, they had swallowed us up quick.” ‘The suc- 
cess of that day is not to be attributed to the skill of the officers, 
and the prowess of the soldiers, but to the interposition of heaven. 
That omnipotent being who has been pleased to style himself the 
God of armies, inspired our troops with intrepidity and directed 
their charge in such a manner that opposition could produce 
nothing but carnage and immediate death. 

Those heroes who were active that day were the instruments by 
which our deliverance was effected, but God was the author. ‘To 
Him, therefore, let the first and most grateful tribute be paid. 
As the victory was complete, let the song of praise be sincere and 
universal. It becomes all to unite in this glad work, even those 
whose nearest friends were numbered with the slain. By yielding 
themselves a sacrifice to the flagitious exertions of tyranny, they 
discovered a stability of sentiments in the cause of freedom and 
sealed it with their blood. It was a custom among the ancients 
to canonize those who fell in battle, and to send them immedi- 
ately to the Elysian fields. This was productive of good effect 
among their soldiers, as it made them believe that to die in battle 
was only to enter upon a more happy state. “It is sweet and 
elorious to die for one’s country,” was a maxim which they firmly 
believed. 

In fighting, the death of some is necessary, even on the side of 
victory ; and that individual who would not resign his life for the 
salvation of his country must be possessed of a soul the most par- 
tial and contracted. There is, therefore, no just cause of lamen- 
tation to those whose friends were slain, for by their deaths our 
country was saved. Since that event, the situation of affairs in 
this northern department has been very different. The hurry and 
bustle of war are now succeeded by the sweets of tranquility and 
retirement. Those, who by the savage cruelty of the enemy were 
driven from their habitations, are now returned to a peaceful 
and flourishing settlement, and instead of those horrors and depre- 
dations which are inseparable from all wars, and with which this 
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has been particularly marked, all have now the glorious pros- 
pect of a permanent and uninterupted peace. When this takes 
place, the necessity of maintaining so numerous an army will 
cease, our currency will again revert to its proper value, and 
thousands will resort to this State with designs of making it the 
place of their residence ; all the avenues of commerce will be laid 
open, and the inestimable blessings of government established. 
Then, if we may be allowed to to put a literal construction upon 
the enraptured prophecy of Isaiah: ‘ The wilderness and the soli- 
tary place shall be glad for them ; and the desert shall rejoice, and 
blossom as the rose.” 


A 


POETICAL HSSAY, 


DELIVERED AT 


BENNINGTON, 


ON THE 


PENNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


16TH or Aveusr, 1777, 


By STEPHEN JACOB, 


VET Hes 


Ean LE ORD: 
PRINTED BY WATSON & GOODWIN, 
MDCOLXXLX. 


A POETICAL ESSAY, &a. 


Where blood-bought fame the glowing sage inspires, 
Where thirst of glorious death the patriot fires, 
Where future scenes in happier prospect rise, 
Where griefs are sooth’d and grating discord flies, 
Springs the rich theme that wakes the enraptured song 
Which claims an audience of the assembled throng. 
When angry faction rolling from afar 

Burst on our shores, and spread the flame of war, 
Rous’d fair Columbia with its dread alarms, 

And bid her sons indignant rush to arms, 

This infant State, where beasts of midnight howl’d, 
Rang’d the broad waste and thro’ lone deserts prowl’d, 
And this fair town where feline monsters stray’d, 
Broke from their dens and on the helpless prey’d, 
Their martial offering to their country gave, 

To share its victories or a glorious grave, 
Up-sprung the heroes from their new abode, 
Inspir’d by freedom and by freedom’s God, 

With heayen-born vigor drove the oppressors forth, 
And crop’t the first blown laurels of the north ; 
Nor could a tyrant’s rage or fetters bind 

The unconquered Allen’s more unconqu’rd mind. 
He rose superior to the chills of fear, 

Disdaining threats, defy’d the uplifted spear, 

When shifting victory flushed the adverse fight, 
When war’s pale torch display’d a glim’ring light, 
When fear our less’hing band inspired, 

The foe advanced, and back our arms retir’d ; 
When to this trembling seat our troops were driven, 
Like hosts subdu’d or disapprov’d of heaven, 

That dread Supreme whose thundering terrors roll, 
Dart from the storm and blast the guilty soul, 
Mark’d all our grief from his bright throne above, 
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Ey’d our distress and soften’d into love ; 

The foe’s rash boasting, in fierce anger heard, 
Pointed their fate and our cold bosom cheer’d, 
Then from his seat sublime sent Michael forth 

To rouse the ardor of the drooping north. 

Tn awful grandeur on the dusky storm 

Soon as commanded flew the ethereal form, 

Here in mid heaven slow hov’ring on the wing, 
Diffus’d the ardor that he came to bring. 

As by the Eternal’s conquering breath inspir’d, 
Vigor return’d and zeal each bosom fir’d, 

Swift to the field each blazing warrior flew, 

Each took his post and each his falchion drew, 
Each here glow’d to meet th’ insulting foe, 
Resolved to fall or give the conquering blow. 
High o’er the hills th’ ethereal seemed to sail, 
And from a cloud suspends the dubious scale, 
Where veil’d in darkness near the opposing foe, 
The signal given, forth rushed the martial train, 
Nor mountains, floods, or hosts their zeal restrain. 
Their shining arms a dazzling pomp display, 
Gleam o’er the vale and brighten on the day ; 

The adverse legions eye the trembling light, 

And flushed with conquest, rush amid the fight ; 
Our dauntless troops th’ impetuous shock sustain, 
Burst through their ranks and multiply their slain ; 
Then back recoil like yanquish’d warriors driven, 
Now blaze afresh as reinspir’d by heaven, 

Now on the foe in leaden volleys pour, 

Now back on them the thund’ring cannon roar ; 
Now close engag’d the opposing heroes meet ; 
Now fly their hosts, and ours again retreat. 

Thus long conceal’d the dubious victims lay, 

Till length’ning shades proclaim’d the setting day, 
When from our sight the angelic form withdrew, 
Up poized the scale and back their squadrons flew. 
Great Stark, a warrior from that day, may claim, 
With the brave Herrick, an immortal fame ; 

To many more we’d grateful tributes pay 

Who fought, who conqur’d and who bled that day, 
And those firm souls, that new elected band, 
Which forms your Senate our best thanks demand. 
Their persevering minds ’mid thick alarms, 

Could sway the public and direct its arms, 

And midst the din of war and rough debate 
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Fix the firm basis of a rising state. 

Yon bright’ning orb, whose beams the nations cheer, 
Ifas mark’d one circuit round the varied year 

Since those fair prospects first approached the sight 
Which greet our wond’ring eyes with pleasing light, 
When see fierce discord cease, see treason bleed, 
See war’s rough tumult end, and peace succeed. 
Astonish’d strangers eye the new born state 
Where Chittenden presides in each debate, 

Whose patriot mind no selfish views can charm, 
And whose mild bosom gen’rous passions warm, 
Beneath whose eye see science stretch her wing, 
Cheer the lone waste and make the desert sing, 
And heaven at last, tho’ long it seems to frown, 
On its own sons confer a laurel crown. 

When war’s rough genius fir’d the angry plain, 
Bade orphans weep and parents mourn their slain, 
Bade sorrowing thousands eye the empurpl’d field 
Where slaughter rag’d, in various forms reveal’d, 
Where countless warriors left their parting breath, 
And many a hero swell’d the tide of death, 

We make a solemn pause to mourn those dead 
Whose fame shall live till greatful hearts are fled ; 
Who, to defend an injur’d, bleeding land, 

Dar’d bleed themselves at heav’n’s severe command, 
We mourn their fall, yet joy they once were here, 
To show their country what they held most dear. — 
Heroes thus bravely falling we deplore, 

Yet hail them welcome to the immortal shore ! 
Here blameless envy might with justice cry, 
“Oh! could I virtuous live, and like them die.” 
Each matron, too, with ancient Sparta’s dame, 
Whose son for freedom bled, might thus exclaim : 
“For this I birth to that young warrior gave, 

That he by falling might a country save.” 

Yet such rough firmness we but seldom find, 

And tenderness adorns the female mind. 

One sympathetic tear we’d now impart 

To sooth the parent’s and the orphan’s heart, 
Console the widow and th’ afflicted maid 

Whose dearest bliss beneath the dust is laid. 

For you who wail a tender offspring dead, 

Whose sons for freedom fought and nobly bled, 
You, whose companions met the fatal spear, 

We greatly mourn and drop the friendly tear. 
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For you, fair virgins, who in beauty’s bloom 
Fade into grief and wear a saddening gloom, 

In secret languish and your pains approve, 
Melt in distress and mourn your hapless love, 
We feel, we feel for you the tenderest pain, 

And floods of softness rush through every vein ! 
But stop ! too fast these piercing sorrows roll, 
And spread a gloom o’er every feeling soul. 
Now led by fancy, burst the films of night, 

To future scenes extend the pleasing sight, 
Survey the paths your unborn sons shall tread 
When youre forgot and their’s, when you are dead, 
When Albion’s less’n’d host shall disappear, 
Her rage grow mild and calm Columbia’s fear, 
When the fair olive shall her branch extend, 
And long lost peace again from heaven descend, 
When fleets for traffic skim along the tide, 
Heave to our shores, or in safe harbors ride, 
Where with soft smiling commerce they impart 
Tl’ ensnaring vices of each distant court, 
Where pamp’r’d lux’ries with malignant breath 
Invade our shores and spread a moral death, 
Internal sweetness and domestic ease 

Here fix their gentle reign and spread the charms of peace. 
No tyrant here shall dare erect his throne, 

No griping landlord wake th’ oppressed’s groan, 
No cringing minion be for flatt’ry fed, 

No menial slave a haughty master dread, 

No hateful monster supplicate defense 

Who boasts his spoils of artless innocence, 

But injur’d virtue sinking in distress 

Fly here for safety and obtain redress. 

No jarring feuds revive the martial flame, 

Or war be known but as a transient name, 

No tender matron feel the pangs of fear, 

Or melting virgin drop the parting tear, 

No mourning consort of her fate complain, 

Or lisping infant weep a parent slain, 

But gentle friendship spread her balmy wing 
While music softens from the trembling string, 
Each youth excel in every noble art, 

Taste the pure blessings of an honest heart, 
Disdain the follies of a vicious age, 

And spurn deceit and meanness from the stage,» 
Nor dare permit the polish’d tongue to speak 
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What wakes a blush on virtue’s modest cheek, 
‘Or yield assistance with malicious joy 

To blast the fair and innocence destroy, 

But taught by heaven their generous aid extend, 
Protect the helpless and the weak defend. 

Nor these alone th’ enraptur’d tho’ts inspire, 
But fairer charms the glowing bosom fire. 

The heaven-born sweetness and an angel mind, 
With beauty’s soft excess to sweetness joined, 
By wisdom taught the just distinction know 

*T wixt worthy merit and the flutt’ring beau, 
They scorn those vulgar arts that fools pursue, 
And stem the tide of custom to be true. 

There conscious virtue holds her gentle reign, 
And knows no fear but that of causing pain. 
To these blest scenes our fondest hopes extend, 
When discord flits and hated factions end, _ 
Long peaceful years in calm succession roll, 
And love of wisdom animates the whole ; 

Art and refinement wake and spread their charms, 
The youth in letters shine as now in arms, 
When many a fair adorns the polish’d page 
That beams instruction o’er the rising age, 
When warring sexes lay their arts aside 

And take fair virtue for their guiltless guide, 
When worth and grandeur in our bosom shine, 
And age and youth in sacred chorus join, 
Where none shall court the rich unpolished clown, 
On needy merit cast a sneering frown, 

Spurn from their presence the dejected poor, 
Or send the hungry fainting from their door, 
But heaven-born freedom spread her wide domain, 
And peace and justice unmolested reign. 

Cold poverty shall fly nor want appear, 

But health and plenty every bosom cheer, 

The blooming mead, the hill and fertile plain 
Yield a rich blessing to th’ industrious swain, 
The fatal steel destroy the noxious weed, 

And blushing orchards to their place succeed, 
The trackless waste, the rough uncultur’d soil 
And desolation’s self be seen to smile. 

Where beasts of prey once found a safe abode 
Rise the fair temples of the immortal God ; 
Where superstition’s zeal obscur’d the day, 
Truth uncontested shine with piercing ray ; 
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Where savage ignorance held her midnight reign, 
And bound whole nations in her gloomy chain, 
Unnumbered ages these blest scenes reveal, 

To guide the public and the private weal, 

Point to fair virtue her unbeaten road, 

And mark with censure hated foes to God ; 

Bid science rise and stretch her bright’ning wand, 
To dash out darkness from this blissful land. 
None of that impious race shall then remain, 
Who bend the gospel to increase their gain, 

Who point to heaven a new and nearer way, 

In unknown paths make erring mortals stray, 
Avoid election as a theme too high ; 

Who preach up works, but pass repentance by, 
Leave faith untaught, or to one sect confin’d, 
And damn the rest as heretics and blind. 

But fair religion warns the hoary sage, 

And lib’ral tho’ts inspire the rising age, 

Pure gospel truths in full meridian blaze 

To gray hairs, wisdom, and to infants praise. 

Far distant climes the blissful tidings greet, 
Rough, boisterous sects in heavenly union meet, 
Swift gathering crowds in listening clusters throng, 
And hang impatient on the speaker’s tongue, 
While the calm teacher marks the glorious way, 
That leads to mansions of eternal day. 
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VERMONT STATE LIBRARY, 
Montpelier, August 25, 1870. § 

Tur book, which is substantially reproduced in the pages fol- 
lowing, has been in this library many years. The title, “ Green 
Mountain Boys’ Petition to the King, 1767,” was placed upon its 
back by Henry Stevens, Jr., (see note following.) The volume 
is a small sized quarto and contains eighteen petitions, and fifteen 
powers of attorney, with the autographs of their signers. 

All the petitions and all the powers of attorney are printed, 
and so are alike with the exception of a few erasures and inter- 
lineations of little importance. The whole number of signers is 
six hundred and twenty-four. 

It was, doubtless, the intention to have each man sign a peti- 
tion, and also a power of attorney; and this design was as nearly 
earried out as possible ; and so each name is here given as though 
signed to a petition and also to a power of attorney, notwithstand- 
ing there a few names which are found on but one instrument. 

‘The names upon cach separate petition and corresponding 
power of attorney are designated as those of Signers of Petition 
and Power of Attorney, No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, &c. 

The suceceding notes of Henry Stevens, Jr., and Goy. Hall, 
written upon the fly leaves of the book, render the volume more 
valuable and give its history. A further account may be found 
in the Early History of Vermont, published by Goy. Hall, since 
his note of March, 1868, was written. 

JHARLES Rexp, State Librarian. 


HENRY STEVENS’ NOTE. 


THESE Petitions by the Green Mountain Boys were found by 
me in 1842, on one of my antiquarian excursions from Yale Col- 
lege, while mousing for unconsidered trifles, in the old Johnson 
family mansion, at Stratford, Ct., among the papers of William 
Samuel Johnson, of Stamp Act notoriety, and subsequently Presi- 
dent of Columbia College. He acted as agent in London of the 
settlers of the New Hampshire Grants in 1767, and died in 1819, 
aged 92. These Petitions were scattered among a large quantity 
of old papers, books and pamphlets, in old barrels, stored in the 
garret. I brought together all the copies I could find. Probably 
a few are lost. Mr. Wm. Samuel Johnson, the son, who died four 
years after, in October, 1846, aged 85, sceing the great interest I 
took in them as a Vermonter, kindly gave them to me. Return- 
ing with them to Yale College, I arranged and had them bound. 
Afterwards I deposited the volume with my father, Henry Srr- 
vens, of Barnet, Antiquarian. How it drifted from his collection, 
and became the right volume in the right place, or what had be- 
come of it, my father could never tell me. I am glad, however, 
to-day again to see it, after more than a quarter of a century, and 
am not now disposed to inquire into or trace out its wanderings. 
Tur Vermont State Lrerary is the proper place for it, and long 
may it remain here. 

Written in the Vermont State Library, | 

this 7th day of August, 1869. ) 
Henry Stevens, G. M. B., : 
of 4 Trafalgar Square, London. 


GOVERNOR HALL’S NOTE. 


Tue Petitions and Powers of Attorney here bound together 
were taken to England by Capt. Samuel Robinson, as Agent of 
the settlers on the New Hampshire Grants. Mr. Tobearon sailed 
from New York December 25, 1766, on board the same vessel 
with William Samuel Tauncon, who went out as Agent for the 
Colony of Connecticut. He was also employed by the settlers to 
assist Mr. Robinson in obtaining relief from the Crown. On reach- 
ing London, it was deemed advisable to prepare and substitute 
for these another petition, stating the case of the settlers more in 
detail, which was signed by Mr. Robinson in their behalf, and 
on ae to the King. Mr. Robinson died in London, October 
27, 1767. These papers were found by Henry Stevens, Jr., 
among those of the deceased Mr. Johnson, at Stratford, Gout 
necticut. 

Montpelier, March, 1868. 
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To the KIN G’s Most Excellent MAJESTY. 


The Humble Petition of the several Subscribers hereto, Your 
Majesty’s Most Loyal Subjects, 


Sheweth to Your Majesty ; 


PLR RXHAT We obtained at considerable Expence of 
aan Your Majesty’s Governor of the Province of 
As sei New-Hampshire, Grants and Patents for more 
ed than One Hundred Townships in the Western 
eee Parts of the said supposed Province; and being 
perignienigey about to settle the same, many of Us, and others 
of Us, having actually planted Ours elves on the same, were disa- 
ereeably surprized and prevented from going on with the further 
intended Settlements, by the: News of its having been determined 
by Your Majesty in Council, That those Lands were within the 
Province of New-York ; and by a Proclamation issued by Lieu- 
tenant Governor CoLDEN, in Consequence thereof forbidding any 
farther Settlement until Patents of Confirmation should be ob- 
tained from the Governor of Mew-York. Whereupon We ap- 
plied to the Governor of said Province of New-York, to have the 
same Lands confirmed to Us in the same Manner as they had’ 
been at first granted to Us by the Governor of the said Province 
of New-Hampshire ; when, to Our utter Astonishment, We found the 
same could not be done, without our paying as Fees of Office for 
the same, at the Rate of Twenty Five Pounds, New-York Money, 
equal to about Fourteen Pounds Sterling , for every Thousand 
Acres of said Lands, amounting to about. Three Hundred and 
Thirty Pounds Sterling at a Medium, for each of said Town- 
ships, and which will amount in the Whole to about £33,000 
Sterling, besides a Quit-rent of Two Shillings and Six Pence 
Sterling, for every Hundred Acres of said Lands; and which 
being utterly unable to do and perform, We find Ourselves re- 
duced to the sad Necessity of losing all our past Expence and 
Advancements ; and many of Us of being reduced to absolute 
Poverty and Want, having expended Our AL in making said Set- 
tlements. 

Whereupon Your Petitioners bee Leaye most Humbly to 
observe, 
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1. That when We applied for and obtained said Grants of 
said Lands, the same were and had been at all Times fully under- 
stood and reputed to lie and be within the said Province of New- 
Hampshire, and well within the Power of the Governor of that 
Province to grant: So that Your Petitioners humbly hope they 
are equitably entitled to a Confirmation of the said Grants to 
them. 

2. The said Grants were made and received on the moderate 
Terms of Your Petitioners paying as a Quit-rent One Shilling 
only, Proclamation Money, equal to Mine Pence Sterling per 
Hundred Acres; and which induced Us to undertake to settle 
said Townships throughout, and thereby to form a full and com- 
pacted Country of People, whereas the imposing the said Two 
Shillings and Six Pence Sterling per Hundred Acres, will occa- 
sion all the more rough and unprofitable Parts of said Lands not 
to be taken up; but Pitches, and the more valuable Parcels only 
to be laid out, to the utter preventing the full and proper Settle- 
ment of said Country, and in the Whole to the lessening Your 
Majesty’s Revenue. 

8. Your humble Petitioners conceive, that the insisting to 
have large and very exorbitant Fees of Office to arise and be 
computed upon every Thousand Acres in every Township of Six 
or perhaps more Miles square, and that when one Patent, one 
Seal, and one Step only of every Kind, toward the completing 
such Patents of Confirmation respectively, is necessary, is with- 
out all reasonable and equitable Foundation, and must and will 
necessarily terminate in the totally preventing Your Petitioners 
obtaining the said Lands, and so the same will fall into Hands of 
the Rich, to be taken up, tke more valuable Parts only as afore- 
said, and those perhaps not entered upon and settled for many 
Years to come; while Your Petitioners with their numerous and 
helpless Families, will be obliged to wander far and wide to find 
where to plant themselves down, so as to be able to live. 

Whereupon Your Petitioners most humbly and earnestly pray, 
that Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to take their dis- 
tressed State and Condition into Your Royal Consideration, and 
order that We have Our said Lands confirmed and quitted to Us, 
on such reasonable Terms, and in such Way and Manner, as 
Your Majesty shall think fit. Further, We beg Leave to say, that 
if it might be consistent with Your Majesty’s Royal Pleasure, We 
shall esteem it a very great Favour and Happiness, to have said 
Townships put and continued under the Jurisdiction of the Goy- 
ernment of the said Province of New-Hampshire, as at the first, 
as every Emolument and Convenience both publick and private, 


are in Your Petitioners’ humble Opinion, clearly and strongly 
on 
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on the Side of such Connection with said Mew-Hampshire Prov- 
ince. All which Favors or such and so many of them as to Your 
Majesty shall seem meet to grant, We humbly ask; or that Your 
Majesty will in some other Way grant Relief to Your Petition- 
ers ; and they, as in Duty bound, shall ever pray. 
Dated in New-England, November, 1766. And in the Seventh 
Year of His Majesty’s Reign. 
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POWER OF ATTORNEY. 


Ei the Subscribers Proprietors and Claimants in and of sun- 

dry Townships, lately granted by Governor WrENTwortH, 

in the Western Parts of the then supposed Province of New-Hamp- 
shire, do hereby fully impower Our trusty Friends and fellow 
Partners in those Interests, Samuel Robinson, Esq ; Hbenezer Cole, 
Jeremiah French, Benjamin Ferris, Samuel Hungerford, Hbenezer 
Fisk, John Brooks, John Sherrer, Samuel Keep, Partridge 
Thatcher, Abraham Thompson, Edward Burling, Benjamin 
Townsend, Tunis Wortman, Peter Clapper, John Burling, Joseph 
Hallet, Thomas Hicks, Esq; and David Matthews, Esq; for Us 
and in Our Behalf and Stead, to take and pursue all and every 
needful and proper Measure and Step, by Application to His 
Majesty or otherwise, to obtain a full Confirmation to Us of said 
Lands, on such reasonable Terms as may be; hereby granting to 
them and to any and every three or more of them, full Powers of 
peas Witness our Hands, in Wew-Hngland, November, 

766, 
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Names of the Signers of the foregoing Petiticn and Power of 


Ebenezer Cole, 
Sanvl Waters, 
Freegift Cole, 
Parker Cole, 

Mills Sly, 

Peleg Spencer, 
Jacob Marsh, 
Machir Mertin, 
Ichabod West, Jr., 
John Trumble, 
Edward Fitsimmons, 
Moses Robinson, 
Ebenezer Wood, 
Nathan Clark, 
Jacob Hide, 
Jonathan Eastman, 
Henry Walbridge, 
Jedediah Merrill, 
John Fasset, Jun., 
Joseph Wickwire, 
Joseph Rudd, 
Jonathan Scott, Jr., 
Josiah Fuller, 
Lebbeus Armstrong, 
Timothy Pratt, 
Joseph Willoughby, 
Elijah Story, 
Elisha Field, 
Jonathan Fassett, 
Simeon Harmon, 
Joseph Richardson, 
John Corey, 

Joseph Barber, 
Joseph Smith, 


Attorney. 


INOS I: 


San’l Robinson, Jr., 
Silas Robinson, 
Daniel Scott, 
Zephaniah Holmes, 
Thos. Henderson, 
Elnathan Hubbel, 
Elkanah H. Shley, 
Cornelius Cady, 
ZecWh Harwood, 
Lenard Robinson, 
Benajah Story, 
John Smith, Jr., 
Petre Harwood, 
Robert Cochren, Sen., 
Robert Cochren, Jr., 
Sam Brown, Jun’r, 
Elish Noble, 

Amos Leach, 
Obadiah Noble, 
Moses Corbin, 
Ichabod West, 
Rufus Bakon, 
Matthias Cobb, 
Isaah Carpenter, 
Ichabod Cross, 
Justins Olin, 

John Burnum, 
George Pengree, 
Abither Waldo, 
David Blakelee, 
Zarubabel Materson, 
Sanv’l Pratt, 

Benj. Whipple, 
Samuel Saftord, 


Nath’] Dickinson, M.D., Silas Pratt, 


Henry Walbridge, 
James Breakenridge, 
Thomas Smith, 
Joseph Robinson, 
Gideon Spencer, 
John Smith, 
Samuel Atwood, 
Nathaniel Holmes, 
Sam’! Hunt, 

Nath. Spencer, 
Sam’! Tubs, 

Daniel Mills, 
Nathaniel Holmes, Jr., 
Israel Hurd, 
Jonathan Carpenter, 
Nathan Clark, Jr., 
Benjamin Corey, 
Benajah Rude, 
Jonathan Scott, 
Ebenezer Robinson, 
John Fassett, 
Stephen Fay, 
Samuel Cuttler, 
Sam’! Scott, 

Benj. Warner, 
Daniel Warner, 
John Warner, 

Seth Warner, 
Weight Hopkins, 
Stephen Hopkins, 
Isaac Lawrance, 
Jediah Dewey, 
Isaac Serls, 

Sam’] Adams, 

John Burnam, Jr. 


The following is a list of the Inhabitants of Pownal who are 


all on the spot. 


[ This list of rames is appended to petition No. 1, and is in one hand-writing.] 


Seth Hudson, 
Direck Smith, 
Asa Alger, 
Petter Payne, 
Luke Vanernum, 
James Archer, 
John Vanernun, 


Caleb Raynolds, 


Elijah Woolcutt, 


Abraham Jacob Lanson, Abraham Bass, 


Petter Robards, 
Tsaac Whaley, 
Theophels Whaley, 
Charls Wright, 
John Dafoo, 


Noah Pratt, 
Lorance Cry, 

John George Kriger, 
Woolrod Kriger, 
Crispen Bull, 
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Andrew Burns, 
Francis Burns, 
Mathew Ford, 
Peeter Fursburg, 
‘David Carey, 
Paul Gardner, 
Mathew Randal, 
Elisha Card, 
Benj’m Briges, 
Benj’m Raynolds, 
Daniel Perce, 
George Baker, 
Jonathan Card, 
Dan Howlet, 
John Blakely, 
Joseph Miller, 
James Draper, 


Ephriam Burlinggame, 


Michel Duning, 


James Owen, 
David Vallance, 
Samuel Tousley, Jun., 
Abner Woodwarth, 
Joseph Hanchet, 
Amos Bird, 
Andrew Squier, 
Roswell Steel, 
Ruluff White, 
David Owen, 
Elijah Skinner, 
Elias Reed, 


Charles Burrall, 
Sam’! Elmore, 
Dan’l Griswold, 
David Holcomb, Jr., 
Daniel Hopkins, 
Ruben Squire, 
Tim’o Holcomb, 


Isaac Kellogg, 


Stiles Curtiss, 
Nathan Birdsey, 
Abner Judson, 


of Gideon Wheeler, 
Joseph Tomlinson, 


Isaac Vanarnum, 
David Perigo, 
Timothy Grover, 
Enos Grover, 
Ephriam Mallery, 
Joseph Williams, 
George Gardner, 
George Gardner, Jur., 
Benoni Permenter, 
James Fuller, 
William Hayward, 
Andrew Alger, 
Benj’m Gardner, 
Boaz Brookens, 
Philip Brookens, 
Jonathan Wright, 
Joseph Gallop, 
David Mallery, 
Elezer Marsh, 


No. 2. 


Joel Reed, 

Elias Reed, Jr., 
Eliphalet Owen, 
Gideon Kellogg, 
William Ham, 
Sam’l Keys, 

Daniel Reed, 
David Stevens, 
Andrew Brownson, 
John Scovil, 
Daniel Cole, 
Ebenezer Hanchet, 


No. 3. 


Elisha Sheldon, Ju’r, 
Appleton Burnham, 
Thomas Porter, 
Phenihas Spaulden, 
Henry Spaulden, 
Russell Hunt, 
Thomas Barney, 


No. 4. 


Beach Tomlinson, 
Daniel Judson, 


Joseph Birdsey, Purch’r 
Francis Hawley, Purch’r 


of Daniel Bardslee, 
Agur Judson, under 
John Mallary, 


Jos. Tomlinson, Purch’r Luke Summers, 


of John Beecher, 
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Witherly Wittam, 
Jerimeah Gardner, 
Lily Nobels, 

Josiah Nobels, 
Daniel Luce, 
James Curtis, 
Edward Hicks, 
George Hicks, 
Samuel Anderscn, 
Benj’m Grover, 
George Mitchel, 
James Perigo, 
John Willson, 
Moses Omsted, 
Ebenezer Wright, 
Levi West, 
Samuel Waters, Jun’r, 
Joshua Raynolds. 


Elish Strong, 
Samuel Chipman, 
Heman Allen, 
Thomas Chipman, 
Jonathan Chipman, 
Reynold Marvin, 
Aaron Owen, Jr., 
Jonathan Hall, 
Jabez Keys, 

John Chipman, 
Williain March, 


Odel Squier, 

Joseph Bradley, 
Timothy Pangborn, 
William Burrall, 
Charles Burrall, Ju’r, 
Jonathan Burrall, 
Ovid Burrall. 


John Wooster under 
Samucl Hockings, 
Thomas Wooster, 
Israel Johnson, 
Joseph Holbrook, 
Elnathan Lake, 
Thomas French, 


Petitions to the King, 1766. 


Agur Tomlinson under Jonathan Judson, 


Benajah Dickinson, 


Jeremiah Beardslee, 


Agur Tomlinson under John Beardslee, 


John Hide, 
Silas Curtiss under 


Henry Curtiss, 
Edmund Curtiss, 
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John Moss, 

William Pendleton by 
Edmond Pendleton, 

John Brooks, 

Jonathan Judson. 


Edmund Lavenworth, Zechariah Tomlinson, Jr 


Joseph Sanford, 
Nathan Sanford, 
Stephen Sanford, 
James Sanford, 


No. 5. 


Nathll. Bartlet, 
Peter Fairchild, 
Eben’ Green, 
Wm. Green, 


Joseph Sanford, Juner, James Gray, 


Samuel Barlow, 
James Barlow, 
Jabez Barlow, 
Nathaniel Barlow, 


Nathaniel Edwards, 
Thomas Matthews, 
Stephen Matthews, 
Stephen Upson, 
Gideon Matthews, 


Thomas Clapp, 
Caleph Croswell 


William Hawley, 
Job Bartram, 
Wm. Livesay, 
Abram. Gold, 


No. 6. 
George Nichols, 
Joseph Beach, 


Samuel Holt, 
Israel Woodward, 


INOaeT a 


Timothy Seamour, 
Junr., 3d, 


claims under Spenser, Timothy-Lee, 
Timothy Seymour, Jr., Eliakim Hall, 


Jared Lee, 


Partridge Thacher, 


Noble Hine, 
John Brownson, 
William Goold, 
Ebenezer Hotchkiss, 
Isaac Hitchcock, 
Israel Baldwin, 
John Carington, 
Jenjamin Eastman, 
David Ferris, 
Samuel Comstock, 


Ephraim Tuttle, 


No. 8. 
Abel Hine, 


No. 9. 


Joseph Ferris, 
Thomas Weller, 
Benjamin Gaylard, 
Amos Bostwick, 
Zadok Noble, 


Joseph Ferris, Junr., 


Samll. Ferriss, 


Daniel Bostwick, Jr., 


John McEwen, 
Zechariah Ferriss, 


Zalmon Hull, 

Seth Samuel Smith. 
Danll. Beets, 
Benjamin Beets, 
Joshua Hall, 

Joshua Hall, Junr., 
Hezekiah Sanford, 
Gershommor Hous, Jr., 
Seth Sanford. 


Ephraim Worner, 
Jonathan Baldwin, 
Abijah Worner, 
William Nichols. 


Seth Lee, 

Amos Lee, 

Timothy Seymour, 

purchased of Joshua 
Stanton. 


Samuel Canfield. 


Oliver Warner, 
Thomas Noble, 

Abel Camp, 

Capt. Joseph Canfield, 
Martain Warner, 
Isaac Bostwick, 
Reuben Booth, 

Isaac Canfield, 
Dobson Wheeler. 


Reed Ferris, 
John Akin, 
Benja. Ferris, Jr., 
Elisha Akin, 
Thomas Akin, 
John Tripp, 
James Tripp, 
Giddeon Gifford, 
Nathan Soule, 
Amos Northrup, 
Joshua Dakin, 
Simon Dakin, 
Jacob Haviland, 
William Haviland, 


John Cornell, 


James Ferris, 
John Ferris, 
Samill. Stringham, 
Benj’n Haviland, 
Thomas Haviland, 
Jacob Suydam, 
Daniel Bowne, 
John Cornell, 


Richard Woodhull, 
Thomas Willmotts, 
Jonathan Lyman, 
Naphtali Daggett, 


Eliakim Hall, for ten rights, 
John Hulls, one Right, Purchest of 


Asel Be ech, 


Caleb Merriman, one Right, 


Jared Lee, one Right, 


Benjamin Lewis, one Right, 
Isaac Hall, nine Rights, 
Reuben Royse, one Right, 
John Austin, his Right, 


No. 10. 


William Davis, 
Daniel Chase, 
George Soule, 
John Hoag, 
John Hoag, 
Samuel Coe, 
Elias Palmer, 
Benja. Ferris, 
David Akin, 
Ebenezer Peaslee, 
John Cannon, 
Prince Howland, 


Nathaniel Stevenson, 


Zebulon Ferris, 


Now 


Joseph Cornell, 


IOs AGE 


Mathew Franklin, 
David Hunt, Junr., 
Theophilus Hunt, 
Jonathan Fowler, 
Henry Contant, 
Aaron Quinby, 
James Fowler, 


No. 13. 
David Austin, 


Isaac Doolittle, 
Jonathan Mix, 


No. 14. 


Petitions to the King, 1766. 


Nathaniel Howland, 
Jonath. Akin, 
Josiah Akin, 
Elijah Doty, 
Henry Davis, 
Henry Chase, 
John Soule, 
Nathan Soule, 
Daniel Wing, 
Jonathan Mosher, 
David Palmer, 
Stephen Field, 
John Hoag, 

Paul Hoag. 


Benjamin Cornell. 


Edward Burling, Junr., 
Richard Burling, 

4 Hallock, | 
John Vermilye, 

Peter Huggeford, 
Samuel Tredwell, 
Abram Guion. 


Daniel Lyman, 
Samll. Austin, 
Samll, Bishop, Junr, 


John Austin, one Right purchased 
of Abraham Perker, 


Daniel Clark, one Right, 


Benjamin Rice, one Right, 


Isaac Halsey, one Right, 


Samuel Jearom, one ‘Right, 


Abel Austin, one Right, 


John Ives, one Right, 


Caleb Culver, two rights, 
John Austins, one Right. 


Petitions to the King, 1766. 


Samuel Hungerford, 
James Potter, 
Nathaniel Seelye, 
Elijah Sill, 

James Moger, 
Aaron Prindle, 


Alexander Steward, Jr. 


Elihu Marsh, 
Daniel Marsh, 
John Marsh, 
Samuel Marsh, 
Kent Wright, 
Leddol Buck, 
Leddol Buck, Jr., 
‘John Gorham, 
Thomas Douglas, 
Samuel Dean, 
Thomas Northroup, 
Stephen Barns, 


Paul Yeats, 
Benjamin Seelye, 
Noah Wadhams, 
John Calhoun, 
Josep Wheten, 
Benjamin Bennit, 
Morgin Noble, 
Stephen Noble, 
Israel Noble, 
Joel Bordwell, 
Jedidiah Hubbell, 
Abijah Hubbell, 


Cotton Mather Smith, 
Tempe Worthington, 
G, Caldwell, 


Jehiel Hawley, 
John Searls, 
Sain’l Adams, 
Ogdin Malery, 
Josiah Hawley, 
Remember Baker, 
Ebenezer Wallis, 
Jeptha Hawley, 
David Williams, 


No. 15. 


Will’m Barnes, Jun’r, 


William Giddings, 
Joseph Giddings, 
John Wing, 

John Morhous, 
Samuel Waldo, 
Benjamen Elliot, 
John Hoag, Jw’r, 
Andrew Morhous, 
John Mac Cordy, 
Samuel Olmsted, 
James Stewart, 
Daniel Cone, 
Daniel Prindle, 
Alexander Stewart, 
William Beck, 
John McCoal, 
Grean Hungerford, 
Daniel Prindle, Jun., 


No. 16. 


Azariah Pratt, 
Eliezer Thompson, 
Jethro Hatch, 
Silvanus Hatch, 
Zacheriah Nobles, 
John Bostwick, 
Elias Kinne, 
Jacob Kinne, 
Daniel Kinne, 
Josiah Caswell, 
Benjamin Mallory, 
Samuel Mallory, 


No. 17. 


Tho’s Pardee, 
Sam’l Elmore, Jun’r, 


No. 18, 


Agur Hawley, 
Zackeas Mallary, 
Gideon Hawley, 
Simon Burtton, 
Ebenezer Leonard, 
Amos Chipman, 
Stephen Mead, 
Joseph Erls, 
Will’m Serls, 


Elnathan Hall, 
Seth Hall, 

Stephen Hull, 
Haynes Stanford, 
Andrew Sturgis, 
George Burr, 
William Barnes, 
Edmund Hawse, 
Thomas Dronk, 
Benjamin Eliot, 
Josiah Hungerford, 
That ford Homes, 
Dan Towner, 

Will. Gaylard Hubbel, 
Eleazer Hubbell, 
Dennis Hubbell, 
Ephraim Hubbell, 
Thomas Gold. 


Silvenas Osborn, 
Eliphelet Whittlesey, 
John Whittlesey, 
Nathaniel Hickock, 
Nathan Hicock, 
Joseph Calhoun, 
James Calhoun, 
David Cahoun, 
Sanvl Averill, 

Tille Weller, 

Abel Weller. 


Martin Elmore, Jun’r, 
Samuel Hurlbut. 


Jeremiah French, 
Eliakim Weller, 
Sam/’l Sopper, 
James Mead, 
James Vaugn, 
James Frome, 
Gideon Serls, 
John Serls, Jur., 
Elisha Pendle, 
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Gideon Woring, Will’m Nowland, John Whesson, 
Timothy Brownson, Ezra Mead, John Prey, 
Gideon Brownson, Will’m Emes, Benja. Simonds, 
John White, Isaac Wallis, John Newbre, 
Tsaac Hill, Ebenez’r Wallis, Junr., Thomas Denten, 
Rosel Hill, Nathaniel Wallis, John Willson, 
Frances Berney, David Williams, James Lewis. 
No. 19. 
Edward Burling, Lancaster Burling, Amos Underhill, 
John Burling, John Lawrence, Jacobus Bogert, 
Dirck Lefferts, Caleb Lawrence, Nicholas Bogert, 
Daniel Latham, B’n Blagget, John Grenell, 
Benja. Hildreth, Gilbert Pell, Amos Dodge, 
Sam’l Farmar, Joseph Latham, Jos. Pearsall, 
Wm. Field, John Bogert, Junr., Tho. Pearsall, 
Francis Field, Edward Agar, Tho’s Franklin, Junr., 
Sam’! Willets, Wm. Mercier, Willett Taylor, 
Jacob Watson, Joseph Hallett, Henry Franklin, 


David Barclay, Wm. Hawxhurst, Benjamin Underhill. 
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THE VERMONT COINAGE. 
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BeroreE entering upon a description of the Coinage of Vermont, 
a few brief statements of a general character.seem to be necessary 
in explanation of some of the terms employed, and of the historical 
relations of the subject. 

Coins are a specific form of money, the latter comprehending 
all established mediums of exchange. In the early periods of the 
world, and in different stages of civilization, a great varicty of 
materials were used as money. The precious metals, however, be- 
van soon to be employed exclusively in most countries, and their 
values to be determined by weight. For greater convenience and 
facility in transacting business, as another step in progress, small 
pieces of metal, of a given weight, received a government stamp 
or seal, and their values were computed by tale or count. This 
was a great advance, as it rendered unnecessary the very tedious 
process of weighing whenever it was desired to give or receive 
money in the transactions of business. 

The art of coinage had its origin not far from eight hundred 
years before the Christian era, and the early products of the mint 
were execedingly rude in their structure. The history of the 
progress of the art, and the improvement in the figure, beauty, and 
adaptedness of coins to their intended use, is a subject of great in- 
terest, but too extensive to be entered upon in a brief paper 
like this. 

It will be sufficient for our present purpose to state that a coin 
is a metalic substance, of a given weight and value, and bears 
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upon it a device or seal placed there by order of government, and 
is designed to be a medium of exchange. All these particulars 
are essential constituents of a coin. Metalic pieces are often 
struck from dies, and resemble coins, but are not so, simply be- 
cause they are wanting in one or more of the before-mentioned 
particulars. Medals may have the necessary weight, value and 
devices, but are not coins, because they are not authorized as such 
by the government. 

In this country, anterior to 1776, very few coins were struck. 
The Colony of Massachusetts Bay issued, in 1652, silver coins, 
having ‘‘ N. E.”’ stamped upon them: these were soon followed by 
the well known “ pine-tree money,” and this coinage was con- 
tinued for more than thirty years. Steps were taken by the colo- 
nies of Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina for the establish- 
ment of mints, but none of them appear to have advanced so far 
as to have coined money. The copper pieces in circulation were 
for the most part of European origin. The only exception, as far 
as we are informed, was the ‘Granby Copper’? manufactured by 
Samuel Higley at Granby, Connecticut, about the year 1737. 
These unauthorized medalets were circulated as coins, were of 
pure copper from the Granby mines, and as they were struck from 
several dies, we may infer that the number issued was consid- 
erable. 

Between the Declaration of American Independence in 1776, 
and the adoption of the Constitution of the United States in 1788, 
often denominated the period of the Confederation, several of the 
states established mints, or authorized the manufacture and issue 


of coins. Among these Vermont took the lead, her first act, au- 


thorizing the issue of coins, bearing date of June 15, 1785. Con- 
necticut came next, her act being October 20, 1785. New Jersey 
followed June 1, 1786, and Massachusetts, October 17, 1786. 
These were the only states that issued coins during the period of 
the Confederation, and none were struck except in copper. Mas- 
sachusetts established a proper mint, and the business was con- 
ducted by the authority and in behalf of the state. The other 
three states issued patents to private persons on ‘their petition, 
who, under heavy bonds and careful restrictions, manufactured the 
coins at their own risk, and so far forth as a private enterprise. 
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There is abundant evidence that there was a great want of small 
coins throughout the whole country, and in Vermont, so far re- 
moved from the great centres of business, it was doubtless as 
severely felt as at any other point. 

At the session of the General Assembly of Vermont, held at 
Norwich in 1785, a petition was presented on the 10th of June, 
by Reuben Harmon, Jun., Esq., praying for leave “to coin a 
quantity of copper,” which was referred to a committee of three, 
to be joined by another from the Council, to take the subject into 
consideration and report to the House. The committee appointed 
consisted of Isaac Tichenor of Bennington, John Strong of Ad- 
dison, and Samuel Williams of Rutland, and these gentlemen 
were joined by Ira Allen as a committee from the Council.* 

This joint committee reported a bill, which passed through all its 
stages, and became a law of the State on the 15th of the same 
mouth. We give the act entire as follows: 


Whereas, Reuben Harmon, Junior, Esqr., of Rupert, in the 
County of Bennington, by his Petition, has represented that he 
has purchased a quantity of copper, suitable for coining, and pray- 
ing this Legislature to grant him a right to coin Copper under 
such regulations as this ” Assembly shall seem meet, and this As- 
sembly being willing to encourage an undertaking ‘that promises 
so much public utility, therefore 
Be it enacted, and it is hereby enacted, by the Representatives of 

the Freemen of the State of Vermont, in General Assembly met, 

and by the authority of the same : 

That there be and hereby is granted to the said Reuben Har- 
mon, Junior, Esqr., the exclusive right of coining copper within 
this State for the term of two years from the first day of July in 
the present year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-five: and all coppers by him coined shall be in pieces of 
one-third of an ounce Troy weight each, with such Devices and 
mottoes as shall be agreed upon by the Committee appointed for 
the purpose by this Assembly. 


1 For some account of the Hon. IsAAc TrcueNor see Hall’s Vt., p. 471; 
of Hon. JoHN STRONG see Vt. Historical Gazetteer, Vol. 1, p. 7-10; of 
SAMUEL WILLIAMS , LL. D., Vt. Historian, see Allen’s Am. Biogr aphe 
cal Dictionary, Shri, alae p. 894; of Gen. IRA ALLEN, Halls Vt, 
p. 454, also Vt. His. Gazetteer, vol, I., p. 770. 
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And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid : 

That the said Reuben Harmon, before he enters on the business 
of Coining, or take any benefit of this act, shall enter into a bond 
of five thousand pounds to the Treasurer of this State, with two 
or more good and sufficient sureties, Freeholders of this State, 
conditioned that all the copper, by him coined as aforesaid, shall 
be of full weight as specified in this act, and that the same shall 
be made of good and genuine’ metal. 

Passed June 15, 1785. 


Tt will be observed that, by the conditions of this act, Mr. Har- 
mon could not enter upon the business of coining until he had 
bound himself under a heavy penalty to faithfully observe all the 
provisions of the foregoing act. This he did the next day by en- 
tering into Bonds to the Treasurer of the State for the faithful 
discharge of the duties of his office of coiner. The nature of his 
obligations will best appear by reference to the bond itself, which 
we here present : 


Know all men by these presents, that we, Reuben Harmon, 
Junior, Esq., and David Sheldon of Rupert, Abraham Underhill, 
and Benjamin Baldwin of Dorset, all in the County of Bennington 
and State of Vermont, are Held and firmly Bound in the Penal 
Sum of Five Thousand Pound L. M’y., to Ira Allen, Hsq., 
Treasurer of the State of Vermont, and his successor in said 
office, the s’d Harmon as Principle and the s’d Underhill and 
Baldwin as sureties to which Payment well and Truly to be done, 
we Bind ourselves our Heirs Executors and Administrators firm 
by these Presents. 

In Testimony whereof we have hereunto set our Hands and 
Seals this 16th day of June, 1785, in Presence of 


The condition of this Bond is such that the above Bound Reu- 
ben Harmon as Principle, and the s’d Sheldon, Underhill and 
Baldwin as sureties, Be Responcible to s’d Treasurer that s’d 
Harmon will, agreeable to an act entitled “an Act Granting to 
Reuben Harmon, Jur., Esqr., a Right of Coming Copper and 
Regulating the same,” that all the Copper by s’d Harmon Coined 
shall be in Pieces of one-third of an ounce troy wait each, and 
that the same shall be of good and genuine metal ; 
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Provided, s’d Harmon should at any time Coin Copper of Wait 
Mettle or Mottos Contrary to said Act then this Bond is forfeit. 
In witness whereof we have hereunto set our Respective Hands 
and Seals in presence of 
+N. CHIPMAN, 


JouN Srrone. | RevBeN Harmon, Junr., LS. 


*DAVID SHELDON, [oree 
1 ABBAHAM UNDERHILL, L. 8. 
*BeNJ. BALDWIN. Bis 


At the meeting of the General Assembly at Windsor, in the 
autumn of the same year, the weight of the coins, as determined 
by the preceding act, was diminished by the following modifying 
act, which we give entire : 

Whereas, an act was passed by this Assembly, at their session 
in June last, granting to Reuben Harmon, Esqr., Junior, of Ru- 
pert, in the County of Bennington, the privilege of Coining Cop- 
per, for the time therein specified, in pieces of one-third of an 
ounce each, which is found to exceed in weight the Copper Coin 
used in the United States of America, Therefore, 

Be it enacted, and it is hereby enacted by the Representatives of 
the freemen of the State of Vermont in General Assembly met, 
and by the authority of the same ; 

That all coppers coined by the said Reuben Harmon, Esq., shall 
be of genuine copper, in pieces weighing not less than four penny- 
weights, fifteen grains each, and so much of the aforesaid act as 
regulates the weight of said coins is hereby repealed; and the 
Treasurer is directed to deliver up the bond entered into by said 
Harmon in pursuance of said act, on his the said Harmon enter- 
ing into an other bond, with sureties in the same sum, conditioned 
for making said coin agreeable to the regulations in this act. 

Passed Oct. 27th, 1785. 


By the first act the weight of the coin was fixed at one-third of 
an ounce, equal to six pennyweights and sixteen grains, while by 
. . 3 . . 
this act the weight was reduced to the minimum of four penny- 


1 For some account of the Hon. DAvIp SHELDON see Vt. His. Gazett- 
eer, p. 223; of BENJAMIN BALDWIN, idem, p. 186; of Capt. ABRAHAM 
UNDERUILL, idem, p. 184; of the Hon. NATHANIEL CHIPMAN, Hall's 
Vt., p. 458. 
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weights and fifteen grains. The coins “ used in the United States 
of America,” referred to as being of less weight than that estab- 
lished by the act of June, 1785, were such unauthorized pieces as 
were in circulation by common consent; for it is to be observed 
that at this time neither of the States, nor the Congress of the 
United States, had issued any copper coins. Those in circulation 
were doubtless a variety of foreign and spurious coins, of which 
there was apparently a great influx at that period. The weight 
established, however, by this act was less than that subsequently 
adopted by the other states. The Connecticut coppers were re- 
quired by law to weigh six pennyweights ; those of New Jersey 
six pennyweights and six grains; while those of Massachusetts 
were to be of the weight established for copper coin by the Con- 
eress of the United States. As there was no unit of value estab- 
lished by law to which the Vermont coins were to conform, it was 
only necessary that the weight should be uniform, and the metal 
genuine, two points carefully secured by the act of the General 
Assembly. 

After Mr. Harmon had obtained the exclusive right of coining 
copper in Vermont, had received from the committee the authori- 
zed devices, and had given bonds for the faithful discharge of the 
trust imposed in him, he was at liberty to proceed in the manufac- 
ture wherever he chose within the limits of the state, to obtain his 
stock and to dispose of the proceeds to the best advantage he 
could. He accordingly constructed a small factory, which by 
courtesy may be called a mint, in the northeastern part of Rupert, 
the town in which he resided, on a small stream called Mill Brook, 
a tributary of the Mettawee or Pawlet river. The building is 
described as “about sixteen by eighteen feet, made of rough ma- 
terials, simply clapboarded, unplaned and unpainted.” Within 
this small area were the furnace, the rolling machine and also that 
for cutting and stamping the planchets. The impressions were 
made by means of a screw moved by hand, and it is said that sixty 
coins per minute were struck, although half that amount was the 
usual number. * 


1 Thig statement may be taken cum grano salis. In Barber’s Connec- 
ticut Historical Collections, p. 531, we are informed that the apparatus for 
coining in the Connecticut mint was carried to such perfection that it 
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The devices and mottoes were fixed by a committee appointed 
for that purpose by the Assembly. It is interesting to observe 
that in Connecticut the devices were sct forth and defined by 
statute. In New Jersey they were left to the discretion of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, and in Massachusetts to that of the 
Governor and Council. 

The devices and mottoes, in full or abbreviated, of the coins 
authorized by the act we have already recited, are recorded on 
the coins themselves, and were as follows : 


OBVERSE. 


Deviee.—A sun rising, with mountains and trees in the fore- 
ground, and a plough in the field beneath. 

Legend.—VERMONTENSIUM. Res. PuBLica. 

In the Hxergue.—Date. 


REVERSE. 


Device.—A radiated eye, surrounded by thirtcen stars. 
Legend.—Quarta. Dectma. STELLA. 


[See Plate I. Figures 1, 2, 3.] 


The Latin legend on the obverse is, in English, ‘the Republic 
of the Green Mountains ;”’ that of the reverse is, ‘‘ the fourteenth 
star.” The legends are variously abbreviated, as will be seen by 
reference to the illustrations on Plate I. 

In the construction of the dies, it is obvious that the mottoes and 
devices in their general features, as here laid down, must be scru- 
pulously observed to meet the requirements of the law. Unessen- 
tial matters relating to artistic finish are properly left to the fancy 
of the die-sinker, or directors of the mint. Hence it follows that 


could turn out a hundred and twenty pieces per minute. This declara- 
tion, however, appears to rest merely on tradition. [See New Haven 
Historical Society Papers, vol. 1., p. 181.] When machinery propelled by 
hand-power can be made to excell in rapidity of movement that of steam, 
these traditions may be regarded with more favor. In the United States 
Mint, with machinery highly perfected and worked by steam, “the usual 
speed of striking is sixty pieces per minute for the dollar and half-dollar, 
seventy-five for the quarter-dollar, and ninety for the dime and half-dime.” 
[See Manual of Gold and Silver Coins, by Eckfeldt and Du Bois, p. 14.] 
Copper could not probably be struck with more rapidity than silver of 
the same size. 


38 
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whenever the dies become worn, or are broken, and new ones are 
introduced, there are more or less variations between the old and 
new dies. This accounts for the differences which we often ob- 
serve in coins of the same date and the same general character. 

There are two classes of variations which may be distinguished 
as types and varieties. The type is determined by the devices and 
mottoes required to be upon the coin by authority of the govern- 
ment, and while these are retained the type is not changed. Sub- 
ordinate differences, not affecting the authorized devices, mere 
matters of taste in the structure or finish of the dic, constitute 
varieties. 

Under the first type of the Vermont coins, as set forth by au- 
thority, there are several varieties, indicating that there were not 
less than six or eight different dies employed. The varieties are 
distinguished by different abbreviations of the legend, by the struc- 
ture of the diverging rays, as single or bifurcated, and by other 
very minute variations. 

The inscriptions are all in Latin, as also are those on the New 
Jersey and Connecticut coins, while those of Massachusetts are 
inscribed in English. The Latin language was used in the in- 
scriptions on coins almost universally in Christian nations until 
within the last three-quarters of a century, since which the ver- 
nacular has for the most part taken its place. England, and per- 
haps one or two other countries, however, still retain the Latin. 

We cannot fail to observe the appropriateness of the devices 
and mottoes on our Vermont coins. The committee that author- 
ized them did not interpret them, but their meaning is plainly ob- 
vious. We are reminded by the “mountains,” on the obverse, 
of the range of green hills that bisects the state ; by the “forest 
trees,” of its then new and unsettled condition ; by the “ plough,” 
of its agricultural character, and of the source of its future 
wealth, and by the “rising sun,” of the morning freshness and 
youthful promise of its opening career. The legend, Vermont- 
ensium res publica, was significant of the political attitude to 
which the inhabitants of the New Hampshire Grants aspired, and 
a pledge of their resolution to obtain it. 

The reverse is equally expressive, but more general in its char- 
acter. The “radiated eye surrounded by thirteen stars” is in 
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obvious allusion to the thirteen united colonies that had just 
achieved their independence, and the legend “*QuUARTA DECIMA 
STELLA,” the fourteenth star, was in the nature of a prophecy 
that Vermont would be triumphant in the struggle through which 
she was then passing, and would constitute the fourteenth star in 
the constellation of states. This prophecy was literally fulfilled 
when, six years after, in 1791, Vermont was admitted, and thus 
became the fourteenth state in the American Union.? 

Not far from a year after Mr. Harmon had entered upon the 
work of coining, he began to see the importance of having his 
license or patent extended, the reasons for which are fully recited 
in the following petition, which we here give in full: 


To the Honoratle General Assembly of the State of Vermont 
now sitting at Rutland: 

The petition of Reuben Harmon, Jr., of Rupert, in the County 
of Bennington, humbly sheweth that the Legislature of this State 
did, at their session held at Norwich in June, 1785, grant him the 
sole right of coining copper within this State for the term of two 
years ; that he, your Petitioner, has been at a very great expense 
in erecting works and procuring a quantity of genuine copper for 
that purpose ; that said Term is nearly expired, and that your 
Petitioner, by reason of the shortness of said Term, will be un- 
able to indemnify himself for said expenses; farther, your Peti- 
tioner conceives that in the present scarcity of a circulating 
medium, the coining of coppers within this State may be very 
advantageous to the public: Your Petitioner therefore prays this 
Honorable Assembly to grant him the privilege of coining copper 
for a farther term of ten years, on such other terms and under such 
regulations and restrictions as to your Honors, in your wisdom, 
shall seem meet, . 

And as in duty bound shall ever pray. 

ReEuBEN Harmon, Junr. 

Rutland, Oct. 23,1786. 


This petition was referred to a committee consisting of Nathan- 
iel Chipman of Tinmouth, John Bridgman of Wardsborough and 
Silas Goodrich of Dorset, to join a Committee of the Council, 


1 When Ethan Allen returned to Bennington, in 1778, after a captivity 
of nearly three years, the old iron six-pounder was brought out by the 
rejoicing populace, aud discharged fourteen times, “once for each of the 
thirteen United States, and once for young Vermont.”—Vt. Historica 
Gazetteer, p. 150. 
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and report to the Assembly. Gen. Ebenezer Walbridge * of Ben- 
nington was appointed by the Council. On the next day the com- 
mittee made the following report: 


RurLanp, Oct. 24, 1786. 
To the General Assembly now sitting: 

Your committee to whom was referred the consideration of the 
within Petition beg leave to report, as their opinion, that the sole 
privilege of coining copper be granted to the said Reuben Har- 
mon, Jr., for the term of eight years from the expiration of the 
former grant, under the following regulations, viz: that he give a 
new bond to the Treasurer, as is provided in the former grant ; 
that the first three years the said Reuben shall enjoy the said 
privilege free; that for the remaining five years he shall pay two 
and one-half per cent. to the State on all. the copper he shall 
coin, and give security for the payment; that the device be in 
future a head on one side, with the motto ‘* AucroriTaATE VER- 
MONTENSIUM,” abridged, on the reverse a woman representing the 
Genius of America, with the letters ‘‘I N D E-ET-L I B,” for 
‘“‘ Independence and Liberty.” All which is humbly submitted by 

Exsen® WA.sRIDGE, for Committee. 


In accordance with the report of the joint committee, the fol- 
lowing act was passed the same day : 


Whereas, the legislature of this state did, at their session at 
Norwich, in June, 1785, grant to Reuben Harmon, Junior, Hsq., 
of Rupert, in the County of Bennington, the exclusive right of 
coining copper within this state, for the term of two years from 
the first day of July in the aforesaid year of our Lord 1785; and 
whereas, the said Reuben has, by his petition, represented to this 
Assembly that he has been at great expense in erecting works and 
procuring a Quantity of Copper for the purpose of carrying on 
said business of coining, and that by reason of the shortness of 
said term, he will be unable to indemnify himself for his said ex- 
pense, and praying this Assembly to grant him said privilege of 
coining copper for a longer term, and this Assembly being willing 
to encourage an undertaking that promises a considerable public 
utility : Therefore, 

Be tt enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Vermont: 

That there be and hereby is granted and confirmed to the said 
Reuben Harmon, Junior, Esq., the exclusive right of coining 
within this State for a further term of cight years from the first 


1For some account of Gen. EBENEZER WALBRIDGE sce Halls Vi, 
p- 472. 
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day of July in the year of our Lord 1787; and that all copper 
by him coined shall be in pieces weighing not less than four pen- 
nyweights, fifteen grains each; and the device for all coppers by 
him hereafter coined shall be, on the one side a head, with the 
motto ‘* AUCTORITATE VERMONTENSIUM,” abridged ; on the reverse 
a woman, with the letters “IN DEH: ET:LIB,” for “ Inde- 
pendence and Liberty.” 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid : 

That the said Reuben shall have and enjoy the aforesaid privilege 
of coining copper within this State free from any duty to this State as 
a compensation therefor, for the full term of three years from the 
first day of July, in the year of our Lord 1787; and that from and 
after the expiration of the said three years, he, the said Reuben, 
shall pay, for the use of this State, two and one-half per cent. of 
all the copper he shall coin for and during the remainder of the 
aforesaid term of eight years; and the said Reuben, before he take 
any benefit of this act, shall enter into a bond of five thousand 
pounds to the Treasurer of this State, with two or more good and 
sufficient sureties, frecholders of this State, conditioned that all 
the copper by him coined as aforesaid, shall be of full weight as 
specified in this act and of genuine metal, and that from and after 
the expiration of the aforesaid three years, he will well and truly 
render an account of the sums by him coined, by virtue of this 
grant, and pay over all such sums as shall, on account of said 
coinage, become due to this State, at such times and in such man- 
ner as this or a future assembly shall direct. 

Passed October 24, 1786. 


Agreeably to the requisitions of the above act, Mr. Harmon 
entered into the following bond: 


Know all men by these presents, that we Reuben Harmon of 
Rupert, in the County of Bennington and State of Vermont, as 
principal, and Nathaniel Chipman of Tinmouth, and Lemuel Chip- 
man of Pawlet, both of the County of Rutland, and State afore- 
said, Esquires, as sureties, are held and firmly bound unto Samuel 
Mattox, Esquire, Treasurer of said State of Vermont, and his 
successors in said office, in the full sum of Five Thousand pounds 
lawful money, to be paid to the said Samuel, or his successors in 
said office of Treasurer. For the true payment whereof we bind 
ourselves, Heirs and assigns Firmly by these Presents. In wit- 
ness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals, 23d day 
of February, A. D. 1787. 

The conditions of the above obligation is such that whereas the 
above bounden Reuben did on the 24th of October, 1786, obtain 
License from the General Assembly of the State of Vermont to 
coin copper under certain regulations and restrictions, which are 
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particularly set forth in a certain Act granting license to the said 
Reuben as aforesaid, on the above 24th of October, Now if the 
said Reuben shall strictly and punctually attend to all the rules, 
regulations, directions and restrictions or limitations which are set 
forth or injoined in said Act, then this obligation to be void, other- 
wise to remain in full force and virtue. 

Signed, sealed and delivered in presence of 

JOHN A. GRAHAM, 


ReEuBEN HARMON Does 
Davip RUSSELL, ? 


This was the last act of the General Assembly relating to the 
coinage of Vermont. It will be observed that it extended the 
term of Mr. Harmon’s exclusive right, making it ten years from 
the beginning, that he was to pay into its treasury, for the use of 
the State, two and a half per centum of all the copper he should 
coin during the last five years of this period, and that a new type 
was introduced by a change of the mottoes and devices. The coins 
issued by Mr. Harmon in pursuance of this act, are at this time 
far more numerous than those of tbe first type, + and conform to 
the following description : 


OBVERSE. 


Device.— A. bust in a coat of mail; head usually laureated. 
Legend.—VeERMON. AUCTORI. 


REVERSE. 


Device —A female figure, representing the genius of America, 
seated with a shield at her side, holding an olive 
i branch in her right hand and a rod in her left. 
Legend.—Inve Ev Lis. 
In the Exergue.—Date. 


1 The scarceness of the Vermont coins may be very well determined 
by the prices which they brought at the Mickley sale in New York in 
1867. The pieces were mostly in the finest condition. 
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The abbreviated Latin legend on the obverse is in English “ by 
the authority of Vermont ;” and that on the reverse is *‘ Indepen- 
dence and Liberty.” 

In the examination of a large number of this type, we find many 
of them varying from cach other, indicating that numerous dies 
were employed, or possibly, in some cases, that old ones were 
‘“‘touched up” by the graver of the die-sinker. 

As is usual, where governments change the type of their coins, 
no reasons are recorded for the alteration of the mottoes and de- 
vices. Several reasons, however, naturally suggest themselves for 
the change. The symbols and inscriptions of the first coinage 
were peculiar to Vermont. They had already accomplished their 
purpose. The announcement that Vermont was to be the fourteenth 
state in union with the old thirteen, and that it was already 
an independent republic, was proclaimed far and wide on thousands 
of these little coins. No repetition could render these declara- 
tions more emphatic. The ‘‘ head” upon the obverse, introduced 
by this last act of the General Assembly, was not only sanctioned 
by ancient usage, and by almost universal custom, but it imparted 
a dignity to the appearance of the coin, and was moreoyer wrought 
into all the early associations of the people. The influence of 
usage is always powerful. When the regular United States coin- 
age was begun in 1793, the “head,” without any well defined 
reason except that of custom, was introduced upon our American 
coins, and retained its place on most of them for fifty years, and 
on some of them down to the present time. 

But, beyond the reasons here suggested, it is to be added that 
the mottoes and devices were identical with those established 
the year previous by the General Assembly of Connecticut, with 
the single exception of that part of the legend which determines 
the state in which the coins were struck and by whose authority 
they were issued. This was the natural result of the intimate re- 
lations that existed between the people of these two states. The 
bulk of the freemen of Vermont, at that period, were natives of 
Connecticut. They modelled all their civil institutions very 
closely after those of the state from which they came. As it was 
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natural, so it appears to have been deemed appropriate, that the 
coinage of the new state should be identical, as nearly as possible, 
with that of the old. The change of a single word renders the 
legal description of the coins of the two states entirely similar. 
It has, moreover, been asserted, and a careful comparison seems 
to confirm the statement, that the dies from which the Connecticut 
and Vermont coins were struck were executed by the same per- 
son. This is indeed conjectural, but whether correct or not, the 
similarity of some of the devices, not only in outline but in finish 
and in minor particulars, is very remarkable. 

One of the issues of 1786, which we illustrate, [See Pl. 1. 
Fig. 4.,] has Awetor? on the left of the bust, and Vermon on the 
right. There is said to be one of a similar description of the issue 
of 1787, but this we have not seen. All the others of the second 
type, which have come to our notice, have Awctori on the right, 
and Vermon on the left. Some of the heads face to the right 
and others to the left, and the features vary in the different dies 
employed. All the variations fall within the limits allowed to the 
enerayer. 

The reverse of the last type is, as we have intimated, identical 
with the reverse of the Connecticut coins. The seated female is 
an emblem similar to that found upon Roman coins at a very early 
period. It appears upon a coin of Hadrian, struck in honor of 
his arrival in Britain, A. D. 121. From that it appears to have 
been transferred to the Farthing of Charles I., and may be seen 
on the copper coins of England at the present day, and is com- 
monly designated Britannia. In the coinage of the United 
States a similar figure was introduced in 1886 on the pattern dol- 


lar, and is now found on all our silver coins, from the dollar down» 


to the half dime, and with us is the symbol of Liberty. There 
was a great propriety in the adoption of this device by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Connecticut, and a year later by the General 
Assembly of Vermont, especially in its association with the ab- 
breviated Latin legend Inpx. Er Lis., for Independence and Lib- 
erty. Its significance was very distinctly set forth by the 
committee in their recommendation to the Vermont House of 
Assembly that the device on the reverse should be a “¢ woman rep- 
resenting the genius of America.” For this embodiment of what 
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was deemed the spirit of the American people, we have on the 
coin a female figure, in the attitude of repose, having the olive 
branch, symbolizing peace, in her extended right hand, while she 
holds a rod firmly in her léft, intended, doubtless, to represent 
the power by which American independence had been obtained, 
and by which her liberty was to be protected. Thus the mottoes 
and the device were harmonious, and plainly inculcated and en- 
forced the same sentiment. 

The artists who executed the die-sinking were obviously ama- 
teurs, with little experience, and no extraordinary ingenuity or 
skill. The heads are presented in profile, and offer but an indif- 
ferent map of the human features. The same want of skill is 
observable for the most part in the coins of the other states, but 
they are perhaps as well executed as could be reasonably antici- 
pated, when we remember that the arts in this country had, at that 
period, received little attention. 

The whole pecuniary business of the coinage was in the hands 
of Mr. Harmon. He conducted it on such a scale as suited his 
interests, and employed such workmen as he chose, but he alone 
and his bondsmen were responsible to the State. It is said that 
the workmen were sharers in the profits under some sort of part- 
nership, but of this very little is definitely known. The names 
of the persons mentioned in connection with the manufacture of 
Vermont coins are Col. William Cooley of Rupert, Elias Jackson 
of Litchfield, Ct., Daniel Van Voorhis of the city of New York, 
and Mr. William Buel + of New Haven, Ct. 


1Mr. Buel’s connection with the Vermont coinage appears to be rather 
indistinctly known. In the Vermont Quarterly Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 228, it 
isasserted that “he associated himself with Harmon in the business of 
coining,” and that “he brought with him the original dies used by his 
father at New Haven.” This is probably one of those traditions that 
does not lose anything by passing down through three generations and 
by being oft repeated for three score years and ten. His connection could 
not have been more than that of an employe, as he was not to share in 
the profits after Mr. Harmon entered into business arrangements with 
Capt. Thomas Machin and others. That he “brought with him the orig- 
inal dies” seems very improbable, since coining appears still to have been 
going forward at the Connecticut works. in 1789. See New Haven His- 
torical Society Papers, vol. 1, p. 179. 


39 
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The amount of coppers coined and put into circulation by Mr. 
Harmon is wholly unknown. It was doubtless no more than he 
could dispose of in very limited quantities in a comparatively 
small and scattered population. As he was a trader, or “ country 
merchant,” he doubtless had unusual facilities in this direction. 
But under the most favorable circumstances we cannot suppose 
that the undertaking was largely remunerative to him; and the 
revenues of the state were not enlarged by the enterprise, as the 
business was wholly closed up before the two and a half per centum 
became due, which was required by statute to be paid on the coinage 
of the last five years of the extended term. During the year 1788” 
the operations of the mint came toa close. The official notice of the 
ratification of the Constitution of the United States was communi- 
cated to Congress’: in July of that year. By this instrument the 
privilege of coining money was no longer permitted to each of 
the states, but vested solely in the General Government. Although 
Vermont was not admitted to the Union till the 4th of March, 
1791, she recognized herself as one of the United States, and 
gracefully yielded to this constitutional disqualification, as did the 
other states engaged at that time in coining money. 

Mr. Harmon fulfilled his obligations under his patent to the 
satisfaction, and we think deservedly so, of all concerned. We 
have examined many of his coins, and they appear to be of gen- 
uine copper. Twelve of them, of no more than an average size, 
were recently weighed at our suggestion, and were found, after 
eighty-five years’ abrasion, to exceed, by over five grains each, 
the weight required by law. The devices and mottoes, as laid 
down by the authority of the General Assembly, were strictly ob- 
served, and appear fully on all the Vermont coins. 

It has been erroneously stated that half cents! were issued. 
No halves were authorized or issued. We may here remark that 
the Vermont coin, not being the hundredth of an established unit, 
is never denominated a cent in the proceedings of the General 
Assembly, and, whenever this term is used, it is, of course, a mis- 
nomer. 


1See Historical Account of American Coinage by Joun H, Hickcox : 
also New American Encyclopeedia. 
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The illustrations which we give in the accompanying Plates ex- 
hibit the two types authorized by the General Assembly, with sev- 
eral varieties under each. They present a fuller representation 
than has before appeared, and several of the varieties are now for 
the first time engraved. * 

Our notice of the Vermont Coinage would terminate here, were 
it not that there have been made, within the last few years, certain 
unfounded insinuations and grave mistatements in connection with 
this coinage, implicating the loyalty and honor of the State of 
Vermont. These statements have arisen in some instances from a 
want of a full knowledge of the subject, and in others from an 
overweening readiness to catch at straws, if need be, in support 
of an unstable theory. It is marvellous with what facility the 
‘‘surmise”’ of one writer becomes the “impression”’ of the next, 
and ‘the distinct opinion” of the third, and so on, erescens eundo, 
until it comes to be announced, without any foundation whatever, 
as the genuine fact of history. The statements to which we refer 
are all of recent date; none of them having been made when the 
coins are alleged to have been put in circulation, nor indeed until 
nearly three-quarters of a century afterwards. We propose to al- 
lude to a few of them and to show on what flimsy foundations they 
rest. In 1858 a volume was published at Albany, entitled ‘‘ An 
Historical Account of American Coinage, by John H. Hickcox,” 
in which we find the following extraordinary statement : 


‘sAt the time the British in Canada -were carrying on n¢gotiations 
with the leading men in Vermont, for the purpose of making Ver- 
mont a crown “dependency, coppers were issued having on the 
obverse, 


FIRST: 


A bust of George IIL; Legend, Vermon. Auctori. Reverse, 
the figure of Britannia. 


1We are indebted to Mr. 8. 8S. Crosby, of Boston, for a part of the 
wood-cuts from which the electrotype plates were made. The remainder 
were engraved especially for this work. 
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SECOND: 


Obverse. A bust of George III; Legend, Georgiuvs II, VTS. 
Reverse, a figure of Britannia ; Legend, not intelligible. 
They were usually struck over British half pennies.” 


Such confusion of ideas, ignorance of history, and mistatement 
of facts, are rarely, as here, compressed into so few words. Let 
us look at these statements a little in detail. By the “negotia- 
tions with the leading men” the writer undoubtedly refers to the 
successful manceuvres carricd on under the direction of the Goy- 
ernor of Vermont and his Council during the Revolutionary War, 
to cause delay and thus save the frontiers of Vermont from in- 
vasion by the British army. These are the only negotiations 
known to history to which the writer could have referred. It 
happens somewhat awkwardly for the author of the above state- 
ment that these ‘‘ negotiations’’ took place in 1781-1782, while no 
coppers having the representation of a man’s head upon them, or 
the legend Vermon. Auctori, were struck in Vermont until late in 
the year 1786. The insinuation therefore that coppers were issued 
at the time of the alleged negotiations, and in furtherance of the 
same, is, so far as the State of Vermont is concerned, utterly base- 
less and absurd. There is not indeed a particle of evidence that 
these ‘‘ coppers” were in existence at the time of the alleged ne- 
gotiations. 

But we are told without any qualification that the coppers 
have upon them the bust of George III. Here again the au- 
thor draws solely upon his imagination. .In regard to the 
coin first described by him, there is no inscription, not a 
word or an emblem upon the coppers, to indicate that the 
bust is intended for that of George HI. There is not a particle 
oi evidence that such is the case. This bold assertion rests merely 
upon the author’s guess. Writers upon Numismatics do not 
usually plunge into the field of pure imagination, and thrust their 
unqualified fancies into the place of facts. The coppers in ques- 
tion have long been familiar to us, and several of them are before 
us at this writing. The head resembles that on one of the varie- 
ties of the Connecticut coppers, as also that on one of the Ver- 
mont coins, but does not resemble any head of George III., as 
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represented on English coins, which we have ever seen. But even 
if it did, it does not follow that it was intended for the likeness 
of George III. Resemblance is one thing, and an intended rep- 
resentation is quite another. The nose on the effigy is prominent, 
giving the face an oval form; and perhaps this was a distinguish- 
ing feature in the bust of George III., but, unfortunately for Mr. 
Hickeox’s fanciful theory, the old King did not monopolize all large 
noses and oval faces. There were probably more than half a million 
of people living in this country at that time, whose features this 
unlucky effigy resembled more than those of George HI. But 
while this suggestive copper did not come from the Vermont mint, 
as we think we shall satisfactorily show in the sequel, nevertheless, 
had the authorities of Vermont anticipated how a prominent fea- 
ture on their coins might in the future cast a cloud over their loy- 
alty and tarnish their good name, they would undoubtedly have 
given strict orders to their die-sinkers to enter upon no dangerous 
experiment, but to design only pug noses and square faces. 

But it remains to examine the second copper described by Mr. 
Hickcox, in the passage which we have quoted. This he also 
asserts was issued ‘‘ at the time the British in Canada were carry- 
ing on negotiations with the leading men in Vermont for the pur- 
puse of making Vermont a crown dependency.” 

This copper is found in most collections, and bears upon it a 
very poorly conceived and badly executed caricature of the head 
of George III., as exhibited on the English half-pennies of as late 
a date as the beginning of the present century. In all we have 
seen, the letters of the legend are imperfect, only the lower parts 
of them are clear and distinct. As this imperfectness is similar 
in all the numerous specimens which we have examined, we pre- 
sume it arises not from abrasion, but from the structure of the die. 

Several varieties? of them are noted by numismatists, but there 


1 Various readings of the legend are reported: Georgiuvs. Glorioys. 
Georicvs. Mr. Sandham gives the following description and note: 
“Obv. Very large and coarse; bust to right. GEORICVS II vis. Rev. 
Coarsely executed figure of female seated to left and holding in her 
hand a leaf similar to (and probably intended as) a shamrock. Brirr. 
round left side of coin ; edge plain.” 

“There are two or three varieties remarkable for nothing but their 
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is no evidence that any of them were issued at the time stated by 
Mr. Hickcox, or that they had any connection whatever with the 
State of Vermont. They have no date upon them to indicate the 
period of their issue. They are apparently caricatures of George 
III. as he is represented on coins of a date later than 1800, and, 
moreover, the opinion has been expressed, in which we think all 
experts will agree, that they were not struck more than fifty or 
sixty years ago. Mr. Hickcox represents part of the legend to be 
VTS. What this signifies we are utterly at a loss to say. Any 
school boy knows that these letters are not an abbreviation for 
Vermont, and have never been so employed. In fact we do not 
think the coppers described by Mr. Hickcox have VTS upon them 
at all. We have seen many of them in various collections, and 
we have heard of others bearing the same description, and in all 
cases they have not VTS, but VIS. While it is true, as we have 
already intimated, that the upper part of the letters appear to be 
cut off, nevertheless the space between the V and S is not sufficient 
to receive the horizontal part of a T, and consequently what ap- 
pears to be an I cannot have been a T defaced by abrasion. In- 
deed the letters do not appear to be worn, but to be defective from 
the original imperfection of the die. It is to be observed that the 
letters VIS occupy the same place on the copper as the Rex 
does on the English halfpenny, and the Latin vis, (as meaning 
brutal force or power) as a substitute for Rex, has at least a faint 
significance in a caricature. Mr. Alfred Sandham, in his work en- 
titled ‘ Coins, Tokens and Medals of the Dominion of Canada,” 
published in Montreal in 1869, though doubtful of its origin, 
describes this copper among the tokens of the Dominion, and it 
appears to be the prevailing epinian among numismatists that it 
is of Canadian origin. 

But if there were no other objections to Mr. Hickcox’s theory, 
the character of the ‘‘copper”’ itself is fatal to it. This theory, 
if it has any meaning whatever, supposes that this copper was 
struck in compliment to the king, and to draw the citizens of Ver- 


coarse workmanship and the very poor condition in which they are gen- 
erally found.” See Coins, Tokens and Medals of the Dominion of Canada, 
by Alfred Sandham, p. 46, 
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mont into a love and reverence for his person and government. 
It should therefore have represented him inthe most engaging 
and attractive light possible. But if the hideous features por- 
trayed on this copper were those of the King of England, it is 
plain that their dissemination among the yeomanry of Vermont 
would have deepened and intensified their hatred, already strong 
both to him and to his government. Nor could the effect have 
been any more felicitous upon the “ British in Canada.’’ How- 
ever brilliant their anticipations of “‘making Vermont a crown 
dependency ”’ may have been been before, the issue of this derisive 
copper, by the authorities of Vermont, as the theory supposes, 
must have extinguished all hope, as they could not but see that 
their king, their government, and themselves, were objects of ridi- 
cule, scorn and contempt. Under these circumstances the ap- 
pearance of this copper, from the source and at the time alleged, 
could not have been conciliating, it could not have gathered up 
and united the broken cords of loyalty, but on the contrary it must 
have been an apple of discord, at once fatal to their whole scheme. 
We conclude therefore that it was not issued in furtherance of the 
_ object suggested. 

We have thus shown that there is not the faintest ray of evi- 
dence that either of the two coppers, mentioned by Mr. Hickcox, 
was issued at the time alleged by him, or that they had the re- 
motest relation to the political affairs of the State of Vermont. 
But the insinuation of Mr. Hickcox is very distinctly improved 
upon by Mr. W. C. Prime, three years later, in his work entitled 
“¢ Coins, Medals and Seals,” published in New York in 1861. 

He says: “The mint of Vermont seems to have been very ac- 
tive, and great quantities of coin were issued from it. Among 
others we have found coins with the head and name of King 
George, and the reverse Inpr. ET Lis.” 

The assumption that these coins, with the “head and name of 
King George,” came from the Vermont mint is wholly inadmissi- 
ble. They might be assigned to Connecticut for the same reason 
that he assigns them to Vermont. All the Connecticut coins had, 
upon the reverse, Inpg. er Lis. Why does he not assume that 
they therefore came from the Connecticut mint? or from the royal 
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mint of England, the image of whose king, he informs us, is upon 
the coin? 

But, in truth, there is no probability that they came from either 
of these sources. When we find coins with devices and legends 
in part of one country and in part of another, we do not infer, 
and we have no right to infer, that they came from any regular, 
legalized mint, but, on the contrary, that they came from some 
private or unauthorized source. If, for illustration, a coin should 
appear with a United States legend and device on one side, and a 
French legend and device on the other, what could be more 
unnatural and absurd than to infer that the coin was struck either 
at the French or United States mint? In like manner there is 
not the slightest reason for believing that the copper referred to 
by Mr. Prime came from any legally established mint, from that 
of Vermont or Connecticut, or indeed from the royal mint of Eng- 
land. Its irregularity is prima facie evidence against it, and to 
establish any such origin for it, it is necessary to adduce proofs 
not found upon the coin itself. 

Dr. M. W. Dickeson, whose Numismatic Manual was published 
» little earlier than Mr. Prime’s work, appears to have transferred 
Mr. Hickcox’s insinuation to his pages without assuming any per- 
sonal responsibility for its correctness. Having described a cop- 
per with George III on the obverse and Brittannia on the reverse, 
an inscription and device purely English, and haying no possible 
reference to Vermont, he adds: “it is said to have been issued at 
the time when the leading men of Vermont were tampered with 
by partizans of the British Crown.” As this is a reiteration of 
the old story, which we have already refuted, and does not pro- 
fess to rest upon any authority whatever, we pass on to another 
statement in which Mr. Hickcox’s fancy seems to have ripened 
into its legitimate fruit. 

In a paper read before the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, on the 6th of May, 1868, by the Rey. Benjamin F. De 
Costa, A. M., of New York, in speaking of Vermont, he says, 
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‘the authorities actually had a coin struck bearing the image of 
George III,’’? 

In explicitness and fullness this declaration is only surpassed 
by its utter want of foundation in truth. Mr. De Costa needed 
just such a derogatory proceeding as this would have been on the 
part of Vermont to help out a favorite theory, and as it was to be 
had by rounding out the insinuations and loose statements of the 
writers to whom we have referred, he appears unwittingly to have 
fallen into the tempting snare. Had he taken proper pains to 
look for the evidence on which the charge he was making must 
rest, we presume it would never have been made. We have set 
forth in the earlier pages of this paper all of the proceedings of 
the ** authorities’ in the State of Vermont on the subject of coin- 
age. And they did not order any coins to be struck ‘bearing the 
image of George III.”’ On the contrary they laid down very spe- 
cifically the devices and mottoes to be used on their coins, alto- 
gether American in their character, and bound the citizen, to 
whom they gaye the exclusive right of coining in the State, under 
heavy bonds, with gentlemen as sureties of the highest standing 
and character, to strike the coins with the devices and mottoes 
established by law, and with no others. And in case he did not 
“¢ strictly and punctually attend to all the rules, regulations, direc- 
tions and restrictions or limitations” set forth or enjoined, the 
obligation of the bond was to rest upon him and his sureties in all 
its force and virtue. It is, therefore, clear to a demonstration 
that whatever coins came from the Vermont mint, the authorities 
were responsible only for those that bore their legalized mottoes 
and devices. Even if the coiner had issued others, the authorities 
had used the full power of legislation (the only power they pos- 
sessed) to prevent it. This was the utmost that could be done, 
and relieved them of all responsibility. 

But the assertion has, we understand, been made, though we 
haye not seen it in print, that the image on some of the Vermont 
coins is that of George III., while the mottoes and devices are 


1See New England Historical and Genealogical Register, Vol. xx11, 
p. 369. 
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those established by the legal authorities of the state. We have 
already alluded to this absurd pretension. The prominence of a 
single feature on one of the varieties, (almost identical with that 
on one of the Connecticut coins), but bearing no other resemblance 
to the image on the coins of George III., is the sole foundation for 
this purely fanciful and utterly cutoneble theory. It reminds us 
of the “castles in the clouds,” or the “men and women in the 
red-hot cinders,” which some imaginations so readily see. We 
need not give any serious attention to fancies so utterly base 
and idle. 

We may here remark, that after the most careful investigation of 
the whole subject we are satisfied that the irregular or “ hybrid 4 
coppers, to which allusion has been made, did not come from the 
Vermont mint. We find no evidence pointing in that direction. 
There is not even a tradition lingering in the neighborhood that 
such was the case. Mr. Harmon, the coiner, had no motive for 
such a procedure. He had the exclusive right of coining in Ver- 
mont, and during the whole period of his actual coining he had 
no revenue to pay to the State, as was the case in Connecticut, 
while the legal weight of his coins was less than that of other 
States, and he had no limitation whatever as to the quantity he 
might issue. He had a positive advantage over all competitors. 
Mr. Harmon was, moreover, under very heavy bonds, and the 
issue of a single irregular coin in Vermont would have imperiled 


1It would appear from a statement in the American Numismatic 
Manual, by M. W. Dickeson, M. D., page 106, that a similar charge is 
made touching the Connecticut coins. We make the following extract, 
not for its logic, but as a specimen of the loose talk which has prevailed 
on this subject to a considerable extent : 

“Tt is believed and expressed by some, that the bust upon these coins 
was originally intended to represent George III. As we would not 
question the patriotism of those interested in this coinage, we must con- 
clude that the art of design was at so low a standard at that time, as to 
compel the copying of some bust of their late sovereign, which was 
probably the case, as we have heard of a type of these re absolutely 
bearing the name of George III. We must suppose, however, for the 
honor of the State of Connecticut and its enterprising merchant coiners, 
that the artist of this type had not heard of the recognition of our national 
independence.” 
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his fortune, to say nothing of its damaging effect upon his stand- 
ing and character in the community in which he lived. His 
bondsmen were men of the highest respectability, both of them 
members of the legal profession; one of them was an eminent 
jurist and statesmen of his day, appointed by Washington a 
Judge of the District Court of Vermont; and afterwards was 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of his State, and a Senator in 
the Congress of the United States. These were not men to wink 
at any irregularities, certainly such as might cast suspicion upon 
their integrity, or endanger their fortunes. But Mr. Harmon, as 
we shall show in the sequel, was connected with a coining estab- 
lishment outside of his State, where “ coppers” not legalized, 
but of all descriptions, might be freely issued without endanger- 
ing his own, or the fortunes of others. Had his interests inclined 
him to issue unauthorized “ coppers,” he had no occasion to peril 
his own, or the interest of others, by striking them at his mint in 
Vermont. ; 

But the assumption that these anomalous ‘ coppers ”’ were is- 
sued by him for political reasons favoring the British crown is 
founded in extraordinary and unpardonable ignorance of history. 
There was no people anywhere more devoted to the interests of 
the Colonies struggling to be free from the British rule than the 
inhabitants of Vermont. This was true both of the private citi- 
zen and of the leading men. The property of “ tories”? was sum- 
marily confiscated, and they were treated sometimes with apparent 
harshness, and always with,opprobium and contempt. But the 
period for seeking the favor, of the Hnglish, if it had ever been 
desired, had passed long before the establishment of Mr. Har- 
mon’s mint. No coppers were issued from it, having a man’s 
head upon them, until about three years after the treaty of peace. 
And after that treaty Vermont was a part of the territory of the 
United States absolutely and by universal consent, as much as 
was Massachusetts, or Virginia, or any other State. It would 
have been a singular proceeding for the “ British in Canada,” to 
be “tampering” with the “leading men in Vermont” to make 
that State a ‘‘ crown dependency ” in violation of their late treaty 
of peace, acknowledging the independence of the United States ; 
a treaty solemnly entered into, and which the history of nearly a 
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century proves they intended to respect. This theory inyolves 
the re-opening of the whole question of American independence. 
But this whole charge is so utterly absurd, and so wholly at va- 
riance with all the facts of history, that we need not pursue it 
further. 

The origin of the anomalous coppers in question is a subject of. 
some interest to numismatists. It is, however, involved in mys- 
tery, and will probably never be wholly freed from doubt. 
That they came from any legally established mint we find no 
evidence. There are certain circumstances, however, that point 
to Ulster County, N. Y., as the probable place of their coinage. 
In the history of Schoharie County, N. Y., by Jeptha R. Simms, 
printed in 1845, we are informed that a company was established 
in April, 1787, for the avowed purpose of coining copper, pro- 
vided Congress, or any of the State Legislatures, enacted a law 
allowing individuals to coin money. 

The Company consisted of Capt. Thomas Machin, of New Grange, 
Ulster County, New York, and of Samuel Atlee, James F. Atlee, 
David Brooks, James Grier and James Giles, all of the City of New 
York. In June, following, they received into their partnership 
Reuben Harmon, Esquire, William Cooley, of Bennington County, 
Vermont, Elias Jackson, of Litchfield County, Connecticut, and 
Daniel Van Voorhis, of the City of New York, who were part- 
ners in the business of coining at Rupert. Works were erected 
at the mills of Capt. Machin, near the Great Pond in the County 
of Ulster. The profits accruing from the manufacture of coppers 
at these works, and at those in Rupert and elsewhere, if other 
works should be established, were to be divided equally among 
the ten partners. If any of them obtained an act from Congress, 
or any of the States, to coin money, the profits so arising were 
to be divided equally among them all. The company was to con- 
tinue eight years from the first day of July, 1787, the termination 
of Mr. Harmon’s right to coin in Vermont. The contract appears 
to have been carefully drawn, the duties of each partner were dis- 
tinctly assigned, and they entered into bonds in the penal sum of 
a thousand pounds for the faithful performance of their contract. 
Mr. Simms infers from Mr. Machin’s papers that they did not ac- 
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complish much before 1789, when they manufactured, perhaps, a 
thousand pounds of copper. About this time their enterprise 
probably terminated, as in a letter of one of their number to Mr. 
Machin, in October, 1790, the wish was expressed that they might 
*‘ arrive at a settlement on equitable terms, and compromise their 
matters without a tedious and expensive lawsuit.” 

Such is the establishment as described by Mr. Simms in his work 
published twenty-five years ago. We do not assume absolutely 
that the anomalous coppers came from it; but do not hesitate to 
state that there is not merely a possibility, but a very strong prob- 
ability that such was the case. It is to be observed that the man- 
ufacture commenced at Machin’s Mills about the time or a little 
after the coinage of the several States came to a close. Such of 
the old dies, as might in any way be made useful, could doubtless 
be very easily obtained. This was especially true of those in the 
Vermont mint, as several of the persons interested in it were also 
partners in the New York Company. But all the coppers issued 
by this Ulster County establishment were coined without authority 
of law. The Company had no patent or right, granted by any 
government whatever, for the coining of money. Their establish- 
ment was a sort of Gretna Green, at which certain things, unlaw- 
ful in other places, could be safely and effectually done. They 
undoubtedly issued such pieces as in the judgment of the Com- 
pany would most easily find a remunerative market. They 
were, of course, limited to no legends, devices or dates. As all 
things were lawful, they did whatever was expedient. We can 
well suppose that, in the great scarcity of small coins at that 
period, the United States and British Provinces together furnished 
an ample market. In this market, or some other, they appear to 
have distributed the proceeds of a thousand pounds of copper or 
thereabouts. The pieces thus issued undoubtedly bore some kind 
of mottoes, devices, and dates. The thousand pounds of copper 
would yield, at a low estimate, more than fifty thousand pieces of 
the average weight of the Connecticut and Vermont coins. Many 
of them, we think it fair to infer, are now to be found in the form 
of counterfeits or otherwise, in the cabinets of coin-collectors. 
Without doubt the anomalous coppers, which could not with 
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safety be struck at any lawfully established mint, and unreas 

bly, as we have shown, attributed to that of Vermont, wer 
more likely to be manufactured here than anywhere else: and 
that this was their origin, we presume will be the opinion of the 
careful numismatist and judicious reader of history, until some 
direct and satisfactory evidence to the contrary is adduced. ey 
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PRELIMINARY NOTH. 


Tue following history of Vermont, by IRA ALLEN, possesses a 
peculiar interest from the fact that it treats largely of events in 
which the author was a prominent actor. It was written and pub- 
lished in England towards the close of the last century, and having 
become quite scarce it is thought worthy of being re-produced in 
this volume. j 

Ira Allen was the youngest of six brothers, of whom Col. Ethan 
Allen was the eldest, was born at Cornwall, Connecticut, May 1, 
1751, and came to the New Hampshire Grants in 1772, when 
about twenty-one years of age. He had received a good common 
school education and was a practical land surveyor. He soon be- 
came one of the active leaders of the settlers in their struggles 
against the hostile measures of New York, and was afterwards 
prominent among the inhabitants of the territory in their resist- 
ance to the oppressions of the British crown, and also in their 
foundation of a state government and in maintaining its indepen- 
dence. He was a delegate to the several conventions of the peo- 
ple of the New Hampshire Grants preparatory to the organization 
of the state government, a member and Secretary to the Council 
of Safety that carried them successfully through the trying cam- 
paign of 1777, and when the government, under the Constitution, 
went into operation in 1778, he was elected one of the Governor’s 
Council and State Treasurer, and the next year he became Sur- 
yeyor-General, all of which offices he held by successive annual 
elections until about 1787. He was also frequently an agent 
of the state to the Continental Congress, and to several of the 
state governments, and was. the principal negotiator of the 
truce with Canada in 1781 and 1782, which prevented the inva- 
sion of the state from that province, all of which missions he con- 
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ducted with much skill and ability. Of these several matters his 
history gives a particular and interesting account. 

It appears from Mr. Allen’s preface that his principal motive 
for the preparation and publication of his history in England was 
to disabuse the public mind there in relation to a purchase by him 
of a quantity of arms in France, which had been captured by a 
British vessel, and about which a suit was then pending in the 
English Court of Admiralty. For the information of the general 
reader some account of this controversy seems necessary. 

Mr. Allen’s position as Surveyor-General had given him pecu- 
liar facilities for land speculations, in which he had extensively 
engaged. He held, or claimed to hold, title to very large quan- 
tities of lands, mostly in the northwesterly part of the state in the 
valley of Lake Champlain. He had a favorite project of increas- 
ing their value and promoting the interest of the state, by means 
of a ship canal to connect the waters of the St. Lawrence with that 
lake, of which, by application to the Governor of Canada, he pro- 
cured the survey of a route to be made as early as 1785. This 
would seem to have been the germ of an undertaking which now, 
in 1870, promises to be successfully accomplished at no very dis- 
tant day, by the common efforts of capitalists and railroad mana- 
gers of the Hastern States and Canada. 

Mr. Allen united great energy of purpose with a passion for 
speculation and adventure. In 1795 he conceived the project of 
going to Hurope to further his scheme for a canal, to dispose of 
his lands, and to purchase a quantity of arms to supply the militia 
of the state, in which they were greatly deficient, and of about 
one-fourth of which he was in command as Major-General. Taking 
with him a certificate of his character, and of the honorable public 
positions he had held, he went to England, where he arrived in 
January, 1796, and soon had an interview with the Duke of Port- 
land respecting the construction of the canal, but without any 
favorable result. He then went to Paris, where he appears to 
have disposed of some of his lands, and on the 11th of July, 1796, 
he concluded a contract with the French Directory for the pur- 
chase of “20,000 muskets with bayonets, 24 brass four pound 
field-pieces, six gun-carriages and six cannon-waggons,” declared 
in the written contract to be ‘for the use of the militia of the 
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State of Vermont.” Most of the arms were delivered on board 
of the Olive Branch, an American vessel, at Ostend, a French 
port, from which the ship sailed for New York on the 11th of No- 
vember, 1796, and on the 19th of the same month was captured 
. by a British ship of war, carricd into Portsmouth, England, and 
libeled.in the Court of Admiralty as lawful prize. 

France was at that time at war with England, but there was 
nothing in the acknowledged law of nations, or in any treaty, 
which forbid the exportation of arms from a belligerent power to 
a neutral port in a neutral vessel. The only ground on which the 
condemnation of the cargo could be claimed was that the contract 
was not real but collusive, and that instead of being intended for 
the Vermont militia, the arms were designed to be used in the 
interest of France against the territory and subjects of Great 
Britain. The proof produced by Mr. Allen was very strong in 
favor of the lona fide character of the transaction, and the cap- 
tors could bring forward no direct evidence to counteract it. They 
however claimed that the circumstances under which the arms 
were obtained were inconsistent with a fair contract of purchase, 
and were of so suspicious a character as to demand their condem- 
nation. By the written contract produced by Mr. Allen, it ap- 
peared that he was to pay twenty-five livres, or about five dollars, 
for each musket, and that one hundred thousand livres, or one- 
fifth of the purchase money, had been paid in cash, and that for 
the other four-fifths a credit, on the personal obligation of Mr. 
Allen, had been given him for seven years, on annual interest at 
the rate of five per cent. 

France at this time was at war, not only with England, but with 
other European powers, had an army of invasion in Italy, and 
was maintaining on her north-eastern frontier a doubtful struggle 
with Austria. That the French government, at such a time, should 
sell to a stranger and foreigner such a quantity of arms, on such 
liberal terms of payment, to be carried out of the country, and es- 
pecially to the United States, with which their relations were of a 
threatening character, was declared to be altogether improbable. 
The fairness of the transaction was violently assailed in London 
and other newspapers. It was charged that Mr. Allen had no au- 
thority from the State of Vermont to make the purchase, which 
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was indeed true; that he was ‘‘a Jacobin friend of France,” em- 
ployed by the Directory; that the arms were intended to be used 
in a contemplated revolt against the British government in Canada, 
and were connected with an attempt of that kind alleged to have 
been fomented by Mr. Adel, the French Minister to the United . 
States, and for which a Major McLane had been convicted of 
treason and executed at Quebec. Mr. Allen replied to these char- 
ges with earnestness and ability, in newspaper and pamphlet pub- 
lications, and in a volume of four hundred pages, entitled The 
Olive Branch, printed in London early in 1798, in which the eyi- 
dence produced by him in the Court of Admiralty and the pro- 
ceedings of said court were largely set forth. He also prepared 
and published his History of Vermont, to show that the extent and 
population of the state was such as to need the arms he had ob- 
tained, and that his own relations and those of the people of the 
state, with the governing authorities of Canada, were of so friendly 
and confidential a character as to preclude the supposition that any’ 
hostile measures against that province could have been intended. 

The Judge in Admiralty having, in December 1797, decided in 
favor of the captors, Mr. Allen appealed to a higher Court, and 
the proceedings were protracted at great trouble and expense to 
him until February, 1804, when the Appellate Court ordered the 
arms to be restored to him; but, on the ground that there had been 
probable cause for their seizure, directed him to pay the costs of 
the captors. These, together with his own costs and expenditures 
in the controversy, amounted to many thousands of dollars. The 
arms, previous to the final decision, had been delivered to Mr. 
Allen on his procuring sufficient bonds to abide such decree as 
the Court should make respecting them, and had been sent to 
New York for sale for his benefit. The consignees, without 
making any payment to him or rendering any account of their 
sales, became bankrupt, and this, with his other losses and expen- 
ditures, involved him in pecuniary difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, from which he was never afterwards able to extricate 
himself. He returned to Vermont for short periods, but left the 
state in the fall of 1804, and thereafter continued to reside in 
Philadelphia, where he died January 7, 1814. 

In 1805, Mr. Allen published in Philadelphia another volume of 
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over five hundred pages, entitled The Olive Branch, giving a 
further account of the proceedings, and treating also of other 
personal as well as historical and political matters. He also 
published in Philadelphia, in 1807, a pamphlet containing some 
additional comments on the Olive Branch controversy, and re- 
lating also to controversies and pecuniary difficulties of his with 
some Vermonters and others. From these several publications 
the foregoing accounts have been compiled. 

Although it cannot be denied that the purpose for which the 
arms were obtained by Mr. Allen from the French Government 
was liable to some degree of suspicion, yet it is difficult to 
read the great mass of evidence produced by him to show the 
fairness of the transaction, without being convinced that his real 
object was to furnish the militia of Vermont with arms, of which 
they were greatly deficient, and with which each individual was 
required by law to supply himself under the penalty of a consid- 
erable fine. Mr. Allen expected to be able to dispose of the 
arms on such reasonable terms as to secure their ready sale, and 
at the same time at such an advance on their cost as to make it a 
successful and profitable pecuniary speculation. This he proba- 
bly would have done, if the passage of his vessel to New York 
had not been interrupted. 

One of the principal objects of Mr. Allen in his history having 
been to defend himself before the English public against charges 
of a design to excite an insurrection and revolt in Canada, he 
would be personally interested, to represent that his own relations 
and those of the people of Vermont with the government of that 
province, were of the most friendly and intimate character. Per- 
haps what he says on that subject should for that reason be taken 
with some degree of allowance. 

Mr. Allen apologizes in his preface for any inaccuracies of dates 
and for other minor errors in his history, on account of its having 
been prepared when he was ‘ remote from original documents ” 
and under peculiar embarrassments. Some of these errors are 
noticed and corrected in the following reprint in brief foot notes, 
which notes are referred to by figures and included in brackets to 
distinguish them from those in the original work, which are 
marked in the usual manner. 
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PREFACE. 


On E reason amongst others that led to the publication of this me- 
moir, was the proceedings of the High Court of Admiralty of England, 
relative to twenty thousand muskets with their bayonets, twenty-four 
brass four-pound field-pieces, six gun-carriages, and six cannon-waggons, 
purchased at Paris, in July, 1796, by the Author, from the French Gov- 
ernment, for the equipment of the militia in the State of Vermont, in 
America, according to the written request of Thomas Chittenden, Gov- 
ernor and Captain General of said State, in 1795. Those arms being 
thus purchased, the ship Olive Branch, a neutral bottom, was chartered 
in London to convey them to New York ; she received her cargo at Os- 
tend, and on the 11th of November, 1796, sailed from that Port for New 
York, and on the 19th of the same month, was taken by his Majesty’s 
Ss of war the Audacious, Davidge Gould, Esq ; Commander, in 
latitude 47 7 north, and ieee 10 41 west from the meridian of 
London, and brought to Portsmouth, and soon after libelled by the Cap- 
tors in the High Court of Admiralty at London, where the Author of the 
following pages laid in his claim to the cargo in due form of law. In 
the course of this cause the character of the people of Vermont and 
that of the claimant were frequently called in question, which operated 
as a stimulus to this publication. 


Li 


The public are therefore most respectfully referred to the “ Particu- 
lars of the capture of the ship Olive Branch, laden with a cargo of arms, 
&c. the property of Major General Ira Allen, destined for supplying the 
militia of Vermont, and captured by his Britannic Majesty’s ship of war 
Audacious, together with the proceedings and evidence before the High 
Court of Admiralty of Great Britain, Vol. I. by Ira Allen, Esq; of Ver- 
mont, in the United States of America, the claimant in this cause, and 
printed by J. W. Myers, No. 2, Paternoster-Row, London, 1798.” 


The aim of the writer has been to lay open the source of conten- 
V tion between Vermont and New York, and the reasons which ins 
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duced the former to repudiate both the jurisdiction and claim of the 
latter, before and during the American revolution, and also to point out 
the embarrassments the people met with in founding and establishing 
the independence of the State against the intrigues and claims of New 
York, New Hampshire, and Massachuseets, supported as they were by 
repeated resolyes of Congress; when they were exposed to the power 
of a British army in Canada, &c. 


Thus surrounded on every side, when their numbers were small, with- 
out affluence, and in a perilous situation ; necessity, the mother of in- 
vention, instituted policy in place of power, which the author attempts 
to explain, but for want of documents and certain political expedients, 
some matters will be omitted till a future edition (in Vermont). 


To state from memory historical facts relative to Vermont, many years 
past, with precision and correctness of dates, remote from original docu- 
ments, is not to be expected, especially from a person involved in mer- 
cantile concerns, and embarrassed in a suit of much consequence ; 
when Europe is affected with continental revolutions, and America 
feels the consequence ; under such circumstances the Author relies on 
the public indulgence to pardon and correct all errors and inevitable im- 
perfections, until they may be noted in a future impression. 


sVel: 


_ Many of the principal actors in establishing the independence of Ver- 
mont being numbered with the dead, the writer considered it his duty, 
while detained in this country, to spend a few weeks in relating the 
various manceuvres made use of to perfect the constitution and Govern- 
ment of Vermont, which equally defends the rights and liberties of all. 


Hereafter it may be proper further to explain the proceedings of New 
York against Vermont, as they were literally contrary to the orders of 
the King and Privy Council, and as they laid the foundation for the in- 
dependence of Vermont. The conduct of the late colony of New York 
tended much to sour the minds of other colonists against the Govern- 

ment of Great Britain, believing as they did, that the Governor 
T and Council of New York acted in conformity to instructions from 
the British Cabinet. The principles of the controversy between New 
York and Vermont were spread and well understood in the colonies sey- 
eral years before the American war began, and no doubt had considerable 
influence in hastening and bringing about the revolution of America. 


Aes 


An appendix has been formed and subjoined to answer a number of 
queries of a gentleman respecting the general state of the country, its 
productions and habits. 


The AUTHOR, 


THE 
NATURAL and POLITICAL 


HISTORY 


OF 


VERMONT. 


—— EO 


HE territory forming the present independent State of Ver- 
mont, is situate between 42° 45’ and 45 degrees of north 
latitude, and between 3° 53’ and 5° 46% of longitude, east of the 
city of Washington, which corresponds with 71° 22’ and 73° 15’ 
west of London, and 73° 47’ and 75° 40/ of longitude west from 
Paris. It is bounded at the east on the west bank of Connecticut 
River, which is the western bounds of New Hampshire ; on the 
north by the south line of Lower Canada; on the west by the 
waters of Lake Champlain, East Bay, and up Poultney River 
where it intersects the west line of Poultney ; thence by a strait 
. line to the north west corner of Massachusett ; and thence east on 
the north line of Massachusett to Connecticut River. Its length 
» measured by the latitude is one hundred and fifty-six miles 

“ and three-eight’s of a mile; its north line is ninety miles and 
one-fourth, and its south is forty-one miles. Its mean breadth is 
nearly sixty-five miles, which gives 10,164 superficial square miles 
and three-eighths, or 6,505,200 acres. The lands included with- 
in the State are fertile and well calculated for agriculture; the 
soil, with few exceptions, is deep, rich, moist, loamy, warm, and 
of a dark colour and loose contexture ; wheat, Indian corn, and 
other kinds of grain grow and flourish luxuriantly as soon as the 
woods are removed, without the use of the plough ; and after the 
first crop naturally produces grass for grazing and mowing. The 
face of the country affords different aspects; the lands adjoining 
the rivers are extensive fine plains and meadows; at a distance 
they rise into hills and mountains with many beautiful and pro- 
ductive valleys between them; springs and streams issue from 
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those hills and mountains, which plentifully supply and fertilize 
the earth. The Green Mountains begin in Canada near the Bay 
of Chaleur, and one branch runs through Vermont, Massachusett, 
and Connecticut, and ends near New Haven. Their general 
course is from N. N. east to 8. S. west, and they divide Vermont 
nearly in the centre; from ten to fifteen miles in width, and are 
the reservoirs of water to supply the adjacent hills and country ; 
they are principally cloathed with spruce, hemlock, firs, some pine, 
and other ever greens. The whole range is composed of huge 

rocks confusedly piled on one another, though in many places 

are large inlets of excellent land, which will be of more value 
for grazing than the low country, as they are but seldom exposed 
to droughts, and the grass is more nutritious. The humidity and 
height of these mountains render the air several degrees colder 
than it is in the flat country. The greatest height of Killington 
Peak (according to Dr. Williams) is 3454 feet above the level 
of the ocean, and the highest mountain within the State, whose 
summit has been taken by actual mensuration; though it is con- 
cluded the Camel’s Rump and Mansfield Mountain, if measured, 
would be found to exceed that,* yet not more than half the height 
of the White Hills, the highest mountains in New England, which 
are said to be about 7,800 feet? above the level of the sea, and but 
a little below the line of perpetual congelation in the same latitude 
in Europe.* Lake Champlain separates Vermont from the State 
of New York; its length (reckoning from White Hall ,+ in the 
State of New York, to Fort St. Johns, in Lower Canada) is about 
one hundred and sixty miles, and its mean width near five 
miles. It contains three valuable islands which are within the 
jurisdiction of Vermont, viz. the north and south heroes, and La . 
Motte. Lake Mumphramagog is about forty miles long and nearly 

three miles broad; its greatest part lies in Lower Canada; 

the division line at latitude 45° crosses it; the lands and 
timber circumjacent to it are principally good, though at present 
the former is but partially cultivated. It discharges itself into the 
River St. Lawrence at the north, through the River St. Francois 
and Lake St. Peters; its navigation is more impeded by rapids 


* 44° 154, + Formerly Skeensborough. 


1 [By the report of the Geological Survey of the state, made in 1859, 
Vol. 11, p. 876, it appears that the height of the three mountains above 
the ocean is as follows : 


IM RovobonneddewakcsarWtoke Ans dos moe ae os dowilakos sbawles< 4348 feet. 
Killington —Péak. 08 2. ee ass We ees 4180 “ 
Camels Prunipy 8b. ek See ee OS eee 4083 “ J] 


2 [ 6634 feet.— Mitchell. ] 
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and falls than the River Sorel is from St. John’s to Chamble, 
through which Champlain empties into St. Lawrence. 


In 1785 Captain Twist made a survey and level to ascertain the 
expence of a canal from the River St. Lawrence to Lake Cham- 
plain. By his report it is said to appear that the sum of twenty- 
seven thousand pounds sterling would make a canal sufficient for 
a ship of 200 tons to pass into Lake Champlain, which would ex- 
tend a navigation 180 miles into the country, and make Lake 
Champlain a port; an idea which Congress have already antici- 
pated, by the actual establishment of a custom-house at Alburg, 
near the entrance of the Lake. 


The Rivers Missisqui, La Moile, and Onion, on the west side of 
the Green Mountains, flow into Champlain, and are of considerable 
extent. Otter Creek would be called a river in Europe, being 
equal in magnitude to either of the rivers beforementioned ; so 

would many other streams which have not that appellation, 
though much larger than the Jsis, so highly celebrated by the 
poets of Oxford. The Missisqui rises in Kellyvale, and runs 
north across the south line of Canada, thence turning S. westerly 
re-enters Vermont at Richford, and after a course of about seventy 
miles, discharges itself into Missisqui Bay at Highgate. This 
meandring river is. navigable for large boats to Swanton Falls. 
La Moile and Onion Rivers are nearly of the same extent, and 
run in a serpentine manner. - Otter Creek flows in a northward 
course nearly 90 miles, and unites with Champlain at Ferrisburg ; 
large vessels go up eight miles to the falls at Vergennes. The 
rivers and streams on the east side of the Green Mountains are 
more numerous, but of less magnitude, than those on the west, and 
all of them fall into Connecticut River; the most considerable are 
West River, White River, and Posoomsuck. The surface of the 
country appears to have undergone various changes. Large trunks 
of trees have been found in some places as low as thirty feet under 
the earth, which, no doubt, have lain there for ages, and from va- 
rious circumstances, it is evident they once flourished above the 
spot where they lie. The floods, from time to time, have changed 
the beds of several of our rivers, as the different strata at twenty, 
thirty, and forty feet below the surface evince ; and there is rea- 
son to conclude that the intervals have thereby been formed. The 
operation of water upon solid rocks indicates a very remote period, 
and proves they have been long subject to the power of that ele- 
ment, which has worn holes, of different forms, and a depth 
that astonishes the human mind. ‘Travellers often have paid 
attention to the perforated rocks in Black River, at Cavendish. 
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About three miles from Burlington Bay, the River Onion pre- 
sents a singular contraction, about seventy-five feet in breadth, 
depth unknown. Two rocks rise at this point on each side, opposite 
to each other, which pointed out the ease of making a wooden 
bridge across it, ninety feet above the water, and which has been 
found exceedingly convenient to passengers. Above and below 
this narrow place, the water is computed to be eighty-seven yards 
in breadth. How or in what manner this happened is a question 
worthy the enquiry of the naturalist, especially, when we view a 
channel south of this river which resembles the old bed of one, 
and if so, hence it is probable to conjecture, that the fertile lands, 
for several miles up said river, might have once been the bed of a 
lake, which supposition is farther strengthened by the following 
curious fact, well authenticated : 


At Judge Lane’s, in digging a well near the said river, at the 
depth of twenty-four feet, wood was found, and about thirty frogs 
were discovered, but so apparently petrified that it was difficult to 
distinguish them from so many small stones. When brought out of 

7 the well, disengaged from the earth, and exposed to the air, 

they gradually felt the vivifying beams of the sun, and, to 
the surprize of all present, leaped away with as much animation as 
if they had never lain in their subterraneous prison. The place 
where this well was sunk, was on high grounds, often surrounded 
by the river in flood times ; large pines, and the ancient fragments . 
of them, are found on this land; from the appearance of the 
growth of this timber, those frogs we may well suppose to have 
remained under ground six hundred years.. To account for this 
phenomenon, we must suppose some convulsion of nature to have 
buried those animals thus deep, whilst in a torpid state, and thus 
being excluded from the air, continued in the state in which they 
were found. 


The River Onion, in passing through the range of the Green 
Mountains, also exhibits another curiosity :——A stone bridge, 
consisting of one entire fragment, over which a man may pass, 
and which appears to have been separated from a perpendicular 
rock on the south side, two hundred feet high. Above and below 
this place, the water may be about one hundred yards in breadth. 
The river flows underneath this bridge in low water, but when 
swelled with floods, runs over. 


In the spring of 1783, the dissolving snow and heavy rains 
swelled the River Poultney to such an extraordinary height, that 
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it broke its usual bounds at Fair-haven, whence it rushed with 

such impetuosity through a pine plain as to form a new chan- 
nel, which is the less surprizing, as the soil was of a light texture 
on a stratum of hard blue clay, which it even wore away with such 
force as to discolour the water upwards of four months, sometimes 
extending to Crown Point,-a course of fifty miles. It soon de- 
serted Colonel Clark’s intended mill, seat, and fall, and poured 
so rapid a torrent as to undermine and carry off lofty pines, the 
tops of which, when fallen in, and held by the roots, did not fathom 
the bottom. What is strange, logs of wood were found in the 
banks, thirty feet ‘beneath the surface of the soil, and different 
layers of earth, at different depths. It is not easy to account for 
these circumstances. Let us suppose for a moment, that the pres- 
ent interval above this fall, was once the bed of a lake, through 
which the river ran, and that in the order of nature, and the course 
of time, wood, sand, &c. carried down by floods, choaked up the 
lake. The waters being no longer retained in their usual reser- 
voir, rolled with all their strength, the effects of which, at length, 
disclosed the materials of its original bed. 


Vermont contains almost every thing within itself that can con- 
tribute to the immediate wants, convenience, and even luxury of 
man. This State abounds with different kinds of iron ore, 
well suited for hollow ware, bar-iron, and steel, together 
with lead and copper ore, ochre, red and ycllow, lime-stone, and 
marble, white and beautifully clouded; and other kind of build- 
ing stone: different sorts of clay for bricks, &c. materials from 
which putty of a good quality is made; springs which produce 
salts equal to that of Epsom ; white pitch, yellow pine, oak, white, 
red, and black ; and other species of useful timber, amongst which 
is the sugar maple, from which the farmers often make more sugar 
than serves for the usual consumption of their families, by the use 
of their kitchen utensils; good hops and grapes grow sponta- 
neously in the uncultivated intervals; apples, pears, plumbs, dam- 
ascenes, red, black, and choke cherries, currants, gooseberries, 
rasberries, strawberries, melons, squashes, pompkins, &c. rise to 
great perfection in open fields and gardens. 


The climate of Vermont is friendly to population and longevity ; 
the air is salubrious, notwithstanding it partakes of heat and cold 
in high degrees*, which gradually make their approaches. The 


*The extremes of heat and cold may be considered by Farenheit’s 
thermometer ; greatest height 94°, least height 27° below, and the mean 
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frosts commonly retire about the 20th of April and return in Oc- 
9 tober. Their first appearance is on the low lands in the con- 
gelation of the dews and vapours. High winds are found to 
prevent the humidity of the night falling on the earth, and fogs 
retain so much heat as to defeat the bad effects of a frost on vege- 
tables and fruit. From the latter part of December to the last of 
March the snow covers the low lands from one to two feet in 
depth, and the mountains from two to four. It remains longer 
on the mountains than the valleys and hills. As soon as the 
snows melt off the mountains, the earth appears to be fertilized, 
and vegetation comes on rapidly; with a little cultivation the 
ground is prepared to receive the seed, and the vegetables soon 
spring forth to perfection. 


The severity of the winter seldom kills young trees, or freezes 
any of the cattle, although they are not housed; nor is the cold 
so affecting to the inhabitants as the extremes and sudden trans- 
ition from heat to cold on the sea coasts; there is a steady, set- 
tled frost, for three months, and generally with little variation ; 
the people, being accustomed to it, dress accordingly, and are far 
more healthy during this season than those who are subject to the 
vicissitudes of heat and cold near the ocean. 


The most prevalent winds are west, north west, and northerly ; 
they are dry and elastic. Those from the south and south west 
are warm and more relaxing. The weather is generally fair 
in winter. The snows are frequent, and for the most part 
fall in small quantities, without high winds. Rain is uncommon 
in the winter, but hail is not. In April and May the weather 
becomes mild, attended with frequent showers, which promote vege- 
tation. Though the weather, during the summer months, is gen- 
erally clear and settled, yet it has been found, by meteorological 
observations, that near double the quantity of rain falls in Ver- 
mont to what falls in the same parallel of latitude in Europe. 
Naturalists attribute this to the forests and the uncultivated state 
of the country, which furnish more water for the formation of 
clouds, but notwithstanding this opinion, many parts of America 
suffer more from droughts than any part of Hurope. 


The heat in the middle of the summer days is often uncomfort- 
able, though the nights are cool and agreeable... The weather 


heat, according to three years observations by Dr. Williams, in latitude 
43° 38’, at 438° one-half, and which is more than 10° degrees below the 
mean heat of the cells of the Observatory at Paris. 
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from the 15th of May to the 20th of October is, on the whole, 
very pleasant. Thunder and lightening are frequent in May, 
June, July, and August. The Aurora Borealis is the most com- 
-mon in March, September, and October, but is not unusual at 
other times of the year. 


The climate admits of melioration’as the woods are cleared 
away. The want of accurate meteorological observations pre- 

g vents our determining whether the rain has decreased in the 

~ same proportion with the snow: Certain it is, that the snow 
has decreased in a very visible manner since settling and clearing 
the lands, in many parts of the State. Perhaps the decrease of 
snow and rain will keep pace with the temperature of the atmos- 
phere, which, in a century and a half (according to Dr. Williams) 
has changed for the better, between ten and twelve degrees, 
though at present about ten or twelve degrees colder than in the 
same latitude in Hurope. Many of the small springs, streams, and 
brooks, have dried up; miry places and large swamps have been 
converted into the richest meadows and arable lands. One of the 
first effects of cultivation is the dissipation of the waters, and a 
change in the swampy soil to that of dry and fertile lands. The 
forests abound with almost innumerable kinds of trees, shrubs, 
and vines; among the former, (reckoning the most useful) are 
the pine, cedar, maple, oak, ash, hickory, and wild cherry. Many 
vegetables are indigenous, and possessed of sanative qualities in a 
high degree, as far as has been proved in their application to 
medicinal purposes. 


Various kinds of quadrupeds, peculiar to a northern and cold 
climate, are found in Vermont. Dr. Williams enumerates thirty- 
six. According to that able naturalist, Count de Buffon, there 
are seventy-five in America peculiar to it, and twenty-five which 
1g ae not, making in the whole one hundred. He concludes, 

that there are about two hundred diffused over the face of 
“the globe. Vermont is not less fruitful in birds and fishes, than 
in the four-footed race. 


The extensive lakes and rivers in Vermont, and those contigu- 
ous thereto, are abundantly stored with fish, which in magnitude, 
variety, and flavour, equal, and in many respects excel those of 
the same species in Hurope, particularly sturgeon, salmon, salmon- 
trout, muskinunge, pike, &c. and in Davis and Lester Lakes, 
trouts are often taken from 20 to 30lbs. weight, with a line from 
70 to 100 feet in length. Nature is not less bountiful to this 
State in fowl and quadrupeds of different kinds. The most use- 

43 ful 
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ful in the first class are wild geese and ducks, partridge, pheas- 
ant, wild-pigeon, quail, &c. In the second, moose-deer, bear, 
beaver, hare, rabbit, otter, &c. independent of a large and in- 
creasing stock of domestic animals. Hunting, fishing, and fowl- 
ing, are free to all orders, in all seasons, except the killing of 
deer from the beginning of January to the first of September, as 
in part of that interval the skin and carcass are not so valuable ; 
the intent of the other part of this law (founded on nature) is to 
preserve the young till they can exist without the dam. 


In 1741, the line, called the east and west line, which was the 
boundary between the provinces of New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusett, was ran and established. This line extended southward 

A further than had been imagined, and included in New Hamp- 

shire the fort called Fort Dummer, which had been built and 
garrisoned by Massachusett’s, but afterwards was supported at 
the joint expence of both provinces, as a mutual defence against 
the inroads of the savages, as the adjacent country, at the com- 
mencement of the war in 1754, was nearly a wilderness. A few 
families settled at and near this fort, as early as 1724, contiguous 
to Connecticut River, on locations from and under the Province of 
Massachusett, which lands were afterwards granted by Benning 
Wentworth, Governor of the Province of New Hampshire, in | 
townships of six niles square each, by the names of Hinsdale, . 
Brattleboro’, and Fulham; and the dispute about the lands and 
titles was accommodated. A few Dutch families settled on the 
banks of Hoosoock River, without any titles to the lands, and 
which were afterwards granted by the Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, under the name of Pownal. Near the south line of this 
township were two block forts erected by Massachusett’s to guard 
the frontiers against the Indians and Canadians, whose incursions 
were dangerous. In 1731, the French erected the garrisons of 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and commenced settlements on 
Seignoral Grants, contiguous to Lake Champlain; the most 
flourishing of these was a settlement upon a point called Chimney 
Point, opposite to Crown Point, upon the said lake.* On the Mis- 
sisqui River was a large Indian town, which became greatly de- 

- populated about 1730, by a mortal sickness that raged among 

*? them; in consequence of: which they evacuated the place, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the savages, and settled on the River 
St. Francoise, to get rid of Hoggomog, (the devil) leaving their 
beautiful fields, which extended four miles on the river, waste. 


1 [ The French began their fortifications at Ticonderoga in 1755. Col. 
His. N. Y., Vol. V1, p. 1001, 1003, 1021.] ; 
n 
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In pursuance to orders and instructions from his Britannic Majesty 
and the Privy Council, the Governor of New Hampshire (Benning 
Wentworth) proceeded, in 1749, to grant the lands on the west 
of Connecticut River, and north of the division line between the 
two Provinces, to such persons as would settle on and cultivate 
the same; those grants went under the title of New Hampshire 
Grants, each grant being six miles square, to sixty-eight proprie- 
tors, in equal shares, whose names were entered on the charter, 
reserving to himself 500 acres at the corner of every township, 
which were considered as two shares. Also reserving four public 
rights, viz. one to the Society for the propagation of the Gospel 
in foreign parts, one for a perpetual glebe to the Church of Eng- 
land, as by law established, one for the first settled Minister of the 
Gospel in the town, and one for the benefit of a School. The 
patentees or possessors after ten years were to pay ninepence ster- 
ling per annum on each and every hundred acres, as quit-rent to 
his Majesty. Each township was erected into a corporation, and 
authorized to act as such; and so soon as fifty families were settled 
therein, they were to have the privilege of a fair. 


; It is to be remembered, that Governor Wentworth made 
about one hundred and forty grants on similar principles, be- 
tween 1749 and 1764, yet few settlements were made on them till 
after the capture of Montreal in 1761, and the reduction of Can- 
ada. In the course of this war, the French abandoned their 
patents, burnt their houses, and removed to Canada with the In- 
dians, who had been a heavy scourge to the frontiers of New Ene- 
land, from its first settlement in 1620. Many of the patentees on the 
New Hampshire Grants, passed through the wilderness as soldiers, 
in the war against Canada; a road was cut from No. 4, (Charles- 
town)on Connecticut River, to Crown Point; others had traversed 
those woods as hunters and scouting parties, by which means they 
discovered the beauties of the country, and the richness of the 
soil; a country that had been hitherto reserved by contending na- 
tions as a barrier, and proved asnare for the subjects of both. At 
the happy period when Canada and New England became subject 
to one king, this wilderness was rapidly settled, and soon changed 
into fruitful fields and pleasant gardens, as there were no longer 
any savages to make the inhabitants afraid. 


‘To check the proceedings of New Hampshire, and to intimi- 
date the settlers, Mr. Colden, Lieutenant Governor of New York, 
17 issued a proclamation*, reciting the grants to the Duke of 
York, asserting their validity, claiming the jurisdiction as far 
east 

* 1763, December 8th, 
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east as Connecticut River, and commanding the Sheriff of the 
County of Albany to make a return of the names of all persons 
who, under colour of the New Hampshire Grants, had taken pos- 
session of any lands to the west of the river. 


‘To prevent the effects that might arise from this proclama- 
tion, the Governor of New Hampshire put forth another procla- 
mation*, declaring the grant to the Duke of York to be obsolete ; 
that New Hampshire extended as far to the west as Massachu- 
sett’s and Connecticut; that the grants made by New Hampshire 
would be confirmed, if the jurisdiction should be altered ; the set- 
lers were exhorted not to be intimidated, but to be industrious 
and diligent in cultivating their lands; and civil officers were re- 
quired to exercise jurisdiction as far westward as grants had been 
made, and to punish all disturbers of the peace.” 


Their prosperity and happy situation raised the envy of a num- 
ber of avaricious and designing men in the colony of New York, 
who devised ways and means to change the jurisdiction, and at- 
tempted to dispossess the inhabitants and proprietors of their 
property. Their plan was curious as it was culpable. In 1763, 

strangers were observed to pass through the district of the 

New Hampshire Grants, under the pretence of speculating in 
lands, but it was known that under this pretext they carefully 
took down the names of the inhabitants. Soon after, a petition 
to his Majesty and the Privy Council was made out, as was sup- 
posed, signed with the names of the settlers, and sent to London, 
praying that the district, lying west of Connecticut River, might 
be annexed to the Colony of New York, in consequence of its 
local situation, as best calculated to promote trade ; and that the 
western bank of Connecticut River might be appointed the eastern 
boundary thereof. The petition had its effect; for on July the 
20th, 1764, an order passed in council, declaring the western 
bank of Connecticut River, opposite the Province of New Hamp- 
shire, to be of right the eastern boundary of New York. The juris- 
diction being changed by his Majesty’s order, and the reasons not 
known, the people on the grants under New Hampshire acquiesced, 
never entertaining an idea that the title of their lands would be 
called in question, when both were royal governments. The Goy- 
ernor of New Hampshire remonstrated against this loss of territory, 
and represented it to be injurious to the settlement and peace of the 
country ; but his council being contracted in their politics, and more 
fond of gratifying the over-bearing influence of the favourite colony 


* 1764, March 13th. 
of 
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of New York, than of the just remonstrance of their Governor, 
induced his Excellency, of course, to relinquish all civil and 
military government over his grants west of the Connecticut 
River ; and in his proclamation, he recommended to the proprie- 
tors and settlers submission and due obedience to the authority 
and laws of the colony of New York, whereupon the Governor of 
New York issued his proclamation, claiming the jurisdiction, and 
requiring the inhabitants to deliver up their New Hampshire 
titles, and take out new grants of ‘their lands, which was to be 
granted the settlers upon paying half the usual fees. Civil and 
military officers were accordingly appointed among the people of 
the New Hampshire Grants, and every thing seemed to presage 
happiness and prosperity. But their prospects were soon cloud-~ 
ed; for the Governor of the colony of New York, who, with the 
advice of his council, on seeing the people not disposed to 
purchase their own lands over again, proceeded to re-grant 
the lands which they already held under the grant of one 
Royal Governor, whose authority was equal to that of any 
other Royal Governor. Fees of office, rather than justice or 
sound policy, actuated the Governor of New York, as will appear 
in the sequel ; for certain of his favorites, who had distinguished 
themselves in procuring the change of jurisdiction, obtained ex- 
tensive grants of other people’s property. This conduct alarmed 
the settlers, not knowing what measures were best to secure their 
common interest ; all being willing to own the jurisdiction of New 
20 York, but none being disposed to yield their lands; they 
~~ therefore remonstrated against the injustice and illegality of 
one Governor superseding the grants of another; that the change 
of jurisdiction could not alter the state of private property ; that 
the object of the Crown was originally to give the lands to the set- 
tlers; and finally, that it made no difference to the King which prov- 
ince held the jurisdiction if the quit-rents were not to be changed 
from their New Hampshire establishment of nine-pence sterling the 
hundred acres, though the Grants under the colony of New York 
established them at two shillings and six pence. Those just and 
equitable assertions weighed not with the Governor and Council 
of New York so much as the fees, and they determined to perse- 
vere in re-granting the lands, and to enforce obedience to their 
measures both by civil and military law. The Governor used 
however some policy to complete his injustice, he made a differ- 
ence between the settlers on the east and west sides of the Green 
Mountains. Some leading characters on the east side, by yielding 
up their New Hampshire grants, had new or confirmation grants 
: from 
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from New York on paying half fees.* This plan was intended to 
divide the people, while the settlers on the west side had their 
lands re-granted, and were called on to acknowledge themselves 
tenants to the Grantees under New York; this demand was not 
24 complied with by the settlers, who replied that the fee simple 
~" of the lands rested in the possessors. The settlers called a 
Convention of Representatives from the several towns on the west 
side of the Green Mountains, who, on mature deliberation, agreed 
to send an Agent to the Court of Great Britain, to state to the 
King and Council the illegal and unjust proceedings of the Goy- 
ernor of New York, and to obtain redress of their grievance ; 
they appointed Samuel Robinson, Esq; of Bennington, as their 
Agent ; he accordingly repaired to London, and stated the griey- 
ance that the people laboured under, through the illegal conduct 
of the Governor and Council of New York, but unfortunately was 
taken sick and died, and was buried in Westminster-Abbey. Af- 
ter his death, his Majesty and Privy Council took the Petition 
into consideration ; and in July, 1767, passed an order, ‘ His 
‘‘ Majesty doth hereby strictly charge, require, and command, that 
‘‘the Governor or Commander in Chief of his Majesty’s province 
‘‘ of New York, for the time being, do not, upon pain of his Ma- 
‘‘jesty’s highest displeasure, presume to make any grants whatso- 
“ever, of any part of the lands described in the said report, until 
‘his Majesty’s further pleasure shall be known concerning the 
‘‘same.”! This Royal prohibition was sent to the Governor, but 
was kept private by him and his Council, for near two years. In 
the mean time the persecutions of the settlers were carried on by 
the Governor and his land-monopolists. About this time Smith’s 
99 History of New York was industriously circulated, in which 
“~ he attempts to prove that the colony had an ancient and in- 
disputable title to the lands west of Connecticut river, in virtue of 
a grant of King Charles IL. to his brother James Duke of York, 
containing “ all the lands from the west side of Connecticut river, 
‘“‘ to the east side of Delaware-bay.”’ 


* The fees to the Governor of New Hampshire, for granting a town- 
ship, were about three hundred Dollars ; under the Governor of New 
York they generally exceeded two thousand Dollars. 


1/ Mr. Allen is in error in regard to Mr. Robinson. His death did 
not take place till October, 27, 1767, more than three months after the 
prohibitory order was made. He was interred in the burial ground be- 
longing to the Rey. Mr. Whitefield’s Church. For an account of his 
mission and death, see H. Halls Vt., chap. 1X, p. 85-97. ] 

In 
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In order to promote a further division between the people on 
the east and west side of the Green Mountains, the Governor of 
New York gave civil and military commissions to the leading 
characters on the east side. Mr. Nathan Stone, of Windsor, rais- 
ed a large party to oppose the overbearing power of the Governor 
and Council of New York, but finally was overpowered and sub- 
mitted ; and soon after was appointed Colonel of the militia in the 
county of Cumberland, which then included all the New Hamp- 
shire grants east of the Green Mountains and west of Connecticut 
river. This county being so extensive, and other men wishing for 
preferment, the Governor and Council divided it, and established 
the county of Gloucester to the north. The new county was di- 
vided into half shires, Newbury and Kingsland,* and (strange to 
relate) a log Court House and Goal were erected at the latter 
place, though in the wilderness, and eight miles distant from any 

23 settlement; there the Courts were opened and adjourned 
to Newbury. The Governor, by this stratagem, partially 
brought the eastern counties to coincide with the interest of New 
York, and placed the western district in the interior of the Gov- 
ernment, thereby thinking to compel them. to submit as tenants to 
the Grantees, under New York; forgetting that men, who had 
braved every danger and hardship attending the settlement of an 
uncultivated country, would not tamely submit to a mercenary 
Governor and a set of land-jobbers, having no legal or equitable 
right to the land and labours of others; the contest grew warm 
and serious; writs of ejectment were issued, and served on 
sundry persons, and returned to the supreme Court at Albany ; 
some officers were opposed by the people and prevented serving 
their writs. 


Kthan Allen, Esq; a proprietor under the New Hampshire 
Grants, was appointed by the people their Agent; his first step 
was to wait on the Governor of New Hampshire, and obtain 
copies of the Royal orders and instructions, on which his Hxcel- 
lency had granted and given patents of lands in the western part 
of the province of New Hampshire; with these copies and the 
original charters or grants, he waited on Mr. Ingersoll, an emi- 
nent barrister of Connecticut, who accompanied him to Albany, to 
defend the settlers under New Hampshire Grants, before the su- 
preme Court, against the writs of ejectment. When the first cause 

94 was brought before the Court, Mr. Ingersoll answered for 
the Defendant, and pleaded in bar to the action, and sup- 
ported his plea by the Royal orders and instructions to Governor 


* Now Washington. 
Wentworth 
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Wentworth to make grants of lands in the province of New Hamp- 
shire, to such people as would settle upon and cultivate them ; and 
also produced the grant and charter to the settlers, but the Judge 
would not admit of their being received in Court as evidence, on 
which Mr. Ingersoll saw the cause was already prejudged, and 
did not attempt to defend it ; and judgment was rendered against 
the Defendant. ‘Thus a precedent was established to annihilate 
all the titles of land held under New Hampshire Grants, 
west of Connecticut river. Mr. Ingersoll and Mr. Allen re- 
tired from the Court, and in the evening Messrs. Kemp, Ban- 
yar, and Duane, lawyers and land speculators of New York, 
called on Mr. Allen, and among other conversation, Mr. Kemp, 
the King’s attorney, observed to Mr. Allen, that the people 
settled on the New Hampshire Grants should be advised to 
make the best terms possible with their landlords, for might 
often prevailed against right: Mr. Allen answered, Zhe Gods of 
the valleys are not Gods of the hills; Mr. Kemp asked for an ex- 
planation, Mr. Allen replied, that ¢f he would accompany him to 
Bennington, the phrase should be explained. Mr. Kemp proposed 
to give Mr. Allen and other men of influence on the New Hamp- 
shire Grants, some large tracts of land, to secure peace and har- 
mony, and the friendship of the leading men; but the proposal 
was rejected, and their conversation ended.? 


O65 On the return of Mr. Allen to Bennington, a convention of 

“ the people met, and passed a resolution to support their 
rights and property under the New Hampshire Grants, against 
the usurpation and unjust claims of the Governor and Council of 
New York, by force, as law and justice were denied them, and not 
being able to stand in their Courts, before the intrigues and power 
of a junto of New York land-jobbers, who controlled the civil 
powers of the colony. 


This was a bold stroke of a hundred men, who united to oppose 
the most favoured colony under the Crown, and whose wealth and 
numbers were great; but the people on the grants rightly consid- 
ered their controversy was not with the great body of the people ; 
only with the Governor and Council of New York, and their land 
associates, who were but a small and jesuitical part of the com 
munity. 


This distinction was kept up during the whole dispute in all the 
publications against the tyranny and injustice of the rulers of New 


1{ These trials took place in June, 1770. ] 


York 
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York, which made friends abroad, and united the people at home, 
and greatly promoted migrations from New England. 


Some Patents which began in New York on perambulating and 
re-neasuring their lines, were extended into the towns of Pownal, 
Bennington, Shaftsbury, &c. about three miles on their western 
parts. 


. ‘These claims were violently insisted upon (especially at 

~~ Walloomscoick), and were as forcibly defended by the peo- 

ple, who determined to dispute every inch of ground which had 
been granted to them by the Governor of New Hampshire. 


Civil officers from New York were therefore opposed by the 
people of New Hampshire Grants, who, in return, were indicted 
for riots, by the people of New York, from whence writs were 
issued, and their Sheriffs’ officers sent to apprehend the de- 
linquents. These officers were seized by the people, and severely 
chastised with twigs of the Wilderness; every day produced new 
events, which induced the settlers on the Grants to form them- 
selves into a military association. Mr. Ethan Allen was appoint- 
ed Colonel Commandant, and Messrs. Seth Warner, Remember 
Baker, Robert Cockran, Gideon Warren, and some others, were 
appointed Captains ; Committees of Safety were likewise appoint- 
ed in the several towns west of the Green Mountains; though by 
order of the Governor of New York the south part of the Grants 
were annexed to the County of Albany, and the North formed into 
a County by the name of Charlotte, which extended some distance 
west of the district of the New Hampshire Grants. Here Justices 
of the Peace and Civil Courts were also appointed, and allowed 
(by the people) to act, when the title of Lands was not concerned, 
nor riots, nor sending people off the Grants without the concur- 

o7 rence of the Committee of Safety. The Governor of New 
“ York had threatened to drive the military (his opposers) 
into the Green Mountains, from which circumstance they took 
the name of Green Mountain Boys. In consequence hereof 
the Convention passed a resolution that no officer from New 
York be allowed to carry out of the district of New Hamp- 
shire Grants, any person, without permission of the Commit 
tees of Safety; or of the military Commanders. Surveyors of 
land under New York were forbid to run any lines within the 
Grants ; transgressors in this point were to be punished according 
to the judgment of a Court formed from among the elders of the 
people, or military commanders. Their punishment sometimes 
consisted in whipping severely with beech twigs, and banishment, 

44 not 
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not to return on pain of suffering the resentment of the Green 
Mountain Boys. Mr. Hugh Monroe, an old offender, was taken, 
tried and ordered to be whipped on his naked back; he was tied 
to a tree and flogged till he fainied; on recovering he was 
whipped again until he fainted; he recovered and underwent a 
third lashing until he fainted; his wounds were then dressed, 
and he was banished the district of the New Hampshire 
Grants. These severities were used to deter people from en- 
dangering their lives, and to prevent aid being given to the land 
claimants of New York ; they proved to answer the purpose, and 
the Green Mountain Boys soon became the terror of their adyer- 
saries. When the Sheriffs’ officers came to collect debts they 
were used with civility, and the cause of the people was explained ; 

9g in this way the strength of the enemy was weakened, and the 

cause of the settlers gained strength and credit. 

Colonel Reed, a British officer, had obtained from the Governor 
of New York a grant of lands that covered most part of the town- 
ships of New Haven, Ferrisburgh, and Panton; he went and took 
possession of a saw mill by force, at the lower falls on Otter 
Creek, with a quantity of logs and boards, and refused to permit 
(the Pangborns) the owners and builders to make use of any part 
of their property. The Colonel kept possession and built a corn- 
mill, sundry houses, and settled some Scotch families on the premi- 
ses. Several riots happened in consequence of opposing survyey- 
ors and civil officers under the authority of New York. 


The Convention met again, and passed a decree forbidding all | 
persons taking grants or confirmation of grants under the Gover- 
nor of New York. This decree tended to unite very much the 
settlers in the common cause. About the same time the Legisla- 
ture of New York passed an act authorizing the Sheriffs of Alba- 
ny and Charlotte counties to call out the posse comitatus im case 
they should be opposed in the execution of their office, and if any 
person refused to obey the order of the Sheriff, he was subject to 
a fine of 75 dollars and six months imprisonment. 'The Governor 
of New York issued his proclamation, offering a reward of 150 - 

29 pounds for Colonel Ethan Allen, and 50 pounds each for 
Warner and five others therein named, to any person that 
should take and confine them in any gaol in the colony of New 
York. Allen and the other proscribed persons issued another. 
proclamation, offering five pounds to any person who should take 
and deliver John Taber Kemp, Esq; Attorney General of the col- 
ony of New York, to any officer in the militia of the Green Moun- 
tain 
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tain Boys, and published the same in the public newspapers in 
New England. 


The supreme Court at Albany having awarded a judgment on 

a writ of ejectment against James Brackenridge, of Bennington, 
Hsq. the Sheriff of the County of Albany summoned the posse com- 
itatus to go with him and assist him in putting the Plaintiff in 
possession of the Defendant’s house and lands. Accordingly 750 
men well armed followed the Sheriff. The news of the Sheriff’s 
approach with an armed force so formidable, was a trial of the 
courage and independent spirit of the Green Mountain Boys, 
who, under every discouragement, except that of being in 
the wrong, had determined on justice or death. The settlers 
in general were poor and widely spread, which made it diffi- 
cult to convene them in a body sufficient to encounter 750 men; 
in this case they had to oppose the most favorite colony un- 
der the Crown, whose population was large, the land monopolists 
rich ; the Governor and Council intriguing, and who had, by con- 
30 tending with Connecticut and New Jersey, in. the settlement 
of boundary lines, gained considerably, and also laid claim 

to the western part of Massachusett’s bay. Notwithstanding these 
discouraging circumstances, the officers of the Green Mountain 
Boys collected as many men as they could, (being only about 
three hundred) who arrived at the house of Mr. Brackenridge 
some hours before the Sheriff; they were formed into three divis- 
ions ; the house was prepared, and an officer with 18 men put in 
it for defence; about 120 were placed in a wood, behind trees, 
near the road, through which the Sheriff must march, and would 
naturally halt his men while he went to demand possession of the 
premises ; the other division was stationed behind a ridge of land 
in a meadow, within gun-shot of the house, and out of sight of the 
Sherif?s men. Thus the ambuscade was formed to have a cross 
fire on the Sheriffs without endangering themselves, and to be 
ready against the Sheriff forced the door, which was to be known 
by hoisting a red flag above the top of the chimney. When the 
Sheriff approached all were silent; he and his men were com- 
pleatly within the ambuscade, before they discovered their situa- 
tion ; Mr. Ten Eyck, the Sheriff, went to the house and demanded 
entrance as Sheriff of the County of Albany, and threatened on 
refusal, to force the door; the answer was, ‘ attempt it, and you 
are a dead man.” He repeated his demand and threat, without 


* [ Governor Tryon’s proclamation was dated December 9, 1771, and 
that of Allen, Baker and Cochran, the 5th of February following ; see 
H, Halls Vt., p. 134.] 

using 
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using any force ; and received for a second answer, hideous groans 

31 from those within! At this time the two divisions exhibited 
their hats on the points of their guns, which appeared to be 
more numerous than they really were. The Sheriff and his posse 
seeing their dangerous situation, and not being interested im the 
dispute, made a hasty retreat, so that a musket was not fired on 
either side ; which gave satisfaction to and cemented the union of 
the inhabitants, and raised their consequence in the neighboring 
colonies.t. Riots and disputes continued to increase, and many 
transgressors from New York underwent the discipline of the 
whip: Mr. J. Monroe, who had acted as a justice of the peace 
under New York, had rendered himself obnoxious by his partiali- 
ty for New York, and persecution of the settlers of the grants. 
Colonel Allen, with a party, went to his house very early one 
morning, and fired several shot into the upper part of it, which 
alarmed him to such a degree that he fled to New York. 


About this time a banditti came to Arlington, wounded and 
took prisoner Captain Remember Baker, (one of the seven pro- 
scribed persons) and his wife was also severely wounded with a 
sword. They put Baker into a sleigh, and drove off with great 
speed for Albany. An express was sent to Bennington with the 
tidings ; instantly on the news, ten men mounted their horses and 
pursued them near thirty miles, and intercepted the party at a 
cross road, (about 50 men) on full speed. This banditti thought 

39, the ten horsemen were an advanced guard of a larger party, 

and therefore left their prisoner and fled. Captain Baker be- 

ing nearly exhausted by loss of blood, was taken care of, his 

wounds dressed, and then carried home to his wife and children, 
to their no small joy, and that of the Green Mountain Boys.’ 


Information reached Bennington, that Governor Tryon was on 
his way by water to Albany, with British troops, in order to sub- 
ject or destroy the Green Mountain Boys: This news was read- 
ily credited, as the royal troops had been lately used on Bateman’s 
Patent, in the colony of New York, to quell some disputes about 
the titles or rents of lands; and it was known that the subsequent 
Grantees of the New Hampshire Grants had applied to the Gover- 
nor of New York for a similar favour. New and more scrious 
troubles daily appeared. The Committees of Safety met the mili- 
tary officers to consult on measures proper to be taken. They 
found matters had come to a crisis that compelled them either to 


1[ The posse were at Mr. Breakenridge’s, July 19, 1771. ] 
2 The capture and rescue of Baker took place March 21, 1772.] 
submit 
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submit and become tenants to the land jobbers of New York, or to 
take the field against a royal Governor and British troops ; either 
step seemed like the forlorn hope. Having reflected on the jus- 
tice of their cause, the hardships, expence of money, and labour 
they had been at in building and cultivation, they, therefore, 
unanimously resolved, that tt was their duty to oppose Governor 
99 Tryon and his troops to the utmost of their power; (and 
thereby convince him and his council, that they were punish- 

able by the Green Mountain Boys) for disobeying his Majesty’s 
prohibitory orders, of July, 1767. The plan of defensive opera- 
tion was the next question in case of an attack. The elders of 
the people urged the propriety of sending a flag to the Governor, 
to enquire whether an accommodation was impracticable? the 
military objected and said, that step would shew pusilanimity as 
well as confidence in the Governor, who had proved himself at 
North Carolina to be not worthy of confidence; and besides, no 
officer could be found to be bearer of a flag to him.* The elders 
of the people assured the military officers that they would afford 
them every degree of assistance in their power, advising them to 
concert among themselves the plans of defence, and then retired. 
24 The military sent a person to Albany, who had not been in- 
© dicted as a rioter, to see the Governor and some of his prin- 
cipal officers, so as to know them again ; to discover their strength, 
and order of marching; and when they would leave Albany. 
Having performed this business he had orders to return and join 
six other good marksmen, and station themselves at a certain place 
in a wood near the road that the enemy were to march; the Goy- 
ernor was to be pointed out, and the expert marksmen were to 
fire, one by one at him, until he fell from his horse, then to give 
an Indian whoop and raise their ambuscade; and should the ene- 
my afterwards continue their march, they were to return to the 


Except Captain Stephen Fay. 

7 Mr. Tryon, while Governor of North Carolina, called in the military 
to quell some disturbances among the people called Regulators. On the 
approach of the two parties the Regulators sent a flag to the Governor ; 
it was received, and an answer was wrote, signed, and delivered to the 
officer of the flag, and he departed with it. The Aid-de-Camp of the 
Governor suggested a clause to be added, which the Governor approved 
of; the officer of the flag was ordered to return and deliver up the letter; 
he refused to obey the order, and said he had brought a message and de- 
livered it, and had an answer given to deliver, which he would de- 
liver according as directed.—On that answer the Governor ordered his 
men to fire on the officer of the flag ; they fired and killed him, by which 
means they obtained the answer. 

road 
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road at a fixed place, and take down two or three more of the 
chief officers ; then to hasten and join the main body, who were to 
be prepared to receive Governor Tryon’s troops, and to decide 
the fate of the inhabitants of the New Hampshire Grants. 


The messenger, on his return from Albany, made the following 
report, that the British troops were wind bound some miles below 
Albany, and were destined to relieve the garrisons of Oswego, 
Niagara and Detroit ; and Governor Tryon was not with them ; 
of course the preparations for a battle were suspended. ‘The 
Governor and his land-jobbers soon got information of this prep- 
aration ; and they were both intimidated and convinced, that the 
Green Mountain Boys would fight even the King’s troops if sent 

o~ to decide the titles of land, and to dispossess the inhabitants 

who rescued them out of a state of nature. This alarm an- 

swered every purpose that a victory possibly could have done, 
without shedding blood.* 


The Convention met and passed a decree, forbidding all inhabi- 
tants in the district of the New Hampshire Grants, to hold, take, 
or accept any office of honour or profit under the colony of New 
York, and all civil and military officers who had acted under au- 
thority of the Governor or Legislature of New York, were re- 
quired to suspend their functions on pain of being viewed. This. 
decree united the people in the common cause, and induced many 
in New England to move and settle on the New Hampshire Grants. 
Mr. J. Monroe, whose house had been fired at, met Captain War- 
ner and Mr. Sherwood, when some provoking words passed, and 
Warner drew his sword and smote Monroe on his head, but his 
thick hat, hair, and skull saved his brains, and broke Warner’s 
sword. 


Colonel Allen, with a party of men, thought it high time to pay 
a visit to the plantation and mills which Colonel Reed had taken 
possession of in New-haven as aforesaid; he gave Colonel Reed’s 
tenants a short time to remove their goods, and then burnt the 
houses, ordering the tenants to quit the district, unless they took 
or purchased under the New Hampshire Grants. 


2 Colonel Allen went then to Colonel Reed’s corn mill; but 
“” found it could not be burnt separately from Pangborn’s saw- 
mill; he ordered the mill-stones to be broken and thrown down 


1 [This alarm from an apprehended military attack upon the settlers 
was in-April, 1772. See Doc. His. N. Y., Vol. tv, p. 778.] 
the 
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the falls, and the roof taken off, and put Pangborns in possession 
of their property; assuring the people that henceforth all who 
held titles under the grants of New Hampshire, should be pro- 
tected against the lawless invaders from New York. 


The Sheriff of Charlotte county attempted to arrest Captain 
Cockran for riots and outrages, who was too well armed for a 
eivil officer, and the Sheriff, for safety, made the best of his way 
out of the territory of the Green Mountain Boys. 


The first settlers of Clarendon, held under an absolute title of 
Colonel Henry H. Lydius, who pretended to have a title from 
Governor Pownal, of Massachusett’s, but it was no more than an 
order of location, beginning at the mouth of Otter Creek, thence 
extending 60 miles up the Creek, and its width 20 miles; a part 
of these lands had been granted by the Governor of New York to 
James Duane, and others, under the name of Socialboro’. The 
settlers were in favour of New York, and pretended to hold under 
Lydius; they, therefore, declined purchasing under New Hamp- 
shire or New York, until the dispute should be settled. Distur- 
bances had frequently sprung up in this place; Mr. Spencer, an 
artful, intriguing, and designing man, acted as a justice of the 

97 peace under New York, and often sent writs against the in- 
habitants of that and other places. Colonel Allen, with near 
a hundred men, set off for Clarendon, to terrify and frighten 
Spencer out of the country. Information of the intended visit 
reached Spencer, and he fled into the woods. Allen and his party 
went to his house, but he could not be found. After scouting the 
woods in vain, they marched three miles, and put up for the night. 
Towards day-light Allen, with ten men, went again to Spencer’s 
house, and, with a log, forced the door, then with swords and 
pistols rushed in, crying out for Spencer to appear, but he had not 
ventured to return home. They left the house and joined their 
party, where a small dog was discovered, whose name was Tryon ; 
they took and cut the poor animal in pieces with their swords, for 
no other cause than that of being called Tryon ; they held up the 
different parts of the dog, and vociferated, Thus will we do unto 
Tryon. Mr. Spencer was so much alarmed at this visit to his 
house, and the fate of the dog, that he fled to New York, and 
matters remained quiet for a time. 


In the spring of 1772, Governor Tryon addressed a letter to 
the Rev. Mr. Dewey, of Bennington, which held out a glimmering 
hope of pacification. The Governor requested Mr. Dewey to in- 
terpose his good offices, and state the grievances of the people, 

assuring 
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assuring him that they should be redressed so far as wa 

9g ent, and that if the people chose to send agents to 7 

an accommodation, they should be received and prot 

excepting Mr. Ethan Allen, Seth Warner, Remember Bake 
Robert Cockran. This invitation was kindly accepted, and 
tain Stephen Fay, with Dr. Jonas Fay, were appointed agel 
the settlers on the grants to go to New York, for an 
justment of the claims of the grantees under New Hampsht 
Accordingly the agents waited upon and laid before the Governt 
and Council of New York all matters of grievance, and a suspen- 
sion of all crown actions against the settlers on the grants took 
place in consequence, until his Majesty’s will and pleasure should 
be further known: and further it was recommended by the Goy-  - 
ernor and Council to the land claimants under New York, to put 
a stop, during this period, to all respecting titles of land suits. 
The agents found that nothing could be done effectually with the 
Governor and Council to secure the interest of the settlers ; 
therefore, after having put the business in a train of negociation, 
they took leave and returned to their constituents. Their reports 
gaye union and strength to the settlers, and proved a sufficient 
caution against the collusions of New York. Sundry letters after- 
wards passed between Governor Tryon and Mr. Dewey on this 
subject, which had a tendency to keep matiers quiet a little while. 
During this seeming friendly correspondence, the land jobbers 
of New York privately sent Mr. Cockborn, a surveyor, to make 

oq further locations within the district of the New Hampshire 

grants ; some knowledge of this transpiring, pains were taken 

to find him out. At length Ira Allen discovered his destination, 
by traversing the wilderness, and Captain Warner and Baker, 
with a number of men, went in the pursuit; they found and took 
him in Bolton, near one hundred and thirty miles north of Ben- 
nington: great part of this way was in the Wilderness. They 
broke and destroyed his instruments, and tried him by a court 
martial; he was found guilty, and banished the district of the 
grants, on pain of death if he ever returned. The correspondence 
then going on between the Governor and the people for the resto- 
ration of peace and friendship, saved Mr. Cockburn a severe 
whipping. 


In the autumn Lieutenant Ira Allen being desirous of exploring 
the northern part of the district, for settlement, was accompanied by 
Captain Baker and five men, who went from Skeensborough-falls 
by water to the lower falls in Onion River, where they discovered 
and took a boat and some provisions, with two men, one of whom 
informed Allen and Baker that they were with a surveying party 

from 
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York under. Captain Stephens, who had with him five 
nd three guns. Baker and his party had only one gun, a 

pistols, and a.cutlass. It was concluded to await their 
n, 2s hunger would soon force them in ; therefore, at evening, 
they stationed a sentinel, secured their prisoners, and went to 
est. Next morning, about sun-rise, two boats were scen 
ng towards the camp, with six white men and thirteen In- 
ans, armed. Stephens and his five men landed, and the Indians 
re about to follow. Allen and Baker had one man who spoke 
the Indian language; he told the Indians that “this was a 
land dispute between white men, and did not concern the Indians, 
who might hunt and fish wherever they pleased.’’ At this the In- 
dians went off, and left Stephens and his men prisoners. 


They were released without any trial, or corporal punishment 
(on account of the subsisting negociations) and they promised not 
to return again. Baker, Allen, and the party went on, and ex- 
plored the country, surveyed the township of Mansfield, and re- 
turned to the river in Bolton. Allen wishing further to explore 
the country, Captain Baker and one man returned with the boat 
to Skeensborough, and he and the four men remained, and tray- 
ersed the wilderness. Being almost destitute of provisions, in 
consequence of a disappointment, they concluded to make the best 
of their way to Pitsford, nearly seventy miles through a wilder- 
ness. After travelling four days through the woods, brooks, and 
rivers, and over the range of Green Mountains, with only one 
dinner and three partridges for five men, they reached Pitsford, 
almost overcome with hunger and weakness. They were fed with 
a crust of bread, then with pudding for an hour, then with a 
small piece of mutton and turnips. One man eat a double 
share, and soon fell asleep; he was rolled over and over, and car- 
ried about for an hour, before they could awake him; had they 
neglected him during that hour, he would have never awoke again : 
This should caution men not to eat too much after long abstinence, 
and when hunger has changed to faintness. 


4 


The agents of Colonel Reed found means (by hooping) to re- 
pair the stones of the corn-mill, and by that means kept posses- 
sion. Mr. Allen, with one man, on passing that way, stopped at 
the mill, and caused the miller to break the stones into small 
pieces with a sledge, and throw them down the falls, and gave 
orders not to repair the mill again, on pain of suffering the dis- 
pleasure of the Green Mountain Boys. 


The 
45 
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The Governor and his coadjutors seeing they could not make 
settlements, or get possession of the lands in the district of the 
erants, and that time and persecution had added strength and cour- 
age to the people, cunningly adopted another plan, by encourag- 
ing a number of Scotch emigrants to settle at New Haven falls, 
under the New York proprietors. Information of this was sent to 
Colonel Allen ; whereupon he, with a number of men, repaired to 
New Haven falls, and built a block fort, but before it was finished, 

49, Some agents from the Scotch emigrants came from New York 

“ to view the country, and learn the nature of the dispute, 
prior to the removal of their families. Having discovered the 
nature of the different claims, they informed Col. Allen that 
they had been deceived, and that they had not migrated to settle 
on lands whose titles were contested, especially where garrisons 
were building to support them. Those emigrant strangers quitted 
the district of the grants, and afterwards settled on the Mohock 
River. 


The families of Allen and Baker, with a view to guard the 
coasts against settlers under the grants of New York, erected an- 
other block fort at Colchester, near Onion River lower falls, with 
thirty-two port holes in the upper story, and well furnished with 
arms and ammunition. 


A road was cut by these families, extending from Castleton to 
Colchester, being about seventy miles, which, with the forts now 
completed, contributed to facilitate the settlement of the northern 
part of the grants, and discouraged settlements under the claims 
of the New York patentees. 


At Shelburne a few families had settled under the New York 
claimants, and these were permitted to remain so long as they con- 
tinued peaceable, with leave to use their option as to purchasing 
under the New Hampshire titles. 


43 The plan of the land monopolizers of New York was to 

get in possession and to occupy the lands contiguous to Cham- 
plain, as they had done on the east part of the grants adjoining 
Connecticut River, and thereby be able to subject the interior 
country. At this time New York was contending with Massachu- 
sett’s, and claimed jurisdiction over the county of Berkshire, that 
lay east of the twenty miles line from Hudson’s River, which was, 
in 1768, the established eastern boundary of New York, and so 
remains. Though the New Yorkers, to change that line, and es- 
tablish a precedent, sent warrants into that county, in the jurisdic- 
tion 
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tion of Massachusett’s, and took Joseph Bills and Gillom Belcher 
at Sandersfield, for (the supposed to be) forgers of New York pa- 
per currency, carried them to Albany, tried, condemned, and ex- 
ecuted them, for a crime which (if committed) was committed 
twenty-five miles cast of the jurisdiction of New York. 


One evening Colonel Allen and Mr. Eli Roberts went into the 
house of Mr. Richardson at Bridport, and unexpectedly met with 
two serjeants and ten men from the garrison of Crown Point, well 
armed. The serjeants knew him ; the soldiers were at the door, 
and before Allen saw his danger, it was too late toretreat. Thus 
situated, Allen called for liquor, and made merry with the serjeants, 
who observed that he and Roberts had each a gun and a case of 

44 pistols. They supped, and Allen and Roberts asked to be ac- 
commodated with beds, but were answered, that all were en- 
gaged by the serjeants. They then concluded to sleep in the 
barn, though the serjeants politely offered to give up one bed to 
them, which was not accepted, as the season was warm, and they 
well knowing that, for sake of the Governer’s reward, the ser- 
jeants would endeavor to secure them. At bed time they were 
shewn to the barn, and, to blind suspicion, left their guns in the 
house ; the serjeants saw them to the barn, and wished them good 
night. Soon as possible Miss Richardson brought them their guns, 
and they departed. The serjeants waited in the house till they 
supposed Allen and Roberts were asleep, then surrounded the 
barn, and sought in vain for their expected prey. 


Mr. Hough, of Clarendon, by persuasion of the Governor of 
New York, had the imprudence to accept the office of a justice of 
the peace, under the jurisdiction of that colony, and was hardy 
enough to officiate as such ; whereupon he was taken, and brought 
before the Committee of Safety at Sunderland, before whom he 
justified his conduct, and pleaded the jurisdiction of the colony 
of New York. The Committee ordered the resolution of the Con- 
vention of the New Hampshire grants to be read, which forbid 
all persons holding any office, civil or military, under the colony 
of New York, within the said district. 


,~ In the presence of a large concourse of people, the follow- 

~ ing judgment was pronounced, that the prisoner be taken 
Strom the bar of this Committee of Safety, and tied to a tree, and 
there, on his naked back, to receive two hundred stripes ; his back 
being 
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being dressed, he should depart out of the district, and, on return, 
to suffer death, unless by special leave of Convention." 


This sentence was executed in a severe manner. He asked for 
and received a copy of his sentence, which, together with the re- 
ceipt on his back, would, no doubt, be admitted as legal evidence 
before the Supreme Court and Governor of New York, though 
the King’s warrant to Governor Wentworth, and his Excellency’s 
sign manuel, with the great seal of the province of New Hamp- 
shire, were not. 


In the summer of 1773, Mr. Ira Allen, with three men, went 
from the block fort on Onion River, in pursuit of a Mr. S. Gale, 
who, with a number of men, were surveying in the district of the 
New Hampshire grants, for the land jobbers of New York. Al- 
len and his party traversed the district from east to west, through 
the townships of Waterbury, Middlesex, and Kingsland, to More- 
town, alias Bradford, and Haverhill; and, at length, obtaining 
information of the surveyor’s destination, they procured provis- 
ions and some spirits, and went again in quest of him ; they dis- 
covered his line, and, by that, followed him to near the north east 
corner of the present town of Montpellier ; here it ended, and he 

a could not be traced further, because being apprised of his 
danger, he made a corner on dry land, and thus precipitately 
escaped, and Allen came to the corner an hour after he fled. On 
the sixteenth day they reached the block fort whence they sat out, 


Dr. Samuel Adams, of Arlington, became friendly to the inter- 
terests of the monopolists of New York, and often spoke disre- 
spectful of the Convention and system of the Green Mountain 
Boys, advising people to purchase lands under the New York 
titles. Such conversation tended to divide the people, and 
strengthen the enemy, who were much alarmed at the perseverance 
and summary mode made use of by the Green Mountain Boys, in 
punishing the claimants under, or partizans of New York, many 
of whom had been whipped almost to death. Therefore the New 
York grantees would have been willing to have sold their subse- 
quent grants to the most influential characters, to cover their lands 
and improvements, in order to obtain peaceably the lands granted 
by New Hampshire, which were not settled, as well as that part 


1 [Hough had not only served as magistrate, but had been very active 
in procuring from the New York Assembly the passage of the outlawry 
act against Allen and others. His trial and punishment took place at 
Sunderland, January 30, 1775.] 


of 
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of the country which had not been granted, considering themselves 
safe, and in the quiet possession of all the lands to the east of the 
Green Mountains. Under these circumstances Doctor Adams was 
requested to change his conversation on the subject, or, at least, to 
be silent. The Doctor persisted, and declared that he would 

speak his mind, and converse as he pleased. He also armed 

himself with a pair of good pistols and other private weap- 
ons, and gave out that he would silence any man who attempted to 
molest him. However, the Doctor was soon taken by surprize, 
and carried to the Green Mountain tavern, at Bennington, where 
the Committee heard his defence, and then ordered him to be tied 
in an armed chair, and hoisted up to the sien (a cat-a-mount’s 
skin stuffed, sitting upon the sign-post, 25 feet from the ground, 
with large teeth, looking and grinning towards New York) and 
there to hang two hours, in sight of the people, as a punishment 
merited by his enmity to the rights and liberty of the inhabitants 
of the New Hampshire grants. The judgment was executed, to 
the no small merriment of a large concourse of people. The 
Doctor was let down and dismissed by the Committee, with an ad- 
monition to go and sin no mere. This mild and exemplary dis- 
grace had a salutary effect on the Doctor, and many others. 


About this time the Convention of the said district of New 
Hampshire Grants appointed Messrs. James Breckenridge and 
Jehial Hawley, as their agents, to repair to London, and in the 
name and behalf of the said people, to prefer a memorial to his 
Majesty and Privy Council, for redress of the aforesaid grievances 
from the colony of New York, and to further negociate, in the 

g name and behalf of said people, as circumstances might re- 

° quire. 


They repaired to London, made some progress in their mission, 
and favourable measures were taken; but after considerable de- 
lays, the approaching American war scemed to bar any final 
decision, and they returned, without accomplishing the objects of 
their delegation. 


Colonel and Lieutenant Allen were on a visit at their brother 
Ileman Allen’s, at Salisbury in Connecticut, near the east line of 
the colony of New York. <A plot was laid by a number of people 
in the colony of New York to take Colonel Allen, and carry him 
to Poughkeepsie gaol, and thereby obtain the premium promised 


1{ Messrs. Breakenridge and Hawley sailed for England late in the 
fall of 1772. Doc. His. N. Y., Vol. 1v, p. 802.] 
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by Governor Tryon. One Robert M’Cormick, who had done busi- 
ness for Heman Allen, was appointed the decoy duck on this oe- 
casion. His plan was to go and find which room Colonel Allen 
slept in, then to inform the gang, who were well armed with 
swords and pistols, and had two sleighs prepared. At a proper 
hour in the night, Mr. M’Cormick was to open the door, and con- 
duct them to the Colonel’s apartment, seize, force him into a 
sleigh, and drive off with all speed out of Connecticut. The plan 
thus laid, M’Cormick parted with his gang, went to Heman Allen’s 
house, and was as usual kindly received, and offered a bed. It 
was observed by the family that M’Cormick was unusually reserved 
in his conversation and drinking. He made some feint en- 
quiries about Colonel and Lieutenant Allen, who had rode 

out that afternoon, but were expected to return every moment. 
Heman Allen, from these circumstances, surmized some plot was 
on foot against his brothers ; and, on the Colonel’s return, informed 
him of his suspicions. Colonel Allen suddenly taxed M’Cormick 
of being concerned: He confessed such a plot was in agitation, 
and that he had come privately to apprise them of it. M?Cor- 
mick departed, and told the gang what had happened, and they 
thought it prudent to suspend their intentions. The Colonel and 
Lieutenant armed, however, for their defence, but were not dis- 
turbed. The spirit of opposition and resentment had arisen so 
high in the course of these proceedings, that in March, 1774, the 
Government of New York passed an act, the most mandatory and 
despotic of any thing which ever appeared in the British colonies. 
Among other extraordinary exertions of ‘‘ vindictive power, it 
contained,* ” to the disgrace and shame of the authors and abet- 
tors, this curious clause; ‘and in case the said offenders shall 
‘¢ not respectively surrender themselves pursuant to such orders 
‘© of his Excellency the Governor, or of the Governor and Com- 
‘¢ mander in Chief for the time being, to be made in Council as 
‘‘ aforesaid; he or they so neglecting or refusing to surrender 
50 ‘¢ himself, or themselves as aforesaid, [1. e. within the space 
‘“‘ of seventy days next after the first publication of the or- 

“¢ der] shall, from the day to be appointed for his or their sur- 
‘ render as aforesaid, be adjudged, deemed, and (if indicted 
‘¢ for a capital offence hereafter to be perpetrated) to be con- 
‘¢ victed and attainted of felony, and shall suffer death, as in 
‘“¢ cases of persons convicted and attainted of felony by verdict 
“ and judgment, without benefit of clergy; and that it shall and 
“‘ may be lawful to, and for the supreme court of judicature of 
this colony, or the courts of oyer and terminer, or general gaol 


* Williams’s History of Vermont, page 222, 
delivery 
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delivery, for the respective counties aforesaid, to award execu- 
‘ tion against such offender or offenders, so indicted for a capital 
offence, perpetrated after the passing of this act, in such man- 
‘“ ner asif he or they had been convicted or attainted in the 
supreme courts of judicature, or before such courts of oyer and 
terminer, or general gaol delivery respectively.”” This act of 
proscription caused a meeting of the committees of the several 
towns on the west side of the Green Mountains, to convene in 
Manchester, April, 1774, who came to the following resolve: 
‘“¢ That for the future, every necessary preparation be made, and 
that our inhabitants hold themselves in readiness, at a minute’s 
warning, to aid and defend such friends of ours, who, for their 
merit and attachment to the great and general cause, are falsely 
denominated rioters; but that we will not act any thing, more 
1.0 less, but on the defensive, and always encourage due ex- 

 ecution of law, in civil cases, and also in criminal prose- 
‘* cutions, that are so indeed ; and that we will assist, to the utmost 
“* of our power, the officers appointed for that purpose.’’+ 
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The proscribed military were more pointed and severe in an ad- 
dress directed to the people of the counties of Albany and Char- 
lotte, and others who might be called on to assist the authority of 
New York, in these words: that “we will kill and destroy any 
persons, whomsoever, that shall. presume to be accessory, aiding 
or assisting, in taking ¢ any of us.” This, with the preceding reso- 
lution, was published in newspapers and hand-bills, to deter any 
person from carrying the said acts into execution, and to pre event 
the effusion of blood. In this, the inhabitants of said district con- 
ceived that they were only contending for justice, as rigidly as it 
was forcibly and illegally debarred them by the Governor and 
Council of New York.? 


At this Convention, a printed constitution, or more properly 
rules for the future government of the district of the erants were 
published, as a general defence became necessary to ouard against 
the usurpations of the colony of New York. 


After the accession of King William III. the first commission 
issued was, to appoint Colonel Henr y Sloughter Governor of the 
59 colony of New York, and the territories thereon depending in 
America. The con of Mew York did not, however, ex- 


1 [ For this ae act of outlawry in full, see Slade’s Vt. State 
Papers, p. 42-48. ] 
2 [ Slade’s State Papers, p. 49-54.] 
tend 
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tend to Albany; but that country, and the remainder now claimed 
by the Governor of New York, were territorial jurisdictions, con- 
tinuing still in residwwm, under authority of the crown. The same 
forms have since been observed in commissions to the Governors 
of New York, until the independence of America. 


In 1773, Colonel Allen made a collection of documents respect- 
ing grants to the Plymouth Company, Sir John Young and others, 
Lord Say and Sele, of the settlement of the boundary line between 
the provinces of Massachusett’s and New Hampshire, the grant to 
the Duke of York, and the history of the first settlement of New 
Amsterdam, now New York. 


From these documents, and the oppressions exercised by the 
Governor and Council of New York, Colonel Allen wrote and 
published a book of nearly 400 pages, in 1774. By this book and 
others, the cause of the people became of public notoriety through 
the colonies, as the newspapers were in every part circulating 
these proceedings, which sowered the minds of the people much 
against the British Government, as it was generally supposed that 
the Governor and Council of New York were countenanced by Goy- 
ernment; and one circumstance which contributed to this idea, 

~> was the difference in quit-rents, annually payable to the crown 
under New Hampshire ; they were ninepence sterling on each 
hundred acres of land; in New York proposed Grants they would 
be two shillings and sixpence sterling per hundred acres; these 
measures contributed much towards hastening and bringing about 
the revolution of America; the consequence the Green Mountain 
Boys had acquired abroad, through those violent struggles, to pre- 
serve their property in the first instance, and then to protect them- 
selyes against the tyranny of the late colony of New York, will, in 
some measure, appear from Colonel Ethan Allen’s being applied to 
immediately after the battle at Lexington, both by the Governor 
and Council of Connecticut, and a board of war at Water Town, 
near Boston, to take Ticonderoga, Crown Point, &c. 


Hence, in the year 1774, to get rid of the colony of New York, 
a plan was formed by Colonel Allen, Mr. Amos Bird, and other 
principal characters among the people, in conjunction with Colo- 
nel Philip Skene, to have established a new royal colony, which 
was to contain the grants of New Hampshire, west of Connecticut 
River, and the country north of the Mohawk River, to latitude 45° 
north, and bounded west by Iroquois River and Lake Ontario. 
Colonel 
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Colonel Skene had been an officer in his Majesty’s service, and 
had retired on a large patent of land lying at the south end of Lake 
BA Champlain, which was called Skenesboro’*, a proper scite for 
the capital of the new colony, of which he was proposed to 

be Governor. 


The honor and lucrative prospects thus presented to Colonel 
Skene, stimulated him to go to London at his own expence, to so- 
licit the accomplishment of an important object to individuals, and 
to the public: for had he succeeded, the people who had settled 
under the royal grants of New Hampshire would have been quiet, 
and relieved from the oppressive conduct of the Governor and 
Council of the colony of New York. 


Colonel Skene’s first object, after his arrival in London, was to 
vet himself appointed Governor of the garrisons of Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, which being effected, his friends advised him 
that, to obtain the grand object in view, he should bring forward 
a petition from the people on the premises to the King and Privy 
Council, stating, that in order to restore harmony in the said dis- 
trict, and for the convenience of administering justice in a depart- 
ment very remote and extensive, his Majesty would be pleased to 
establish the territory aforesaid, with colonial privileges, and ap- 
point Colonel Philip Skene Governor thereof. 


55 Information of these matters was transmitted from London 

to the people of the said district; but the calamity of an ap- 
proaching war in America put an end to the proposed negociation 
for a royal colony, that was to surround that important water 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


The disputes between Great Britain and the American colonies 
had arose to such an height, that a congress convened in Philadel- 
phia, September 5th, 1774, and recommended to the people to 
maintain their liberties in such ways as might be found necessary. 
In consequence all the courts of justice in the neighboring colo- 
nies, that were held under royal authority, were either shut up or 
adjourned, without doing business. In March, 1775, an attempt 
was made to hold a court of justice at Westminster, in the county 
of Cumberland, which was prevented by the people, who had 
early taken possession of the Court-house, and the Judges were 
refused entrance at the usual hour when the Courts were opened ; 
therefore, they and the officers of the Court retired, until about 


* Now Whitehall. 
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eleven o’clock at night, when they returned, and were again re- 
fused adinittance ; whereupon they fired into the house, and killed 
one man and wounded several. This inflamed the minds of the 
people to an high degree, who next day flocked from every part 
of the county ; a coroner’s inquest sat on the body, and brought 
in a verdict that the man was wilfully murdered by the Court party, 
-,» some of whom they seized, and sent to Northampton gaol in 
Massachusetts, but who were released on application to the 
Chief Justice of New York. The committees, exasperated at this 
event, met at Westminster the following month, from a large num- 
ber of towns, and came to the following resolutions: “ That it is 
‘“‘the duty of the inhabitants, wholly to renounce and resist the 
“‘ administration of the government of New York, until such time 
‘as the lives and property of the inhabitants may be secured by 
“it, or until such time as they can have an opportunity to lay 
“their grievances before His Most Gracious Majesty in council, 
‘‘together with a proper remonstrance against the unjustifiable 
“conduct of that government; with an humble petition to be 
“taken out of so oppressive a jurisdiction, and cither annexed to 
‘some other government, or erected and incorporated into a new 
‘Cone, as may appear best for the inhabitants.” The animosity 
which subsisted between the two parties of New York, and the 
New Hampshire grants, partially gave way before greater events, 
which involved the colonies in a war of eight years, and terminated 
in the acknowledgement of American independence. 


The battle of Lexington, which happened on the 19th of April, 
1775, threw the whole continent into a ferment, and preparations 
were every where making for opposition to the unjust claims of 
the British cabinet. The Governor and Council of Connecticut 

57 immediately sent Major Halsey and Noah Phelps, Hsquires, 
to the New Hampshire Grants, requesting Colonel Allen to 
raise the Green Mountain Boys, and to go and take the garrisons 
of Ticonderoga and Crown Point; so consequential were the Ver- 
monteers, that an application for offensive operations came at the 
same time from different colonies. Colonel Allen forthwith ad- 
vertised his principal officers to meet him at Bennington, where 
they met, and in a council of war it was resolved, that a secret 
and forced march should be undertaken without delay against 
those garrisons, in order to take them by surprize. This measure 
was necessary, as Ticonderoga was a strong and well fortified gar- 
rison, and well supplied with cannon, though not strongly manned 
in time of peace. 
. Colonel 
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Colonel Allen had only small arms without bayonets; he, by 
the assistance of his officers, soon raised about 180 men,:and hav- 
ing set guards on different roads, he marched and arrived with his 
troops nearly opposite to Fort Ticondaroga, on the night between 
the 7th and 8th of May, 1775: There he was joined by Colonel 
Benedict Arnold with only one man, who were sent by order of a 
council of war from Water Town, near Boston, to Colonel Allen, 
for the same purpose that Halsey and Phelps were from Connec- 
ticut. He produced his orders, and attempted to take the com- 
mand, which Colonel Allen and his officers did not permit. At 
leneth, after considerable altercation, Colonel Arnold was admit- 

58 ted as second in command, and to enter the garrison with 
~~ Colonel Allen, at his left hand. All possible “dispatch was 
then made to cross ‘the lake, about a mile in an oblique direction ; 
they could find only very small boats: but with them, by passing 
and repassing, they got over about 80 men by the dawn of day, 
when Colonel "Allen ordered an immediate attack on the garrison, 
which consisted of nearly an equal number of men, as he appre- 
hended danger of being discovered by the approaching morning 
light, if he waited for the remainder of his men to join him. It 
being a peacable time, a wicket gate was left open wide enough 
for two men to pass a-breast ; when Colonels Allen and Arnold ap- 
proached, the out sentinel attempted to fire, but his gun did not 
go off; he turned and run through the wicket gate, and Allen and 
Arnold rushed in after him, and their men followed them. As 
soon as they were within the garrison, Allen made a pass with 
his sword at the sentinel, who defended himself with his musket, 
but received a slight wound on his head. On this the assailants 
made an hideous yell in imitation of the Indians, then demanded 
an immediate surrender of the garrison. Captain De la Place, 
Commandant of the garrison, appeared in his shirt at the head of 
one pair of stairs, which were outside leading to the parade; 
there Colonel Allen met him. De la Place demanded to know by 
what authority he (Colonel Allen) required the surrender of the 
garrison? Colonel Allen answered, in the name of the Great Je- 
hovah, and the Continental Cong gress! 'The garrison was im- 
mediately surrendered, without firing a gun. The remainder 
of Colonel AHlen’s men having crossed the lake, a party was sent 
by water, as soon as possible, to Crown Point, under the command 
of Captain Warner; previous to this, Colonel Allen had sent or- 
ders to Captain Baker, of Onion River, forty miles north of Crown 
Point, to come with his company and assist; (and though be- 
lated) yet he met and took two small boats on their way, to give 
* the alarm to Fort St. John. Captain Warner and Baker appeared 
before Crown Point, nearly at the same time ; the garrison having 
only 
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only few men surrendered without opposition. In the mean time 
Colonel Arnold, with the best water crafts that could be found, 
proceeded with all possible speed, with a small detachment of men 
to Fort St. John’s, in order to take a sloop of war with 16 guns, 
which he effected by surprize, and brought her away. 


Colonel Allen having made proper regulations respecting the gar- 
risons and prisoners at Ticondaroga, set off with 60 men for Fort 
St. John’s, and met Colonel Arnold with his prize ; he proceeded 
on, and arrived there in the evening, and was informed that 1590 
British troops were on their way from Montreal, and would be at 
St. John’s by break of day. This news induced Colonel Alen 
and his officers to attempt to maintain their ground ; in the night 
they formed an ambuscade for the party coming against them, but 

60 he and his men haying had no rest for three gays and nights, 
and being weighed down by fatigue and sleep, they raised the 
ambush and crossed the lake, taking all the boats away with them. 
Early next morning, Captain Amstruser arrived at St. John’s, and 
fired some Field-pieces, and shot at Colonel Allen’s men, who an- 
swered with bullets from their muskets, then returned to Crown 
Point and Ticondaroga, without having a man killed or much hurt. 
Thus, in a few days, at the commencement of hostilities between 
the British and the Americans, two hundred undisciplined men, 
with small arms, without a single bayonet, made themselves mas- 
ters of the garrisons of Ticondaroga, Crown Point, and St. Johns, 
a sloop of war of 16 guns, about eighty prisoners, near 300 pieces 
of cannon, shot, shells, &c. &e. so that the stone which the build- 
ers rejected, became the head of the corner, to the honour of the 
Green Mountain Boys. It is to be remembered, that this was the 
first offensive part taken against Great Britain in the American 
revolution. Those troops of Colonel Allen kept possession of the 
two former garrisons, until Colonel Benjamin Hinman’s regiment 
from Connecticut arrived, and by order of congress relieved them. 
The prisoners were sent to Hartford in Connecticut. 


In June, 1775, Mr. Brook Watson,* a British Merchant, with 
two young noblesse of Canada, arrived at Crown Point with pass- 
ports from the continental congress, directing the commanding 
officer to give them a passage over the lake into Canada, 
The officers and men belonging to Colonel Hinman’s regiment 
were not acquainted with the lake and country; therefore, Lieu- 
tenant Ira Allen, and some Green Mountain Boys, undertook to 
carry those gentlemen over the province line, to some settlements 


* Late Lord Mayor of London. 
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in Lower Canada. Having almost reached the south line of Can- 
ada, Lieutenant Allen was convinced, in his own mind, that Mr. 
Watson (although he professed to be) was no friend to the Amer- 
ican cause, notwithstanding his papers from the President of Con- 
eress, and his public and fair speeches at Crown Point; and 
apprehending danger from some Indians near the Canada line, 
(who might not understand or respect flags of truce) gave his 
men orders to new prime their guns, and to be ready for defence, 
at which Mr. Watson and the two Frenchmen objected, and at- 
tempted to seize their pistols to prevent obedience to the orders, 
but they were soon silenced, and let their pistols rest. . Mr. Wat- 
son then requested to be put on shore at the nearest point of land, 
and both parties being willing to separate, the boat was ordered 
to shore accordingly, and Mr. Watson and the two Frenchmen 
were landed in a swamp three miles from any house, with instruc- 
tions to follow the lake shore, until they came to a Frenchman’s 
house. The boat departed, leaving Mr. Watson to his choice. 


62 After the arrival of Colonel Hinman, Captain Baker took 
the command of a scout to discover the movements of the 
British troops at the isle Aua Noiv. He cautiously landed at the 
bottom of a bay four miles above that island, in the silent watch 
of the night, there secured his boat, and in the morning went with 
his men on a point of land, whence he could see the said island 
and the lake for some distance. Baker being a curious marksman, 
always kept his musket in the best order possible, sat down and 
sharpened his flint; a party of Indians having discovered his 
boat, took and set off with it towards St. John’s. Baker saw 
them approaching the point of land where he was. He stationed his 
men behind trees, and when the Indians came near he hailed 
ihem, and desired them to give up his boat in a friendly manner, 
as there was no war between the Indians and Americans. Baker 
had ordered his men to be concealed and ready, but not to fire on 
the Indians unless he did; the Indians showed no signs of giving 
up the boat, whereupon Baker ordered them to return his boat, or 
he would fire upon them. An Indian in the boat was preparing 
to fire on Baker, who attempted to fire before hand with him, but 
his musket missed fire, owing to the sharpness of his flint, which 
hitched on the steel; he recovered his piece, and again levelled it 
at the Indian, at which Instant the Indian fired at him, one buck 
shot entered his brains, and Baker fell dead on the spot. His 
men fired on the Indians, and wounded some, but the boat was 
+9 soon out of gun shot. Afterwards the Indians returned and 
cut off Baker’s head, then carried it in triumph.to St. John’s, 
where the British officers bought and buried it; the body was 
likewise 
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likewise interred. Captain Baker was the first man killed in the 
northern department, and being a gentleman universally respected, 
his death made more noise in the country than the loss of a thous- 
and men towards the end of the American war. 


The district of the New Hampshire grants furnished a regiment 
for the northern army, under the command of General Philip 
Schuyler, who left the army at the Isle Awa Noir, and the com- 
mand devolved on Brigadier-General Richard Montgomery. Soon 
after the blockade of Fort St. John’s and the capture of Fort 
Chamblee by Colonel John Brown, (where the Americans found a 
considerable quantity of gun-powder, which, with the cannon, mor- 
tars, shells, and shot, taken at ‘Ticondaroga and Crownpoint, they 
used in the forty-eight days siege at St. John’s,) Colonels Allen, 
Brown, and Warner were sent by General Montgomery into Can- 
ada, with small detachments, to learn the disposition of the Cana- 
dians, and the strength of Montreal. They met on the east side 
of the river St. Lawrence, opposite Montreal, where, in council, 
it was agreed to attack that town. Boats being scarce, it was 
agreed, that Colonel Allen, with his party, should cross at Lon- 
guale, below Montreal, and Colonels Brown and Warner were to 

cross from Laprairie, above the town. The night for cross- 

ing was agreed on, and the manner of proceeding. The two 
parties being nine miles distant from one another, they agreed, 
upon principles of honour, that if any event should hinder either 
party crossing at the hour appointed, early notice should be given 
to the other. The night proved windy, and Brown and Warner 
judged it dangerous to attempt crossing the river, and went quietly 
to rest, without sending any express to Colonel Allen, who appre- 
hended no danger from the wind, therefore crossed the river with 
his men, at different times, in the few small boats he had in his 
possession. The conduct of Brown and Warner is hard to be 
accounted for, on any principles honourable to themselves. We 
are informed by sacred writ that the disciples of Jesus Christ dis- 
puted among themselves who should be the greatest. In the morn- 


1 [ There could have been no proper foundation for the suspicion of 
the author here intimated. Under such an engagement with Allen, 
both Brown and Warner would have every motive to perform their part 
of it, as they would share equally with him in the honor of the capture 
of the city. Probably the author is mistaken in supposing that Col. 
Warner was any way concerned in the attempt. Col. Ethan Allen in 
his narrative of his captivity represents the agreement to attack Mon- 
treal as having been made wholly with Brown, and makes no mention of 
Warner, nor does he say any thing of an agreement to give nctice of the 


ing 
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ing the British troops and militia of Montreal marched against 
Colonel Allen, who had chose the best ground for defence, and 
put his men in order for battle, expecting Brown and Warner 
every moment to his relief. The action commenced and continued 
obstinate for a considerable time, but Brown and Warner not ap- 
pearing, and Captain Young, with a number of Canadians, de- 
serting, Colonel Allen and his small party, were overpowered, and 
obliged to surrender themselves prisoners of war, on verbal stip- 
ulations with an officer, a natural son of Sir William J ohnson, to 
whom Colonel Allen gave his sword. As soon as he had parted 
~ with his sword and musket, two Indians, painted in a fright- 
ful manner, came up, and attempted to tomahawk Colonel 
Allen, who, being a stout and strong man, seized the young col- 
oured officer, a small man, and kept him as a target between him- 
self and the Indians, which served for a defence till some British 
officers ran to his relief. 


In this action numbers were killed and wounded on both sides. 
After the prisoners were conducted into Montreal, General Pres- 
cot gave orders to a serjeant and file of men to put to death some 
Canadians who had been taken in arms with Colonel Allen; they 
forthwith went, with their bayonets fixed, to execute the ‘Cana- 
dians, according to the cowardly order of their General. Colo- 
nel Allen, understanding their business, stepped between them 
and the Canadians, opened his bosom, and told the guard to thrust 
their bayonets into his breast, if they must shed human blood, 
and thereby save those poor Canadians, who deserved no cen- 
sure, as what they had done was in obedience to his orders. The 
euard were deterred, and returned to their General, whose or- 


failure of either party to cross “at the hour appointed,” which, indeed, 
would seem to have been quite impracticable at nine miles distance. 
The failure of Brown to unite in the attack may have been occasioned 
by the great severity of the storm, at Lapraire, or by some other unex- 
pected occurrence, which so frequently in military military operations 
interposes to prevent the success of apparently well planned expeditions, 
where success, as in this case, depends upon the united assault from dis- 
tant points of different bodies of men. Both Brown and Warner had 
deceased long before the publication of this work. Col. Brown was 
killed in the Mohawk Valley, in 1780, in a battle with Canadians and 
Indians, and Col. Warner died in 1784. Both left highly honorable mil- 
itary records. For an account of Col. Brown, see Allen’s Am. Biograph- 
ical Dictionary. Col. Warner’s reputation is too well known to need 
further notice here.] 


ders 
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ders were re-considered.* The regiment of Vermonteers, com- 
66 manded by Colonel Warner, was stationed at La Prairie and 
Longuale, during the siege of St. John’s; their duty was 

g7 Severe, as they were daily exposed to the attacks from the 
' British at Montreal, therefore two companies of New York 


* Colonel Allen, instead of receiving liberal usage, was confined in 
irons by a British General’s order, and sent to Quebec. After much ill 
treatment there, he was sent on board a man of war, commanded by 
Captain Littlejohn, who acted with lenity and honour, for he ordered 
Colonel Allen to be liberated from his irons, except when military officers 
on shore came on board. While in this situation, a dispute arose between 
Captain Littlejohn and an officer ; a challenge ensued ; Captain Little- 
john called on Colonel Allen to serve as his friend ; the Colonel an- 
swered, if it was consistent in his situation, he would do himself the honor, 
to which the Captain replied, that he could change his dress, and go on 
shore in disguise, and no questions would be asked. This measure was 
taken, but by the interposition of friends, the dispute was settled, and 
Captain Littlejohn and Colonel Allen returned to the ship. During 
Colonel Allen’s captivity, he was put on board a man of war commanded 
by a Captain Smith, and confined in irons in the most dreary part of the 
ship ; when the ship was got to sea, Captain Smith ordered Colonel 
Allen’s irons off, requesting him to dine at his table that day, and in fu- 
ture, while on ship-board. Colonel Allen came on deck from his dark 
abode, thanked Captain Smith for his generous conduct, and said, that he 
did not know it would ever be in his power to return the compliment ; Captain 
Smith replied, that gentlemen did not know when they might render essential 
services to one another. On board were a great number of prisoners, who 
laid a plan to kill Captain Smith, and run off with the ship. This plan 
being nearly ripe for execution, Colonel Allen was let into the secret, 
who told them if they murdered the Captain, they must also murder 
him, at which the conspirators were extremely alarmed, but Colonel 
Allen quieted them by saying, drop your plan, and I will be as faithful to 
you as I have been to Captain Smith ; here the business ended, and Cap- 
tain Smith never knew his danger, or the service of his grateful friend. 
While Colonel Allen was a prisoner to the British, he was imprisoned at 
Halifax, at’ Pendennis Castle, in Cornwall, where he applied for a writ of 
Habeas Corpus to be removed to London for trial; to prevent it he was 
put on board a man of war, and removed to Ireland, where he remained 
some time in the Cove of Cork, and received great civilities and many 
presents in money and stores, till he refused taking any more, but the 
Captain of the ship had the meanness to take the most of them from 
him. Afterwards he was sent to the prison at New York, and confined 
in irons, and experienced severe trials and hardships during near three 
years captivity, and then was exchanged for Colonel Campbell. 


_ troops 
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troops were sent to reinforce them. General Carleton was busy in 
sending out boats to alarm Colonel Warner’s party, and shot 
were daily exchanged between them near Longuale. 


On this ground, Warner made several applications to General 
Montgomery, for some field-pieces, without success; at length the 
officers united in a petition for two field-pieces; fortunately they 
were sent, and arrived late in the evening. The next day Gen- 
eral Carleton appeared with a large number of boats and men, 
with a view to land, march, and raise the siege of St. John’s. 
Captain Potter was sent, with his company, nearly opposite to 
Grant’s Island, where he arrived in time to prevent a party of 
Indians landing, and, after a smart skirmish, remained master of 
the ground, they retiring, with the loss of three prisoners, and 
four killed on the spot. 


In the meantime a party of the enemy, in boats, took the advan- 
tage of the wind and current, and fell down against the town, where 
they expected to make good their landing, but were disap- 
pointed by a company of reserve, who marched down to the 
edge of the river before their two field-pieces, where they opened to 
the right and left, and discharged grapeshot upon the boats, which 
caused the enemy to believe a reinforcement had arrived, and, 
thus deceived, they gave Colonel Warner a victory over more 
than double his number of troops. Next morning Captain Heman 
Allen was sent with dispatches, and the three prisoners, to Gen- 
eral Montgomery, who, after receiving them, sent a flag to Major 
Preston, Commandant at St. John’s, and an account of the defeat 
of General Carleton, with the name of one of the prisoners, a 
man of consequence. Major Preston returned the flag, request- 
ing a cessation of hostilities, and that the prisoner named might 
be permitted, on his parole of honour, to come into the garrison, 
and stay two hours. 


The requests were granted, and the articles of capitulation 
were settled without further bloodshed. The garrison, consisting 
of about six hundred men, who surrendered prisoners of war, 
were almost destitute of provisions. 


General Montgomery having ordered a gun-boat, with one 
nine-pounder in its bow, and other boats with field-pieces to 
Sorel, marched his army against Montreal. General Carleton, 
69 therefore, evacuated that city ; his troops and a quantity of 
gunpowder were placed in eleven small vessels, which sailed 
for Quebec, but before they reached Sorel, a battery was erected 
47 there 
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there by the Americans, and two cannons mounted ; besides, the 
eun-boat from St. John’s had arrived in the River St. Lawrence. 
Doctor Jonas Fay wrote a spirited letter, demanding an immedi. 
ate surrender of the fleet, without any demolition of the stores, 
stating also, that he was strongly posted at Sorel; Colonel James 
Kaston signed the letter, and the writer was the bearer, with the 
flag. General Carleton seeing the battery and gun-boat, and a 
large number of troops on the shores, stopped the fleet, and re- 
turned the flag, with an answer to Colonel Easton. By this time 
Colonel Brown had arrived, who, with Dr. Fay, went on board 
the fleet with a second flag, and a truce was concluded on till 
next morning. In the night, however, General Carleton put him- 
self into a small birch canoe, and, being covered with straw, was 
carried past Sorel by a Canadian, who, for this service, was al- 
lowed a pension of £82 sterling per annum during life. After 
this escape, the General proceeded on to ence with less danger, 
where he arrived safe. Next day the fleet was surrendered, and 
sent back to Montreal, where General Beecene with the British 
troops, grounded their arms, and became prisoners of war. ‘The 
Americans who were in the battery at Sorel, and on board the 
gun-boat, did not exceed 80 men, while those of the enemy, who 

70 amounted to five times that number, with General Carleton 
"at their head, were intimidated, and returned to Montreal, 
without attempting either to. dislodge the Americans, or to pass 
them, which could have been done without much danger, either 
from the battery or gun-boat, as the wind and current favoured 
their descent. ‘Thus, ‘after the surrender of Fort St. John’ s, Gen- 
eral Montgomery made himself master of the fleet and Montreal, 
without firing a single shot. 


Colonel Warner’s regiment having served out the time for 
which they enlisted, were dismissed, and went home. General 
Montgomery, with his army, proceeded to Quebec, with intentions 
to take that garrison, where he reinforced a detachment from 
Massachusetts under Colonel Benedict Arnold, who set out from 
Cambridge, went to the province of Main, ascended the river 
Kenebeck, descended the Schedewre, and formed the blockade of 
Quebec, after many hardships from hunger and cold in traversing’ 
a wilderness of some hundred miles, in an inclement season ; here 
he was joined by General Montgomery, who took the command. 
The united forces erected batteries, and about the eighth of De- 
cember commenced a tremendous cannonade and bombardment 
against that fortress, until their powder, shot, and shells were 
nearly exhausted, when, in a council of war, it was resolved to 
attempt to take the garrison by storm, though contrary to the opin- 

ion 
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ion of the General. The assault was agreed on, and ac- 
cordingly commenced before day-light in the morning of the 
first of January, 1776, and proved unsuccessful ; the General was 
killed, and the assailants repulsed with the loss of a considerable 
number of men. The command then devolved on Colonel Bene- 
dict Arnold, who had received a ball, under the walls of Quebec, 
in his leg; the siege was continued with perseverance, in this in- 
hospitable and frozen clime, during the winter and spring, until 
the 6th of May following, under many and complicated discour- 
agements. In this dilemma, the district of the New-Hampshire 
Grants raised a second regiment under Colonel Warner, which 
marched to Quebec soon after the death of General Montgomery ; 
the reinforcements which arrived from Montreal, and Colonel 
Warner’s regiment, gave essential relief to the besieging army of 
a strong citadel. 


On the 6th of May the siege was raised, in consequence of the 
arrival of a British fleet with considerable reinforcements, and 
the assailants were compelled to retreat from that place; the 
small-pox and a camp distemper raged in the army, which was in 
a bad state of health and spirits. General Thompson, and a de- 
tachment under his command, were defeated in an action, near 
Trois Rivieres, with considerable loss of killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. General Sullivan, on the whole, however, made a re- 
treat that would have done honour to an officer of greater experi- 

wg ence, being almost continuously harassed by the enemy; after 

“ many difficulties the army arrived at Crown Point in a de- 
plorable state. 


This disastrous retreat exposed the frontiers of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants to an invasive war ; most of the inhabitants on Onion 
river and the shores of Champlain, north of Crown Point, in- 
stantly removed, and the militia was organized by the Convention 
of the New Hampshire Grants. The best possible measures for 
defence were taken, carefully guarding against all connections with 
the provincial Congress and Committees of New York. Several 
conferences were held among the leaders of the people, concern- 
ing the establishment of civil government; some were for return- 
ing and joining with New Hampshire, supposing that would secure 
the titles of their lands, notwithstanding the subsequent and ille- 
gal grants of the Governor of New York; others were disposed 
to form a new State, including all the district of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants west of Connecticut river, while some were for 
joining with New York during the war; this idea too much af 
fected the property of the settlers. For the time being as liberty 

was 
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was the reigning passion, they cordially united in self-defence and 
in the support of Congress, and accordingly, to evince their attach- 
ment to the general cause, met at Dorset in convention, Jan. 1776, 
and drew up a petition to Congress, and which was the first appli- 
cation of the people to that body, stiled ‘‘ the humble Petition, 

Address, and Remonstrance of that part of America, being 

situate south of Canada line, west of Connecticut river, com- 
monly called and known by the name of the New Hampshire 
Grants,’ in which they avowed their readiness at all times to 
furnish their quota in support of the war, not only by raising 
troops, but but by bearing an equal proportion with the other 
colonies, in defence of the rights and liberties of the American 
people. The Committee of Congress, to whom this application 
was referred, reported as their opinion, ‘ that it be recommended 
‘* to the Petitioners for the present, to submit to the Government 
‘“‘ of New York, and to assist their countrymen in the contest 
‘¢ with Great Britain ; but that such submission ought not to prej- 
‘“‘ udice their right to any lands in controversy, or be construed 
‘“* to affirm or admit the jurisdiction of New York over the coun- 
‘“* try, when the present troubles should be ended ;* ”’ however to 
avoid a decision, it was thought advisable to withdraw the petition. 


Colonel Allen being in captivity, Baker dead, Warner, Cockran, 
and others engaged in the army, greatly weakened the Council of 
the enterprizers of the New Hampshire Grants, and some months 
passed without any decisive measures being taken. The people 
had been governed by committees and conventions as before the 
war, with this difference, the dispute with the Governor and Coun- 

, cil of New York seemed to be lost in the common cause of the 

struggling colonies of America; for those who had been 
outlawed and indicted for high treason, riots and sedition against 
the authority of New York, passed freely, and without any kind 
of molestation through the colony of New York. 


In the beginning of the year 1776, four of the leading men confer- 
red on measures to be recommended to the people for the establish- 
ment of a civil Government, which appeared necessary effectually 
to carry on the war, raise men and money, and to secure the titles 
of the lands against the latent intentions of the Governor of New 
York: Those men differed in opinion about a plan, though all 
were convinced that their and the country’s interest required a 
connection with New Hampshire, or an establishment of a new 
government; no one of them dreamed of ever associating with 


* Williams’s History of Vermont. 
New 
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New York, whose late persecuting conduct and system of govern- 
ment, rendered that colony the most detestable of any on earth. 


The arguments advanced in favour of a union with New Hamp- 
shire were, that as the jurisdiction of the New Hampshire Grants 
had been transferred from that colony through the misrepresenta- 
tions of the Governor and Council of New York (contrary to the 
interest and wish of the settlers, who held their lands under 
Royal deeds from New Hampshire, ) a petition from the settlers to 

15 the Governor and Council of New Hampshire, praying them 

to extend their jurisdiction over them as formerly, notwith- 
standing the order of the King and Privy Council, would be 
granted, and the settlers would be gratified, and unite cordially 
in carrying on the war. That such a union would be highly satis- 
factory to the people of New England, whose children were set- 
tled on the grants, and many owned lands there under New Hamp- 
shire titles; and that this measure would secure all those who 
held lands under the grants of New Hampshire, and avoid a dis- 
pute with Congress respecting a new State, which the envy and 
intrigues of New York and the calamities of war might produce. 


The arguments in favour of a new Government were, they did 
not like any connection with a colony, which, by act of a royal 
Governor, had too easily consented to part with territory, con- 
trary to the interest and wishes of the people, and who might 
hereafter expose themselves to the evil intentions of the colony 
of New York. That by such a connection they should lose all 
the glory and credit they had gained in their exertions against the 
Governor and Council of New York. That a new Government 
would perpetuate the name of the Green Mountain Boys, and the 
honour of their leaders. That a new Government would infalli- 
bly establish the title of their lands under the New Hampshire 

76 Grants; and that the unappropriated lands might be disposed 
of todefray the expences of Government and the war. That as 

a separate Government, in the course of events, they might find 
ways and means to retaliate on the monopolists of New York, 
who had given them so much trouble in re-granting and claiming 
the lands they held and occupied under the grants of New Hamp- 
shire. That the active and offensive part taken at an early period 
of the war, in taking Ticonderoga, Crown Point and St. John’s, 
would make them consequential in the eyes of Congress, as friends 
to the American revolution. That nothwithstanding the influence 
of New York might for a time prevent the new Government from 
a representation in Congress, yet it might not eventually hurt the 
interest of the people. That the district of the New eye 
rants 
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Grants, on revolutionary principles, was the oldest in America. 
That the people had governed themselves by Committees of Safety 
and Conventions, against the oppressions and tyranny of New 
York, eight years before the colonies of America took similar 
measures against Great Britain; of course the people ought to 
persevere and brave every danger that might be in the womb of 
futurity. The result of those deliberations was to establish a new 
Government; accordingly great care was taken to prepare the 
minds of the people for such an event, and to effect the important 
object; circular letters were sent to convene a Convention at Dor- 
set, on the 24th of July, 1776; fortunately for these measures, 
~~ Congress, on the 4th of the same month, made and published 
their declaration of independence of the colonies on Great 
Britain, declaring them to be free and independent states, which 
appeared, and was announced by the public papers to the people 
of the grants, a few days before the meeting of the Convention. 


In this Convention thirty-five towns were represented, and con- 
sisted of fifty-one members, who unanimously were opposed to 
any connection with the Committees or provincial Congress of 
New York, and drew up an association for the support of the 
rights and liberties of the people, considering any who formed an 
association with the Congress of New York, as enemies to the 
common cause, which association was signed by all the members 
of the Convention, and sent to the several towns for signatures. 
The Convention appointed Heman Allen, Jonas Fay, and William 
Marsh to be a Committee to visit each town in the counties of 
Cumberland and Gloucester, to invite the people to unite in form- 
ing a ney State, and for that purpose to send members to the 
- Convention to be convened at Dorset, in September. The Conyven- 
tion accordingly met, and were joined by several members from 
the aforementoined counties, when it was unanimously resolved, 
that the district of the New Hampshire Grants, ought, of right, to 
be a free and independent state; and that they had the same right 
so to be, as Congress had to declare the colonies independent of 

78 the King and Parliament of Great Britain. They appointed 
William Marsh and Ira Allen their Committee to visit the 
counties of Cumberland and Gloucester, to point out to the people 
the advantages which would result from the district of the grants 
hecoming a free state. They adjourned to meet at Westminster, in 
November, who met at the time and place aforesaid, and it ap- 
peared that great part of the people were ripe for a new state, 
but an obstacle appeared in the way, occasioned by the influence 


 [ The adjournment was to the 30th of October.] 
of 
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of the Congress of New York. The Convention continued Marsh 
and Allen their Committee, and adjourned to January, 1777. 


The Representatives from the several towns on both sides of the 
mountain, met in January at Westminster, and deliberately de- 
bated, for and against the formation of a new state. After ma- 
ture deliberation, the members were of opinion, that the interest 
and safety of the people required the district of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants to be a free state. That the power of Government 
was vested in the people by the supreme, arbiter of rights. That 
the people had not delegated their natural right of chusing what 
form of government they should be governed by, to any King, 
State, or Potentate on earth; and that they therefore had the 
right and power, and would henceforth use and exercise the right 
and power of government vested in them by the beneficent Creator. 
On the 15th of January, 1777, the Convention published the fol- 
lowing declaration, ‘‘’This Convention, whose members are duly 

~q ‘* chosen by the free voice of their Constituents, in the several 
‘towns on the New Hampshire Grants, in public meeting as- 
‘* sembled, in our names, and in behalf of our Constituents, do 
‘* hereby proclaim, and publicly declare, that the district of ter- 
‘*¢ ritory, comprehending, and usually known by the name and 
*¢ description of the New Hampshire Grants, of right ought to be, 
*¢ and is hereby declared, forever hereafter to be considered as a 
*¢ free and independent jurisdiction or state ; to be forever here- 
‘“* after called, known, and distinguished by the name of New 
“* Connecticut, and that the inhabitants that are at present, or 
‘“‘ that may hereafter become resident within said territory, shall 
‘< be entitled to the same privileges, immunities, and enfranchise- 
‘¢ ments, which are, or that may at any time hereafter be allowed 
‘“* to the inhabitants of any of the free and independent states of 
‘“¢ America; and that such privilege and immunities shall be reg- 
“ ulated in a bill of rights, and by a form of government to be 
“* established at the next sessions of this Convention.” A Com- 
mittee to inform Congress of this declaration, was appointed, and 
repaired to Philadelphia, consisting of four persons, who presented 
the following declaration and petition to that body, stiled 


“ The Declaration and Petition of the Inhabitants of the New 
Hampshire Grants, to Congress, announcing the District to 
be a Free and Independent State. 


“To the Honourable the ConTINENTAL CONGRESS. 


80 


“THE Declaration and Petition of that part of North America, 
situate south of Canada line, west of Counecticut river, north of 
the 
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the Massachusetts Bay, and east of a twenty-mile line from Hud- 
son’s river, containing about one hundred and forty-four townships, 
of the contents of six miles square, each granted your petitioners 
by the authority of New Hampshire, besides several grants made 
by the authority of New York, and a quantity of vacant land, 
humbly shewetb, 


“That your petitioners, by virtue of several grants made them 
by the authority aforesaid, have many years since, with their 
families, become actual settlers and inhabitants of the said de- 
scribed premises, by which it is now become a respectable frontier 
to three neighboring states, and is of great importance to our 
common barrier Ticonderoga, as it has furnished the army there 
with much provisions, and can muster more than five thousand 
hardy soldiers, capable of -bearing arms in defence of American 
liberty. 


‘That shortly after your petitioners began their settlements, a 
party of land-jobbers in the city and state of New York be- 
81 
gan to claim the lands, and took measures to have them 
declared to be within that jurisdiction. 


“‘That on the 4th day of July, 1764, the King of Great Britain 
did pass an order in Council, extending the jurisdiction of the 
New York Government to Connecticut river, in consequence of a 
representation made by the late Lieutenant-Governor Colden ; 
that for the convenience of trade, and administration of justice, 
the inhabitants were desirous of being annexed to that State. 


‘That on this alteration. of jurisdiction, the said Licutenant- 
Governor Colden did grant several tracts of land in the above 
described limits, to certain persons living in the State of New 
York, which were at that time in the actual possession of your 
petitioners; and under colour of the lawful authority of said 
State, did proceed against your petitioners, as lawless intruders 
upon the Crown lands in their province. This produced an appli- 
cation to the King of Great Britain, from your petitioners, setting 
forth their claims under the Government of New Hampshire, and 
the disturbance and interruption they had suffered from said post 
claimants, under New York. And on the 24th day of July, 1767, 
an order was passed at St. James’s, prohibiting the Governors of 
New York, for the time being, from granting any part of the de- 
scribed premises, on pain of incurring his highest displeasure. 

83 Nevertheless the same Lieutenant-Governor Colden, Govern- 
ors Dunmore and Tryon, have each and every of them, in their 
respective 
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respective turns of adminisiration, presumed to violate the said 
royal order, by making several grants of the prohibited premises, 
and countenancing an actual invasion of your petitioners, by force 
of arms, to drive them off from their possessions. 


‘Those violent proceedings, (with the solemn declaration of the 
supreme court of New York, that the charters, conveyances, &e. 
of your petitioners’ lands, were utterly null and void, on which 
they were founded,) reduced your petitioners to the disagreeable 
necessity of taking up arms, as the only means left for the security 
of their possessions. ‘The consequence of this step was the pass- 
ing twelve acts of outlawry, by the legislature of New York, on 
the ninth day of March, 1774, which were not intended for the 
State in general, but only for part of the counties of Albany and 
Charlotte, viz. such parts thereof as are covered by the New 
Hampshire charters. 


“Your petitioners having had no representative in that assem- 
bly, when these acts were passed, they first came to the knowledge 
of them by public newspapers, in which they were inserted. By 
these, they were informed, that if three or more of them assembled 
together to oppose what said assembly called legal authority, that 

83 such as should be found assembled, to the number of three or 
more, should be adjudged felons: And that in case they, or 
any of them, should not surrender himself or themselves, to cer- 
tain officers appointed for the purpose of securing them, after a 
warning of seventy days, that then it should be lawful for the res- 
pective Judges of the Supreme Court of the province of New 
York, to award execution of Death, the same as though he or they 
had been attainted before a proper Court of Judicatory. These 
laws were evidently calculated to intimidate your petitioners into 
a tame surrender of their rights, and such a state of vassalage, as 
would entail misery on their latest posterity. 


“Tt appears to your petitioners then, an infringement on their 
rights is still meditated by the state of New York; as we find in 
their general Convention at Harlem, the second day of August 
last, it was unanimously voted ‘ That all quit-rents formerly due 
and owing to the crown of Great Britain within this State, are now 
due and owing to this Convention, or such future government as 
may hereafter be established in this state.’ 


“By a submission to the claims of New York, your petitioners 
would be subjected to the payment of two shillings and sixpence 
sterling on every hundred acres annually, which, compared with 
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the quit-rents of Levingston’s, Phillips’s, and Ranslear’s manors, 
and many other enormous tracts in the best situations in the State, 
would lay the most disproportionate share of the public ex- 
pence on your petitioners, in all respects the least able to 
bear it. 


‘The Convention of New York have now nearly completed a 
code of laws, for the future government of that State; which, 
should they be attempted to be put in execution, will subject your 
petitioners to the fatal necessity of opposing them by every means 
in their power. 


‘* When the declaration of the honourable the Continental Con- 
gress of the fourth of July last past, reached your petitioners, they 
communicated it throughout the whole of their district; and being 
properly apprized of the proposed meeting, delegates from the 
several counties and towns in the district, described in the pream- 
ble to this petition, did meet at Westminster, in said district, and 
after several adjournments, for the purpose of forming themselves 
into a distinct and separate State, did make and publish a decla- 
ration, ‘that they would at all times hereafter consider themselves 
as a free and independent State, capable of regulating their own 
internal police, in all and every respect whatsoever; and that the 
people in the said described district, have the sole exclusive right 
of governing themselves in such a manner and form, as they in 
their wisdom should choose ; not repugnant to any resolves of the 
honourable the Continental Congress:’ And for the mutual sup- 

~ port of each other in the maintenance of the freedom and in- 

dependence of the said district or separate State, the said 
delegates did jointly and severally pledge themselves to each other, 
by all the ties that are held sacred among men, and resolve and 
declare, that they were at all times ready, in conjunction with 
their brethren of the United States, to contribute their full por- 
portion towards maintaining the present just war against the fleets 
and armies of Great Britain. 


“To convey this declaration and resolution to your honourable 
body, the grand Representative of the United States, were we 
(your more immediate petitioners) delegated by the united and 
unanimous voice of the Representatives of the whole body of the 
settlers on the described premises, in whose name and behalf, We 
humbly pray, that the said declaration may be received, and the 
district described therein may be ranked by your Honours among 
the free and independent American States, and Delegates there- 

from 
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from admitted to seats in the grand Continental Congress, and 
your Petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 


‘* New Hampshire Grants, Westminster, 
orn Jare LTT 


¢ Siened by order and in behalf of said inhabitants, 


JONAS FAY. 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN. 
HEMAN ALLEN. 
REUBEN JONES.” 


86 Fay, Chittenden, Allen, and Jones, returned from Con- 
eress, without the decision of that body upon their petition 

in behalf of the inhabitants, and brought with them Dr. Young’s 
letter, printed and published at Philadelphia, addressed to the in- 
habitants of Vermont,* and among others were these paragraphs : 
‘¢ J have taken the minds of several leading members in the hon- 
.“ ourable the Continental Congress, and can assure you, that you 
‘¢ have nothing to do but to send attested copies of the recommen- 
‘‘ dation to take up Government to every township in your dis- 
‘“‘ trict, and invite all your frecholders and inhabitants to meet in 
‘¢ their respective townships, and choose members for a General 
‘¢ Convention, to meet at an early day, to choose delegates for the 
‘“¢ General Congress, a Committee of Safety, and to form a Con- 
stitution for your State. Your friends here tell me, that some 
‘* are in doubt, whether delegates from your district would be ad- 
‘“‘ mitted into Congress; I tell you to organize fairly, and make 
e7 the experiment, and I will ensure you success, at the risk 

~’ © of my reputation as a man of honour or common sense ; In- 
“« deed, they can by no means refuse you; you have as good a 
“* right to choose how you will be governed, and by whom, as they 
‘‘ had.” Previous to this, and a few days after the declaration 
of the independence of the State of Vermont, the Convention of 
the State of New York was then sitting; alarmed at the conse- 


* Vermont, this name was given to the district of the New Hampshire 
Grants, as an emblematical one, from the French of Verd-mont, green 
mountains, intended to perpetuate the name of the Green Mountain 
Boys, by Dr. Thomas Young, of Philadelphia, who greatly interested 
himself in behalf of the settlers of Vermont, by several publications ; he 
was highly distinguised as a philosopher, philanthropist, and patriot, and 
for his erudition and brilliancy of imagination. His death was univer- 
sally regretted by the friends of American Independence, as one of her 
warm supporters, and by the republic of letters as a brilliant ornament. 

quences 
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quences which might result from such a measure, their President, 
by order of the Committee of Safety, wrote to Congress, January 
20th, 17 iis thus: 


‘“‘T am directed by the Committee of Safety of New York, to in- 
form Congress, that by the arts and influence of certain designing 
men, a part of this State hath been prevailed on to revolt, and 
disavow the authority of its legislature. The various evidences 
and informations we have received would lead us to believe that 
persons of great influence in some of our sister States have fos- 
tered and fomented these divisions. But as these informations 
tend to accuse some members of your honourable body, of being 
concerned in this scheme, decency obliges us to suspend our be- 
lief. 'The Convention are sorry to observe, that by conferring a 
commission upon Colonel Warner, with authority to name the of- 
ficers of a regiment, to be raised independently of the legislature 
of this State, and within that part of it, which hath lately declared 
an independence upon it, Congress hath given but too much weight 

gg tothe insinuations of those, who pretend that your honourable 
body are determined to support these insurgents ; especially, 
as this Colonel Warner, hath been constantly and invariably op- 
posed to the legislature of this State, and hath been, on that very 
account, proclaimed an outlaw by the late government thereof. It 
is absolutely necessary to recall the commissions given to Colonel 
Warner, and the officers under him, as nothing else will do justice 
to us, and convince those deluded people, that Congress have not 
been prevailed on to assist in dismembering a State, which of all 
others, has suffered the most in the common cause.* ”’ 

The Convention of New York, on the 1st of March following, 
again attempted to engage Congress to take up the matter, well 
knowing that the people of Vermont were daily becoming more 
formidable against the State of New York, and that they, by 
being permitted to exercise the functions of Government, would 
soon form a regular body, and be lost to that State. In this the 
Convention of New York represent, that they depend upon the 
justice of that honourable house, to adopt every wise and salutary 

89 expedient, to suppress the mischiefs which must ensue to that 
State and to the general confederacy, from the unjust and 
= g e Y> \) 

pernicious projects of such of the inhabitants of New York, as 
merely from selfish and interested motives, have fomented the 
dangerous insurrection: That Congress might be assured that the 
spirit of defection, notwithstanding all the arts and violence of 


* Attested copy of a letter from the Honourable A. Ten Broek, Presi- 
dent of the Convention of New York, dated January 20, 1777. 
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the seducers, was by no means general: That the county of Glou- 
cester, and a very great part of Cumberland, and Charlotte coun- 
ties, continued steadfast in their allegiance to the Government of 
New York; and that there was not the least probability that Co- 
lonel Warner could raise such a number of men, as would be an 
object of public concern.* The publications and interest which 
many persons seemed to take in behalf of the new State, was view- 
ed with no less indignation than regret by the Convention of New 
York, and on the 28th of May, the Council of Safety of that State, 
directed their President again to write to Congress, complaining 
to that body that they had reasons to conclude that numbers of 
their body were concerned in an attempt to dismember the State, 
‘‘ however unwilling we may be to entertain suspicions so disre- 
“‘ spectful to any members of Congress, yet the truth is, that no 
‘¢ inconsiderable numbers of the people of this State do believe the 
‘‘ report to be well founded;”’ from this it appears that Vermont 
had a considerable number of friends in Congress, notwithstand- 
0 ing the unfavourable resolutions on their declaration and pe- 
“~ tition of the 15th of January, 1777, which was taken up by 
Congress on the motion of a member from New York, who laid 
before that body, on the 22d of June, the publication of Dr. 
Young to the Inhabitants of Vermont; and on the 30th of the 
same month passed the following resolves: 


“« Resolved, That Congress is composed of delegates chosen 
by, and representing the communities respectively inhabiting the 
territories of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, as they respectively stood at the 
time of its first institution; that it was instituted for the purpose 
of securing and defending the communities aforesaid, against the 
usurpations, oppressions, and hostile invasions of Great Britain ; 
and, therefore, it cannot be intended that Congress, by any of its 
proceedings, would do, or recommend, or countenance, any thing 
injurious to the rights and jurisdiction of the several communities, 
which it represents. 


** Resolved, That the independent Government attempted to be 
established by the people, stiling themselves inhabitants of the 
New Hampshire Grants, can derive no countenance or justifica- 

9 tion from the act of Congress, declaring the united colonies 
to be independent of the crown of Great Britain, nor from 
any other act or resolution of Congress. 


* Letter from A. Ten Broek, of March 1, 1777. 
‘“¢ Resolved, 
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‘¢ Resolved, That the petition of Jonas Fay, Thomas Chitten- 
den, Heman Allen, and Reuben Jones, in the name and behalf of 
the people, stiling themselves as aforesaid, praying that ‘ their 
declaration, that they would consider themselves as a free and 
independent State, may be received ; that the district in the said 
petition described, may be ranked among the free and independ- 
ent States ; and that delegates therefrom may be admitted to seats 
in Congress,’ be dismissed. 


“ Resolved, That Congress, by raising aad officering the regi- 
ment, commanded by Colonel Warner, never meant to give any 
encouragement to the claim of the people aforesaid, to be con- 
sidered as an independent State; but that the reason which in- 
duced Congress to form that corps, was, that many officers of dif- 
ferent States, who had served in Canada, and alledged that 
they could soon raise a regiment, but were then wnprovided for, 
might be reinstated in the service of the United States.” 


Having recited the paragraphs in the letter from Thomas 
Young, which have been quoted, they next resolve, ‘‘ That the 
contents of the said paragraphs are derogatory to the honour of 

> Congress, are a gross misrepresentation of the resolution of 
2 Congr ess therein referred to, and tend to deceive and mislead 
the eine to whom they are addressed. ba 


Soon after the return of the Commissioners from Congress, Ira 
Allen printed and published a pamphlet,* shewing the right the 
people had to form a Government, which, with Dr. Young’s Let- 
ter, were spread through the State, and measures taken to con- 
vene a Convention, which met at Windsor in June 1777, to form 
a constitution, and appointed a committee to make a draft of a 
constitution, and passed a resolution, recommending it to each 
town to elect and send Representatives to a Convention, to mect 
at Windsor in July following. William Marsh, James Mead, Iva 
Allen, and Captain Salisbury, were appointed a Committee to 
wait on the Commander of Ticondaroga Fort, and consult with 
him respecting the regulations and defence of the frontiers, then 
adjourned to the Ath? of July, L777, to meet at the same place. 
While the Committee was at Ticondaroga, General Burgoyne, 
with his army, appeared on the lake, and resting at Crown Point, 
he sent a scout of about 300, mostly Indians, to Jand at the mouth 


[ Fora copy of this pamphlet, see ante p. 139. ] 
* [The adjournment to, and the meeting at Windsor were July 2, in- 
stead of the 4th. ] 
of 
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of Otter Creek, to annoy the frontiers of the State. General 
Poor refused to allow any troops to the Committee for the defence 
of the frontiers, but allowed Colonel Warner to go with the Com- 
mittee, who soon raised men sufficient to repel the assailants. All 
who were members of the Convention left the militia, and repair- 
ed to Windsor on July 4th, 1777. A draft of a constitution was 

93 laid before the Conyention, and read. ‘The business being 

"new, and of great consequence, required serious deliberation. 
The Convention had it under consideration when the news of the 
evacuation of 'Ticondaroga arrived, which alarmed them very much, 
as thereby the frontiers of the State were exposed to the inroads of 
anenemy. ‘The family of the President of the Convention, as well 
as those of many other members, were exposed to the foe. In 
this awful crisis the Convention was for leaving Windsor, but a 
severe thunder-storm came on, and gave them time to reflect, 
while other members, less alarmed at the news, called the atten- 
tion of the whole to finish the Constitution, which was then read- 
ing paragraph by paragraph for the last time. This was done, 
and the Convention then appointed a Council of Safety to act 
during the recess, and the Convention adjourned. 


The Council of Safety proceeded to Manchester and on their 
arrival found that to be Colonel Warner’s head quarters, and that 
he had only part of his regiment with him, which was raised in 
Vermont. That Colonels Warner and Francis had brought up 
the rear of the army in the retreat from Ticondaroga, and were 
overtaken at Hubbardton by a party of the enemy, where a severe 
skirmish took place, and just as the enemy began to give way, 
Colonel Francis ordered a retreat of part of his regiment, to take 
a more advantageous position ; his orders were mistook, and the re- 

treat was general; this encouraged the enemy, and Colonel 

Francis, in endeavouring to stop the retreat and confusion of 
his regiment, was killed ; thus the enemy geined a battle, which a 
few moments before had been given over as'a defeat. The loss in 
killed and wounded was considerable on both sides; in this dis- 
pute Colonel Warner’s regiment suffered severely. Thus, in a 
few days, the inhabitants, for near a hundred miles on the west 
side of the Green Mountains, were left without protection by the 
American army. General Redhasle, with his Hessian troops, 
pushed on from Skeensborough to Castleton, where some of the 
inhabitants took protection under him, while others fled with their 
families, flocks and herds. The roads were, as well as the coun- 


*[ The adjournment to, and the meeting at Windsor were July 2, in- 
stead of the 4th.] 
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try, a scene of confusion ; the inhabitants retiring southward, the 
army took a circuitous course more toward the west, and rende- 
youzed at Saratoga. : 


The Council of Safety adjourned to Sunderland, where Ira 
Allen, in behalf of the Council of Safety, wrote to Mr. Weare, 
President of New Hampshire, informing him of the evacuation 
of Ticondaroga, and the retreat and disastrous situation. of 
the army, and the exposed situation of the inhabitants of Ver- 
mont, declaring, that unless speedily relieved, they would be 
obliged to evacuate great part of the State. A similar letter 
was sent to the Governor of Massachusett’s, as it was discovered 
that the Generals of the army had not sent any expresses to 
either. 


The Council of Safety then attended to the affairs of the 
Government, but their situation was very unpleasant, as the 
Convention had only declared the district to be a free State; but 
the Government was not organized, as the Constitution was not 
fully compleated, and near three quarters of the people on the 
west side of the Green Mountains were compelled to remove, and 
the rest were in great danger. It was they who principally sup- 
ported the title of the New Hampshire Grants, against the unjust 
claims of New York, and their removal would expose the settlers 
on the east side of the Green Mountains to an invasive war, both 
from the Savages and the British ; besides, the late proceedings 
of Congress had been partial towards New York, and against Ver- 
mont; the people of the new State had reason to expect no fa- 
vour from the Committee of Safety of New York, as its members 
were in fact composed of the old sycophants of the late Govern- 
ment, which they prudently deserted. Gain and dominion were 
objects of the first consequence to some of the Committee of New 
York, and the citizens of the new State were conscious that they 
would take every sinister and possible step to divide the people, 
and would not be dissatisfied with any misfortune which befel 
them, even by the common enemy. 


95 


The Council of Safety had so money or revenue at command, 
their powers and credit were not extensive, and all expresses 
gg were supported at their private expence ; yet, in this situa- 
tion, it became necessary to raise men for the defence of the 
frontiers, with bounties and wages; ways and means were to be 
found out, and the day was spent in debating on the subject ; 
Nathan Clark, not convinced of the practicability of raising a 
regiment, moved in Council, that Mr. Ira Allen, the youngest 
member 
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member of Council, and who insisted on raising a regiment, while 
a majority of the Council were for only two companies, of sixty 
men each, might be requested to discover ways and means to raise 
and support a regiment, and to make his report at sun-rising on 
the morrow. The Council acquiesced, and Mr. Allen took the 
matter into consideration. Next morning, at sun-rising, the 
Council met, and he reported the ways and means to raise and 
support a regiment, viz. that the Council should appoint Commis- 
sioners of Sequestration, with authority to seize the goods and 
chattels of all persons who had or should join the common enemy ; 
and that all property so seized should be sold at public vendue, 
and the proceeds paid to the Treasurer of the Council of Safety, 
for the purpose of paying the bounties and wages of a regiment 
forthwith to be raised for the defence of the State. The Council 
adopted the measure, and appointed officers for the regiment. 
Samuel Herrick, Esq ; was appointed the Colonel, and the men 
inlisted, and the bounties paid in fifteen days, out of the confis- 
cated property of the enemies of the new state. ‘This was the first 

97 instance in America of seizing and selling the property of the 

“enemies of American independence. 


The Council adjourned to Bennington, and about the time this 
regiment was raising, a party of militia from Massachusett’s ar- 
rived in the new State. General Schuyler, a citizen of the State 
of New York, and Commander in Chief of the northern army, no 
sooner heard of it, than he sent orders to the militia of Massachu- 
sett’s, and to Colonel Herrick’s regiment, to repair forthwith to 
Saratoga; the militia from Massachusett’s were obliged to obey, 
according to the regulations of the Continental Congress; but the 
Council of Safety superceded General Schuyler’s orders, and gave 
special directions to Colonel Herrick to remain within the State 
of Vermont. This occasioned some irascible letters between Gen- 
eral Schuyler and the Council of Safety, which were terminated 
by a peremptory order of Council to Colonel Herrick not to put 
himself under the command of General Schuyler. 


The General Court of New Hampshire, in consequence of the 
evacuation of Ticondaroga, appointed Colonel John Starks a Brig- 
adier General, and instructed him to go with his troops and join 
the northern army for the defence of the frontiers. General Starks 
informed the General Court, that he was ready and willing to act 

98 in concert with the Green Mountain Boys in defence of the 
frontiers, but could not think it his duty to put himself under 
the command of General Schuyler, or any other continental offi- 
eer. The President of New Hampshire in vain argued against 

49 the 
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the reasons of General Starks, who offered to give up his commis- 
sion; bnt finally, the President and Council left it optional with 
General Starks, whether to be commanded or not by any conti- 
nental officer. General Starks received orders to ‘ repair to 
“ Charlestown, on Connecticut River; there to consult with a 
“¢ Committee of the New Hampshire Grants, respecting his future 
‘¢ operations, and the supply of his men with provisions; to take 
‘¢ the command of the militia, and march into the Grants, to act 
‘in conjunction with the troops of that new State, or any other 
‘© of the States, or of the United States*.”’ On his arrival at 
Charlestown, he wrote to Ira Allen, Esq. for advice and directions 
from the Council of Safety, respecting his future rout and stores. 
Mr. Allen, by order of the Council, advised General Starks to 
take the direct road to Manchester, and to hasten his march as 
much as possible, and join with Colonel Warner’s regiment. Mr. 
Allen also informed General Starks, that Vermont had raised a 
regiment of Rangers, under Colonel Herrick, who would be ready 
to assist. General Starks, on his arrival at Manchester, met or- 

og ders from General Schuyler, directing him to march and join 

““ the army at Saratoga. This order was rejected, and the ex- 
press returned. General Schuyler then sent a positive order, and 
General Starks returned an absolute refusal, alledging his orders 
from the President and Council of New Hampshire to join or not 
under the command of a continental officer}. In the mean time, 


* Belknap’s History of New Hampshire. 

+ The author of this History, in 1779, being at Exeter, was informed by 
Mr. Thompson, Member and Secretary of the Council of New Hampshire, 
that Generals Poor and Starks were Captains at the reduction of Canada 
in 1761, and that in 1775, they were on the same day appointed Colonels; 
that in 1776, Colonel Poor was appointed Brigadier General, at which 
Colonel Starks was offended, and declined service, observing that in 1777, 
a powerful army would come from the north, which he, with the Green Moun- 
tain Boys, would cut off wing by wing. After General Starks had refused 
to obey the orders of General Schuyler, and justified his conduct by his 
instructions, General Schuyler complained to Congress of the Orders of 
the Council of New Hampshire. A severe reprimand, of course, was 
sent to the Council. A Committee of the Council, (Mr. Thompson being 
one) was appointed to return an answer to Congress. They could not 
find at that time sufficient reasons to justify their instructions to General 
Starks, and therefore delayed their answer for a few days, when the news 
of General Starks’s victories over two detachments of the royal army at 
Bennington arrived, the Committee were able to send a satisfactory an- 
swer to Congress for giving such optional instructions to General Starks, 
who had, with the Green Mountain Boys, laid a foundation to surround 


Mr. 
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100 Mr. Chittenden, the President of the Council of Safety of 

Vermont, corresponded with General Starks, and had re- 
ceived information that a detachment from General Burgoyne’s 
army was on its march to Bennington; they rested at Walloom- 
scoick, near the line of that town, and in three days threw up a 
breastwork with logs and earth, on an adyantagecus height, nearly 
five feet high. During those three days, every possible prepara- 
tion was made by the Council of Safety and General Starks for 
a battle with the detachment under Colonel Bawn. The 17th 
day of August, 1777, was fixed on for the attack by General 
Starks, and Colonel Warner was to remain at Manchester as long 
as he conveniently could, and be timely to the support of General 
Starks; it was concluded that too great movements would alarm 
Colonel Bawm, and cause him to retrogade. On the evening of 
the 15th, General Starks had under his command nearly the same 
number of undisciplined troops from New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, including a few from Berkshire county, as Colonel Bawm 
had of disciplined troops in his breast-works, with four brass field- 
pieces. General Starks received information from the Council of 
Safety, that in another day, Colonel Bawm would be joined by a 
detachment on its way to reinforce him under the command of 
Colonel Skene, and thereby his numbers would be double, and 
his own could not be increased in the same proportion ; he, there- 
fore, resolved to make the assault on the 16th, and an express was 
101 Sent to Colonel Warner with the determination ; accordingly 

preparations were made, and the assault commenced on all 
sides of the breast-work at the same time. The firing was pro- 
miscuous by the marksmen at every man who appeared above the 
breast-work ; this method proved efficacious, and terrified the en- 
emy to such a degree, that the assailants soon became masters of 
the breast-work, and took a number of prisoners, their field- 
pieces, and baggage; those who escaped from the breast-work 
were pursued, ’till they met the detachment under Colonel Skene ; 
Colonel Herrick then retreated before Colonel Skene. At this 
critical moment Colonel Warner arrived with his regiment,* and 
enabled General Starks to go forward with the four field-pieces 
just taken from Colonel Bawm, against Colonel Skene, who was 


and capture General Burgoyne and his whole army, which soon followed, 
and Congress were content, aud honoured General Starks with the com- 
mission of a Brigadier General in the army of the United States. 


1 (Col. Warner himself was with Stark before and during the first bat- 
tle. His regiment arrived late as stated above. See Gen. Stark’s letter 
to Gen. Gates, ante p. 206 ; also p. 209.] 

soon 
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soon defeated, made a precipitate retreat, and being favoured by the 
night, made their escape, and rejoined the royal army. Colonel 
Skene had his horse killed under him, and immediately mounted 
on another, and being hard pressed, retreated with the remains of 
two detachments from Burgoyne’s army, (either of which were 
equal in number to General Starks’s whole force.) In both bat- 
tles the British lost in killed about 300 men, wounded and made 
prisoners about 750. General Starks had only about 50 killed, 
some wounded, who afterwards died of their wounds. Ueman 
Allen, Esq. a member of the Council of Safety of Vermont, went 
to the field of battle ; the weather being hot, and his fatigue great, 

he caught a violent cold, and died of a decline on the 18th 
102 © : ‘ 

of May following. 


Before this battle, heaviness and a dark cloud hung over the 
northern States. General Burgoyne’s army was large, and had 
been victorious in every place, and his proclamations breathed 
forth many threatenings, and, in addition, the highest confidence 
was not placed by the people in General Scuyler. In verity, it 
was the time that tried the fortitude and spirits of all men, among 
whom none but the true-born sons of liberty and perseverance 
could brave the danger of taking arms in so critical a time. The 
Green Mountain Boys were deeply interested in the fate of the 
day ; for the very existence of the infant State of Vermont, their 
families, and property, were all pending on the event. Colonel 
Bawm was killed in the first action, and orders from General Bur- 
goyne were found in his pockets, which shew how the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, and their officers, were deceived with re- 
spect to America. By those orders Colonel Bawm was to have 
proceeded to Bennington and burn the continental stores, thence 
take the road to Newbury, on Connecticut River, and down the 
river to Brattleboro’, thence to return and rejoin the main army, 
To have fullfilled his orders he. must, with his army, field-pieces, 
ammunition, and baggage, have travelled thirty miles a day, and 
have twice crossed the Green Mountains, in roads scarcely passa- 
103 ble with a single horse, and find horses to mount his cavalry 

and beeves for his army, and, besides, traversing this part 

of New England, was truly taking the bull by the horns. The 
Assembly of Connecticut, at this time, was sitting at Hartford, 
and General Sir Henry Clinton was moving his army up the 
North River to join General Burgoyne. The Legislature of Con- 
necticut was informed, that the continental stores and meeting- 
house at Bennington were burnt by the British, and the Green 
Mountain Boys had been defeated with great loss; in this conster- 
nation the Assembly knew not how to direct their militia, and ad- 
journed 
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journed ’till the afternoon. When they had met in the afternoon, 
they seemed not determined in any matter, until an express ar- 
rived that announced the two victories gained by General Starks, 
with an account of the killed and the prisoners, who were safely 
lodged in the mecting- house, which they were informed a few 
hours before, was burnt. The Assembly were no longer at a loss 
how to direct its militia. Colonel Willet soon after obtained a vic- 
tory on the Mohock River over another detachment, under the com- 
mand of Colonel St. Ledger, from Canada, and which intended to 
have formed a junction with General Burgoyne on the Hudson’s 
River. These victories presaged the capture of General Bur- 
goyne and his army. Soon after the battle of Bennington, a plan 
was laid to cut off General Burgoyne’s communication with 
Canada, by means of Fort Ticondaroga. To effect this, General 
104 Lincoln ordered General Warner, with a detachment of mi- 
litia from Massachusett’s, to surprize and take Mount Inde- 
pendance. Colonel Brown, with Colonel Herrick’s regiment of 
Rangers, and some militia and voluntcers, were to cross the lake 
at the Narrows, and go through the woods and take Mount Defi- 
ance and the landing of Lake George ; those three places were to 
be attacked each in the gray of the same morning. Captain 
Ebenezer Allen, with his rangers, was to leave Colonels Brown 
and Herrick at a certain place, and take Mount Defiance, and 
then rejoin Brown and Herrick to take Ticondaroga, in conjunction 
with General Warner. The plan thus fixed they set off from Pawlet. 
General Warner moved so extremely cautious against Mount Inde- 
pendance, that he saved his own men, and hurt none of the enemy, 
and his expedition failed. Colonel Brown had many difficulties to 
encounter; he had the lake to cross in the night, and fourteen miles 
to pass over rugged mountains, which he effected, and got within a 
few miles of the landing the day before the attack. Colonel Herrick 
took a few of his rangers, and went in sight of Lake George 
landing, and, from the mountains, made such discoveries as might 
be necessary ; and, on his return to rejoin the main body, stationed 
sentinels at certain distances, and rejoined Colonel Brown, after 
leaving this countersign, three hoots of an owl, on hearing which 
they were to answer; Colonel Allen did the same on Mount De- 
fiance, so that when they began their march, they were not in dan- 
105 2 of missing their way through the darkness of the night, 
or being discovered by lights or noise, for they mimicked the 

owl so completely, that few of the men, who were not in the 
secret, had any mistrust. Colonel Brown surprized and took the 
Janding, recovered many prisoners, and seized all their boats. 
Captain Allen had the most difficult task, though spirits equal to 
the undertaking. Mount Defiance garrison was on the top of a 
high 
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high and rough mountain that overlooked Ticondaroga and Mount 
Independance, and had but one cut way to ascend to it, and that 
was well guarded. Allen and his men scaled the craggy rocks 
with much danger, and nearly reached the summit, when they 
found a clift they could not climb in the ordinary way; therefore 
Allen ordered a man to stoop, and he stepped on his back, and in 
that way ascended, but found that when he was up he could only 
secret about eight men, until they must come out in sight of, and 
close to the parade, where were several cannon, and the garrison, 
alarmed in consequence of the firing at the landing at Lake 
George. He commenced the desperate assault with an hideous 
yell, and, to use his own expression, his men came after him like 
a stream of hornels to the charge, which terrified most of the gar- 
rison, yet one man was bold enough to attempt to fire off a field- 
piece at the assailants ; Allen having discharged his musket, cried 
out to his men, Aill the gunner, Godd——n him! at which the gun- 
106 Be turned from the field-piece, and ran off with the match in 

his hand. Allen and his men were soon in possession of the 
parade and garrison. Such men as were not killed or wounded, 
ran down the cut way towards Ticondaroga, and were taken by 
Major Wait and a party under him, stationed at the bridge for 
that purpose. Captain Allen had never discharged a cannon, but 
he levelled and fired a shot at the barrack on Mount Defiance, 
which killed one man; then, by a few shot, drove a ship in the 
lake from her moorings, and proclaimed himself Commandant of 
Mount Defiance. Colonel Brown, after his successes at Lake 
George landing, attempted to take Diamond Island, in Lake 
George, but without success; he, however, destroyed the boats at 
the landing, took a store of goods under the walls of Ticondaroga, 
put his booty into some boats he seized on Lake Champlain, and 
returned to Skeensboro’ on his way back. 


About this time General Schuyler was superceded, and General 
rates took the command of the northern army. ‘This change in- 
spired the militia of New England with hope and confidence, and 
greatly cheared the drooping spirits of the army; and the militia 
of the neighbouring States, encouraged by the late successes of 
Generals Starks, Colonel Willet, &c. turned out with alacrity to 
assist General Gates. 


The compliment paid to the troops of Vermont by General Bur- 
voyne, in his letter to Lord George Germain, a little before his 
107 capitulation, was to this effect, viz. That the district of the 

New Hampshire grants, a wilderness, little known in the last 
war, now abounds with the most active, rebellious, and hardy race 
of 
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of men on the continent, who hang like a gathering storm ready 
to burst on my left. 


By the united forces of America, on the plains of Saratoga, was 
witnessed the surrender of a British army, which was soon spread 
through America and Europe, and sealed the alliance between 
France and the United States of America, and secured to them 
independence, further guaranteed by the combined forces of the 
two nations in 1781, at York town, in Virginia, where Lord 
Cornwallis and his army were obliged to surrender themselves 
prisoners of war. After this digression, it is proper to return to 
the northern army. Soon after the convention at Saratoga, the 
garrisons of Ticondaroga, Mount Independance, and some other 
places on Lake Champlain, were demolished by the British troops, 
who retired into Canada for winter quarters, but they were fol- 
lowed by Colonel Herrick’s rangers, and overtaken at Gilliland’s 
Creek, where they took a number of prisoners, horses, and some 
baggage. 


Now many of the citizens of Vermont returned to their habita- 
tions. The Council of Safety again paid attention to the consti- 
tution, and made a preamble, stating the reasons why the citizens 
10 had rejected all connections with New York; but as there 

was not time, before the day assigned for the election, to 
print and publish the constitution, therefore the Convention was 
summoned to meet at Windsor, in December, 1777; they met, re- 
vised the constitution, and appointed the first election to be on 
the 12th day of March, 1778. One difficulty was discovered by 
some members of the Convention, who concluded the best way to 
evade it was, to keep it in as small a circle as possible ; the diffi- 
culty was, to establish the constitution without the voice of the 
people, further than was vested in the Convention by their cre- 
dentials, that. authorized them to form a constitution, but were 
silent as to its ratification, and they had no ancient government to 
predicate their claims upon ; besides intestine divisions and differ- 
ent opinions prevailed among the people, and even in the Conven- 
tion. To avoid discord, a large majority, in one instance, con- 
formed to a minority, when deliberating on the articles of the 
constitution. As the people seemed inclined for a popular gov- 
ernment, the constitution was so made, and for the better satisfy- 
ing those who might choose any difference in the form of govern- 
ment, and as circumstances or increasing knowledge might make 
it necessary, a principle was established in the constitution, by 
which legal means might be taken to alter or amend the constitu- 
tion once in seven years, agreeable to the will of the majority os 
the 
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109 the freemen of the State, which, if perpetuated, would 
“transmit to posterity the same privileges of choosing how 
they would be governed, as the people of that day exercised from 
the inherent right of nature, without revolution or bloodshed. 
Had the constitution been then submitted to the consideration of 
the people for their revision, amendment, and ratification, it is 
very doubtful whether a majority would have confirmed it, consid- 
ering the resolutions of Congress, and their influence at that time, 
as well as the intrigues and expence of the provincial Congress of 
New York, who endeavoured to divide and subdivide the people. 
Under these circumstances the Convention appointed Ira Allen to 
see the constitution printed and distributed before the election. 
‘Mr. Allen returned from Hartford, in Connecticut, a few days be- 
fore the time of the general election, with the constitution printed, 
and dispersed it. There was one (or more) in each town who 
coveted the honour of being a member in the first general Assem- 
bly of the new State of Vermont. It was, therefore, their inter- 
est to induce their friends to attend the meeting, and take the 
freeman’s oath. This was done, and representatives were elected, 
and attended the Assembly at Windsor. on the 12th of March, 
1778, when and where the votes of the freeman for a Governor, a 
Lieutenant Governor, 12 Counsellors, and a Treasurer, were sort- 
ed and counted, and the persons who had the majority of votes 
110 for the respective offices, were declared duly elected.*— 
Thus the constitution of the State of Vermont was put in 


* His Excellency THOMAS CHITTENDEN, Governor. 
The Hon. JoserH MArsu, Lieutenant Governor. 


Counsellors. 


The Honourable JOSEPH BOWKER, 7 
JACOB BAYLEY, 
JONAS FAY, 
TIMOTHY BROWNSON, 
PETER OLCOTT, 
PAUL SPOONER, Ta 
BENJ. CARPENTER, ; Esquizess 
JEREMIAH CLARK, | 
IrA ALLEN, 
THOMAS MOREDOCK, | 
JOHN TROOP, 
BENJAMIN EMMONDS, i 


Treasurer, IRA ALLEN, Esq ; 


The Members of the first Assembly of Vermont, the public will ex- 
cuse the Author for not inserting their names, as his memory is not 


sufficient to retain them in due order in a foreign land. 
force 
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force, and Bennington was the only town that objected against the 
constitution, for the want of a popular ratification of it. Only 
twenty-one freemen qualified in that town, who elected represen- 
tatives for the first general Assembly, but as the people and the 
assembly approved of the constitution, which was subject to a re- 
vision and amendment every seven years, the Bennington objec- 
tion died away, and universal content has prevailed in the State. 


1 In June, 1778, Colonel Ethan Allen having been ex- 
changed, arrived in Vermont, to the great joy of his family 

and friends, after enduring a cruel captivity of almost three years, 
and was soon after appointed to the command of the militia of 
the’ State. The General Assembly appointed the Governor and 
Council to be a Court of Sequestration, and invested them with 
power to confiscate the real and personal property of any citizen 
who had joined the enemies of the State, and to order the sale of 
the same for the use of the State. The situation of Vermont was 
peculiar: its enemies, besides the British at the north, were those 
of New York at the south, and also a number of people of good 
sense and large property in the south-east part, who had leagued 
with the junto of New York against the new State. In ‘conse- 
quence of internal divisions, and to make government popular, 
it was thought good policy not to lay any taxes on the people, but 
to raise a sufficient revenue out of the property confiscated, and 
the ungranted lands. Hence it was found that those who joined 
the British were benefactors of the State, as they left their prop- 
erty to support a government they were striving to destroy. It 
is further to be observed, that not only the civil list was paid by 
the sale of the enemy’s property, but new and firm friends were 
added to the government. While the States in New England 
were severely taxed to carry on the war, Vermont had no taxes 
to pay. ‘This circumstance greatly promoted migration into Ver- 
112 mont, and those who came with that view, were staunch 
‘friends to the new government, and added to its strength and 
consequence both at home and abroad. The Legislature appointed 
Ira Allen, Esq; Surveyor General, and ordered him to procure, by 
his advertisement, all the grants, patents, or charters of land in 
the State, given out by the late Governors of New Hampshire and 
New York, and made his office a register for those grants, and, to 
encourage the proprietors of those grants, they were to be re- 
corded at the expence of the State, although there was little atten- 
tion paid to those of New York. Governor Wentworth, of New 
Hampshire, having carried the colonial records to England, ren- 
dered this measure necessary, in order to discover what lands had 
been granted, and to find out the ungranted lands, which undoubt- 
50 edly 
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edly were the property of the State, and to be granted on such 
advantageous terms as would afford an immediate revenue to goy- 
ernment, and prevent all kinds of taxes. 


Since the acquiescence of the late government of New Hamp- 
shire to the change of jurisdiction in 1764, a good understanding 
subsisted between New Hampshire and the district of the New 
Hampshire grants; indeed, that State had gone further towards 
the admission of Vermont to sovereignty and independence than 
any other, as will appear from President Weare’s letter of July, 
1777, to Ira Allen, Secretary of the State of Vermont, announcing 
113 the assistance that State was sending, under the command of 

General Starks, for the defence of the frontiers; the stile 
and expressions in his letter were addressed to Vermont as a new 
but sovereign free State. From these circumstances, it appeared that 
New Hampshire had virtually acknowledged the independence of 
Vermont, and it was expected that she would use her influence to 
have it acknowledged by Congress; but these prospects were soon 
clouded by the conduct of some people contiguous to Connecticut 
River, in New Hampshire, who attempting privately to concert 
measures to bring the seat of government to said river, called a 
Convention at Hanover to concert measures to unite all the New 
Hampshire grants in one entire State; to effect which, a pamphlet 
was printed in 1778, in which it was stated, that New Hampshire 
was granted as a province to John Mason, and to extend sixty miles 
- from the sea, which formed the line called and known by the name 
of the Mason line; that the lands to the west of that were annexed 
to New Hampshire by force of royal authority, and the lands were 
eranted in pursuance of instructions from the King and Privy 
Council; that the jurisdiction of New Hampshire, west of the Ma- 
son line, ceased with the power of the crown, as it was held by 
force of royal commission only; that therefore the people were at 
liberty to chuse what form of government they would establish, 
and they thought proper to unite with the people of the New 
Hampshire grants, west of Connecticut River, who were about 
114 establish a new State. These measures drew the attention 
of the people, so that a petition from sixteen towns Gneluding 
Hanover and others on the east side of Connecticut River) was 
presented to the legislature of Vermont, at their first session, in 
March, 1778; in the course of said petition it was stated, that said 
sixteen towns were not connected with any State with respect to 
their internal police, and requested Vermont to receive them into 
union and confederation. The legislature was much perplexed 
with this petition ; the most discerning men were apprehensive of 
difficulty from New Hampshire if they interfered with her me 

police 
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police; the dispute arose so high, that some members contiguous 
to Connecticut River threatened to withdraw from the legislature, 
and unite with the people east of the said river, and form a State. 
At length it was resolved, to refer said petition to the considera- 
tion of the freemen of the several towns, to accept or reject said 
petition, and to instruct their representatives accordingly ; a ma- 
jority were in favor of said sixteen towns, consequently, at the 
next session of the legislature, an act was passed, authorizing said 
sixteen towns to elect and send members to the legislature of Ver- 
mont at their next session; this also laid a foundation for more 
towns to unite as aforesaid. 

The sixteen towns announced to the government of New Hamp- 
shire that they had withdrawn from their jurisdiction, and wished 
115 %° have a boundary line settled between them, and a friendly 

intercourse continued. 


Meshak Weare, Esq., was then President of that State, who 
wrote to Thomas Chittenden, Esq., Governor of Vermont, re- 
claiming said sixteen towns, predicating on the established bounds 
of the late province of New Hampshire; that said towns were 
represented in the provincial Congress in 1775; on their applying 
to that government for arms, &c., on their receiving commissions, 
and acting as a part of the State of New Hampshire; that a mi- 
nority claimed protection ; that the State felt it a duty to afford 
it. He also wrote to the delegates of that State in Congress, urg- 
ing them to procure the interference of Congress ; therefore 
President Weare recommended to Governor Chittenden to use his 
influence to dissolve so dangerous a connection. 


On the receipt of these dispatches Governor Chittenden con- 
vened the Council, who appointed General Ethan Allen to repair 
to Congress in quality of agent to make such statements as might 
be consistent, and to learn how the conduct of Vermont was 
viewed by that body. General Ethan Allen reported to the legis- 
lature in October, 1778, that the members of Congress were unan- 
imously opposed to Vermont’s extending jurisdiction across Con- 
necticut River; that if she dissolved her unions, they generally 
appeared in favour of herindependence. At this time ten of said 
116 sixteen towns were represented in the legislature of Vermont, 
when it was proposed to form the towns that had united with 
that State into a county by themselves, which was rejected by this 
and some other votes. It appeared that the Assembly declined 
to do any thing more to extend their jurisdiction to the cast of 
Connecticut River. The members from those towns withdrew 
from the Assembly, and were followed by the Lieutenant Gover- 

nor 
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nor, three members of the Council, and fifteen members of the 
Assembly, who lived near Connecticut River. The object was, to 
break up the Assembly, as the constitution required two-thirds of 
the members elected to form a house for business, but there re- 
mained a quorum who proceeded to business. They referred the 
matter respecting said sixteen towns to the freemen to instruet 
their representatives; as the union was formed by the voice of the 
people, the legislature chose to dissolve it in the same way. Ira 
Allen, Esq., was appointed and instructed to repair to the court 
of New Hampshire, in order to settle any difficulties that might 
subsist in consequence of said sixteen towns; Mr. Allen attended 
the General Court of New Hampshire, stated the causes that had 
produced said union, and the embarrassments the legislature of 
Vermont laboured under; that it would be dissolved at the ad- 
journed term in February, which appeared satisfactory to the 
General Court of that State. The dissenting members of the 
legislature convened by themselves, and invited all the towns 
117 02 the New Hampshire grants, on both sides of Connecticut 

River, to send members to form a convention at Cornish, on 
the 9th of December, 1778. When the convention met, they agreed 
to unite, without any regard to the boundary line established on 
the west bank of Connecticut River in 1764. The Convention 
then proceeded to make the following proposals to the Goyern- 
ment of New Hampshire, viz. 


‘¢ Hither to agree with them on a divisional line, or to submit 
the dispute to Congress, or to arbitrators mutually chosen.” If 
neither of these proposals should be accepted, and they could 
agree with New Hampshire upon a plan of government, they re- 
solved further, ‘‘ We will consent that the whole of the grants 
connect with New Hampshire, and become with them one entire 
state, as it was limited and bounded, before the settling of the said 
line in 1764.” Until one of these proposals should be complied 
with, they resolved to trust in Providence, and defend themselves.* 
There were but eight towns from Vermont which were represented 
in this convention, and some of them declined to act in making any 
overtures to New Hampshire, to extend their jurisdiction over the 
state of Vermont. But the proceedings of the Convention served 
to discover to the whole body of the people what had been the 
4 views of the leading men, in proposing the union of the six- 

teen towns from New Hampshire: It was now manifest, that 
their whole aim had been to form a government, the center and 
seat of which should be upon Connecticut River. This would be 


* Allen’s Vindication, p. 32, 33. 
effected 
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effected either by connecting a considerable part of New Hampshire 
with Vermont, or by breaking up the government of Vermont, and 
connecting the whole of it with New Hampshire; the one or the 
other of these measures they were earnest to effect, and either of 
them would probably have formed a state, the metropolis of which 
must have been upon the river which divides the two states. 


On the meeting of the legislature of Vermont at Windsor, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1779, to get rid of a connexion which had occasioned 
so much trouble and danger, the Assembly passed an act, dissoly- 
ing the union of the sixteen towns in New Hampshire. . Mr. Ira 
Allen was again appointed to wait on the General Assembly of 
New Hampshire, then sitting at Hxeter, with the act of dissolution, 
and to make such explanations respecting the whole transaction 
as might be conducive to a good understanding between the two 
states. After discharging the duties of his mission, and before he 
left Exeter, he found it was the intention of some members in the 
Assembly of New Hampshire to extend jurisdiction over the ter- 
ritory of Vermont, under the pretence of opposing the claim of 
New York, and the befriending the new State-in Congress. Mr. 
11 Tra Allen thanked them for their good intentions, and offered, 

as his opinion, that Vermont would receive more benefit by 
their disinterested vote in Congress than by being a party. Mr. 
Tra Allen discovered the true, though secret cause of this pretended 
friendship towards Vermont, by a conversation of Major Atkinson, 
a member from Portsmouth, with some other members in a coffee- 
house, in which he observed that “as the seat of government had 
been moved from Portsmouth to Exeter, and would soon be re- 
moved to Concord, the eastern members ought to contrive and sell 
the seat of government to the highest bidder, and so let it go to 
Connecticut River ; aud as Governor Wentworth and his Council 
had made fortunes by granting lands, we may do the like by ex- 
tending our jurisdiction, and giving out grants of unlocated lands, 
which will be included in the new acquisition.” 


This conversation evidently showed what measures would be 
adopted by the Court of New Hampshire, to extend their claim. 
Mr. Ira Allen prudently kept the matter a secret, until he returned 
- to Vermont, when he informed the Governor and Council thereof, 
who failed not to make proper use of the hints. They kept the 
matter a secret also, and, at the next session of the legislature 
(which was previous to the meeting of the General Court of New 
Hampshire,) Mr. Ira Allen was again appointed to go and concert 
129 measures with the general Court of New Hampshire, with in- 

structions to settle a boundary line between said States, to 
quiet 
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quiet the minds of the people on both sides of Connecticut river, 
and to make them easy under their respective Governments. 


Mr. Ira Allen attended the Court of New Hampshire, and made 
his mission known, but found they were pursuing measures to ex- 
tend their jurisdiction over Vermont, from pretended friendship, 
and to overturn the claim of New York then before Congress ; 
after which the Legislators of New Hampshire pretended they 
would withdraw their claim, and urge Congress to admit Vermont 
to be a State, and to have a seat in that venerable body. Upon 
such ostensible reasoning, Mr. Ira Allen was advised, as agent of 
Vermont, to assent to the plan and claim of New Hampshire, and 
was assured that the interest of Vermont as a separate State from 
New Hampshire, was the pledged principle on which they acted. 
Mr. Allen expressed no doubts of their sincerity, but replied, that 
he was convinced that it would be the opinion of the Governor 
and Council of Vermont, that the highest act of friendship to be 
shewn by the Legislature of New Hampshire to the State of Ver- 
mont, would be, not to become a party in the dispute, but to use 
her influence and vote in Congress in favour of Vermont, and to 
unite their mutual endeavours in quieting the people settled on both 
12 sides of Connecticut River, and rendering them contented 

“~ under their respective States, by establishing a boundary line. 


In the mean time Mr. Allen discovered the President’s plan 
was, under pretence of friendship to Vermont, to lay before Con- 
gress a Claim of jurisdiction over the State; and that. New Hamp- 
shire would make interest to have Congress decide against New 
York in her favour, to settle a dispute, that otherwise might 
be injurious to the common cause of the United States. That 
when such decision was made in favour of New Hampshire, the 
people that had professed allegiance to New York, and those who 
had withdrawn from the Legislature of Vermont with their friends, 
would naturally be for uniting with New Hampshire. That the 
people contiguous to Connecticut River, would feel an interest in 
joining with New Hampshire, on account of the seat of Govern- 
ment coming there. 


That a union with New Hampshire would secure the title of 
Lands under the New Hampshire Grants, in consequence of which 
those on the west side of the Green Mountains, &c. would follow 
the example of those contiguous to Connecticut river, rather than 
contend alone for independence. 

That 
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That the State of New Hampshire would be benefited by the 
122 unlocated lands in the district of Vermont, and that, if pos- 
““ sible, Mr. Allen should be persuaded to consent to such a 
claim. 


That President Weare, supposing Mr. Allen unacquainted with 
the real object of the plan, fell in company with, and in conversa- 
tion advised him to give his consent to the claim, as the means to 
defeat the claim of New York, and bring Vermont into a con- 
federacy with the thirteen United States, as a proper acknowl- 
edgment of her great exertions in the common cause, as well as 
to quiet the minds of the people, and to settle the discord subsist- 
ing on both sides of Connecticut river, and declared on his honour 
that he had no seeret design of overthrowing the present system 
of Government adopted in Vermont, or of uniting that State to 
New Hampshire, and called God to witness the truth of his asser- 
tions; several members of the Council and Assembly then present, 
declared themselves in like manner. Mr. Allen thanked them for 
their good intentions, and told them his present instructions and 
power did not authorize him to assent to their claim, which he 
opposed, and thought it very strange that the Legislature of New 
Hampshire should insist upon doing Vermont a favour, when her 
agent thought and contended that it would be an injury ; he there- 
fore requested in general Court, that the determination of the 
matter be referred to their next session, that the opinion of the 
Legislature of Vermont might be taken thereon. ‘The question 
was moved and carried by a majority. 


123 This procrastination was essential to Vermont, as it tended 
+9 to unite the people contiguous to Connecticut river on the 
west, which was necessary at the next election, and to counteract 
the designs of the Cornish Convention, as well as to gain time to 
guard against the ill effects of such a claim, if extended, and which 
afterwards was accordingly done, so that the jurisdictional claim 
of New Hampshire extended as before the year 1764, including 
the whole of Vermont. 


Accordingly that State put into Congress a claim to the whole 
territory of Vermont. As New Hampshire had not the least pre- 
tence, upon any principle whatever, to make such a claim, it was 
not doubted in Vermont, but that intrigues had been formed by 
the leading men in those two States, to divide Vermont between 
them. Massachusetts now interposed; whether aiming to disap- 
point the views of New Hampshire and New York, or in earnest 

to 
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to secure a part of the controverted lands, that State also put in 
a claim to a large part of Vermont. 


While these controversies had been carried on with New Hamp- 
shire, the debate with New York had not at all subsided. In a 
letter of July 7th, 1778, Mr. Clinton, Governor of New York,, 
wrote to one of his friends in Vermont, that he ‘ would still, as 
ona former occasion, earnestly recommend a firm and prudent 
resistance to the drafting of men, raising taxes, and the exercise 

94 of every act of Government, under the ideal Vermont State ; 
and in such towns where our friends are sufficiently powerful 
for the purpose, I would advise the entering into association, for 
the mutual defence of their persons and estates against this usur- 
pation.”* In a letter of July 8th, he warmly urged Congress to 
come to some decision on their controversy with Vermont; blamed 
the inhabitants for the violence of their proceedings, affirmed that 
it would soon bring on a civil war, and that all the grievances the 
people of Vermont had suffered, arose from the former Govern- 
ment of New York, and not from the present. 


In 1779, the controversy with New York bore a more hostile 
appearance. ‘There were several persons in the south-east part of 
the State, then called the county of Cumberland, by New York, 
who were attached to the authority of that State, and opposed the 
Government of Vermont. To some of them Governor Clinton 
had given commissions. They asserted that they had a regiment 
of about five hundred men; and that a committee of the county 
was also opposed to the authority of Vermont. 


In this situation of affairs, the friends of New York in Vermont 
125 concluded something decisive was necessary and ought to be 
done, if the jurisdiction was retained by New York; there- 
fore, a Mr. Patterson, who bore a Colonel’s commission under the 
Government of New York, wrote to Governor Clinton, May 5, 
1779, for directions how to proceed, and advising the necessity of 
calling out the militia of Albany county to enforce obedience to 
the State of New York ; adding, that any information could be 
obtained respecting the proceedings of the disaffected to the Goy- 
ernment of New York, by employing the enemies of the new 
State, to give information.+ 


* Copy of a letter from Governor Clinton, to Pelatiah Fitch, Esq. | 
t Attested copy. 
{ Patterson’s letter to Governor Clinton, of May 5, 1779 ; and Minot’s 
petition of May 4, 1779. 
In 
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In answer io this application, the Governor of New York rec- 
ommended in general, firmness and prudence, and in no instance 
to acknowledge the authority of Vermont, unless where there was 
no. alternative left between submission and inevitable ruin: He 
assured them, at the same time, that if any attempt was made by 
Vermont to reduce them by force of arms, he would instantly is- 
sue his orders to the militia, who were properly equipped, and 
who would be led against the enemies of the State, wherever they 
might happen to be.* 


Alarmed with these prospects, Mr. Clinton wrote to the Presi- 
dent of Congress, May the 18th, that matters were fast approach- 
126 ing to a very serious crisis, which nothing but the immediate 

~~ interposition of Congress could possibly prevent; that he 
daily expected that he should be obliged to order out a force, for 
the defence of those who adhered to New York; that the wisdom 
of Congress would suggest to them, what would be the conse- 
quence of submitting the controversy, especially at that juncture, 
to the decision of the sword; but that justice, the faith of goy- 
ernment, the peace and safety of society, would not permit them 
to continue any longer, passive spectators of the violence com- 
mitted on their fellow Citizens.+ These letters, and sundry other 
papers relating to the disputes with New Hampshire, were laid 
before Congress, May 29th, 1779, and were referred to a commit- 
tee of the whole. On June Ist, Congress resolved, “ that a com- 
mittee be appointed to repair to the inhabitants of a certain 
district, known by the name of the New Hampshire Grants, and 
inquire into the reasons why they refuse to continue citizens of the 
respective States, which heretofore exercised jurisdiction over the 
said district. And that they take every prudent measure to pro- 
mote an amicable settlement of all differences, and prevent divis- 
ions and animosities, so prejudicial to the United States.” £ 


Governor Chittenden being duly informed of this, as well as of 
the intended preparations, took speedy and secret measures to 
counteract them. Allen marched with an armed force, and made 
127 prisoners of the Colonel and militia officers, who were acting 
“"under the authority of New York, but they were released 
without fine after a friendly admonition, as the object was to shew 
power and lenity at once, as the most effectual mode of uniting 
the inhabitants of Vermont in the cause of their own Government. 


* Clinton’s letter to $. Minot, of May 14, 1779. 
+ Clinton’s letter to Congress, of May 18, 1779. 
t Journal of Congress, June 1, 1779, p. 237. 
51 Governor 
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Governor Clinton, on hearing that the officers had been taken, on 
June Tth wrote again to Congress, informing them what had hap- 
pened, disapproving of their measures, and particularly of the 
appointment of a committee to confer with the inhabitants ; and 
wishing their journey might be postponed, until the Legislature 
of New York should be convened, and take the resolutions of 
Congress under consideration. On the 16th, Congress resolved 
that the officers who had been thus restrained of their liberty ought 
to be immediately liberated ;* and that their committee who were 
appointed to confer with the inhabitants, should be directed to 
make enquiry into the matters and things contained in Governor 
Clinton’s letters; and that all further proceedings be postponed 
until they should report.+ 


The taking of the civil and military officers, acting in the south- 
east part of Vermont, under New York, unhappily did not recon- 
428 cile parties ; and the friends of New York in that district 

“° cave out that they were not apprized of the designs of the 
Green Mountain Boys, who would not again be able to do the like, 
as Governor Clinton would in future take care and protect them. 
Peace, order, and submission to the laws of Vermont were by no 
means established, which occasioned many difficulties to arise 
among the people, increased in consequence of their living mixed 
together. In some towns a majority was in favour of Vermont, 
and a minority in favour of New York; and in others it was vce 
versa; and it often happened that men of the most information 
and property were in the minority ; in others a majority were in 
favour of New York, while the minority represented them in the 
Legislature of Vermont. 


To establish Government in the minds of the people, and consol- 
idate all parties, became necessary ; policy, armed with power and 
lenity, were therefore resorted to, and a law was enacted, empower- 
ing the Supreme Court to mulct or inflict corporeal punishment on 
the opposers of the laws of Vermont, not exceeding forty stripes, 
save one. Soon after this law had been made and promulgated, some 
property was to be sold at vendue by an officer acting under the 
laws and authority of Vermont, when some principal people, in 
the interest of New York, met and opposed the officer in the exe- 
cution of his duty ; pains were taken to find out the strength and 


*Tt appears at this time, that Congress was not acquainted with the 
generous conduct of the Government of Vermont to their prisoners, 
+ Journal of Congress, June 16, 1779, p. 259, 260. 


situation 
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129 situation of the opposers, and the plan of a secret expedition 
““" was accordingly laid ; warrants were issued against the op- 
posers in the several towns in the county of Cumberland, ( as 
called by New York) who had been active in the interest of New 
York ; and General Ethan Allen called out the militia in support 
of the civil power of Vermont; the oppositionists, widely scat- 
tered, were, notwithstanding, through the vigilance of the Green 
Mountain Boys, all taken by virtue of warrants issued against 
them, except one who was from home ona journey; they were 
brought to Westminster, and confined in the prison; many of 
them were Gentlemen of property and great respectability, and 
being in the power of the officers of Government, were liable to 
corporeal penishment, by laws they had never submitted or as- 
sented to. This occasioned much conversation, and their friends 
sought to raise the militia of New Hampshire to rescue them. 


Matters became so serious, that General Bellows, of the New 
Hampshire militia, wrote to Colonel Ira Allen on the subject, and 
received an answer, not to mind appearances, but to believe the 
characters of the gentlemen would be preserved as well as that of 
the State. The delinquents were brought before the Court, and 
acknowledged its jurisdiction ; they were ordered to pay each a 
small fine, and dismissed. This lenient measure established the 
power and laws of Vermont in the hearts of the people, and made 
130 such an impression on the minds of the late prisoners, that 

°\' within two years they filled some of the first offices of that 
State. * 


‘¢ Five Commissioners were appointed to repair to Vermont: Of 
these but two, Dr. Witherspoon, and Mr. Atlee, attended. These 
gentlemen repaired to Bennington in June, made many inquiries, 
and had several conferences with the friends of Vermont, and with 
others who were in the interest of New York: They proposed 
several questions to the Governor of Vermont, to which he re- 
turned written answers. Their aim seems to have been, to bring 
about a reconciliation between the parties. Upon their return they 
made a report to Congress, July 13th; but which evidently de- 
noted, that no part of the business on which they were sent, had 
been effected*.”’ 


Four different claims were now before Congress, to the same 
tract of country ; and the controversy had become so intricate and 
warm, that very serious consequences were justly to be feared. 


* Account of the proceedings of Mr. Witherspoon, and Mr. Atlee. 


It 
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It became necessary for Congress to interpose ; and as all parties 
had appealed to that body, they could no longer avoid coming to 
some resolutions upon a matter which seemed ess sentially to con- 
131 com the union of the States. Accordingly, on September 24, 
1779, Congress, among other resolves, passed the following: 


‘¢ Resolved unanimously, That it be, and hereby is most earn- 
estly recommended, to the States of New Hampshire, Massachu- 
sett’s Bay, and New York, forthwith to pass laws, expressly 
authorizing Congress to hear and determine all differences between 
them, relative to their respective boundaries. 


‘Resolved unanimously, That Congress will, on the first day 
of February next, proceed without delay, t 0 hear and examine in- 
to-the disputes and differences relative to jurisdiction aforesaid, 
between the said three States respectively, or such of them as shall 
pass the laws beforementioned, on the one part, and the people of 
the district aforesaid, who claim to te a separate jurisdiction on 
the other, and after a full and fair hearing, will’decide and de- 
termine the same according to equity. 


‘“* Resolved unanimously, That it is the duty of the people of 
the district aforesaid, who deny the jurisdiction of all the afore- 
named States, to abstain, in the mean time, from exercising any 
power over any of the inhabitants of the said district, who pro- 
fess themselves to be citizens of, or to owe allegiance to any or 
either of the said States, but that none of the towns, either on the 
east or west side of Connecticut River, be considered as included 

39 within the said district, but such as have hitherto actually 
joined in denying the jurisdiction of either of said States, and 
have assumed a separate jurisdiction, which they call the State of 
Vermont.—And further, that in the opinion of Congress, the said 
three States afore named, ought in the mean time aS suspend @xe- 
cuting their laws over any of the inhabitants of the said district, 
except such of them, as shall profess allegiance to, and confess the 
jurisdiction of the same respectively. 


‘“‘ Resolved unanimously, That in the opinion of Congress, no 
unappropriated lands or estates, which are or may be adjudged 
forfeited, or confiscated, lying in said district, ought, until the 
- final decision of Congress i in the premises, to be eranted or sold.’’* 


* Journal of Congress, September 24, 1779, 
These 
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These resolves of Congress arrived in Vermont a little time be- 
fore the session of the General Assembly in October, 1779. The 
influence of Congress at that time was great, being considered as 
the pillar of liberty; and their advice was deemed a law; the 
friends of New York exulted, and doubled their exertions against 
Vermont: When the Assembly convened, nine-tenths were for 
suspending the sale of confiscated property, and the granting of 
lands till after the 1st of Februray, the time assigned by Congress 
to examine into the disputes and differences, but a few saw the 
design of the New York junto was to cut off the resources, and to 
133 prevent migrations of persons from other States, who became 
internal friends; they saw also, if they submitted to one de- 
eree of Congress against the interest of Vermont, the same influ- 
ence of the junto would prevail on Congress to annihilate the 
existence of Vermont as a State. Moreover, they knew them- 
selves not to be under the controul of Congress, having no repre- 
sentative in that body; and finally, by the union of the States, 
Congress was not authorized to interfere with the internal police 
of any State in the union; how then could they interfere with 
Vermont, which was out of the union? After fourteen days con- 
sideration, the Governor, Council, and General Assembly, in 
Grand Committee, recommended to the Legislature to’ grant the 
whole of their unlocated lands, and sell their confiscated estates, 
or such parts as might be thought proper; which recommendation 
was approved by unanimous resolves of the General Assembly, 
and copies thereof sent to Congress, 


The Legislature next proceeded to establish a form of a charter, 
and the manner that should be used in granting lands. Hach 
township was to be six miles square, and to be granted in seventy 
shares, to specific names, inserted in the charter. Five of those 
shares were for public use, (viz.) one right for the use of a semi- 
nary or college within the State, one right for the use and benefit 
of the first settled Minister of the Gospel in the township, one right 
for the use and support of the ministry in the town for ever, one 
right for the use and support of county grammar-schools through- 
134 out the State, and one right for the use and support of an 

English school or schools in the township for ever. Under 
these regulations, several charters were issued at this session of 
the Legislature, regardless of the resolves of Congress. To dis- 
cover the several interests and dispositions of each State south of 
New York, respecting the interest and independence of Vermont, 
and to shew the consequence of that State heretofore in the com- 
mon cause, as well as to demonstrate the natural and divine right 
the people have to form a Government for themselves, the General 

. Assembly 
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Assembly appointed Ira Allen, Esq. to attend the Legislatures of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and other States, 
if time permitted, before the Ist of February, 1780, and on that 
day to be at Philadelphia, and join Jonas Fay, Moses Robinson, 
and Stephen R. Bradley, as a committee, by the Assembly of Ver- 
mont appointed to wait on Congress, and shew the just claim the 
State had to be independent, and to hold the lands under New 
Hampshire Grants. 


Mr. Allen, according to his appointment, attended the Legisla- 
tures of the fore-named States, and distributed sundry pamphlets 
written in vindication of the claims and doings of Vermont. Many 
questions arose respecting the local interest of Vermont, by a 
junction with the other States, and their views, touching the un- 
located lands, and the confiscated property of the royalists. It is 
135 '° be observed, that a question subsisted in Congress, res- 

°° necting the unappropriated lands, and the property of the 
loyalists, who had joined the enemy against the independence of 
the United States. These four States were of opinion that all 
property wrested from the king of Great Britain and his adherents, 
by the efforts of the people of the United States, ought to be dis- 
posed of for defraying the expences of the war, and not for the 
emolument of any one State in which it was situated or was 
claimed. These States (Pennsylvania excepted) had no claims 
of consequence in the west; neither had Vermont; therefore, 
upon a similar interest, and on the assurance of Mr. Allen, that if 
Vermont was admitted to a seat in Congress, she would adhere to 
those principles, they seemed to wish to favour the interest of Ver- 
mont. Mr. Allen urged, that an account of the lands granted and 
confiscated in Vermont, should be accounted for as a small part 
of their unlocated lands and confiscated estates throughout the 
United States; that as partners in common and new beginners, it 
was necessary to make use of a part of their share for the common 
good, being very much exposed to the common enemy, from an 
extensive frontier contiguous to Champlain and Canada, and from 
whence eruptions might easily be made into the State of New 
York, and the New England States, in case of rendering Vermont 
of no importance in the union; further, that the disposal of such 
lands and property furnished money to defray the expences in part 
136 of the war, helped to alleviate, in a considerable degree, the 
burthens of the people, and to strengthen the frontiers against 

the common enemy. These reasons, with the political consequence 
of Vermont in the capture of Ticondaroga, Crown Point, &c. and 
the cutting off the first wing of General Burgoyne’s army, operated 
in a two-fold degree, and had a salutary effect on Congress. On 
the 
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the 1st of February, 1780, the Commissioners from Vermont met 
at Philadelphia, but nothing conclusive was done, and the agents 
returned home, after having made official offers in behalf of the 
the State, to bear full and just proportion of the expences of the 
war, on their being admitted to a seat in Coneress. 


In the mean time the Governor and Council published an appeal 
to the candid and impartial world,* in which they declare “ that 
they could not view themselves as holden, either in the sight of 
God or man, to submit to the execution of a plan, which they had 
reason to believe was commenced by neighbouring States: That 
the liberties and privileges of the State of Vermont, by said resolu- 
tions, are to be suspended upon the arbitrament and final determ- 
ination of Congress, when, in their opinion, they were things too 
sacred ever to be arbitrated upon at all; and what they were 
137 pound to defend, at every risk: That the Congress of the 

United States had no right to intermeddle in the internal po- 
lice and government of Vermont: That the State existed indepen- 
dent of any of the thirteen United States, and was not accountable 
to them, or to their representatives, for liberty, the eift of the bene- 
ficent Creator: That the State of Vermont was not represented in 
Congress, and could not submit to resolutions passed without their 
consent, or even knowledge, and which put every thing that was 
valuable to them, at stake: That there appeared a manifest ine- 
quality, not to say predetermination, that Congress should request 
of their constituents power to judge and determine in the cause, 
and never ask the consent of thousands, whose all was at stake : 
They also declared that they were, and ever had been, ready to 
pear their proportion of the burden and expence of the war with 
Great Britain, from its first commencement, whenever they were 
admitted into the union with the other States: But they were not 
so lost to all sense, and honour, that after four years war with 
Britain, in which they had expended so much blood and treasure, 
that they should now give up every thing worth fighting for, the 
right of making their own laws, and choosing their own form of 
government, to the arbitrament and determination of any man, or 
body of men, under heayen.” 


On the 21st of March, 1780, it was ordered by Congress that 
the matter be postponed, nine States, (exclusive of those who 
138 were parties in the question) not being represented.f On June 

2d, Congress resolved that the proceedings of the people of the 


* Drawn up by Stephen R. Bradley, Esq. published December 10, 1779. 
+ Journal of Congress, March 21, 1780, p. 47, 49. 
New 
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New Hampshire Grants were highly unwarranable, and subversive 
of the peace and welfare of the United States; and that they be 
strictly required to forbear from any acts of authority, civil or 
military, over those of the people who professed allegiance to 
other States: And on June the 9th, they resolved to defer the 
matter to the second Tuesday in September.* Upon the receipt 
of these resolves, the Governor of Vermont, by the advice of his 
Council, replied, that “ however Congress might view those reso- 
lutions, they were considered by the people of Vermont as being 
in their nature subversive of the natural right which they had to 
liberty and independence, as well as incompatible with the prin- 
ciples on which Congress grounded their own right to indepen- 
dence, and had a natural and direct tendency to endanger the 
liberties of America; that Vermont being a free and independent 
State, had denied the authority of Congress to judge of their juris- 
diction; that as they were not included in the thirteen United 
States, if necessitated to it, they were at liberty to offer or accept 
terms of cessation of hostilities with Great Britain, without the 
approbation of any other man, or body of men; for, on proviso 
that neither Congress, nor the Legislatures of those States which 

they represent, will support Vermont in her independence, 
139 

but devote her to the usurped government of any other power, 
she had not the most distant motive to continue hostilities with 
Great Britain, and maintain an important frontier, for the benefit 
of the United States, and for no other reward than the ungrateful 
one, of being enslaved by them; but notwithstandiog the usurpa- 
tions and injustice of neighbouring governments towards Vermont, 
and the late resolutions of Congress, from a principle of virtue, 
and close attachment to the cause of liberty, as well as from a 
thorough examination of their own policy, they were induced once 
more to offer union with the United States of America, of which 
Congress were the legal representative body.” + 


In August, 1780, Ira Allen and Stephen Bradley, Hsquires, at- 
tended Congress, as agents from Vermont, in order to be prepared 
for the second Tuesday in September (to which time Congress had 
referred the determination of the cause of Vermont.) The people 
in the south-east part of the State who professed allegiance to the 
state of New York, sent their agent, Luke Knowlton, Esq; to at- 
tend Congress; and the people in the north-east part of the State, 
who were, in opinion and politics, with the revolting members of 
the Legislature of Vermont in 1778, also sent their agent, Peter 


* Journal of Congress, June 9th, 1780, p. 81, 82, 84. 
+ Governor Chittenden’s letter to Congress, of July 25th, 1780. 
Olcott, 
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Olcott, Esq; to Congress; thus, to that body, all parties appeared 
149 '© be represented. The agents of Vermont had frequent in- 

terviews with the members of Congress, in particular those 
from New York, with whom they spent several evenings in the 
most sociable manner. Very different views and objects seemed 
to be pursued by all parties; indeed, all parties seemed determ- 
ined to carry their point. Therefore, to gain as great an advan- 
_tage as possible, the agents,of Vermont requested in writing, that 
when any debates came before Congress which might affect the 
rights, the sovereignty, or independence of the State of Vermont, 
they might be present. On this request, the opponents to Vermont 
took courage, supposing that by getting the agents to attend in 
Congress, they would make some remarks on the evidence adduced 
against the independence of Vermont, or, in some way, put it in 
the power of that body to consider the cause to them submitted by 
the agents of Vermont. 


On the 19th of September, 1780, they received a notification to 
attend Congress, to hear the question respecting the jurisdiction 
of the New Hampshire Grants. The claims-of New Hampshire 
and New York were put in, and both of these States plead that 
Vermont had no pretensions to independence, but belonged to 
them. The agents of Vermont, though present, were not consid- 
ered or treated by Congress as the agents or representatives of any 
State or people invested with legislative authority. Part of two 
141 days were spent in hearing the evidence exhibited by New 

York, to shew that the people on the New Hampshire Grants 
belonged to, and of right were under the authority and jurisdic- 
tion of New York, and therefore had no right to a separate inde- 
pendent jurisdiction. A day being assigned to hear the claim and 
evidence of New Hampshire, during this time the Agents of Ver- 
mont retained minutes of the proceedings of Congress, and of the 
evidence exhibited by the Agents of New York, that they might 
the better be prepared to remonstrate against them, as they had 
no idea of submitting the independence of Vermont to the arbit- 
rament of Congress, or even of speaking on the matter in Con- 
egress, or of objecting in any way to the evidence adduced against 
Vermont, however irregular or provoking. The principles upon 
which the Agents of Vermont went, were to remain quiet, let the 
business be conducted as it would: the worse, the more advantage 
they would have in remonstrating ; they concluded it not advisable 
to attend and hear the claim and evidence of New Hampshire 
when it was taken up by Congress, therefore sent in their remon- 
strance to that body, and declined attending. Mr. Thompson, 
Secretary, (of Congress) called on and urged them to attend, 

52 which 
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which they refused; he then requested to know what report he 
should return to Congress; when he received for answer, that 
while Congress sat as a Court of Judicatory, authorized by the 
claiming States ex parte, and Vermont was not put on an equat 
ip 


142 footing, they should not again darken the doors of Congress ; 
the remonstrance was as follows. 


é To the Honourable Conaress of the UNITED STATES 
of NortH AMERICA. 


«The remonstrance of Ira Allen and Stephen R. Bradley, Com- 
missioners from the free and independent State of Vermont, ap- 
pointed for the time being to attend on Congress. 


“ With pleasure they embrace this first opportunity to testify 
their thanks for the personal honour done them by Congress, in 
giving them an attendance, though in a private capacity, with their 
honourable body: At the same time they lament the necessity 
which obliges them to say, they can no longer sit as idle specta- 
tors, without betraying the trust reposed in them, and doing vio- 
lence to their feelings, to see partial modes pursued, plans adopted, 
ex parte evidence exhibited, which derives all its authority from 
the attestation of the party ; passages of writings selected giving 
very false representations of facts, to answer no other end but to 
prejudice your honourable body against the State of Vermont ; 
thereby to intrigue and baffle a brave and meritorious people out 
of their rights and liberties. We can easily conceive the Secre- 
tary’s office of the State of New York may be converted into an 
143 inexhaustible source to furnish evidence to answer their pur- 

pose in the present dispute. 


“¢ Needless would it be for us to inform Congress, that by the mode 
of trial now adopted, the State of Vermont can have no hearing 
without denying itself: And to close with those resolutions, which 
we conceive our enemies have extorted from your honourable 
body, and on which the trial is now placed, would be, in fact, 
taking upon ourselves that humility and self abasement, as to lose 
our political life, in order to find it. 


“We believe the wisdom of Congress sufficient to point out, 
that pursuing the present mode, is deviating from every principle 
of the laws of nature, or nations: For if the dispute is between 
the States claiming on the one part, and the State of Vermont on 
the other, whether the latter be a State de jure, or an indpendent 

° jurisdiction 
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jurisdiction de facto, they ought to be considered in the course 
of the dispute, until the powers interposing have determined 
whether the latter be an independent jurisdiction de jure ; if 
not they of course ought to annihilate the jurisdiction de facto ; 
but to annihilate the State de facto, in the first place, is summarily 
ending the dispute ; to: deny the latter any independent jurisdic- 
tion de facto, is to deny there is any longer parties in the dispute. 


144 ‘«¢ Again, we conceive the means connected with the end, 

and upon no principle whatever can we justify, that either 
part should establish the modus, or rules to be pursued in determ- 
ining disputes, without confounding every idea of right and wrong. 
In the present case, on the one part might the end as justly have 
been established as the way and means to effect the end. 


“We are far from being willing those brave and strenuous ef- 
forts made by the State of Vermont, in the controversy with 
Great Britain, should be buried by our grasping adversaries 
(thirsting after domination and prey) in the specious pretext of 
riotously assuming Government; and we thereby lose all credit 
for the men and money we have expended. 


“Thus, while we are necessitated to remonstrate against the 
proceedings of Congress on the present mode, we are willing, at 
the same time, any equitable enquiry should be made, the State of 
Vermont being allowed equal privileges with the other States in 
the dispute. 


“ And that the State of Vermont might stand justified to your 
honourable body, and to the world, both as to her present and 
future conduct, we are induced, as well from principles of at- 
tachment to the American cause, as a regard we have for peace 
145 and harmony among the states of America now at war with 
Great Britain, to make the following proposals, viz. 


“ Ist. That the State of Vermont will, as soon as may be, for- 
ward to the Secretary of Congress, an attested return of all male 
ersons, liable to do duty agreeable to a militia act heretofore 
exhibited to Congress in a code of laws, entitled, “ The Laws of | 
Vermont ;” and the State of Vermont shall, for and during the 
present war with Great Britain, from year to year, furnish an equal. 
number of troops in the field, in proportion to their numbers, as 
Congress shall estimate the quotas of the several United States, 
in proportion to their numbers ; which troops shall be clothed, 
quartered, and paid by the State of Vermont. And, at the ie 

0) 
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of the war, the dispute shall be equitably settled by the mediation 
of sovereign powers; and nothing herein contained, shall be con- 
strued to take away the right any of the United States claim to 
have in or over the State of Vermont: Or 


“¢ 2dly, We are willing to agree upon some one or more of the 
Legislatures of the disinterested States to interpose as mediators, 
aud settle the dispute: Or 


“« 3dly, We are willing Congress, being possessed of sovereign- 
ty, should interpose to prevent the effusion of human blood; at 
the same time, we reprobate every idea of Congress sitting as a 
Court of Judicature, to determine the dispute, by virtue of author- 
146 ity given them by the act or acts of the State or States that 

make but one party. 


‘¢ Tt gives us pungent grief that such an important cause at this 
juncture of affairs, on which our all depends, should be forced on 
by any gentlemen professing themselves friends to the cause of 
America, with such vehemence and spirit as appears on the part 
of the State of New York: And shall only add, that if the matter 
be thus pursued, we stand ready to appeal to God and the world, 
who must be accountable for the awful consequences that may 
ensue. 


“* Done at Philadelphia, this 22d day 
of September, A. D. 1780. 


“ IRA ALLEN, 
“ STEPHEN R. BRADLEY.” 


Congress having heard the evidence on the part of New Hamp- 
shire, on the 27th of September, resolved that the further consid- 
eration of the subject should be postponed. 


A plan was then laid between two persons at Philadelphia, to 
unite all parties in Vermont, in a way that would be honourable 
to those who had been in favour of New York, and said sixteen 
towns, that would also justify the Legislature of Vermont, to effect 
which, measures were taken to induce some of the western mem- 
447 bers of the Council and Assembly of New Hampshire, who 
had exerted themselves to extend the jurisdictional claim of 
New Hampshire over the territory of Vermont, to write circular 
letters to convene a Convention at Walpoole, which met in Decem- 

ber 
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ber, 1780;* after some deliberation they issued new writs for a 
full Convention of Representatives from all the towns, granted by 
New Hampshire, on both sides of the Connecticut river, and ad- 
journed that Convention to the 16th of January, 1781, to meet in 
Charlestown, upon information of which, the Governor and Coun- 
cil appointed Colonel Ira Allen to repair to Charlestown to meet 
that Convention, and to take such measures as his prudence should 
dictate, and which might be conducive to the interest of the State. 
Mr. Allen took credentials from Sunderland, as a member, to 
meet the Convention, from that town, agreeable to invitation ; be- 
fore he arrived, the Convention had been in session two days, and 
had appointed a Committee to state the business of their meeting. 
Forty-three towns were represented in the Convention; twelve of 
those representatives were members of the Council and Assembly 
of New Hampshire. Mr. Allen did not take a seat as a member 
of the Convention, nor produce his credentials; at length the 
Committee reported to unite all the New Hampshire grants to 
New Hampshire, which was adopted by a great majority, and 
went in fact to annihilate the State of Vermont. Mr. Allen in- 
formed some confidential persons, that the-Governor, Council, 
148 and some other leading characters, on the west side of the 

Green Mountains, were for extending their claim of jurisdic- 
tion to the Mason line; and that if the Convention would take 
proper measures the Legislature of Vermont would extend their 
claim at their adjourned term in February, 1781; and that he 
was authorized to give such assurance. 


A motion was made and carried, to consider the report, and re- 
commit it to the committee, to be corrected and fitted for the 
press, as it would be a matter of public notoriety, and to lay it 
again before the Convention next morning. The friends of New 
Hampshire were much pleased with their success, and well en- 
joyed the night; but the scene changed the next morning, and the 
- committee reversed their report, and reported to unite all the terri- 
tory of New Hampshire, west of Mason’s east line, extending to 
Connecticut river, with the State of Vermont; and which report 
was accepted by a great majority of the Convention, it being prin- 
cipally opposed by twelve members of the Council and Assembly 
of New Hampshire, who, thereupon, withdrew to remonstrate 
against the proceeding. 


This bare-faced conduct of the members of the Legislature dis- 
closed their intention at once, and furnished Vermont with fair 


1 [ This Convention met Noyember 16th, 1780, Slade, p. 126-127.] 
pretensions 
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pretensions to extend her jurisdiction on grounds of similar policy 
and self-preservation. 


149 The Convention then appointed a Committee to confer with 

the Legislature of Vermont at their next term, and adjourned 
to meet at Cornish (only three miles from Windsor, the place of 
session of the Legislature of Vermont, agreeable to adjournment) 
on the same day with them. 


On February 10th, the Committee informed the Assembly, then 
sitting at Windsor, that ‘ the Convention of the New Hampshire — 
towns was desirous of being united with Vermont, in one separate 
independent Government, upon such principles as should be mu- 
tually thought the most equitable and beneficial to the whole.” 
In consequence of this application, the Legislature resolved, on 
February 14th, that ‘in order to quiet the present disturbances 
on the two sides of the river (Connecticut) and the better to enable 
the inhabitants on the two sides of said river to defend their frontier, 
the Legislature of this State do lay a jurisdictional claim to all 
the lands whatever, east of Connecticut river, north of Massachu- 
setts, west of the Mason line, and south of latitude 45°; and that 
they do not exercise jurisdiction for the time being.” The Con- 
yention of the New Hampshire towns was then sitting at Cornish, 
on the opposite side of the river; and on February 22d, the arti- 
cles of union were agreed upon, and confirmed ; nevertheless, the 
right of dissolving the union of the district was retained by the 
State of Vermont. ; 


150 The first information that the people of Vermont heard, 

that the British Generals in America thought to avail them- 
selves of an advantage in the disputes that subsisted between the 
claiming States and Congress, on the one part, and Vermont on 
the other, was contained in a letter from Colonel Beverley Rob- 
inson, dated New York, March 80th, 1780, directed to Colonel 
Ethan Allen, which was delivered to him in July in the street in 
Arlington. Mr. Allen perused the letter, then told the bearer that 
he should consider of it, and that he might return. 


Colonel Robinson begins his letter thus: ‘‘ I am now undertak- 
ing a task, which I hope you will receive with the same good in- 
tention that inclines me to make it. I have often becn informed 
that you, and most of the inhabitants of Vermont, are opposed to 
the wild and chimerical scheme of the Americans, in attempting 
to separate this continent from Great Britain, and to establish an 
independent state of their own; and that you would willingly as- 

sist 
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sist in uniting America again to Great Britain, and restoring that 
happy constitution we have so wantonly and unadvisedly de- 
stroyed. If I have been rightly informed, and these should be 
your sentiments and inclination, I beg you will communicate to 
me, without reserve, whatever proposals you would wish to make 
to the Commander in Chief; and I hereby promise that I will 
faithfully lay them before him, acoording to your directions, and 
151 flatter myself I can do it to as good effect as any person 

whatever. I can make no proposals to you, until I know 
your sentiments, but think upon your taking an active part, and 
embodying the inhabitants of Vermont in favour of the crown of 
England, to act as the Commander in Chief shall direct, that you 
may obtain a separate government, under the King and constitu- 
tion of England, and the men, formed into regiments under such 
officers as you shall recommend, be on the same footing as all the 
provincial corps are. If you should think proper to send a friend 
of your own here with proposals to the General, he shall be pro- 
tected, and well treated here, and allowed to return whenever he 
pleases.” 


General Allen immediately communicated the contents of it to 
the Governor and some confidential persons, who agreed in opin- 
ion that it was best not to return any answer; but it was agreed, 
that in consequence of application to the Governor of the friends 
of some persons that had been taken at Royaltown, who were 
prisoners in Canada, that the Governor should address a letter to 
the Commander in Chief, General Haldiman, on the subject of a 
cartel for the exchange of prisoners, and send a flag with it to the 
first British ship stationed on the Lake, which was accomplished ; 
in October the British appeared in great force on the Lake; such 
was the alarm, that the Legislature, who were then in session at 
152 Bennington, adjourned, and many of its members took arms, 

“and repaired to the frontiers. 


General Ethan Allen received a flag from Major Carlton, with 
an answer to Governor Chittenden’s letter, also proposing a truce 
with Vermont, for the settlement of a cartel for the exchange of 
prisoners. General Allen agreed to the truce, on condition that 
the frontiers of New York should be included to Hudson’s River. 
This additional territory produced some altercation; for, on the 
_ part of Major Carlton, it disappointed his expedition ; on the part 
of General Allen, it would have been exposing Vermont to many 
difficulties, had her General consented to a truce, and left the 
frontiers of a neighbouring State exposed. However, in consid- 
eration of future prospects, General Allen’s proposition was ad- 

mitted 
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mitted, and a truce was settled, including the frontiers of the 
State of New York to Hudson’s River. This stipulation was not 
publicly known; the militia of Vermont were immediately dis- 
banded, and permitted to return home. A few days then were 
very material to the farmer in putting his winter wheat into the 
eround. The militia of the district to Hudson’s River were also 
on their frontiers, and were much surprised to find that the militia 
of Vermont were returning home, and that the British troops were 
retiring to Canada to winter quarters. It was further agreed, 
that commissioners should meet on the subject of said cartel. 
153 Justus Sherwood, and George Smith, Hsquires, were ap- 

pointed on the part of the British, Colonel Ira Allen and 
Major Joseph Fay on the part of Vermont, who met, and all 
agreed to go into Canada together. When they arrived at East 
Bay, an early and severe frost had obstructed their way in conse- 
quence of the ice. While their men were breaking through the 
ice, much political conversation and exhibits of papers took place. 
After contending several days with the elements, it was agreed 
that the British commissioners should take the stores of both par- 
ties, and make their way into Canada, and that Allen and Fay 
should return to Vermont, and to see that commissioners should 
repair to Canada as soon as circumstances would admit. In the 
winter, the honourable Jonas Fay, Esq. was commissioned to ac- 
complish the same object, and went as far as Split Rock, on Lake 
Champlain, where he found the ice insufficient, and with difficulty 
got off, and made his return. 


On February 2, 1781, Colonel Robinson wrote again to General 
Ethan Allen, inclosing a copy of the former, in which he writes— 
‘“¢ The frequent accounts we have had for three months past, from 
your part of the country, confirms me in the opinion I had of your 
inclination to join the King’s cause, and to assist in restoring 
America to her former peaceable and happy constitution. This 
induces me to make another trial, in sending this to you; espe- 
cially as I can now write with more authority, and assure you, 
154 that you may obtain the terms mentioned in the above letter, 

provided you and the people of Vermont take a decisive and 
active part with us.”* He requests an answer, and that some 
method might be pointed out for carrying on a correspondence for 
the future, and information in what manner the people of Vermont, 
could be the most serviceable to the British government, ‘ either 
by acting with the northern army, or to meet and join an army 
from New York.” 


* Copy of Robinson’s letter of Feb. 2, 1781, to E. Allen. 
Allen 
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Allen returned no answer to either of these lettess; but on 
March 9th, 1781, inclosed them in a letter to Congress. In his 
letter to that body, he made observations, justifying Vermont in 
asserting her right to independence ; in which he observed, con- 
scious of his own integrity, and sensible that his activity and suf 
ferings in the cause of his country were known to all America— 
‘¢T am confident that Congress will not dispute my sincere attach- 
ment to the cause of my country, though I do not hesitate to say, 
I am fully grounded in opinion that Vermont has an indubitable 
right to agree on terms of a cessation of hostilities with Great 
Britain, provided the United States persist in rejecting her appli- 
cation for an union with them: for Vermont, of all people would 
be the most miserable, were she obliged to defend the indepen- 
dence of the United claiming States, and they, at the same time, 
155 2b full liberty to overturn, and ruin the independence of Ver- 

°° mont. Iam persuaded, when Congress consider the circum- 
stances of this state, they will be more surprized that I have trans- 
mitted them the inclosed letters, than that I have kept them in 
custody so long; for I am as resolutely determined to defend the 
independence of Vermont, as Congress are. that of the United 
States; and rather than fail, will retire with hardy Green Moun- 
tain Boys, into the desolate caverns of the mountains, and wage 
war with human nature at large.” 


In October, 1780, General Ethan Allen, by his truce with the 
British at Castleton, included all the territory laying between Ver- 
mont and the Hudson’s River. The people in that district felt 
erateful for such unexpected protection from a powerful invading 
army, and having recently suffered so much from General Bur- 
goyne’s army, they could more readily realize the benefits than 
account for the cause. It appeared to them like a text of serip- 
ture, “ And the Lord put a hook in their nose, and turned them 
about the way they came.’ The people of this district had great 
confidence in General Allen, many of whom were personally ac- 
quainted with him when he commanded the Green Mountain Boys 
against the late colony of New York ; they knew of his taking 
Ticondaroga, Crown Point, &c. as well as of his long and severe 
captivity, from which, and knowing the decided part the people 
156 of Vermont had generally taken in the common cause of 

America, those of this description would unite with Vermont 
for common defence. Those friendly to the British interest and 
politics were influenced by an idea that Vermont was about to join 
Great Britain; others supposed that she did not mean to act for 
cither Congress or Great Britain, which, with the assurance of 
some leading people in Vermont, that the Legislature would ex- 

58 tend 
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tend their jurisdiction over them, induced a number of the inhabit- 
ants to present a petition to the assembly of Vermont, praying 
protection, and to be received into union. 


Accordingly, on February 14th, it was resolved, ‘“ that the Leg- 
islature of this State do lay a jurisdictional claim to all the land 
situate north of the north line of the State of Massachusett’s, and 
extending the same to Hudson’s River, east of the center of the 
deepest channel of said river, to the head thereof; from thence 
east of a north line, being extended to latitude 45°; and south of 
the same line, including all the lands and waters to the place 
where this State now exercise jurisdiction—And not to exercise 
jurisdiction for the time being.””* 


Thus, while New Hampshire and New York were extending 
their claims over the whole territory of Vermont, Vermont 
157 adopted the same policy ; and in conformity to the petition 

of the inhabitants, extended her claim over a large part of 
the territory of both these States. 


Great success attended this policy; Not only the sixteen towns 
in New Hampshire which had formerly joined, but those in Ver- 
mont, which had been disaffected upon the dissolution of the for- 
mer union, and those that had been attached to New York, imme- 
diately joined in the measure. Most of the towns in the adjacent 
counties of Cheshire, and Grafton, in New Hampshire, declared 
for the union: And at a session of the Assembly of Vermont in 
April, thirty-five towns in the western parts of New Hampshire 
were represented.—The adjacent settlements in New York gener- 
ally embraced the same measures, and several petitions were re- 
ceived from their inhabitants at this session of the Assembly, 
requesting the Legislature of Vermont to exercise jurisdiction over 
them without any further delay. A Committee was appointed by 
the Assembly, to confer with a Convention of those districts; and 
on May 15th, articles of union were agreed to, by the representa- 
tives of twelve districts in New York, and the Committee from 
Vermont. On the 16th of June, these articles were confirmed by 
the Legislature, and representatives from ten of the districts took 
their seats in the Assembly of Vermont.+ 
158 The Legislature of Vermont, the better to restore peace, 

order, and submission to its government, to consolidate the 
affections of the people, and add to her internal strength at the 


* Journal of the Assembly of Vermont, Vol. I. Feb. 14, 1781. 
+ Journal of the Assembly of Vermont, Vol. I. June 16, 1781. 
| time 
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time of extending her jurisdictional claims as aforesaid, wisely 
passed a general act of amnesty in favour of all those who had op- 
posed her laws. This liberal act of lenity had its desired effect, 
and all opposition within the ancient territory of Vermont ceased 
for a considerable time. 


At the time of projecting these unions, and laying the basis for 
the first in Philadelphia, which also united the people contiguous 
to Connecticut River, the State of Vermont was in a forlorn situa- 
tion, torn by intestine divisions and the intrigues of her enemies 
in Congress; all the cannon, nay, every spade and pickaxe taken 
by her valiant sons at Ticondaroga and Crown Point, were re- 
moved out of the State to Fort George, together with Colonel 
Warner’s regiment, raised in and for the protection of Vermont, 
but put into continental service, were thus stationed to defend the 
frontiers of New York, not half so much exposed as Vermont, and, - 
to add to the distress, New York re-called, at the same time, all 
her state troops from Skeenesborough; in either case, the enemy 
must come up Lake Champlain, and it would be impossible, then, 
to reach Fort George without light boats, which they must bring 
with them, and then they would be obliged to carry them over a 
159 neck of land, two miles and a half in length, which connected 

the two lakes (Champlain and George) where neither cattle 
nor horses could be found to assist them, and if they even should 
conquer these difficulties, and lose their boats by any accident, a 
defeat would be fatal ; for it would be almost impossible to secure 
a retreat, as the mountains on both sides Lake George were ex- 
tremely difficult to pass; when the enemy might come into Lake 
Champlain, within twelve miles of Castleton, or, in one day’s 
march through a pleasant country, from opposite to Ticondaroga 
to Pitsford or Castleton, at each of which places the troops of 
Vermont were stationed, and, to the south of them, the inhabit- 
ants of termont remained on their farms. [The reader is refer- 
red to the Map of Vermont and said lakes, annexed to this book, 
for a more clear idea of these facts. | 


Thus Vermont was left to take care of itself, when a frontier to 
those claiming States, viz. New Hampshire, Massachusett’s, and 
New York, and they using every method to divide its citizens. 
Congress had also interfered with the internal politics of Vermont, 
in favour of the claiming States, to cut off her ways and means of 
raising men and money for self-defence, as will appear from the 
following resolution of Congress, viz. ‘‘ Resolved unanimously, 
That in the opinion of Congress, no unappropriated lands.or es- 
tates, which are or may be adjudged forfeited, or confiscated, lying 

in 
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160 in said district, ought, until the final decision of Congress in 
the premises, be granted or sold.” 


The inhabitants of Vermont had rendered themselves obnoxious 
to the British by the capture of Forts Ticondaroga, Crown Point, 
and St. John’s, the battle of Bennington, cutting off the left wing 
of General Burgeyne’s army, &c. and in Canada there were more 
British troops than the whole militia and troops in Vermont 
amounted to altogether. 5 


Thus left, as she had reason to suppose, by the intrigues of those 
who claimed and coveted her fertile soil, to be a prey to the com- 
mon enemy, similar to the fate of their brethren, descendants from 
Connecticut, settled at Wyoming and Susquehannah, who were 
mostly killed by Colonel Butler and a party of Indians; their 
towns, villages, &c. burnt, and their country depopulated (sup- 
posed to be through the intrigues of the Pennsylvania land-jobbers ) 
which has since become a prey to the Pennsylvania claimants, a 
junto similar to the New-York monopolists, who were then taking 
every measure that the malignancy and avarice of human nature 
could suggest, for the destruction of the people of Vermont. But 
her sons were not to be dismayed by dangers, or depressed in ad- 
versity ; that in such a crisis their breasts glowed with the real 
fire of patriotism. The geniis of Vermont was fruitful in re- 
161 Sources; even in the gulph of difficulties, and on the verge of 

ruin, she waxed strong, extended her wings, and made her- 
self known amongst the nations of the earth. 


In April, 1781, Colonel Ira Allen was appointed by the Goy- 
ernor and Council to settle a cartel with the British in Canada for 
an exchange of prisoners, and also to procure an armistice be- 
tween Vermont and the British, which most of the Cabinet Council 
thought impracticable, at least, for any length of time, as the Brit- 
ish had 10,000 troops in Canada, who would in that case, be idle, 
not being able to annoy the other States without first annoying 
Vermont. An armistice was necessary for Vermont, as their 
whole militia did not exceed 7000 men able to bear arms, (her 
unions excepted) and who could not contend with 10,000 British 
troops, be maintained and paid, for any length of time, if called 
out to action; therefore an armistice must be obtained, or the 
frontiers must be evacuated, until assistance could come from those 
very States whose influence had rendered Vermont defenceless, 
which, perhaps, had been contemplated, that they might more 
easily divide the spoil under a ratification of Oongress, and have 
their troops ready to guarantee such division, 


The 
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The business was necessarily of a private nature ; nothing could 
be written with safety to Vermont; one person was better than 
162 more, as cross questions might arise, and no one could divine 

what questions and propositions might come from the British, 
respecting the past and future conduct and intentions of the prin- 
cipal characters of Vermont. Besides, there was much danger in 
the negociation to the Governor, Council, and especially their 
agent, from the spies of the claiming States and Congress, who 
would labour hard for proof of a criminal correspondence, to ex- 
pose life and property; but it was considered, that unless this 
measure was pursued, there was danger of being annihilated as a 
State, and being subjected by a power ereatly promoted by the ex- 
ertions of the people of Vermont. Under these circumstances, 
ferseverance in an attempt to obtain an armistice was resolved on, 
at every possible hazard. At this time only eight persons were in 
the secret, but more were added as circumstances required. 
Colonel Allen preferred the first day of May (it being the anni- 
versary of his birth) for his departure on this important business ; 
he took with him one subaltern*, two serjeants, and sixteen pri- 
vates, and, with a fair wind, soon arrived at VIsle aux Notx, and 
was kindly and politely received by Major Dundas, Commandant 
at that place, who provided convenient apartments for Colonel 
Allen and his suite, and he daily dined with him at the mess. The 
next day the commissioners met to settle a cartel for the exchange 
163 of prisoners; Major Dundas, Captain Sherwood, and George 

Smyth, Esq; produced their credentials, as also Colonel 
Allen, and they adjourned to the following day. Captain Sher- 
wood walking next morning with Colonel Allen, told him that 
Major Dundas had no knowledge of any business, except the ex- 
change of prisoners, and that he and Mr. Smyth were the commis- 
sioners to settle the armistice, and to concert with him measures 
to establish Vermont a colony under the crown of Great Britain. 
Whether Major Dundas was or not unacquainted with the main 
business, he conducted himself as if he was not, for which reason 
the papers respecting the exchange of prisoners were kept by 
themselves for public inspection. What concerned the armistice 
was more verbal than written. In the conferences respecting the 
temper and disposition of the inhabitants of Vermont, and their 
extreme hatred to the system and government of New York, it was 
observed, that Congress was making use of every art to bring 
Vermont in subjection to New York, and that the people of Ver- 
mont would, rather than yield to it, see Congress subjected to the 
British government, provided Vermont could be a distinct colony 


* Lieutenant Simeon Lyman. 
under 
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under the crown on safe and honourable terms; that the people 
of Vermont were not disposed any longer to assist in establishing a 
government in America which might subject them and their pos- 
terity to New York, whose government was more detested than 
any in the known world, and under which the people of Vermont 
164 could never be safe, in person or property, therefore they 

would not submit to be subjected to the jurisdiction of New 
York on any terms; that the most discerning part of the citizens 
were weary of the war, and turning their attention to retirement 
and safety, but how to effect their objects was the question. 


The replication to the foregoing observations was, that the ter- 
ritory of Vermont could be a colony under the Crown, with privi- 
leges equal to those enjoyed by any other colony, and that thosé 
who assisted in effecting such an event, would be duly honoured 
and rewarded. Both parties joined in opinion, that Vermont must 
become a British colony, but the methods to effect it, consistent 
with the interests of both, were to be discovered. Much conver- 
sation passed on the subject, and Captain Sherwood wrote to Gen- 
eral Haldimand, and stated matters, but nothing was decisively 
done for some time. The negociations caused the army to remain 
inactive, which gave Colonel Allen reason to persevere with hopes. 


Colonel Allen asked leave to go and wait on General Haldi- 
mand at Quebec, but was refused; when he wrote General Haldi- 
mand, in abstruse terms, on the subject of his mission. General 
Haldimand answered his letter, and sent Major Lunno, Adjutant 
General of the army, to join the Commissioners at Isle aux Noix. 
16 On his arrival, he had a long conference with the two other 

Commissioners, after which a private interview took place be- 
tween the parties in a bye part of the island, unknown to Major 
Dundas, respecting the armistice, and the motives which induced 
the people of Vermont to consent to become a British colony. The 
next day Colonel Allen and Major Lunno met at the same place, 
and the Major requested Colonel Allen to put down in writing the 
most important matters for the consideration of the Commander in 
Chief, who would then come to a final conclusion. Colonel Allen 
declined writing any thing on the subject, lest his writings should 
be exposed (which would be dangerous to him in the States, and 
destroy his influence there) as he had wrote to General Haldi- 
man, and, by accident, the copy of his letter, which was couched 
in very ambiguous terms, was enclosed to Major Dundas, who was 
angry to think Colonel Allen had wrote off the island without his 
consent, and declared to the officers that he would confine Colonel 
Allen in irons; the impropriety of which was urged by the officers, 

as 
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as there could be and was no harm in it, as it was to the Comman- 
der in Chief, who had duly answered it. Colonel Allen said, he 
would verbally state the business, which Major Lunno might write 
and communicate to the Commander in Chief with perfect safety 
and secrecy, on which the whole business depended, as the zealous 
Whigs would listen to no proposals until they saw and felt the 
benefits of an armistice; and the loyal subjects, who were scat- 
16 tered through the State, must be employed to change the 

minds of the Whigs by degrees. Major Lunno at once 
adopted Colonel Allen’s mode to inform the Commander in Chief, 
and proceeded in the following manner : 


Question.—Did not the people of Vermont take an early and 
active part in the rebellion ? 


Answer.—The people of Vermont were informed that hostilities 
had commenced at Lexington, by an express from the Governor 
and Council of Connecticut to Colonel Ethan Allen, who requested 
him immediately to raise the Green Mountain Boys, and, without 
loss of time, to march and take the forts Tycondaroga and Crown 
Point, which Colonel Allen complied with, and also took the 
King’s sloop of war with 16 guns, then lying off Fort St. John’s.* 


Question.—Have the people of Vermont continued their exer- 
tions in the course of the war ? . 


Answer.—No people in America have exerted themselves more 
than those of Vermont; they, with the assistance of the militia 
from the State of New Hampshire, and from the county of Berk- 
shire, gave the first check to General Burgoyne’s army by the vic- 
tory at Bennington, and by other exertions, greatly contributed to 
the capture of his whole army at Saratoga. 


167 Question.—What were the motives which stimulated the 
people of Vermont to such violent measures ? 


Answer.—The inhabitants of Vermont principally came from 
Connecticut and the other New England States, and, as brethren, 
felt for them in a high degree when hostilities first commenced ; 
besides, they were of the same opinion as entertained by their 
brethren in New England, that the Parliament of Great Britain 


1 [ Benedict Arnold was in the immediate command of the party that 
captured the king’s sloop.] 


had 
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had no right to bind and control the colonies in all cases what- 
soerer, and that representation ought to precede taxation. 


Question.—On what principles do the people of Vermont act by 
endeavouring to obtain an armistice, and the privilege of being a 
colony under the crown, after taking so decided a part as you say, 
on similar principles to those of their brethren in New England ¢ 


Answer.—When the people of Vermont first took an active part 
against Great Britain: they were in principles agreed with their 
brethren in the other colonies to oppose the claims of the Parlia- 
ment on America, and fought in their country’s cause, expecting to 
enjoy equal privileges with their neighbours in chusing and estab- 
lishing their own form of government, and in sharing with them 
all the advantages which might result from their united efforts in 

+g the common cause. But after all, they have found to their 

sorrow, by acts and resolutions of Congress, and proceedings 
of other States, that they intend to annihilate the new State of 
Vermont, and annex its territory to New York, whose goverment 
is perfectly hated and detested by the people of Vermont. To ef- 
fect this plan, the frontiers of Vermont have been left naked and 
exposed to the wasting sword of the British troops, with a view to 
depopulate the country, and give the New York monopolists pos- 
session. This usage being too much for human nature to bear, 
the citizens of Vermont think themselves justifiable, before God 
and man, in seeking an armistice with the British, and ceasing 
further to support a power that has too soon attempted to inslave 
a brave and generous people. 


Question.—Should the Commander in Chief consent to an arm- 
istice with Vermont for the time being, and admit it to be a Brit- 
ish colony, with as extensive privileges as any colony ever had, 
what would be an adequate compensation for the inactivity of the 
army ? and how soon can Vermont furnish a regiment to be put 
on the establishment, and march with the army against Albany, 
and what other assistance can Vermont give in such an expedition ¢ 


Answer.—The advantages to Great Britiain by making an arm- 
istice, and receiving Vermont as a colony, will be great. After 
169 the propositions of Colonel Beverly Robinson, in his letter of 

March 30, 1780, to General Ethan Allen, the Cabinet Council 
of Vermont have not been inattentive to a peace and union with 
the British government. Governor Chittenden last July sent a 
flag to the British Commodore on Lake Champlain, with a letter to 
General Haldimand, requesting the exchange of some prisoners, 

which 
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which produced a truce last autumn. General Ethan Allen m- 
cluded the .frontiers of New York to Hudson’s River with Ver- 
mont, which produced very good effects, and made the people, 
among whom are many loyalists, on that district, friendly and 
anxious to come under the jurisdiction of Vermont. The Legisla- 
ture of Vermont, on their petition, and in consequence of measures 
New York, &c., were pursuing against her, extended her jurisdic- 
tional claim over that part of New York; the territory thus ad- 
ded to the State of Vermont is bounded south by a line due west 
from the south-west corner of Vermont to the Hudson’s River, 
thence up the said river to its source, and by a line due north to 
the south line of Canada, thence east to the north-east corner of 
Vermont. Articles of mmion are forming, and no doubt but that 
district will be duly represented in the next session of the Legis- 
lature of Vermont. In like manner has been added to the juris- 
diction of the State, on petition of the inhabitants, all the territory 
lying east of Connecticut River, and west of Mason’s patent, which 
takes away, at least, one-third part of the State of New Hamp- 
7 shire. These additional territories will give strength to Ver- 
mont and weaken Congress. The extent of country and the 
return of such a body of people to their allegiance, with the ef- 
fects it may have on the people in the other States, many of whom 
are sick of the dispute, in consequence of the taxes and hardships 
already experienced, most likely will be of greater consequence 
than the operation of an army of ten thousand men. As to an 
army marching against Albany, it will operate against the union 
of the New York district, and that of New Hampshire, now form- 
ing with Vermont. This business requires time and moderation, 
with the address of some discreet loyalists now in Canada, who 
may visit their friends in those districts, and let them know that 
Vermont is on good terms with the British. 


In Vermont are plenty of men who would be fond of commis- 
sions on the British establishment, and could raise a regiment in a 
few weeks; but this, with sundry other things, can be better as- 
certained after the session of the general Assembly, at Bennine- 
ton, next June. 


A cartel for an exchange of prisoners was compleated. Thus 
terminated this negociation in May, 1781, after seventeen days, 
on a verbal agreement, that hostilities should cease between the 
British and those under the jurisdiction of Vermont, until after the 
session of the Legislature of Vermont, and until a reasonable 
time after, for a commissary of prisoners to come on board the 
54 Royal 
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Royal George in Lake Champlain, and even longer, if pros- 
iwi °°, eS pa aOR I 
pects were satisfactory to the Commander in Chief. 


In the mean time Vermont was to consolidate her unions to 
weaken Congress, permit letters to pass through Vermont, to and 
from Canada, and take prudent measures to prepare the people 
for a change of Government. 


The Commissioners parted in high friendship, and Major Dun- 
das furnished Colonel Allen and his suite with ample stores to re- 
turn home. On Colonel Allen’s return to Castletown, Captain 
Hurlbert and others waited on him, and desired to be advised 
whether to remain or moye to the interior parts of the country; 
the Colonel advised them to remain quiet on their farms; that the 
Governor and Council would provide the best means for their 
safety ; that they must not be surprised if there was not a power- 
ful army to protect the frontiers; should any event make it nec- 
essary, for the safety of their families, to move, they might depend 
on seasonable information: he had a similar interview with Major 
Hebar Allen, the Rev. Mr. Hibbard, &c. in Poultney. 

The Colonel went to Sunderland, and made his report to the 
Governor and Council, who took measures to carry into effect the 
stipulations he had made. In June, the Assembly met at Ben- 
nington, and received the Representatives from the east and west 
unions. 


172 Many jealousies having arose amongst the zealous whigs in 

the United States and Vermont, that some negociations were 
carrying on between the British in Canada and Vermont, which 
occasioned several men of discernment to be sent from the neigh-— 
bouring States, as well as many in Vermont, to collect and see, if, 
at the sessions of the Legislature, they could find any measures 
were pursuing that might eventually be injurious to the United 
States, or the common cause of America. 


On the other hand, the British in Canada were anxious to know 
whether Colonel Allen and his friends would be faithful, and con- 
duct matters so as to give a reasonable prospect of success, that 
might be adequate to a further suspension of hostilities ; with _ 
these views, two opposite parties attended the Legislature; as the 
Assembly convened in the Meeting-House, the spectators sat in 
the galleries. . 


In 
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In a few days after their meeting, the Assembly sent a message 
to the Governor and Council, requesting them to join in commit- 
tee of both Houses on the subject of Colonel Allen’s mission to 
the British in Canada, &c. The Governor and Council attended 
in the Assembly, and resolved both Houses into a Committee of 
the whole, when the Governor proceeded to state the facts ; that 
in consequence of application from several persons, praying that 
some measures might be taken to procure the exchange of their 
173 friends, who were prisoners in Canada, in the recess of the 

Legislature, he had, with the advice of Council, appointed 
and authorized Colonel Ira Allen to go to Tsle-aux-Noix to settle 
a cartel for the exchange of prisoners, in behalf of the State. That 
Colonel Allen went to the Isle-aux-Noix, where he met the British 
Commissioners, and with difficulty had compleated the business, in 
behalf of Vermont, though no such exchange had taken place with 
the United States, or any other State in the northern department ; 
that if the grand Committee wished for further particulars, res- 
pecting the mission and conduct of Colonel Allen, he was then 
present and could best inform, to whom he referred them. 


The Committee then requested Colonel Allen to inform them re- 
specting his commission, and what effects it had produced. Colonel 
Allen rose, and observed to the Committee, that he had received an 
appointment and commission from the Governor and Council, to 
go and settle a cartel with the British, in Canada, for an exchange of 
prisoners ; that he had very happily succeeded in his mission, and . 
made his report to the Governor and Council ; but not expecting 
to be called on by the Committee, had left the commission and all 
the papers at home ; nevertheless, was ready to give a verbal 
_ statement of the whole transactions, or, if more agreeable to the 

Committee, he would, by leave of the Governor and Council, go 
home, and produce the writings for the inspection of the Commit- 
174 tee next day. The Committee desired Colonel Allen would 

lay the papers before them the next day. 


Accordingly he attended the Committee with the papers, and 
made a short verbal statement, that the papers might be the bet- 
ter understood; they were read, and on the whole it appeared, 
that the British had shewn great generosity in the business. Col- 
onel Allen then rose and stated sundry things, which occurred 
while he was in Canada, and mentioned that he had discovered 
among the British officers a fervent wish for peace ; and that the 
English Government was as tired of the war, as the United States ; 
then concluded with a desire, that if any Member of the Commit- 

tee 
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tee or auditor in the gallery, wished to ask any further questions 
respecting the business, he was ready to answer them. 


All seemed satisfied that nothing had been done inconsistent 
to the interest of the States; and those who were in the interest 
of the United States paid their compliments to Colonel Allen, for 
his open and candid conduct. In the evening he had a conference 
with the Canadian spectators on the business of the day, and they 
appeared to be as well satisfied as those from the neighboring 
States and Vermont. Is it not curious to see opposite parties 
perfectly satisfied with one statement, and each believing what 
they wished to believe, and thereby deceiving themselves! Major 
175 Joseph Fay was then appointed Commissary of prisoners, and 

~ after the session of the Assembly, went in July on board the 
Royal George in Lake Champlain, obtained the exchange of pris- 
oners, and a further extension of the armistice. 


In July 1781, General Ethan Allen was informed by one of 
his neighbors, that some of his friends from Canada wished to 
speak with him in the dusk of the evening of that day; that he 
would shew him the place if he chose to see them; at the time ap- 
pointed, General Allen, with his cane only in his hand, cheerfully 
went to a British guard under arms, and received a packet from 
the British in Canada. In the twilight of the next day he met 
them again, and returned an answer ; this mode of correspondence 
was continued, and whenever dispatches came in this way, General 
Ethan Allen or Colonel Ira Allen (as they both lived in one house) 
went and received them and returned an answer, not trusting any 
other person with these dispatches. It is worthy of remark, that 
Sunderland, where they lived, was more than sixty miles from the 
frontiers ; yet a serjeant and six or eight men frequently passed 
with their arms, in 1781 and 1782, without being discovered by 
any that would inform against them. 


In these times party spirit ran so high against tories, or any 
correspondence with the British, that a person in Arlington, who 
176 had, on these occasions, rendered himself obnoxious to some 

~ brave and spirited people in Manchester, &c. a party col- 
lected and. set out to pull his house down; their plan was discoy- 
- ered hy Colonel Gideon Brownson and Captain Eli Brownson, 
who, met said, party in Sunderland, interposed by their advice, to 
prevent so, rash a procedure. Colonel Ira Allen soon came to 
theix, assistance; by their united influence, with difficulty they 
persuaded. said party quietly to return home. That the same 
evening, Colonel Ira Allen crossing the same ground, where said 

party 
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party were persuaded to return back, met a British guard under 
arms, received a packet, and returned an answer next evening. 


This shews the vicissitudes of human affairs, and the dangers in- 
dividuals are frequently exposed to, for the best good of the 
whole. ‘ 


The Assembly, during their June session, appointed Jonas Fay, 
Ira Allen, and Bezaleel Woodward, Hsquires, agents to Congress. 
On their way to Philadelphia, and on the same day of their arri- 
val, they, at an inn, saw in a newspaper, a letter from Lord 
George Germain to Sir Henry Clinton, dated Whitehall, February 
Tth, 1781, which had been taken by the French and carried to 
Paris, and by Dr. Franklin forwarded to Congress, who had or- 
dered it to be printed, containing, among other things, the follow- 
ing: “The return of the people of Vermont to their allegiance 
is an event of the utmost importance to the King’s affairs; and at 
177 this time, if the French and Washington really meditate an 

irruption into Canada, may be considered as opposing an in- 
surmountable bar to the attempt. General Haldimand, who has 
the same instructions with you to draw over those people, and 
give them support, will, I doubt not, push up a body of troops, to 
act in conjunction with them, to secure all the avenues through 
their country into Canada; and when the season admits, take pos- 
session of the upper parts of the Hudson’s and Connecticut rivers, 
and eut off the communication between Albany and the Mohawk’s 
country. How far they may be able to extend themselves south- 
ward or eastward must depend on their numbers, and the disposi- 
tion of the inhabitants.” 


This information had greater influence on the wisdom and vir- 
tue of Congress, than all the exertions of Vermont in taking Ti- 
condaroga, Crown Point, and the two divisions from General 
Burgoyne’s army, or their petition to be admitted as a State in 
the general confederation, and offers to pay their proportion of the 
expenses of the war ; the following resolution will demonstrate it : 


‘¢ By the United States in Congress assembled, August 7, 1781: 
Whereas, the States of New Hampshire and New York have sub- 
mitted to Congress the decision of the disputes between them, and 
the people inhabiting the New Hampshire grants, on the west side 
178 of Connecticut river, called the State of Vermont, concern- 

ing their respective claims of jurisdiction over the said terri- 
tory, and have been heard thereon; and whereas the people 
aforesaid claim and exercise the powers of a sovereign indepen- 
dent 
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dent State, and have requested to be admitted into the federal 
union of the United States in America; in order thereto, and that 
they may have an opportunity to be heard in vindication of their 
said claim, Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed to 
confer with such person or persons as may be appointed by the 
people residing on the New Hampshire Grants, on the west side 
of Connecticut river, or by their representative body, respecting 
their claim to be an independent State ; and on what terms it may 
be proper to admit them into the federal union of these States, in 
case the United States in Congress assembled shall determine to 
recognize their independence, and thereon to make report. And 
it is hereby further recommended to the people of the territory 
aforesaid, or their representative body, to appoint an agent or 
agents to repair immediately to Philadelphia, with full powers and 
instructions to confer with: the said Committee on the matters afore- 
said, and on behalf of the said people, to agree upon, and ratify 
terms and articles of union and confederation with the United 
States of America, in case they shall be admitted into the union. 
And the said Committee are hereby instructed to give notice to the 
Agents of the States of New Hampshire and New* York, to be 
present at the conference aforesaid.” 


175 The said agents arrived in Philadelphia; saw the preced- 

ing resolve of Congress, announced their arrival and mission 
to Congress, who appointed a Committee of one member from each 
State; the Committee and Agents had several interviews, in the 
course of which the Committee, amongst other things, weré in- 
quisitive to learn what overtures had been made by the British to 
Vermont. On the 18th of August, the following questions and 
answers passed in writing between them, viz. 


Question 1st. Are the boundaries set forth in the written propo- 
sitions delivered in by the said Agents at this time, claimed by 
the State of Vermont as the lines of jurisdiction, the same as con- 
tained in the resolution of Congress of the 7th of August instant ? 


Answer. They are the same, with the addition of part of the 
waters of Lake Champlain, for the benefit of trade. 


Q. 2d. What part do the people of Vermont mean to take as 
to the past expences of the present war, and what aid do they 
propose to afford as to men and money to the common defence ? 


A. Such proportion as shall be mutually judged equitable after 
their admission to a seat in Congress, which has been at 
several 
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several different times officially proposed by Agents on the part of 
Vermont. 


Q. 3d. What are the ideas of the people of Vermont rela- 
180 .. ‘ ; 

tive to the claim of private property, under grants or patents 
from New Hampshire, or New York, previous to the present 
revolution ? 


A, Although the State of Vermont have not hitherto author- 
ized any Courts to take cognizance of such causes as respect titles 
of lands, nevertheless they have had, and still have it in contem- 
plation to adopt such modes as the circumstances arising out of 
each case may justify, without adhering to the strict rules of law. 


Q. 4th. What are the intentions of your constituents in regard 
to the patents that were granted on conditions of settlement within 
a given time, and which have been prevented by the claims of the 
people of Vermont, and the present revolution ? 


A. No forfeitures have been taken by the State of Vermont on 
any such grants for non-performance of conditions of settlement, 
and we conceive it to be the intention of our constituents to grant 
a further reasonable time for fulfilling such conditions. 


Q. 5th. What are the number of inhabitants within the lines 
mentioned in the propositions above mentioned ? 


181 A. As the citizens of Vermont have not been lately num- 
bered, we can therefore only estimate them at thirty thousand, 
which we conceive to be nearly a true estimate. 


Q. 6th. What quantity of lands is contained within the said 
bounds ? 


A. There has been no accurate survey of the State of Ver- 
mont, but we conceive it to contain about five millions of acres. 


Q. th. What applications have been made, either publicly or 
privately, by the enemies of the United States, or their adherents, 
to draw off the people of Vermont from their affection to the 
United States of America ? 


A. The honourable Committee are possessed of copies of Bev. 
Robinson’s letters, inclosed in Brigadier General Allen’s letter 
of 
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of 9th of March last, to the then President of Congress, and any 
private offers we cannot avouch for. 


Q. 8th. In case the enemy should attempt an invasion of the 
northern frontiers, what aid as to men and provisions could be 
raised in the State of Vermont for the public defence, (you can 
suppose the invasion made in different quarters) and in what time ? 


9 A. The number of militia within the lines herein limited, 

“ we suppose to be about seven thousand, are in general well 
armed and accoutred, and have ever shown themselves spirited in 
case of alarms, &c. In regard to provisions, the country is fer- 
tile, but new, and considerable emigrations from other States to 
Vermont.—The Legislature, at their session in October last, levied 
a tax on the inhabitants sufficient for victualling one thousand five 
hundred troops in the field for twelve months, and we are of 
opinion a larger store may be in the same manner collected the 
ensuing autumn. 


Congress then proposed to admit Vermont to be a State, and to 
have a seat in the union, provided they would relinquish their ju- 
risdiction over lands out of lines to be agreed on and approved in 
Congress. A Committce of Congress was appointed to meet and 
agree with the Agents of Vermont, respecting lines and bounda- 
ries; they accordingly met. The eastern boundary line proposed 
by the Committee of Congress was not disputed, but the western 
boundary afforded a tedious dispute. Mr. James Duane, and 
Colonel Allen, managed the controversy, both being greatly inter- 
ested in the lands liable to be affected by the boundary line. Dif- 
ferent proposals had been made, without producing any effect, and 
the Committee often adjourned for deliberation, and went out of 
the Committee-room in Congress. At length Colonel Allen drew 
183 an abstruse line that would answer Vermont; gave it to the 

late Roger Shearman, Esq. member for Connecticut, just as 
Congress were impatient to adjourn, praying him to redraft it, and 
propose it as his own, which he complied with, and laid it before 
Congress, which was immediately received and passed into a re- 
solve, and Congress adjourned, before Mr. Duane properly under- 
stood the motion, or rather, the operation of such proposed line, 
which added to Vermont beyond the original claim of New Hamp- 
shire, (which was a line from the north-west corner of the Massa- 
chusett’s north, ten degrece east, in the west line of the towns of 
Pownal, Bennington, Shaftsbury, &c.) the towns of Fairhaven, 
Benson, South Hero, North Hero, and isle of Mott, and several 
other Islands, and put out of dispute Alburg, and some other 
lands 
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lands, as also the navigation of Lake Champlain. Had the Leg- 
islature of Vermont described Powlet River, instead of Poultney 
River, in their act of relinquishment of jurisdiction, they would 
have held a much larger tract, and been equally consistent with 
the resolve of Congress, and if disputes arose respecting said 
line, they could not have been used against Vermont, as her 
Agents did not consent to them. 


“ August 20, 1781.—Resolved, That it be an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the recognition of the independence of the people, 
inhabiting the territory called Vermont, and their admission into 
the federal union, that they explicitly relinquish all demands of 
184. lands, or jurisdiction, on the east side of the west bank of 

Connecticut River, and on the west side of a line beginning 
at the north-west corner of the State of Massachusett’s thence 
running twenty miles east of Hudson’s River, so far as said river 
runs north-easterly in its general course, then by the west bounds 
of the townships granted by the late Government of New Hamp- 
shire, to the river running from South Bay to Lake Champlain, 
thence along the said river to Lake Champlain, thence along the 
waters of Lake Champlain to the latitude forty-five degrees north, 
excepting a neck of land, between Missisqui Bay, and the waters 
of Lake Champlain.*”’ 


During the time the Agents of Vermont were at Philadelphia, 
they procured the copy of a letter from the Governor of New 
Hampshire tothe President of Congress, informing that body, 
that the State could not furnish its quota of men, or money, in 
support of the war, as a third part of the State had revolted and 
joined with Vermont, and more towns were expected to follow 
that example. 


In September following, Colonel Allen and Major Fay met the 
British Commissioners at. Skeensborough, to exchange prisoners, 
when they gave them the copy of the questions and answers of the 
185 Committee of Congress and Agents of Vermont on the 18th 

of August, and also a copy of the letter of the Governor of 
New Hampshire to the President of Congress. 


The Commissioners from Canada were well pleased, and laughed 
heartily with the Agents from Vermont, who had douhle the reason 
to be pleased. 


* Journal of Congress, August 20th, 1781, p. 170. 


The 
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The plan of Government for the colony of Vermont was taken 
into consideration, which was for some time debated, when it was 
agreed that his Majesty in Council should appoint the Governor, 
but it was expected to be a subject in the colony; that the people 
should appoint a Lieutenant Governor and twelve counsellors, 
who should form one branch of the Legislature, and the other 
should consist of one member from each town, who were to be 
annually elected by the people, similar to the present form, who 
should have a right to enact provincial laws, &c. similar to the 
colony of Connecticut. 


The British Commissioners suggested an instruction from the 
Commander in Chief, to send scouts and make prisoners of several 
persons in Vermont, that were most violently opposed to negocia- 
tions with the British Government. 


This, the Agents of Vermont opposed, reprimanding the con- 
duct of the officer, who presumed to send a scout to and wound 
186 Major Younglove, within Vermont, as being a violation of 

the armistice agreed on; that every measure of that kind 
would stimulate a spirit that must be conciliated before a comple- 
tion of the object wished for. 


The object was then relinquished by the Commissioners, as be- 
ing discretionary with them after a conference with the Agents of 
Vermont. 


The British Commissioners insisted that Vermont should declare 
itself a British colony, offering to put on the British establish- 
ment one Brigadier Gencral, two Colonels, and other officers, for 
two regiments, all to be named by certain men in Vermont, with 
other advantageous and lucrative offers, proposing an expedition 
against Albany; that by uniting the British troops and the Ver- 
montese, they would form a strong barrier, and be able to defend 
themselves against the States; that the Commander in Chief was 
determined not to lose the campaign inactively; that something 
effectual must be determined on before they parted, or the ar- 
mistice must cease. 


The Agents of Vermont treated this proposition with candour 
and deliberation, stating the local situation of Vermont, and the 
extent of frontier opposed to the United States to be about two 
hundred and fifty miles, including her unions bounding on as thick 
settlements a3 any in the United States; that amongst the body ee 

the 
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187 the people were as staunch whigs as any part of America ; 
that the ties of consanguinity, neighbourly and personal 
friendship, &c. were opposed to fighting each other; that in the 
ancient district, as also the unions of Vermont, were some of the 
most zealous supporters of the independence of America; that to 
change the temper and disposition of such men, heated with a 
revolutionary frenzy, must be a work of time and moderation; in 


the time of an armistice, shewing them the blessings of repose un- 
der a permanent Government. 


That considering the extent of the frontiers of Vermont, that a 
range of green mountains divides it near the centre, through 
which roads were almost impossible ; under these considerations, 
it might not be in the power of his Majesty’s troops to defend the 
said frontiers, especially in the winter, and should they be com- 
pelled to retire to Canada, for winter quarters, it would ruin their 
friends in Vermont, and spoil their best services. The question 
therefore was, whether, considering the said letter from President 
Weare to Congress, in which he acknowledges that the State of 
New Hampshire cannot furnish her quota of men and money for 
the service of the United States, in consequence of one third part © 
of the State having revolted and joined the new State, and more 
he expected would follow their example ; that another union, to 
include Berkshire county, in the Massachusett’s, might in the 
188 course of events take place; that such measures, with their 
effects on the people through the States, might be of more 
service to the King’s cause than any other thing in the power of 
Vermont to accomplish. 


The British Commissioners took down in writing the heads of 
those objections, for the information of the Commander in Chief. 
They then suggested an instruction, which they said they were not 
at liberty to deviate from without putting an end to the armistice, 
which was, that his Excellency General Haldimand should, in pur- 
suance of full powers vested in him by his Majesty and Privy 
Council, to issue his proclamation, offering to confirm Vermont as 
a colony under the crown, with the full extent of her claims, con- 
firming the principles of Government as aforesaid, provided the 
people would return to their allegiance ; that an army should come 
up the lake in October, with said proclamations, during the ses- 
sion of the Legislature, and distribute them, when the Legislature 


must accept the same, and with the British take measures for their 
common defence, &c. 


The Agents of Vermont were unpleasantly situated on these 
proposals ; they reinforced the preceding arguments, with these 
remarks, 
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remarks, that the season was too far advanced for such important 
operations, considering the climate, badness of roads, that no for- 
tifications or preparations were made on the frontiers for defence, 
that one winter would have great effect in changing the minds of the 
189 people for a new order of things, &c. and that the Comman- 

der in Chief, on full consideration of these matters, might be 
of a different opinion; but should he not, they hoped the General 
who brought forward such proclamations, would learn the temper 
and disposition of the people before he distributed them; on these 
principles they consented to have the proclamations brought up 
the lake, rather than break the armistice.* 


The Commissioners and Agents then separated, on terms of 
mutual friendship. 


In October, 1781, the Legislature met at Charlestown, in the 
Kast Unions, when the Government of New Hampshire sent a 
Major Reynolds, with two hundred men, as was supposed, to stop 
the election and session of the Legislature; the friends of Ver- 
mont advised the Major, if he had any instructions from New 
Hampshire, which were hostile to Vermont and the Hast Union, 
that it would be for the sake of humanity adviseable for him to 
keep them to himself, as his force would not avail: this he pru- 
dently did, and the Assembly convened and proceeded to business 
without opposition. In the mean time, General St. Leger, at the 
head of the British army from Canada, ascended the Lake Cham- 
plain, and rested at Ticondaroga ; while General Enos had the com- 
mand of the troops of Vermont on the frontiers, and his head quar- 
{90 ters at Castleton ; the General, and a number of officers under 

him, were fully acquainted with the negociations with the 
British in Canada, in particular Colonels Fletcher and Walbridge. 
Notwithstanding, it became necessary to keep up appearances, by 
sending frequently small scouts to Champlain to observe the move- 
ments of the enemy. One of these scouts fell in with a party of 
‘General St. Leger’s ; some shots were exchanged ; Serjeant Tup- 
per, who commanded the scout from Vermont, was killed on the 
spot, and his men retreated: the body was decently buried, and 
General St. Leger sent all his cloaths, with an open letter, to 


17 It seems from the Haldimand Papers of Sept. 20 and 30 and Oct. 1, 
1781, that the author is not quite correct in relation to the origin of the 
proposal about the proclamations. It appears to have been made and 
urged upon the British Commissioners by the Vermont agents, as the 
only means left them of prolonging the negotiation, and thereby prevent- 
ing an immediate invasion of the state. See H. Hall’s Vt., p. 867-369.] 


General 
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General Enos, informing him of his regret for the fate of the ser- 
geant, and made an apology for his death. Perhaps this was done 
to try the spirit and disposition of the inhabitants, previous to the 
publication of the proclamation as conceded to at Skeensborough 
the September before. The dispatch and apparel were publicly 
delivered to General Enos, which made considerable noise among 
the troops: many of them were not acquainted with the subject of 
the negociation and armistice ; and some that were, had no objec- 
tion to raise difficulties, in hopes of gaining popularity. 


General Enos, Colonels Fletcher and Walbridge, wrote letters, 
and sent immediately an express to Governor Chittenden at 
Charlestown, announcing the arrival at Ticondaroga of the British 
army ; wherein they blended public matters and private negocia- 
191 tion; Mr. Hathaway, the messenger, not being in the secret, 

failed not to proclaim the extraordinary message of General 
St. Leger through the streets of Charlestown, till he came to the 
Governor, which happened in the recess of the Legislature, and 
occasioned crowds of people to follow, to hear the news; the Gov- 
ernor and others were sitting in a large room, amongst whom 
were some persons that were eager to learn the negociations that 
were generally supposed to be carried on between the British in 
Canada and Vermont, to make an ill use thereof. The Governor 
opened one of the letters ; he thought it prudent to peruse it him- 
self before he allowed it to be publicly read. These letters were 
found to contain both public and private information, which oc- 
easioned some change of letters between the Governor, Messrs. 
Brownson and Fassett, who were in the secret, and next to the 
Governor. In this confused moment, Major Runnals came in, and 
enquired of Colonel Ira Allen what was the reason that General 
St. Leger was sorry that Sergeant Tupper was killed ? Mr. Allen 
said that he could not tell. Mr. Runnals repeated the question ; 
and Mr. Allen observed, that good men were sorry when good 
men were killed, or met with misfortune, which might be the case 
with General St. Leger. This answer enraged Mr. Runnals; and 
he again loudly enquired what reasons could possibly induce a 
British General to be sorry when his enemies were killed, and to 
192 send his cloaths to the widow? Colonel Allen then requested 

Major Runnals to go at the head of his regiment, and demand 
the reasons of his sorrow, and not stay there asking impertinent 
questions, eating up the country’s provisions, doing nothing when 
the frontiers were invaded. Very high words passed between the 
Major and Colonel Allen, till Mr. Runnals left the room. This 
mancuvre drew all the attention from said letters; it was then 
proposed that the Board of War should be convened; and the 

. Governor 
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Governor then summoned the members of the Board of War to 
appear as soon as possible in his chamber, leaving Mr. Hathaway 
to detail the news to the populace, the Board of War being all in 
the secret. New letters were made out from General Enos, 
Colonels Fletcher and Walbridge’s letters, and, for the informa- 
tion and satisfaction of the public, read in council and assembly 
for the originals, and then returned to the Governor. Those let- 
ters contained every thing but the existing negociations which 
prudence and policy dictated to be separated from the other part 
of said letters. 


In the mean time, Colonel Allen and Major Fay wrote to the 
British Commissioners, who were with General St. Leger, on the 
subject of their former negociations, in which they gave a list of 
the names of the members of the Legislature, with marks, de- 
noting the new members, from which the change appeared great. 
They suggested the capture of Lord Cornwallis and his army, and 
193 added that, whether true or not, it had the same effect upon 

“" the people, who soon hoped for better news. In this critical 
situation, they thought it improper to publish the proposed procla- 
mation, as several changes and circumstances seemed to presage 
more happy events, that should soon make all right. The packet 
containing Colonel Allen and Major Fay’s letter was delivered at 
Ticondaroga about ten o’clock in the morning. About an hour 
after, an express arrived from the southward, which was supposed 
to contain the news of the capture of Lord Cornwallis and his 
army; for before evening, the troops, stores, &c. were embarked, 
and with a fair wind returned to Canada. Thus ended the cam- 
paign of 1781, with the accidental loss of only one man, on the 
extensive frontiers of Vermont, exposed to an army of ten thousand 
men; yet she did not incur any considerable debt. Such were 
the happy effects of these negociations. 


During the session of the Legislature the resolves of Congress 
of the Tth and 20th of August, 1781, were laid before them, but 
that body was composed of men of very different interests, and 
more widely opposed in politics; these resolves were viewed by 
the several parties according to their objects, which rendered it 
difficult to come to any determination. However, the Assembly 
resolved that they could not comply with the resolves of Congress 
of the 7th and 20th of August, without destroying the foundation 
194 of the universal harmony and agreement that subsisted in the 

State, and a violation of solemn compact entered into by ar- 
ticles of union and confederation ; that they would remain firm in 
the principles on which the State had first assumed Government, 

and 
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and hold the articles of union, which connected each part of the 
State with the other, inviolate; that they would not submit the 
question of their independence to the arbitrament of any power ; 
but that they were willing and ready to refer the question of their 
jurisdictional boundary with New Hampshire and New York, to 
Commissioners mutually chosen; and when they should be ad- 
mitted into the American union, they would submit any such dis- 
putes to Congress. 


The Legislature then proceeded to pass an act, appointing 
Commissioners with full powers to agree with like Commissioners 
from the State of New Hampshire, and these to appoint three or 
more Commissioners, who, after hearing all parties, were fully 
authorized, on the part of Vermont, to establish a boundary line 
between said States. 


A similar law was passed respecting a boundary line between 
the States of New York and Vermont. A question arose con- 
cerning the manner of informing the General Court of New 
Hampshire of it. Some urged to have it sent by two agents, to be 
195 appointed for the purpose, and for them further to negociate 

with the Court of New Hampshire, by stating the difficulties 
the Legislature labored under in complying with the resolves of 
Congress; that the claims of Vermont were necessary to repel the 
claims of New Hampshire; that a line settled by Commissioners, 
duly authorized by all parties, as all were represented in the Leg- 
islatures of New Hampshire and Vermont, would, in fact, be the 
act of all concerned, and where every argument might be publicly 
discussed before such Commissioners, in vindication of the rights 
of all interested ; that a line settled in this manner would be more 
agreeable to the people, wherever it might be established, than 
any mode that could be devised; that a line established by such 
Commissioners would be satisfactory to the respective States and 
Congress; that it would have good effects on the pending cause of 
all America, by the settlement of boundaries and internal discord. 
This mode of reasoning equally applied to the settlement of a 
boundary line with New York as New Hampshire, yet a majority 
in the Legislature of Vermont decided against any agency in the 
business, and the acts were sent to New Hampshire and New York 
by private conveyance. 


The neglect in not sending one or more agents to the General 
Court of New Hampshire at this time, was extreme bad policy in 
196 Vermont; had she sent agents to have explained matters as 

aforesaid, it would have had the appearance of a more serl- 
ous 
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ous desire to settle with New Hampshire, and this was then the 
more necessary, as there were more than suspicions that Vermont 
was carrying on some negociations with the Government of Great 
Britain. Under these circumstances, had discreet agents attended 
the Court of New Hampshire, there cannot be any reasonable 
doubt but that the Court would have passed a similar law, and 
proceeded to a settlement on the principles aforesaid. 


Had an agent been sent to New York to effect the same object 
with that State, there is not the least probability that the Legisla- 
ture would have complied with such measures, in consequence of 
their extensive claim to lands in the State of Vermont: Indeed, 
if the author had been the agent, he would not have pressed a 
compliance very hard, for he would have considered a refusal on 
the part of that State advantageous to Vermont. In this case, 
Vermont would have complied with the spirit of the resolves of 
Congress, so far as existing circumstances would admit, and New 
York would have been in fault, for not complying with an offer so 
fair and reasonable, and which had produced an amicable set- 
tlement with New Hampshire and Vermont. The consequence 
would have undoubtedly been, that Vermont would have retained 
her west union to the present day, if not extended her claims fur- 
197 ther west, for a settlement with New Hampshire would have 

made friendship with the States of Massachusett’s, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut ; that the States of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Maryland, would also, in that case, have 
been friendly to Vermont. Indeed, the four last-mentioned States, 
from local circumstances and interest in gaining a share in unlo- 
cated lands and confiscated estates, obtained by the united efforts 
of the United States, and which they held, ought to be appropri- 
ated to defray the expence of the war, and not for the emolument 
of any particular State in whose jurisdiction or claim such property 
was situate.* It is to be observed, that the States of New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland, had no vacant lands, and that Pennsyl- 
vania was limited and proprietary ; that an agent from Vermont 
had assured the Legislators of these States that the people of 
Vermont were in opinion with them in regard to unlocated lands 
and confiscated estates; that the Government of New York had 
contended with all the neighbouring colonies, then States, to extend 
her boundaries, and her claims to the west were then considered 
exorbitant. From these interested motives, and the exertions of 
the people of Vermont in the common cause of America, those 


* Unlocated lands and confiscated estates were then in question before 
Congress, 


States 
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States felt a friendship for Vermont. The same interested motives 
operated in New Hampshire and Rhode Island respecting 
vacant lands, &c. The people of Massachusett’s, Connecticut, 

and all the New England or neighbouring States, were deeply in- 
terested in the new lands of Vermont, both by grants from New 
Hampshire and Vermont: Indeed, members of Congress, and 
men of the first honor and influence in these States, were interested 
in said lands, especially in the grants of Vermont. The ties of 
consanguinity, neighbourly and personal friendship, had formed a 
good understanding, and it may be said, with propriety, that this 
addition to Vermont on the ancient territorial jurisdiction of New 
York, would have been a satisfactory retaliation to the old opposers 
of the claims of New York, not only in Vermont, but in the States 
of Massachusett’s, Connecticut, and New Jersey. Under all these 
circumstances, with the prospects of peace, Vermont would have 
had but little to fear from Congress or New York, in consequence 
of her western territory. 


The said resolves of Congress of the Tth and 20th of August 
were taken up in the Legislature of New York; on the 15th and 
19th of November they passed a number of resolutions, and a solemn 
protest against the proceedings of Congress. Having stated their 
claims, and related some of the former proceedings of Congress rel- 
ative to the controversy, they resolved, ‘‘ That the Legislature of 
that State was greatly alarmed at the evident intention of Congress, 
{99 from political expedience, to establish an arbitrary boundary, 

which excluded from that State a great part of its territory ; 

that it was the sense of the Legislature, that Congress had not any 
authority, by the articles of confederation, to intermeddle with the 
former territorial extent of jurisdiction or property, of either of the 
United States, except in cases of dispute between two or more of 
the States in the union, nor to admit into the union even any British 
colony, except Canada, without the consent of nine States, nor 
any other State whatsoever, nor, above all, to create a new State 
by dismembering one of the thirteen United States, without their 
universal consent; that in case of any attempt of Congress to 
carry into execution their acts of the 7th and 20th of August, the 
Legislature were bound in duty to their constituents to declare the 
same an assumption of power, and a manifest infraction of the ar- 
ticles of confederation, and do, therefore, solemnly protest against 
the same ; that a copy of their resolutions be transmitted to Con- 
eress, and their delegates expressly directed and required to 
enter 

56 
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enter their dissent on every step, which may be taken in and 
towards carrying the said acts of Congress into execution.”’* 


In the preceding resolves of the Legislature of New York are 
990 these words, viz. “ from political lexpedience to establish an 
“~~ arbitrary boundary.” By this it appears to have been the 
sense of that Legislature, that the resolves of Congress were the 
illegitimate offspring of Lord George Germain’s orders, dated 
Whitehall, February 7, 1781, and directed to Sir Henry Clinton, 
at New York. - 


In December new scenes of difficulty and danger presented 
themselves, and the affairs of Vermont appeared fast approachirg 
to an alarming crisis, assailed as she was, at the same time, and 
threatened by an armed force from New York and New Hampshire. 


General Gansevoort, in pursuance of a law of the State of 
New York, and conformable to the orders of Governor Clinton, 
was detached with a part of his brigade of militia to assist the 
Sheriff of the county of Albany to suppress an insurrection in 
said county, alias the west union of Vermont; Colonel Abbot 
collected the militia in the union to oppose him; they encamped 
against each other, and remained in this situation for some time ; 
the horrors of civil war seemed to moderate both parties. 


In the mean time Governor Chittenden tried to reconcile both 
parties by writing, and he also appointed General Safford and 
Colonel Walbridge to repair there, and, if possible, to settle the 
controversy in some way, and by all means prevent the shedding 
201 of blood. They repaired to the contending parties, and were 
~~ the means of keeping them more quiet, but could not effect 
any accommodation. 


_ The Governor then directed Colonel Allen to see if he could 
devise any means to accommodate matters; for, said the Gover- 
nor, a civil war is much to be dreaded. Colonel Allen repaired 
to Colonel Abbot’s camp, held a conference with him and his offi- 
cers, admonishing them against any rash measures; that some 
way would be found to settle the dispute without an appeal to 
arms, engaging them not to commence hostilities till the further 
order of the Governor. He then proceeded to General Ganse- 
voort’s camp, had an interview with him and his officers, endeay- 
oured to settle the controversy, observing, that the measures 


* Journal of Congress, April 4, 1782, p. 329, 334. 
pursued 
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pursued by New York had necessitated Vermont to extend her 
claims, that in time of peace the dispute might be adjusted, &e. 


General Gansevoort was very much opposed to a civil war, yet 
thought it a duty incumbent on the State of New York to protect 
her inhabitants, who owed and professed allegiance to that Goy- 
ernment. Colonel Allen observed, that the State of Vermont had 
an equal right to protect those who had acknowledged her jurisdic- 
tion, which was a great majority of the people; that it would be 
adviseable to use lenient measures on both sides, till a boundary 
line could be settled by Congress between the States, thereby to 
992 prevent the horrors of a civil war, when the united efforts of 
““* all were necessary in the common cause against Great Brit- 
ain ; but no measures could be suggested to induce General Ganse- 
voort to withdraw from said union. 


Colonel Allen returned to the Governor and Council, advised 
that the Governor, as Captain General, should direct a sufficient 
military force to march, from within the old bounds of Vermont 
against General Gansevoort, as the only means to restore tranquil- 
lity without bloodshed ; for in that case General Gansevoort would, 
in hfs opinion, retreat, and not otherwise. The plan was adopted ; 
and while the Governor was making out his orders, directing 
Colonel Ira Allen, with a detachment of militia, to prosecute said 
plan, an express arrived from William Page, Esq; Sheriff of the 
county of Washington, announcing the prospects of hostilities in 
the east union from New Hampshire. ‘This intelligence made a 
serious impression on the minds of the Governor and Council for 
a few moments (as it appeared like an agreement between the 
claiming States to commence hostilities at one and the same time.) 
When they resumed business, Colonel Walbridge was directed to 
march with a detachment of militia against General Gansevoort. 
In his way he received a letter from General Gansevoort. 


9 At the same time the troops of New York were in motion 
to suppress the proceedings of their citizens, who had formed 

an union with Vermont. On December 18, their Commander, 
Brigadier General Gansevoort, wrote to the commanding’ officer 
of the troops from Vermont, that in pursuance of a law of New 
York, he had been detached with a part of his brigade to sup- 
press an insurrection of some of the inhabitants of Schaticook and 
Housac ; that he was arrived to aid the Sheriff of the County, to 
apprehend the insurgents; and was informed that a large body of 
troops from the grants, were marching in force, with artillery ; 
but before he proceeded any further, he wished to be informed 
; what 
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what was the object of their movement into the interior parts of 
that State, and by what authority.* Colonel Walbridge, com- 
mandant of the troops from Vermont, wrote in answer, that the 
object of their movement, was to protect those of the inhabitants, 
who, in consequence of the union, professed allegiance to the State 
of Vermont; that he wished conciliatory methods might be 
adopted, but if those persons who professed to be citizens of Ver- 
mont should be imprisoned, and their property destroyed, he was 
not to be answerable for the consequences. General Gansevoort 
retreated, and peace was restored. 


204 The Governor and Council attended to the said dispatches 
““* from William Page, Esq; and appointed Colonel Ira Allen, 
and instructed him to repair to the General Court of New Hamp- 
shire, then in session at Exeter, with full powers to concert meas- 
ures for an amicable adjustment of all disputes with that State. 
On the 14th Governor Chittenden issued orders to Lieutenant 
Governor Payne (who lived in the east union) to raise the militia 
east of the Green Mountains to protect the civil authority and in- 
habitants against the menacing insults of New Hampshire, and 
if attacked, to repel force by force. - 
Colonel Allen took these orders, and proceeded to Charlestown, 
and on conferring with William Page, Hsq; found a prospect of 
hostilities on the eve of commencement, on the part of New 
Hampshire, for the protection of some persons who professed alle- 
giance to that State. Col. Allen immediately made out several 
copies of said orders to Governor Payne, ostensibly to encourage 
the people in the east union to remain firm to Vermont, but found 
means for one copy to fall into the hands of a staunch friend to 
New Hampshire, who eagerly seized the prize, and sent it by ex- 
press night and day to the Governor of New Hampshire. Col. 
Allen then proceeded to Exeter. On his way through the State, 
he found the people extremely enraged against Vermont, both on 
account of her supposed connexions with the British in Canada, 
208 and for extending her claims, so much to the injury of that 
“““ State, that, in fact, very little stimulus would raise the people 
to a civil war, which was his duty and inclination, if possible, to 
prevent. These circumstances made him apprehensive it might be 
difficult to gain the necessary information. When he arrived, and 
being acquainted with the late Major General Fulsom, who was 
Commandant of all the militia of that State, and had been friendly 


*P, Gansevoort’s letter of December 18, 1781. 
+E. Walbridge’s letter of December 19, 1781, 
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to Vermont, Col. Allen, on his arrival, found means immediately 
to have a private interview with him, by which he learnt, that two 
days before the Court had determined to raise a sufficient military 
force to assist the civil power to carry into effect the laws of the 
State to Connecticut River; that the day before a copy of Gov- 
ernor Chittenden’s orders to Lieutenant Governor Payne had been 
delivered to Mr. Weare, purporting a determination to repel force 
by force; this had occasioned a delay in issuing said orders ; for 
if the militia to the west of Connecticut River were to cross and 
oppose the authority of New Hampshire, it would provoke a civil 
war. Under these circumstances, what further order the Court 
would take was yet undetermined. This interview was agreed to 
be kept a profound secret till all disputes were settled between the 
contending States. 


Gol. Allen waited on the President and Council, and delivered 
his credentials, but the President and Council received him coolly, 
9 appeared not inclined to make any stipulations whatever 

respecting Vermont. Indeed their countenance, &c. seemed 
to whisper, this is the man that has carried on the negociations 
with the British in Canada, that produced Lord George Germain’s 
instructions to Sir Henry Clinton, &c. purporting an intention of 
Vermont’s being a British colony ; he has before learned our se- 
erets and profited thereby; he is a dangerous man, and we must 
unite and guard against him. No information could be obtained 
from any member of the Legislature, notwithstanding Mr. Allen 
was intimately acquainted with many of them. 


While Colonel Allen was thus endeavouring to reconcile matters, 
General Enos and William Page, Esq; arrived with a letter from 
Lieutenant Governor Payne to President Weare, inclosing the copy 
of Governor Chittenden’s orders to him, informing Mr. Weare 
that it was his wish to avoid the horrors of civil war, but before 
the people who had united with Vermont, and were under her pro- 
tection, should be subjected by any hostile operation of New 
Hampshire, they would spiritedly oppose her, and that New Hamp- 
shire must be responsible for the consequences. 


These gentlemen were authorized to assist Colonel Allen iu his 
laudable endeavours to restore harmony. Mr. Page, who had 
been active in opposing the laws of New Hampshire, and lived on 
207 the east side of Connecticut river, was immediately arrested 
= and confined in gaol, as might have been reasonably expected ; 
thus, spirited measures were pursuing on all sides, while no nego- 
ciation could be entered into by the united exertion of the Agents 


of 
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of Vermont, nor could they learn what determination the Court 
had, or would probably come to: all was a profound secret. 


In this situation, Colonel Allen engaged a lady to gain for him 
the requisite information, which she effected, and informed him 
of the time when the business would finally be discussed and de- 
termined in the general Court, by both houses in grand Committee. 


When the Court convened on this subject, Colonel Allen went 
into the lobby, and began to write a memorial to the Legislature 
of New Hampshire. In the mean time he heard the debates, and 
that the Court determined on appointing an Agent to take the ad- 
vice of Congress previous to any hostile measures. Colonel Allen 
took his leave of General Enos and Mr. Page; on his return he 
wrote to Lieutenant-Governor Payne and the Members of Council 
on the east side of the mountain, requesting them to attend in 
Council at Arlington, to hear his report, and take such further 
steps as might be thought proper. 


When the Council had convened, and heard Colonel Allen’s 
report, they appointed Jonas Fay, Ira Allen, and Israel Curtis, 
208 Esqrs. agents, to attend Congress, who arrived in Phila- 
“~~ delphia the next day after the Agent from New Hampshire, 
in February, 1782. 


The Agents of Vermont exhibited their credentials to Congress, 
and had repeated interviews with Committees and Members of that 
body, who appeared very much dissatisfied with the Legislature of 
Vermont, in not complying with their resolves of the Tth and 20th 
of August. The Agents of Vermont represented, in justification, 
that haying been deprived of continental aid, while acts and res- 
olutions of Congress were passed in favour of the claiming and 
neighbouring States; and those States assisted by said acts and 
rosolves, were taking every measure in their power to divide and 
sub-divide her citizens; that the Legislature of New Hampshire 
had, against the will of Vermont, laid a jurisdictional claim, 
prefaced with friendship, when subsequent transactions shewed 
that the object was to overturn her jurisdiction, and connect the 
whole territory of Vermont to New Hampshire, for the members 
of her General Court had, by circular letters, convened a Conyen- 
tion for the ostensible purpose of connecting the New Hampshire 
Grants on both sides of Connecticut river, into one entire State ; 
then, on the 16th day of January, 1781, at Charlestown, where 
forty-three towns were represented, procured a vote to unite the 

whole 
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whole to New Hampshire; that this was, in fact, to annihilate the 
existence of Vermont. 


90 In this Convention were twelve Members of the Council 
“~~ and Assembly of New Hampshire ; surely Congress could not 
blame the friends of Vermont, Who had been silent spectators of 
these bare-faced intrigues, in exerting themselves next day, and 
obtaining a resolution of the Convention to unite that part of New 
Hampshire, west of the Mason line, to Vermont ; this was turning 
the same trouble on New Hampshire that she had contemplated for 
Vermont, and was the more justifiable, as it united her citizens, 
and made her more formidable against her enemies, which was essen- 
tial, considering the extent of her frontiers. That the claims and 
intrigues of New York, and self-preservation, had induced the Leg- 
islature of Vermont to claim a part of the State of New York ; 
that the people of these territories had, by articles of union, con- 
federated with Vermont, and became citizens thereof; her con- 
duct might be further justified by the articles of union with said 
districts; in them it was stipulated, that whenever Vermont was 
acknowledged as a State by Congress, and admitted to a seat in 
that body, any dispute that might exist respecting boundary lines 
should be submitted to Congress for decision ; that Vermont then 
was, and ever had been ready and willing to comply with the afore- 
said principles, or any other equitable mode that might be agreed 
upon to settle boundary lines with either of the claiming States ; but 
that she will not, under existing circumstances, dissolve her unions, 
agreeable to the late resolves of Congress, thereby weakening her 
210 strength without gaining an equivalent by a confederation ; 
that if the United States were serious in admitting Vermont 

into the union, they could not see why it might not be done in the 
first instance, and then settle the boundary lines on principles that 
might be equitable and consistent with the articles of the con- 
federacy of the United States, and articles of the unions which 
necessity had compelled her to make; and further that the Leg- 
islature of Vermont, in October last, passed an act, appointing 
Commissioners, with full powers to agree with like Commission- 
ers from New Hampshire and New York, and they to appoint 
three or more Commissioners, to hear and determine on boundary 
lines between the respective States, which line or lines so de- 
termined on, should be boundaries between said States, which act 
- was sent to the Legislatures of New Hampshire and New York, 
with a request that they would respectively pass similar acts, and 
attend to a settlement of boundary lines. Now had either of 
these States seriously wished for a settlement of boundary lines, 
and to admit Vermont into the confederacy, why did they not pass 
: acts 
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acts similar to that of Vermont, or, at least, withdraw their juris- 
dictional claim from the ancient territory of Vermont, instead of 
menacing a State with military operations, who, of all others, 
were most exposed to the common enemy, and recently deprived of 
continental aid. 

With respect to a civil war, at a time when the liberty of America 
would thereby be endangered, no people were or could be more 
941 averse to it than those of Vermont, who had been eight years 
~~ longer struggling for their liberties than their brethren of the 
United States. As to Governor Chittenden’s orders to Lieuten- 
ant Governor Payne and Colonel Walbridge, so much complained 
of, extraordinary cases required extraordinary remedies, and 
these orders, like sovereign balsams, had a salutary effect, as the 
consequences evince ; for at least they prevented the effusion of 
blood and civil war, as they caused General Gansevoort to re- 
treat, when he saw a force was advancing to reinforce those he 
was menacing ; and the Government of New Hampshire suspended 
their military operations on discovering the determination of Ver- 
mont, while peace was restored without bloodshed, which other- 
wise, in all probability, would not have taken place. This also 
evinces the sagacity and independence of the Governor; and un- 
questionably such a suggestion of facts and cogent arguments had 
a very powerful effect upon Congress; for on March Ist it was 
proposed in Congress to pass a resolve, that if within one month 
from the time in which the resolve should be communicated to 
Thomas Chittenden, the inhabitants of Vermont should comply 
with the resolves of August 7th and 20th, 1781, they should be 
immediately admitted into the union; but if they should refuse 
this, and did not desist from attempting to exercise jurisdiction 
over the lands guaranteed to New Hampshire and New York, 
Congress would consider such neglect or refusal, as a manifest in- 
919 dication of designs hostile to the United States, and that all 
~~ the pretensions and applications of the said inhabitants, here- 
tofore made for admission into the federal union, were falla- 
cious and delusive ; and that thereupon the forces of the United 
States should be employed against the inbabitants, and Congress 
would consider all the lands within the territory to the eastward 
of the ridge of mountains as guaranteed to New Hampshire; and 
all the lands to the westward of said line, as guaranteed to New 
York; and that the Commander in Chief of the armies of the 
United States do without delay or further order carry these reso- 
lutions into full execution. But after warm debates, and repeated 
trials, a vote could not be obtained to adopt these resolutions, 
and the matter subsided. 

=, By 
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By these proceedings, it is easy to discover that they were the 
vindictive efforts of an almost exhausted political adversary, who 
found few supporters in Congress. Vermont had then become 
strong and consequential in her unions, numbers, and unanimity 
of her citizens. 


By her exertions in the common cause of America. 


By the liberal offers she had made to Congress to bear her pro- 
portion in the expence of men and money in the prosecution of 
the war. 


913 By her equitable offers for the settlement of boundary 
“~~ lines, &e. with the claiming States. 


By ties of consanguinity in the neighbouring States. 


By the disposal of certain proportions of her fertile soil to 
many respectable and influential citizens of the United States. 


By her more than supposed negociation with Great Britain and 
northern key. 


With these advantages she held of herself a Congress, or a po- 
litical balance against Congress and the claiming States, that hos- 
tilities could not be commenced against her by them, without 
endangering the very existence and independence of the United 
States. 


The Agents of Vermont having negociated so far as they sup- 
posed necessary for her safety, being fully convinced that no de- 
cision under existing circumstances would pass in Congress 
against her; and feeling an anxiety to learn the proceedings of 
the Legislature, took their leave of Congress about the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, 1782, and set out for Bennington with all possible speed. 
At Colonel Griffing’s in the Fish-kills, in the State of New York, 
they met the unwelcome tidings that the Legislature had dissolved 
her unions ; and proceeding to Bennington, found that the Legis- 
4 lature was adjourned, and the members left town the day 
“~~ before ; that the Governor and Council were attending to busi- 
ness at Shaftsbury, to which place they repaired, and found them 
making out credentials and instructions to the Delegates appointed 
by the Legislature to negociate the admission of Vermont into the 
federal union, &c. A question then arose, and the opinion of said 
Agents was required by the Goyernor and Council, whether Ver- 

57 mont 
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mont would, after complying with the resolves of Congress, be 
admitted into the federal union? The Agents answered, that in 
their opinion Vermont would not be admitted; that she had, by 
dissolving her union, weakened her strength, lessened her conse- 
quence, and exposed herself to the sport of state politicians ; 
and her safety much depended on the events of peace or war. 


Thus while the preceding measures were carrying on in Phila- 
delphia, the Legislature of Vermont, without waiting the advice 
or arrival of their Agents from Congress, became the dupes of 
state politicians, precipitately dissolved their unions, lessened their 
strength, real and political consequence.+ 


The following were the legislative proceedings on that occa- 
sion: 


STATE OF VERMONT, IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
Feb. 22, 1782. 

‘¢The recommendation of the grand Committee, consisting of 
his Excellency the Governor, the Honourable the Council, and the 
O15 Representatives of the People, on taking into consideration 
““ the resolutions of Congress respecting this State, in the 
month of August last (being read ) is as follows: That in the 
sense of this Committee, Congress, by their resolutions of August 
last, in guaranteeing to the States of New York and New Hamp- 
shire respectively, all the territory, without certain limits there- 
in expressed, has eventually determined the boundaries of this 
State.—And whereas it appears to this Committee consistent with 
the spirit, true intent, and meaning of the articles of union entered 
into by this State with the inhabitants of a certain district of 
country on the east side of the west banks of Connecticut river, 
and on the west side of a line twenty miles east of Hudson’s 


1[ Although the legislature and people of Vermont were disappointed 
ihn their expectations that their compliance with the terms proposed by 
Congress would secure their speedy admission into{the federal union, 
yet few of their number probably concurred with Mr. Allen in regret- 
ing the measure. By it they had retained all the territory they had 
originally claimed, had averted the danger of civil war with New 
Hampshire and New York, and haying done all that had been required 
of them by Congress, the justice of their claim to independence could 
not thereafter be successfully controverted before the world, by either 
Congress or New York,—the legislature of that State haying voluntarily 
submitted the decision of the controversy to that body. ] 
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riyer, which articles of union were executed on the 25th day of 
February, and the 15th day of June last, that Congress should 
consider and determine the boundary lines of the State: It is 
recommended to the Legislature of this State to pass resolutions 
declaring their acquiescence in, and accession to the determination 
made by Congress of the boundary lines between the States of New 
Hampshire and New York respectively, and this State, as they 
are in said resolutions defined and described. And also, expressly 
relinquishing all claims to, and jurisdiction over, the said dis- 
tricts of territory without said boundary lines, and the inhabitants 
thereon residing. 


‘‘ Confiding in the faith and wisdom of Congress, that they will 
216 immediately enter on measures to carry into effect the other 
~~~ matters in the said resolution contained, and settle the same on 
equitable terms, whereby this State may be received into, and have 
and enjoy all the protection, rights, and advantages of a federal 
union with the United States of America, as a free, independent, 
and sovereign State, as is held forth to us in and by the said res- 
olutions : 


“* And that the Legislature cause official information of their 
resolutions to be immediately transmitted to the Congress of the 
United States, and to the States of New Hampshire and New 
York respectively. 


*¢ Whereupon resolved, 


“That the foregoing recommendation be complied with, and 
that the west banks of Connecticut river, and a line beginning at 
the north-west corner of the State of Massachusetts, from thence 
northward twenty miles east of Hudson’s river, as specified in the 
resolutions of Congress in August last, be considered as the east 
and west boundaries of this State. That this Assembly do hereby 
relinquish all claims and demands to, and right of jurisdiction in 
and over any and every district of territory, without said boun- 
dary lines. That authentic copies of this resolution be forthwith 
officially transmitted to Congress, and to the States of New Hamp- 
shire and New York respectively.” 


O17 The Legislature of Vermont having fully complied with 
“~~ the resolves of Congress, proceeded to appoint Agents and 
Delegates to Congress, and requested the Governor to commission 
them with plenary powers to negotiate the admission of Vermont 
into the confederacy of the United States, and to sign articles of 

perpetual 
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perpetual union and confederation ; and when compleated, two of 
them were to take their seats and represent Vermont in Congress. 


The Agents and Delegates were accordingly commissioned by 
the Governor in Council for the purposes aforesaid, and proceeded 
to Philadelphia; and on the 3ist of March, 1782, exhibited to 
Congress their credentials, with the act of the Legislature of 
Vermont, dissolving her unions, and fully complying with the re- 
solves of Congress of the 7th and 20th of August, 1781. These 
matters were referred to a Committee of Congress, who reported, 
on the 17th of April, 1782, that ‘‘ In the sense of your Commit- 
mittee, the people of the said district, by the last recited act, have 
fully complied with the stipulation made and required of them, in 
the resolutions of the 7th and 20th of August, as preliminary to 
a recognition of their sovereignty and independence, and admis- 
sion into the federal union of the States. And that the condi- 
tional promise and engagement of Congress of such recognition, 
and admission, is thereby become absolute and necessary to be 
performed. Your Committee therefore submit the following reso- 
tion: 


a1 8 eu That the district or territory called Vermont, as defined 
“"~ and limited in the resolutions of Congress of the 7th and 
20th of August, 1781, be, and it is hereby recognized, and ac- 
knowledged by the name of the State of Vermont, as free, sover- 
eign, and independent ; and that a Committee be appointed to treat 
and confer with the Agents and Delegates from said State, upon the 
terms and mode of the admission of the said State into the federal 
union.’’—When this report was read in Congress, a motion was 
made and seconded, that the first Tuesday in October next be as- 
signed for the consideration of the report: The vote passed in 
the negative. A motion was then made and seconded, that the 
third Tuesday in June next be assigned for the consideration of 
the report. The vote was again in the negative. A motion was 
then made and seconded, that Monday next be assigned for the 
consideration of the report; and the vote was also found in the 
negative, for the third time. 


From these proceedings of Congress, and other information 
which the Agents of Vermont had obtained, they found that Con- 
gress had adopted their old policy and procrastination ; they there- 
fore closed their business on the 19th of April, in a letter to the 
President of Congress, representing that Vermont, in consequence 
of the faith which Congress had pledged to them, had been pre- 
vailed upon to comply with their resolutions, in the most ample 
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manner ; that they were disappointed by the unexpected delay of 
219 Congress, in not executing, on their part, the intent and 
“"“ spirit of the resolve; that Vermont was now reduced to 
a critical situation, by casting off a considerable part of her 
strength, in being exposed, as a forlorn hope, to the main force of 
the enemy in Canada, and destitute of the aid of the United 
States ; which made them urgent that unnecessary delay might not 
deprive them of the benefit of the confederation ; and that they 
should expect to be officially acquainted when their attendance 
would be necessary. 


It may not be improper to revert to and trace the principal 
causes that induced the Legislature of Vermont to dissolve her 
unions, and in the first place to consider the principles upon which 
her members justified their conduct in the act of dissolving said 
unions. Different considerations induced the Legislature to ex- 
tend her jurisdictional claims, as have been already stated ; but 
the unions consisted of a number of articles between the Leg- 
islature of Vermont on the one part, and the Representatives 
of the people of the respective districts in Convention on the 
other, amongst which were two articles of the following import : 
that the Legislature reserved a right to dissolve such union, in 
case any event should endanger the existence of the State of Ver- 
mont in consequence of such union. That the final arbitrament 
and settlement of boundary lines should be submitted to the 
final discussion of Congress. : 
290 ., The Legislature considered the resolves of Congress of the 

~~ 7th and 20th of August, as coming within the spirit and 

meaning of said articles, that Congress had settled her boun- 
daries, and that a longer refusal to comply with said resolves 
might endanger the existence of the State. 


The resolve of the 7th of August was delivered to Governor 
Chittenden by Ezra Hecock, Esq. with a verbal message from 
General Washington, to know whether the people of Vermont 
would be satisfied with the independence proposed by Congress, 
or whether they had seriously contemplated to join the enemy, 
and become a British colony? By this it appears that the instruc- 
tions of Lord George Germain to Sir Henry Clinton had awak- 
ened the attention of Congress and the General to the cause of 
Vermont, and that there was an understanding between them for 
the interference of General Washington, as also appeared in the 
course of the conference between Messrs. Chittenden and He- 
cock, who being intimate acquaintances, conversed freely on the 

: subject ; 
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subject ; in the course of which, Governor Chittenden described 
the situation and necessities Vermont had been reduced to by the 
claims of the neighbouring States and Congress; the defenceless 
State of the frontiers ; the power of the British in Canada; that 
the people of Vermont had been zealous supporters of the inde- 
pendence of America ; but since deserted by them, were at liberty 
991 to form such connections as self-preservation might dictate, 
~~" and were at liberty to, and desirous of, becoming one of the 
United States. Notwithstanding all that had passed between the 
agents of Vermont and the British agents in Canada, giving a 
short state of these matters, as being necessary for the defence 
of the frontiers, &c. Governor Chittenden then requested Mr. He- 
cock to make a verbal statement thereof to General Washington 
on his return. 


On further consideration of these matters, and the refusal of ° 
the Legislature in October to comply with the resolves of Con- 
gress of the 7th and the 20th of August, Governor Chittenden, on 
the 14th of November, wrote a letter to General Washington on 
the subject, in unequivocal terms—That there were no people on 
the continent more attached to the cause of America than the peo- 
ple of Vermont, but that they were fully determined not to be 
put under the government of New York, and would oppose it by 
force of arms, and join with the British in Canada, rather than 
submit to that government ; for they had as good a right to choose 
what form of government they would establish for the government 
of their internal police, as the United States had to assume and 
establish government for themselves, on the principles of the rey- 
olution of America. 


The danger of a civil war between New York and Vermont, 
also between New Hampshire and Vermont, with the effects such 
999 measures might have on the pending cause of the United 
““~ States, gave great concern to Congress, and the Commander 
in Chief was induced to interfere, for the accommodation of a con- 
troversy dangerous to the existence of the independence of the 
United States. On the first of January, 1782, the General an- 
swered Governor Chittenden’s letter, in the course of which are 
these words, viz. 


“It is not my business, neither do I think it necessary now, to 
discuss the origin of the right of a number of inhabitants to that 
tract of country, formerly distinguished by the name of the New 
Hampshire grants, and now known by that of Vermont. I will 
take it for granted that their right was good, because Congress, 
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by their resolve of the 7th of August, imply it; and by that of 
the 20th, are willing fully to confirm it, provided the new State is 
confined to certain described bounds. It appears, therefore, to 
me, that the dispute of boundary is the only one that exists, and 
that being removed, all other difficulties would be removed also, 
and the matter terminated to the satisfaction of all parties. You 
have nothing to do but withdraw your jurisdiction to the confines 
of your old limits, and obtain an acknowledgement of indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, under the resolve of the 20th of August, 
for so much territory as does not interfere with the ancient estab- 
lished bounds of New York, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts. 
In my private opinion, while it behooves the delegates to do ample 
993 justice to a body of people, sufficiently respectable by their 
“~~ numbers, and entitled by other claims to be admitted into 
that confederation, it becomes them also to attend to the interests 
of their constituents, and sce, that under the appearance of justice 
to one, they do not materially injure the rights of others. I am 
apt to think this is the prevailing opinion of Congress.” 


The universal confidence that the people of America placed in. 
their Commander in Chief, from the firm, steady, persevering, and 
able manner he had conducted the war; his known integrity, wis- 
dom, and virtue gave him more influence over the Legislature of 
Vermont than any other man in existence. 


The additional population, and consequence of some persons in 
the Unions tended to distribute public offices, and affect the popu- 
larity of more than one. Some prejudices remained that were im- 
bibed by the presiding [preceding] union of sixteen towns, the 
Cornish convention of the 9th of December, 1778, &c. Some were 
precipitately ambitious to gain seats in Congress. Many wished to 
put an end to a controversy that seemed to threaten the utmost 
danger, considering these measures consistent with the articles of 
union as aforesaid. Placing unlimited confidence in the Com- 
mander in Chief, they were induced to rely on the resolves of 
Congress, which they had before treated as the effects of the in- 
994 tWigues of their cruel adversaries, who had caused the fron- 
“~~ tiers of Vermont to be left defenceless. 


On these principles two unions were dissolved, which were 
formed through necessity and retaliation; in which Vermont 
shewed a superior policy, by drawing in the people to unite under 
the government; which, from their formation, had been adding 
numbers, strength, popularity, &c.; hence procrastination weak- 
ened the resources and strength of Congress ; added proportionate 

. power 
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power and consequence to Vermont; prevented a division of the 
State, and contributed much towards its establishment; protected 
the frontiers of the west Union from invasion, which may in some 
measure compensate the people there for the disappointment of 
dissolving it; these unions were not dissolved without severe strug- 
gles and resentment from those who were thereby debarred a seat 
in the Legislature. 


The neglect of Congress in admitting Vermont into the federal 
union, agreeable to their plighted faith in their resolves of the 7th 
and 20th of August, enforced by the weight of the character of the 
Commander in Chief of their armies, was a deviation from that can- 
dour and honour that ever ought to influence the Representatives 
of a free people: they also sacrificed the honour of their General, 
so far as in them lay; for it is to be supposed he had been con- 
995 sulted by them, as the bearer of the resolve of Congress of 
“<“ the Tth of August had also a verbal message from him, as be- 
fore stated; this also gave great reason to suppose, that said re- 
solves were passed through fear, and that the completion of the 
matters and engagements therein contained, were procrastinated 
through resentment, party intrigues, Jesuitical cunning, and little- 
ness; for there could be no necessity of evasive policy, at a time 
when the public sentiment called for the discussion of a question 
which had already occasioned so much trouble, anxiety, and dan- 
ger to the United States, and the right of the people of Vermont 
to be admitted a sister State into the union was acknowledged 
by a great majority of the citizens ; consequently, every thing was 
prepared for the admission of Vermont into the federal union, but 
the interest of the New York land-jobbers; and they made a most 
egregious blunder, that they did not seize the opportunity of pop- 
ular divisions in the Legislature of Vermont, and induce her dele- 
gates to have signed the confederacy of the United States ; thereby 
to have extended the laws of the United States over Vermont, 
without any stipulation respecting the grants of land made by the 
late colony of New York; in which case they would have prob- 
ably saved to themselves about 2,500,000 acres of land, that were 
granted by the late colony of New York on Crown lands, and af- 
terwards granted by the Legislature of Vermont; for, in a legal 
sense, suppose a Court, under the same circumstances as the pres- 
996 ent Circuit Court of the United States, then suppose a cause 
““~ on the title of lands, where a grant is made in 1768 by the 
late colony of New York, by express authority from his Majesty 
and Privy Council; then, a subsequent grant from the Legislature 
of Vermont. If the Court would decide in favour of the first grant 
on Crown lands, then the precipitate act of the Legislature in dis- 
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solving her unions, dissolved most of the grants of land that she 
had made; but a blind fate, in hardening the hearts of Congress, 
(and not the wisdom of the Legislature) saved her citizens from 
the loss of these lands, and joining the confederacy, at a time when 
it would have involved them in a share of the continental debt. 
Nevertheless, she lost a great part of the retaliation on her old ad- 
versary, New York, (which was dear to some) the west union, and 
with that extensive tract of vacant lands and confiscated estates, 
that might have been preserved to enrich her citizens. 


That the reader may have full information of the measures made 
use of to render null and void all the grants of land made by the 
late colony of New York, within the State of Vermont, it is neces- 
sary to make a concise statement of the proceedings. The Lee- 
islature early appointed Mr. Ira Allen Surveyor General, in order 
to ascertain their vacant lands; measures were taken to grant 
lands as early as 1779; as the original object of some of the foun- 
997 ders of the State was to overturn all the titles of lands 
““ granted by New York. The Surveyor General entered no 
grants on his chart but those made by the province of New Hamp- 
shire and the State of Vermont, and appeared to have little knowl- 
edge of the grants made by New York, till it was found some 
grants interfered with those made by New York: in one or two 
instances a deduction was made on that account, in the granting 
fees; but the current of opposition was so great to New York, 
that but little attention was paid to the claims of New York: the 
repeated applications for grants of land from the citizens of Ver- 
mont and the neighbouring States were such, that soon after the 
close of the war, all the lands in the State, except those granted 
by New Hampshire, were granted by Vermont, and measures were 
taken to settle the same, in order to which, the Legislature pro- 
ceeded to enact laws to ascertain and establish town-lines; this 
became essentially necessary, to prevent settlement on grants made 
under New York.. Every exertion was made to carry these mat- 
ters into effect. Different interests, parties, intrigues for popu- 
larity, &c. obstructed these measures, and prevented the Surveyor 
General from collecting taxes for running town-lines; but, by ad- 
vice of the Governor and Council, he continued the survey, by 
advancing the necessary supplies till the claimants under Vermont 
- could find all their lands that were attempted to be settled under 
New-York titles. By these exertions, and the spirit of the people, 
in opposition to the claims of New York, there were no claims of 
99 people settled on lands in Vermont, under titles from New 

“~~ York, to prevent a settlement between the Commissioners of 
New York and Vermont in 1790, when it was stipulated, vee the 
state 
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State of Vermont should pay to the State of New York 30,000 
dollars, as an equivalent and extirpation for all the titles of land 
derived from the late colony of New York within the State of 
Vermont, amounting to about 5,000,000 acres of land, near 
one half of which was made on Crown lands, never granted 
by the late province of New Hampshire, and might probably haye 
been considered legal titles, had not the settlement aforesaid ren- 
dered them null and void. 


The founders of Vermont are justified by the following state- 
ment, to some who may feel themselves aggrieved by the loss of 
property, in setting aside said grants from New York, which in 
one sense might have been considered legal, so far as they did not 
interfere with the grants from New Hampshire; but when it is 
considered that the original object of the Cabinet Council in the 
colony of New York, in obtaining the order of his Majesty and 
Privy Council, on the 20th day of July, 1764, extending the 
colony of New York to the west banks of Connecticut River, was 
to overturn the titles of land granted by the province of New 
Hampshire, and subject the inhabitants to be tenants to the land 
monopolists of New York, which fully appears in the preceding 
part of this history,.and a few remarks in this place will evince 
999 the Governor and Council of New York, in issuing their 

grants, paid no deference to the ancient grants from the 
province of New Hampshire, which was also a Royal Government. 
Great part of the granis made by the Governor and Council were 
illegal, as being opposed to an express prohibition of the King and 
Privy Council. The supreme Court of New York, in case of a 
writ of ejectment, would not allow a charter under the great seal 
of the province of New Hampshire to be read in court, as evidence 
of title to lands; gave judgment and writs of possession against 
the proprietors and settlers under New Hampshire. Mr. Kemp, 
King’s Attorney for the colony of New York, on obtaining said 
judgment, observed to the agent of the people of the district of the 
New Hampshire Grants, that ‘‘ might often overcomes right ;” he 
therefore advised the people on the New Hampshire Grants to 
make the best terms they could with their landlords under New 
York. That this was an unprovoked attack on the part of the 
New-York claimants against an innocent people, to take from them 
that which they had acquired by the sweat of their brow, who re- 
sisted, and after a spirited controversy of 26 years, wrested from 
the claimants under New York about the same number of acres of 
lands as the New-York claimants had in cold blood, without the 
least provocation, sought occasion and attempted to take from the 
New Hampshire claimants; that, after all this, the people of Ver- 
mont, 
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mont, for the sake of good neighbourhood, paid, for the benefit of 
230 the New York claimants, 30,000 dollars. This conduct of the 
~~ citizens of Vermont (when properly understood) will be jus- 
fied both in heaven and on earth, yet it may be hard on some indi- 
viduals, claiming under New York; but the blame must rest on 
the late colony of New York. 


In the spring of 1782, a loyalist officer, out of Canada, having 
raised seventeen recruits in the county of Albany, State of New 
York, set out to conduct them to Canada; he supposed it was 
safer to pass through Vermont than to continue in the State of 
New York; they were furnished with some stores at the roaring 
branch in Arlington. As they were putting them into their knap- 
sacks in the silent watches of the night, Lieutenant William Blan- 
chard passing that way, fellin amongst them ; they made a prisoner 
of him. On their march to Canada, they fell in also with Serjeant 
Ormsbury, who shared the same fate with Blanchard. To prevent 
alarm, they struck off the road immediately, and took to the woods. 
The next morning early, Major Ormsbury was apprized of the sit- 
uation of his son and his fellow-prisoner, and the route the enemy 
had taken. The Major dispatched an express to Colonel Iva 
Allen, to inform him of this circumstance, as the Colonel at that 
time commanded a regiment of militia in that neighbourhood. In 
the mean time, the Major directed Captain Sunderland to pursue 
the enemy with a party of men. The Captain took his hounds 
590, With him, who, by their scent followed the tracks of the 
~~ enemy, and thus proved faithful guides to the party. 


Colonel Allen, on the reccipt of this intelligence, posted full 
speed to Manchester, sent to Captain Eastman, of Ruport, direct- 
‘ing him to raise a party of men, and way-lay in a certain pass in 
the mountain, where he took the said recruiting party, and released 
Lieutenant Blanchard. Captain Sunderland came up in a few mo- 
ments after, when the sagacity of his hounds was amazingly per- 
ceptible, by going up and smelling to the feet of the prisoners, who 
were brought to Sunderland ; the Governor, General Ethan Allen, 
&c. attended their examination. A simple, honest-looking fellow 
was the first examined, and whilst the attention of the populace 
was drawn to hear it, an officer, that was in the secret, found 
- means to let the prisoners know, that they must call themselves 
British soldiers, in a loyalist corps, when it was discovered that 
the recruiting officer had his recruiting orders, enlistments, &c. 
with him, which he was directed immediately to destroy, as the 
price 
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price of their lives; they were examined, considered as prisoners, 
of war, and sent to Bennington gaol. 


Colonel Ira Allen wrote to the British Commissioners in Canada, 
informing them of these matters, requiring about double the num- 
ber of prisoners in exchange ; that such measures might give satis- 
939 faction to the people of Vermont, and this requisition was 

complied with. 


In the mean time a strong party, in and about Bennington, who 
were opposed to any negociation with the British, threatened to 
oppose the said prisoners being sent to Canada in exchange. The 
Governor being informed of this, and that the party was gaining 
strength, directed a spirited officer, with a number of men, to re- 
pair to Bennington, to take the prisoners out of confinement, and 
march them to the frontiers, for the purpose of being carteled, 
which he did. 


Colonel Warner, and a Committee, came from Bennington to 
Governor Chittenden’s, where a warm altercation took place, as 
the gentlemen from Bennington disputed the propriety of the con- 
duct of the Governor, in sending the prisoners to the northward, 
and threatened to raise a regiment of men to bring them back. 
Governor Chittenden answered, that he had not taken this step 
till he had consulted the Council, and so done what he thought 
proper, and should not recall the orders he had given respecting 
said prisoners, and did not doubt but Colonel Allen’s regiment, 
who had taken said prisoners, were sufficient to support his or- 
ders in opposition to any measure they could take; that they 
might depend that the northern part of the State united in opinion 
with him and the Council; he therefore coolly advised them to re- 
933, turn to Bennington, and persuade the people to be quiet; that 

they would soon see a generous return of prisoners from 
Canada; the dispute subsided, and in a short time forty prisoners 
were returned, part of whom were citizens of the United States. 
Nevertheless, Major Fay, as Commissary of prisoners, receipted 
them; when these matters were known, opposition ceased, and the 
conduct of the Goyernor was approved by all parties. 


Karly in 1782, men were directed to be raised for the defence 
of the frontiers of Vermont, and each town to furnish its quota; 
opposition was made to these measures in the south east part of 
the State, through the intrigues of New York; indeed that State 
went so far as to issue commissions, which, with other measures, 
produced an armed force within Vermont, to oppose her laws; five 

of 
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of the principal offenders were taken, and brought before the su- 
preme Court; the laws of Vermont were established on wisdom 
and moderation, which admitted acts of treasonable offences to be 
punished by banishment and confiscation of estates; sentences to 
this effect were passed, and executed on the offenders; complaint 
was made by the Government of New York to Congress, predicated 
on the resolves of that body, Sept. 24, 1779, and June 2d, 1780. 
Congress took up the complaint, and referred it to a Committee, 
who, on the 14th of November, reported, “that the measures 
complained of were probably occasioned by the State of New York 
O34 having lately issued commissions, both civil and military, to 
~~ persons resident in the district called Vermont:” And that 
it be recommended to New York, to revoke all the commissions 
which they had issued since the month of May; that it be recom- 
mended to the inhabitants to make full satisfaction to the persons 
who had suffered damages; and that it be recommended to New 
York, and to the people exercising Government in Vermont, to 
adhere to the resolutions of Congress, of September 24th, until a 
decision should be had upon their affairs. But after several at- 
tempts, a vote could not be obtained in favor of these resolves, 
and the matter was adjourned.* 


On December 5th, 1782, these matters were again attended to 
by Congress, in viclation of solemn faith, pledged to Vermont in 
their resolves of the 7th and 20th of August, assuming a power 
not vested in them, by attempting to controul the internal police 
of Vermont, as by the following resolves will appear. 


““ By the United States in Congress assembled, December 5, 
1782: Whereas it appears to Congress, by authentic documents, 
that the people inhabiting the district of country, on the west side 
of Connecticut River, commonly called the New Hampshire Grants, 
and claiming to be an independent State, in contempt of the au- 
935 thority of Congress, and in direct violation of their resolu- 
“~~ tions of the 24th of September, 1779, and of the 2d of June, 
1780, did, in the month of September last, proceed to exercise 
jurisdiction over the persons and properties of sundry inhabitants 
of the said district, professing themselves to be the subjects of, and 
to owe allegiance to the State of New York; by means whereof 
divers of them have been condemned to banishment, not to return 
on pain of death and confiscation of estate, and others have been 
fined in large sums, and otherwise deprived of property. There- 
fore, resolved, that the said acts and proceedings of the said peo- 
ple, being highly derogatory to the authority of the United States, 


* Journal of Congress, Noyember 14, 1782. 
and 
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and dangerous to the confederacy, require the immediate and de- 
cided interposition of Congress, for the protection and relief of such 
as have suffered by them, and for preserving peace in the said dis- 
trict, until a decision shall be had of the controversy relative to 
the jurisdiction of the same. 


‘“‘That the people inhabiting the said district claiming to be in- 
dependent, be, and they are hereby required without delay to 
make full and ample restitution to Timothy Church, Timothy 
Phelps, Henry Evans, William Shattuck, and such others, as have 
been condemned to banishment and confiscation of estates, or have 
otherwise been deprived of property, since the first day of Septem- 
ber last, for the damages they have sustained by the acts and pro- 
jee ceedings aforesaid, and that they be not molested in their 

~~ persons or properties, on their return to their habitations in 
the said district. 


‘‘That the United States will take effectual measures to en- 
force a compliance with the aforesaid resolutions, in case the same 
shall be disobeyed by the people of the said district.” 


The people of Vermont were already prejudiced against the 
proceedings of Congress; these resolutions could not fail to im- 
‘pair all that remained of reverence and respect. The Governor 
and Council sent a spirited remonstrance to Congress against these 
resolutions.* In this remonstrance Congress was reminded of 
their solemn engagements to the State of Vermont, in their public 
acts of August 7th, and 20th, 1781, which had been fully complied 
with on the part of the State, but which Congress had refused or 
neglected to fulfil: They were told that by their own articles of 
confederation, they had no right to interfere or meddle with 
the internal police of any of the United States; and least of all 
with that of Vermont, from which they had not received any dele- 
gated authority whatever: That Vermont had as good a right to 
independence as Congress; and as much authority to pass resolu- 
tions prescribing measures to Congress, as Congress had to pre- 
997 Scribe measures, directing them to receive the banished, and 
“~~ make restitution to criminals of the property which had been 
taken from them by due course of law, for their crimes against the 
laws and authority of the State: They were reminded that they 
were pursuing the same measures against Vermont, which Britain 
had used against the American colonies, and which it had been 
judged necessary to oppose at every risk and hazard: That their 


* January 9, 1783, 
proceedings 
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proceedings tended to make the liberty and natural rights of man- 
kind a mere bubble, and the sport of state politicians: That it was 
of no importance to America to pull down arbitrary power in one 
form, that they might establish it in another: That the inhabitants 
of Vermont had lived in a state of independence from the first set- 
tlement of the country, and could not now submit to be resolved 
out of it by the influence which New York, their old adversary, 
had in Congress: That they- were in full possession of freedom, 
and would remain independent, notwithstanding all the power and 
artifice of New York: That they had no controversy with the 
United States, complexly considered ; but were at all times ready 
and able to vindicate their rights and liberties, against the usur- 
pations of the State of New York. 


With regard to that part of the resolves, which declared “the 
proceedings of Vermont to be derogatory to the authority of the 
United States, and dangerous to. the confederacy, and such as re- 
938 quired the immediate interposition of Congress to relieve the 
__ sufferers, and preserve peace,” they answer, that it appears 
like a paradox to assert that the exercise of civil law in Vermont 
should be derogatory to the authority or dangerous to the confed- 
eracy of the United States; or that the interposition of Congress 
would be the means of establishing peace in the State. Law, jus- 
tice, and order, they assert, were established in Vermont, before 
Congress passed their late resolutions; what discord they would 
occasion, time would determine: But that it was the general 
opinion that a ratification of their stipulated agreement, would 
have had a more salutary tendency to promote peace, than their 
late resolutions. 


As to the requisition that “the State without delay make full 
and ample restitution to those who had been condemned to banish- 
ment and confiscation of estate,” they observe, that Congress has 
been so mutable in their resolutions respecting Vermont, that it is 
impossible to know on what ground to find them, or what they de- 
sign next. Atone time they guarantee to the States of New 
Hampshire and New York, their lands to certain described limits, 
leaving a place for the existence of the State of Vermont; the 
_ next thing» Vermont hears from them, is, they are within these 
limits controlling the internal Government of the State. Again, 
they prescribe preliminaries of confederation, and when complied 
with on the part of the State, they unreasonably procrastinate the 
ratification. 


To 
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23 To that part of the resolves in which the State was threat- 

ened, “ that the United States would take effectual measures 
to enforce a compliance with their resolutions, in case they 
should be disobeyed by the people of said district,’ they return 
for answer that the State would appeal to the justice of his Hx- 
cellency General Washington; and as the General and most of 
the inhabitants of the contiguous States, were in favour of the in- 
dependence of Vermont, it would be more prudent for Congress 
to refer the settlement of this dispute to the States of New York 
and Vermont, than to embroil the confederacy with it. But suppos- 
ing Congress had a judicial authority to controul the internal police 
of the State, the State had a right to be heard in its defence. 
That the proceedings of Congress were wholly unjustifiable, upon 
their own principles; and that coming to a decision of so import- 
ant a matter, ex parte, and without any notice to the State, was 
illegal, and contrary to the law of nature and nations. The 
remonstrance was concluded with soliciting a federal union with 
the United States, agreeable to their preliminary agreement, which 
their Committee had reported was “‘ become absolute and necessary 
on their part to be peformed;” and from which, they were as- 
sured, Vermont would not recede. 


The Assembly met in the month of February, and sent their 
remonstrance to Congress. Like that of the Governor and Coun- 
240 cil, this was also plain, spirited, and decisive ; announcing 
“~~ to Congress, in the plainest terms, that they should not inter- 
meddle in the internal affairs of Government; and that they were 
fully resolved to maintain their independence. 


These resolves, instead of intimidating the people of Vermout, 
united them in a spirited opposition ; the Legislature annually ap- 
pointed agents and delegates to Congress, but took no further 
pains to join the confederacy ; indeed they found themselves in 
better circumstances than those of the neighbouring States, on ac- 
count of taxes, and were content with the measures of Govern- 
ment. 


In the winter of 1782, the British in Canada were impatient to 
learn what effect the capture of Lord Cornwallis had produced. 
Their anxiety and confidence in the people of Vermont, will best 
appear from the stile in the extract of the following letter from 
the British agent, dated February 28th, 1782. “‘ My anxiety to 
hear from you, induced me to apply to his Excellency (General 
Haldimand) for leave to send the bearer with this ; which having: 
obtained, I earnestly request you to send me, in the most candid, 

_ unreserved 
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unreserved manner, the present wishes and intentions of the peo- 
ple, and leading men of your State, respecting our former nego- 
ciations ; and what effect the late catastrophe of Lord Cornwallis 
has on them. Will it not be well to consider the many chances 
941 2nd vicissitudes of war? However brilliant the last cam- 
~"" paign may appear, the next may wear a very different as- 
pect: Add to this, the great probability of your being ruined 
by your haughty neighbours, clated by Cwhat they call) a sig- 
nal victory; and I hope you will see, as I. do, that it is 
more than ever your interest, to unite yourselves with those who 
wish to make you a happy and free Government. Will there be 
a proper time to send the proclamations? I repeat my request, 
that you will tell me, without reserve, what may be expected in 
future.” 


April 22d, 1782, the British agents wrote, ‘‘ in confidence, we 
take this opportunity to acquaint you, by the authority of his Ex- 
cellency General Haldimand, that he is’still inclined to treat ami- 
cably with the people of Vermont; and these his generous and 
humane inclinations, are now seconded by much stronger powers 
from his Majesty, than he has hitherto enjoyed-for that purpose. 
We do, in confidence, officially assure you, that every article pro- 
posed to you in is Excellency’s former offer, as well as the con- 
firmation of the east and west unions, in their utmost limits, will 
be amply and punctually complied with. We hope your answer 
may be such, as to unburden our anxious minds.” Hxtremely 
fearful about the event, and impatient at not receiving an answer, 
on April 30th they wrote again, and carried their offers and 
promises to a still greater extent: ‘‘ His Excellency has never lost 
949 sight of his first object; and Iam happy to be able in this, 

to inform you, that the General has lately received, by way 
of Halifax, full powers from the King to establish V t 
Government, including the full extent of the east and west unions, 
with every privilege and immunity, formerly proffered to you; 
and he is likewise fully authorized, as well as sincerely inclined, 
to provide amply for *****, and to make ***** Brigadier General 
in the line, ********** field officers, with such other rewards, as 
your sincerity, and good services in bringing about the revolu- 
tion, may in future merit. In short, the General is vested with 
full powers to make such rewards, as he shall judge proper, to all 
those who distinguish themselves in promoting the happy. union: 
And as his Excellency has the greatest confidence in you, and 
***** > much will depend on your recommendations.” 


Hertract 
59 
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Extract from General Haldimand’s Letter in the Summer 
of 1782 


You may rest assured that I shall give such orders, as will 
effectually prevent hostilities of any kind being exercised in the 
district of Vermont, until such time as a breach on your part, or 
some general event, may make the contrary my duty. And you 
have my authority to promulgate, in such manner as you shall 
think fit, this my intention to the people of the said district, that 
they may, without any apprehension, continue to encourage and 
949 promote the settlement and cultivation of that new country, 

to the interest and happiness of themselves, and their pos- 
teRY a 


One of the British agents wrote, March 25th, 1785, after some 
reports of peace, and before officially made known, in this stile: 


Tam commanded to acquaint you, that actuated from the be- 
ginning, by a sincere desire of serving you, and your pcople, as 
well as of promoting the royal cause, “by re-uniting you with the 
mother country, his Excellency never lost an opportunity of rep- 
resenting every circumstance that could be advanced in your fa- 
vour, to the King’s Ministers, in the hope of accomplishing a 
reconciliation. His Excellency will continue by such representa- 
tions, to do all in his power to serve you, but what effect it may 
have, at this late period, is very uncertain. While his Excellency 
sincerely regrets the happy moment, which it is much to be feared, 
cannot be recalled, of restoring to you the blessings of the British 
Government, and views with concern the fatal consequences ap- 
proaching, which he has so long, and so frequently predicted, from 
your procrastination, he derives some satisfaction from a con- 
sciousness of not having omitted a circumstance, which could 
O44 tend to your persuasion, and adoption of his desired purpose. 

In the present uncertain state of affairs, uninformed as his 
Excellency is, of what is doing, or perhaps done, in a general ac- 
commodation, he does not think fit, until the result shall be known, 
to give any opinion, which may influence you, perhaps, to the 
preyadies of your interests, or that might interfere with the views 
of Government. If the report now prevailing has any foun- 
dation, a very short time will determine the fate of Vermont. 
Should any thing favourable present, you may still depend on his 
Excellency’s utmost endeavours, for your salvation.” 


* Haldimand’s letter to Governor Chittenden, dated Quebec, 8th Au- 
gust, 1782. 


The 
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The preceding letter, under the circumstances it was written, 
shews the generous conduct of General Haldimand, in the course 
of these negociations, and a friendly liberality in cautioning the 
people of Vermont to be on their guard for new events. The facts 
are, that these negociations, on the part of Vermont, were from 
necessity, as has been already shewn; on the part of the British, 
they were to carry into effect the object of the war; from dif- 
ferent motives those measures were carried on in such ways as 
the parties could agree for their mutual interest, on the strictest 
principles of honor; and when peace was proclaimed, impressions 
of friendship remained between the parties, as several interviews 
between General Haldimand and Colonel Ira Allen afterwards 
fully evinced. 


4 In January, 1783, the late Colonel Samuel Wells, of Brat- 
~~ tleborough, being engaged in transmitting letters from Canada 
to New York, one of his packets was intercepted, and fell into the 
hands of some of the officers of the continental troops. In con- 
sequence of which, a Captain, with a company from Albany, were 
dispatched to seize the Colonel; who, on being informed of this 
circumstance, left his house, to take shelter in Canada. In his 
flight he pat up at Captain Otly’s, at Bromley, in the Green Moun- 
tains; while at supper the Captain and his men came to the house, 
and put up for the night. Notwithstanding Colonel Wells was 
fully apprized of the Captain’s business, reflecting that there was 
no dwelling at hand to which he could escape, such an attempt, be- 
sides, might awaken suspicions in the Captain, who was about to 
retire to rest, the Colonel went to bed, and remained there till his 
pursuers sect out to Brattleborough, in hopes to find him there. 
Colonel Wells proceeded to Sunderland, to consult with General 
and Colonel Allen, who advised’ him to set out for New York 
about twelve o’clock at night; a sleigh was accordingly provided 
for that purpose, which was brought to General Allen’s door at 
the appointed hour; he sect out in it, and having pursued his in- 
structions, in the course of a few nights he arrived at New York 
in safety. 


On the news of peace in 1783, between Great Britain and the 
g1e United States, finding that the territory of Vermont was in- 
“~~ cluded within the boundaries of the latter as relinquished by 
the former, the Governor and Council appointed Colonel Ira Al- 
len their Commissioner, to concert measures with the Legislative 
Council of Canada for opening a free commercial intercourse with 
that province; but the most essential part of his mission was to 
confer with the Commander in Chief, General Haldimand, with 

respect 
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respect to the views of the British Government, as applied to Ver- 
mont in particular, and the United States in general. It is to be 
observed, that many propositions had passed between the agents 
of Great Britain and Vermont, respecting Vermont’s being a colony 
under the crown of England; that by the preliminaries of peace 
Vermont was within the territory conceded to the United States 
as aforesaid; that she had dissolved her unions with them, a part 
of her consequence, and was not received into the confederacy of 
the United States. Jn this situation, completely independent, and 
not in alliance or connexion with any power on earth, she had 
cautiously avoided contracting much debt ; therefore wisdom dic- 
tated moderation, that she might take advantage of whatever cir- 
cumstances should arise from the new order of things; that 
considering the multiplied debts the United States had contracted, 
in the course of their struggles for independence ; that their con- 
stitution had not sufficient energy to govern an extensive country 
in time of peace; consequently a new constitution would be 
o47 necessary in the United States, the formation and ratification 
““" of which, the liquidation and settlement of the public ac- 
counts, providing ways and means for discharging the same, were 
respectively arduous tasks; and the more so, when it was consid- 
ered that the sense of danger from without gave rise to new dis- 
cords within, and between the States a difference in political 
sentiments and interests might be difficult to reconcile. What in- 
fluence British agents would have, or what their objects might be, in 
the United States, under these circumstances, was also a question. 
Under these impressions, the Governor and Council of Vermont 
instructed Colonel Ira Allen, at different times, to repair to Que- 
bee, to confer with Governor Haldimand, his successor, &e. on 
the preceding matters, and to advise for the best good of Vermont; 
the result of which was, that it was adviseable for Vermont to 
consolidate the interest of her citizens, on one common principle, 
and admit of no titles to lands, but those derived from New Hamp- 
shire, their subsequent confirmations, on the same grouuds, from 
New York, that were in some instances made near Connecticut 
River, and the Grants made by Vermont; and to form no connex- 
ions with the United States for the time being, or until the United 
States should establish a more permanent constitution, liquidate 
and provide ways and means for the discharge of their debts. 
This policy being adopted by certain persons in Vermont, was 
steadily pursued by them. When the insurrection arose in the 
neighbouring State of Massachusett’s, headed by Mr. Shays, some 
94g time before the insurgents attempted to take the arsenal of 
the United States at Springfield, Mr. Shays sent Luke Day 

and Eli Parsons, two of his officers, to General Ethan Allen, Com- 
mandant, 
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mandant of the militia of Vermont, offering him (Gencral Allen) 
the command of the revolutionary army, or insurgents of the 
Massachusett’s; which General Ethan Allen contemptously re- 
fused, directing said men to leave the State of Vermont. General 
Allen then wrote to the Governor of Massachusett’s, stating the 
circumstance, assuring him that no asylum would be given in the 
State of Vermont to the insurgents of the State of Massachusett’s. 
General Lincoln sent Major Royal Tylor, one of his aid-du-camps, 
to the Legislature of Vermont, the October following, to further 
confirm these measures, and to cultivate a good understanding 
between the States of Massachusett’s and Vermont, who reecived 
every satisfaction he could have expected from the Legislature. 


After the ratification of the Constitution of the United States, 
in 1788, Congress convened in New York. Federal Hall was 
dedicated to the use of Congress, at a great expence of the citi- 
zens, and measures were taking to remove Congress to Philadel- 
phia. The citizens of New York, considering Vermont to be too 
firmly established to expect to overturn the government, or get 
possession of the lands granted by the late colony of New York, 
proposed the admission of Vermont into the federal government, 
in order to which the Legislature of the State of New York 
249 passed an act, appointing Conmissioners, with full powers to 

settle boundary lines, and all disputes respecting lands, be- 
tween the States of New York and Vermont. The Legislature 
of Vermont passed an act, appointing Commissioners with similar 
powers, to settle boundary lines, &c. 


The aforesaid Commissioners, after several meetings, established 
the boundaries of jurisdiction, as they then were exercised by 
said States. All titles to lands within the bounds of Vermont, 
that derived from the late colony of New York, were annulled, 
except some in confirmation of the New Hampshire Grants, con- 
tiguous to Connecticut River. As compensation for the loss of 
these lands, the State of Vermont stipulated and paid to the State 
of New York 30,000 Spanish milled dollars. These acts of said 
Commissioners were ratified and confirmed by the Legislature of 
the States of New York and Vermont; in virtue of which, writs 
of election were then issued by the Governor, directing the free- 
men of each town to elect members for a Convention, who were 
to convene for the purpose of first determining whether they 
would resolve to come into the confederacy of the United States, 
and if so, to approve, disapprove, or make proposed amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States. In three days after the 
convening of such Convention, they resolved to come into the con- 

federacy 
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federacy of the United States, and approved of their Constitu- 
tion by an almost unanimous vote. 


Aye The Legislature of Vermont passed an act, appointing Na- 


thaniel Chipman and .Lewis R. Morris, Esquires, with full 
powers to negociate the admission of Vermont into the federal 
union, and sign the confederation of the United States, which 
was done, making the settlement with New York the basis of the 
admission of Vermont into the federal government ; so that 50,000 
dollars, with good management, cancelled orants from the ‘Tate 
colony of New Yor k, for about 5 900,000 acres of land, after a 
spirited dispute of twenty-six years. 


In 1791, the Honorable Moses Robinson and Stephen R. Brad- 
ley, Esquires, as senators, Nathaniel Niles and Isracl Smith, 
Esquires, as representatives of Vermont, took their seats in 
Coneress. 


The first settlers of Vermont laboured under yreat disadvan- 
tages in educating their children, for want of proper schools; 
yet, nevertheless, care was. taken to instruct them to read and 
write in the English language, and so much in arithmetic as to do 
any common business, and keep accounts. There is scarcely a 
man in the State that cannot do this, or a female that cannot read 
and write. These difficulties have in a great measure subsided, 
except in the new settlements. 


In the townships granted by the Governor of New Hampshire, 
one right of land, containing about 340 acres, was reserved for 
Or the use of schools in each township; one right was reserved 

for the propagation of the Gospel. in foreign parts, which, 
by an act of the Legislature in October, 1794, was also appro- 
priated to the use of town schools. 


In the townships granted by Vermont, there was one right re- 
served for town schools, and one right for county grammar schools. 
It has been proposed to appropriate the right from grammar 
schools to town schools, which would make ‘two rights: in each 
township through the State for town schools. From the avails of 
these lands, and other measures, a sufficient number of schools 
will be erected to give early instruction to the youth of Vermont. 
Several academies are established in different parts of the State, 
with handsome funds for their support, by benefactions of their 
founders. 


Dartmonth 
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Dartmouth College, established by the late reverend and 
learned Doctor Eleazer Whelock, took its name from the liberal 
benefaction of the Earl of Dartmouth, is situated in Hanover, in 
the State of New Hampshire, near the east bank of Connecticut 
River, to which the Legislature of Vermont. gave a township of 
land, six miles square ; which College is well endowed and organ- 
ined, and is one of the most flourishing in the United States, un- 
der the presidency of the Honourable John Whelock, LL. D. 


959 Williams College, so called in commemoration of its 

founder and benefactor, Colonel Williams, is established in 
Williamstown, near the south- -west corner of Ver mont,*which has 
been lately or ganized, and is in respectable circumstances, increas- 
ing fast in its numbers of students and reputation, under the presi- 
dency of the Honourable Doctor Fitch. 


The university of Vermont was established at Burlington Bay, 
on the east bank of Lake Champlain, in 1791, in pursuance of a_ 
memorial of Ira Allen, Esq; to the Legislature in 1789; and on the 
following benefactions : 


By Ira Allen, Esq; £4,000 0 0 
By his Excellency Governor Gnatenden - 300 0 0 
By General Spafford - - - - - 200 0 0 
By William Coit, Esq; - - - - - 200 0 0 


Which, with donations of gentlemen in and near Burlington, in- 
creased the benefactions to nearly £10,000. Besides the gifts of 
the above individuals, the Legislature endowed the university with 
a right of land in each township, granted by them, the total amount 
of which is about fifty thousand acres. 


The trustees appointed by the Legislature are gentlemen of dif 
ferent religious sentiments, to prevent any kind of preference be- 
ing given to religious or political parties. They have cordially. 
953 united in promoting the true interest of the university, by 

leasing out the lands, in the first place, rather than appropri- 
ate the capital i in buildings, and organizing said university, except 
that part of the donations, consisting of materials, which have 
been employed in erecting public buildings, 


From the funds appropriated to schools, academies, colleges, 
aud universities, in and contiguous to Vermont; from the disposi- 
tion of the people to contribute further to support those institu- 
tions, and desire to extend knowledge amongst all orders, great 
benefits may be expected to rising generations. : 

The 
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The Legislatnre of Vermont, in October, 1794, passed an act, 
authorising the select men of each town to lease the glebe right, 
and annually to apply the avails in support of the minister or min- 
isters of the respective towns, in proportion to their hearers, with- 
out giving preference to any religious denomination, as all sects 
are equally countenanced.by the laws of Vermont. 


The liberal grants of land in the several towns within the State 
to support religious worship, will, no doubt, highly advance so- 
ciety, and be the means of teaching people to pay the tribute of 
adoration due to the Author of Nature, which ought to be regarded 
by all communities for present and future benefits. 


g9-4  Lhesituation of Vermont for commerce may be judged of by 
“~~ Captain Twist’s estimate of the expence of a canal sufficient 
for a ship of 200 tons to pass from the River St. Lawrance into 
Lake Champlain for £27,000 sterling, as noted in page 4, and a 
canal that is now nearly completed from navigable waters in Hud- 
son’s River, sufficient to pass boats of 25 tons burthen into said 
lake, which is further elucidated by the prefixed map. The in- 
land canals, which may. be extended through most of Vermont, the 
fertility of the country, the variety of raw materials and unculti- 
vated lands for want of inhabitants, point out mutual advantages, 
with a manufacturing nation to supply many articles for conye- 
nience and luxury; that by the treaty of 1794, British ships are 
allowed to navigate the waters of Lake Champlain for the pur- 
pose of commerce, and to render said waters useful and interest- 
ing to both nations, the canal ought to be completed, and the 
shipping of Vermont permitted to pass Quebec, on paying a tri- 
fling acknowledgment ; or, as an equivalent for British ships nay- 
igating the waters of said lake. Were these plans accomplished, 
they would be more interesting to Great Britain than to the 
United States, and the merchants need not be further told how to 
take the advantage thereof. 


The Government of Vermont admits not of hereditary powers, 
nor democracy, nor aristocracy, but is founded on the principle of 
955 representation. By its constitution, the people retain the 
““ right of annually convening in their respective towns, to give 
their votes for a Governor, Deputy Governor, 12 Counsellors, and 
to chuse a representative for each town, who afterwards meet and 
form ‘The General Assembly of the State of Vermont,” which 
Assembly s> convened enact laws by the power derived from the 
people, to whom the Assembly is responsible. This system of 
Government seems to be founded in nature and true policy ; and 

most 
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most likely will be supported by reason and _ self-preseryation, be- 
cause every man has equal rights to lose and defend with his 
neighbours, and expects safety, wealth, and preferment, according 
to his virtues, abilities, and talents. 


The General Assembly is impowered to appoint Judges, Sher- 
iffs, and Magistrates, as well as Major Generals and Brigadier 
Generals ; but the Governor and Council commission them and 
all other military officers. 


The General Assembly have, by their delegated power, divided 
the State into eleven counties, and appointed Judges, Sheriffs, and 
Justices of the Peace. The militia have been formed into com- 
panies of infantry, artillery, cavalry, regiments, brigades, and four 
divisions. Their numbers in 1781 were estimated to be 7,000 ; 
in 1792 they were computed to be 18,500; and in 1798 they may 
be near 80,000. 


256 The annual expences of the Government of Vermont, from 
“~~ October 1, 1791, to October 1, 1792, amounted to £3,219 9s. 
9d. currency, that is, reckoning a guinea at 28s. and the expences 
have not generally differed since. 


The revenue of the State depends not on commerce, but on tax- 
ation of real and personal property. In 1791, the whole Uis¢ of 
the taxable property of the State amounted to £324,796 18s. 10d; 
when the sum of expence, in 1791 was divided between the inhab- 
tants of the State, according to the census, it was found that each 
_ person paid only six-pence three farthings to Government for the 

protection of his person, liberty, and property. 


It may be difficult to find any part of the civilized world, where 
the inhabitants enjoy the protection and blessings of Government 
at so little expence as the people of Vermont. 


The population of Vermont, taken by the census in 1792, 
amounted to 85,589, which number has been greatly enlarged 
since from migrations and births. It appears that the climate of 
Vermont is salubrious and healthy, from the bills of mortality 
inserted in the history written by Dr. Williams, page 367, for the 
years 1789, 1790, 1791: the number of inhabitants then in Rut- 
land was 1407—Deaths 47—Births 223; and in other towns 
the ratio of deaths and births were similar; it thence appears, 
O57 that deaths in Vermont, compared with the births, were in 

“" proportion of 1 to 4; therefore, without including the mi- 
60 erations 
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erations into the State, the people will naturally double their 
numbers in nineteen years and five months, ‘“‘ While in Great 
Britain and most other countries in Europe, they are not sup- 
posed to double in less time than five hundred years.” * From 
this comparative natural increase of the human race in Vermont, 
with that of most parts of Europe, we are apt to inquire for the 
causes, which are, either the climates, the civil forms of Govern- 
ment, the luxury of the rich, the extreme poverty of the poor, 
long bloody wars, large fleets and numerous armies, the servitude 
of the peasants, the impious law of celibacy, or a feudal system 
pervading the old world, where the natual increase of mankind is 
uncertain and very slow. 


Machiavelian policy has been long celebrated, though it has 
been as long destroying the noblest productions of nature, the 
rapid increase of people, the strength, prosperity, and wealth of 
nations. 


* Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Vol. 1, page 94. 


APPENDIX, 


SIR, 
258 I received your queries, and am glad to have it in my power to an- 

swer them, and I hope to your satisfaction, for I know you are one of 
the few that looks for nothing beyond truth and plain language. As I sent 
you an accurate map of Vermont, it is needless to repeat the situation 
of it; a map, it is true, may be dressed out in gaudy colours, and a wri- 
ter, of a warm imagination, may embellish the most barren country; but 
there is no occasion for any aids of this kind in treating of the present 
subject, it will be sufficient to state things as they are, and I promise you 
that I will not exceed the limits of truth. I need not tell you that I 
have travelled through some of the finest countries of Europe, and paus- 
ed with rapture on some of the most picturesque views, and I do not hes- 
itate to say that Vermont yies with many of them even in her present 
state. Pere Martini,* who lived many years in Canada, and visited this 
country, says that Vermont may be called one of the daughters of Columbia; 
but what would he say if he saw it at present, abounding with scenes that 
would charm the eye and gladden the heart ? for what can be more pleas- 
ing to a benevolent mind, than to see a hardy race, with nerves strong by 
labour and complexions ruddy with industry, cultivating the grateful 
soil, tending their flocks, or employed at intervals in the discharge 
of domestic duties, sensible of the blessings of rational liberty, and the 
sweets of seasonable repose. 


25 


You see by the map that a chain of lofty mountains extends from the 
north to the south, and divides the State nearly in the middle, hence it 
has obtained its name from the French word Verdmont, and never was a 
name more applicable, for even in winter they are cloathed with verdure, 
and crowned with lofty woods. The contrast betwixt the cultivated and 
uncultivated grounds is exceedingly pleasing, and even inviting to the 
labour of the husbandman. In this contrast he sees the effect of his 
own powers, aided by the goodness of providence ; he sees that he can 
embellish the most rude spot, the stagnant air vanishes with the woods, 
the rank vegetation feels the purifying influence of the sun ; he drains 
the swamp, putrid exhalations flit off on lazy wing, and fevers and agues 
accompany them. It is true, there is not much occasion for all those 
efforts in this State, for the climate is healthy, and for the truth of this 
assertion, I might appeal to the longevity of the inhabitants, many of 


* See Martini’s Letters, vol. , Paris, 1744, 
whom 
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whom enjoy what the Physicians call the Youth of Old Age ; I would 
not have said this much if many of the Europeans did not affect to talk 
of the sudden transitions of the seasons in this quarter of the globe, and 
a long string of attendant diseases, the offspring rather of luxury and 
0 debauchery, which I hope will be the last and most unwelcome 
visitants in the state. Your third query puzzles me a little, for I 

am really at a loss in the classification of the inhabitants—they are all 
farmers, and again every farmer is a mechanic in some line or other, 
as inclination leads or necessity requires. The hand that guides the 
plough frequently constructs it, and the labours of the axe and the plane 
often evince a degree of genius and dexterity that would really amaze 
you. As to what you call day-labourers:the number is few, and if indus- 
trious they can soon emerge from that situation, the farmer does not 
look down on them with an eye of severity or contempt, on the contrary 
he holds out his hand to them, and assists to raise them on a level with 
himself. When a new settler arrives, it is not material from what part 
of the world he came, industry and a good character are the best recom- 
mendations, and if he brings these with him, he is received with hospi- 
tality and kindness. A large family is considered as a blessing, for there 
is employment and encouragement enough for all. The first thing to be 
considered perhaps is a dwelling-house ; this is cheaply and easily rear- 
ed, it is composed of timber, as there is plenty of wood ; convenience is 
chiefly consulted, the number of rooms is proportioned to the family, 
they are well lighted, shingled and airy, though snug and remarkably 
clean ; though the furniture is not sumptuous it is useful, and every arti- 
cle is found in its place; the labours of the family are divided and pro- 
9g1 portioned according to their strength, ingenuity, and sex. Their 
diet is wholesome, and the stranger finds a hearty welcome in every 
countenance. ‘The little cookery may be said to be hereditary, for there 
is scarce a family that has attempted to introduce any luxury in that line, 
which their ancestors would be ashamed to see on their table except tea, 
on which many now breakfast. Time is divided into labour and rest in- 
termingled with innocent amusements, that render the one light and the 
other refreshing and sweet ; that the stranger and the traveller may par- 
take of their hospitality, the hours of repast are in general fixed and cer- 
tain ; they breakfast at eight, dine at twelve, and sup at eight. As you 
seem to dwell on the day-labourer, I assure you that you would find it 
difficult to distinguish betwixt his humble board and the table of the 
farmer ; if the former chuses, he can dine on fish, flesh or fowl. What 
is the language then that Vermont holds out to persons of this class ? 
let us suppose that she addressed them in this manner—“I do not ask 
whence you came, nor your religious opinion, you are welcome to enjoy 
it; if you are honest and industrious that is all I ask; if you can till the 
ground, there is a certain portion of it, it will repay your labours ten 
fold ; if you want a cottage there is wood at the mere expense of cutting 
it 
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it down, and abundance of fuel. If you want fish, look round, you see 
rivers running in every direction, put in your net ; if you want wild fowl 
repair to the woods, they'll only cost you powder and shot, there is none 
969, to hinder you ; you may rear swine and other domestic animals at an 

easy expence. If youare contented with the fleece in its native colour, 
your wife can spin and weave it, and after a few years labour you can 
purchase a farm in fee simple, and enjoy the sweets of it; if your family 
is large you can provide for all; the fruits of your industry is guarded 
by wholesome laws, and if you pay a proper respect to them you will be 
respected in your turn; thus you see you can planta tree, and your 
children’s children can repose under the shade of it. Ifsuch is the state 
and prospect of the peasant, what is the situation of the farmer—the 
Lord of his own soil, remote from the thunder of power, the false 
blandishments of luxury, the glare of unwieldly wealth ; if he knows how 
to appreciate the real blessings of life, I know of none that may be called 
happier. With respect to the face of the country, if you ask me merely 
with regard to rural views, I can say that the landscape painter would be 
highly charmed, as I know of no country that abounds in a greater diver- 
sity of hill and dale, but I must add that those hills are in general capable 
of being converted into arable ground, and that the most craggy mountain 
if cleared, would produce tolerable pasturage ; some parts may be com-~- 
pared to the sea in a storm, and others in a gentle breeze ; the plains in 
some places extend several miles, particularly along the banks of Lake 
Champlain, as you may see by the name. You ask me if the Vermontese 
ag3 are good agriculturists ? I answer that putting everything together 

they have made a rapid progress in that useful branch of science ; 
time and opportunity it is true, have not enabled them to make many 
Georgical experiments, nor have they occasion, as the soil, with a little 
cultivation, furnishes them with all the necessaries of life in abundance, 
such as wheat, oats, rye, beans, barley, &c.; they have no necessity to in- 
troduce foreign grasses, where every hill and valley affords abundance 
of herbage spontaneously, and every plain permitted to remain a few 
months untouched becomes a meadow. 


I need only give you one instance of the fertility of soil, namely, that 
it produces excellent potatoes without manure ; wild hops and grape 
vines flourish spontaneously, and arise to such a degree of maturity that 
I am persuaded, with the assistance of a little art, they might be brought 
to great perfection ; at present the wild grape is only used as a desert, 
or to allay thirst, as the taste on that occasion is very agreeable. The 
woods also produce other fruits in great plenty, some of which you are 
obliged to pamper in your hot-houses in England. If you cast your eye 
over the map, you will easily perceive that the country is extremely well 
watered. Lake Champlain is a noble chart, and so deep that ships of 
war have sailed on it, It is sprinkled with many beautiful, fertile, and 

well 
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well inhabited isles, but it is to be lamented that the wealth of its waves 
should be merely confined to the fisherman, when they might be con- 
verted to the noblest purposes of trade and useful navigation, for the 
264 mutual benefit of millions, by a navigable cut to the river St. Law- 
rence. 


In consequence of an application made by Ira Allen, Esq; of this State, 
to General Haldiman, Governor of Canada, in 1784 and 1785, the General 
thought so highly of the proposition, that he appointed Captain Twist, 
the engineer of that province, to make a survey and estimate the ex- 
pence of a canal from the river St. Lawrence to Lake Champlain, which 
was executed in 1785, The Captain began his survey at the rapids of St. 
John’s, and carried it on along the side of the river Sorel to Chamblee, 
&c. The estimate of the expense of this cut, sufficient to bear vessels of 
two hundred tons burthen, was calculated at £27,000 sterling. The canal 
which I now propose is to extend from St. Therese to the river St. Law- 
rence, as laid down in the map annexed to this book. The expence may 
exceed the preceding estimate ; but the excess will be amply compen- 
sated as the difficulties of a narrow winding river, upwards of thirty miles, 
would be ayoided, It may be necessary to make several surveys to 
ascertain the best, as the face of the country is level, and the soil marly. 
The*waters of Lake Champlain are higher than the river St. Lawrence, 
which demonstrate the probability of the measure. It is impossible to 
9g; calculate the advantages of this undertaking in a commercial point 

of view ; such an undertaking would promote agriculture, popula- 
tion, arts, manufactures, handicrafts, and all the business of a civilized 
state, regulated by wise laws, sound policy, a deep sense of religious duty 
and morality. 


To this I shall subjoin the following abstract, taken from General 
Allen’s memorials on this subject, to his Grace the Duke of Portland, 
&c.—Page 104, Vol. I. of the ship Olive Branch capture.+ 


In an interview with his Grace, General Allen laid down the adyanta- 
ges that would mutually result to the two countries, if such a communi- 
cation should be carried into effect. His Grace objected to any share of 
the expence on the part of the British Government, but expressed his 
readiness to receive, and to consider of proposals for carrying the same 
into execution on other principles. General Allen, in his Memorials, 
&c. offered to cut the Canal at his own expence, on condition that he 
should be secured in a interest of his money, by an order from Govern- 
ment, assigning a tonnage on vessels &c. navigating this Lake, to the 
amount of said interest; and that shipping built in said Lake, by the 
citizens of Vermont, should be permitted to pass to and from the open 


4 [See preliminary note ante.] 
seas, 
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seas, paying such tonnage as should be deemed reasonable on passing 
Quebec ; that the manufactures, raw materials, and produce of Vermont, 
should be permitted to pass to the open sea; that the manufactures, 
266 goods, &c. of Great Britain, should be permitted to be imported in 

the shipping of Vermont into the said State, without paying any 
duty on such exports or imports, by Act or Acts of the Parliament of 
Great Britain, or the Legislature of Lower Canada. That contigtious to 
said Lake was a fertile country, abounding in lumber, iron ore, marble, 
&e. that the soil produced wheat, Indian corn, peas, barley, hemp, grass, 
&c. in great abundance ; that the country was erected into a settlement 
after the conquest of Canada, by the late Lord Amherst, in 1761, and is 
now estimated at a population of 150,000 souls. That Great Britain, 
through the medium of the said Canal and Navigation, would, in fact, 
reap the advantage of the icade of Vermont, and of the northern part of 
the State of New York, which parts, contiguous to Lake Champlain and 
Iroquois, would then find it their interest to become a part of the State 
of Vermont. That such reciprocal navigation and interest in the Catal, 
would cement and promote friendship betwixt the people of the two 
Canadas, and those near the Lake and the Iroquois, and would tend very 
much to strengthen the Treaty made betwixt Great Britain and the 
United States of America in 1794, under which Treaty British ships are 
permitted to navigate Lake Champlain for commercial purposes. That 
in case of war betwixt any powers, except those of Great Britain and 
America, the commerce of said Lake might be conveyed to Europe in 
26 Vermont or British bottoms, free from capture, high insurance, or 

expence of convoy. Hence the enterprizing inhabitants of Vermont 
would find it their interest to support the government of Great Britain in 
Canada, whilst the remainder would be satisfied with the Canal and com- 
merce. In peace or war, it would render the price of salt, English goods, 
&c. cheap, and in time of war, the exports of Vermont would beat a high 
price, in consequence of the ease and sefety of transportation. The peo- 
ple of Vermont thus situated, would be averse to war; they would, in - 
fact, be a neutral body betwixt two great nations; whilst their Repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature of the United States would oppose every 
idea of hostilities between Great Britain and the United States, on prin- 
ciples of mutual interest; thus the most permanent contracts are estab- 
lished, and the blessings of peace and prosperity the rewards. 


The said canal would extend navigation 180 miles into a fertile coun- 
try, abounding in all kinds of iron ore, suitable to make pig-iron, bar-iron 
and steel, marble, white and clouded, copper and lead-mines, fir-trees* 
ash, white and red oaks, cedar, and various other trees. There are also 
a variety of rivers, with proper falls to erect iron-founderies, refineries, 
saw-mills, &c. where pig and bar-iron are made; deal boards, marble 


* Pine-treesin America. 
slabs, 
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268 slabs, &c. may be sawed by water. Masts, spars, staves, &c. furn- 

ished in abundance ; of the preceding articles but little use is made 
for exportation. Wheat, rye, barley, Indian corn, oats, beans, pease, 
hemp, flax, beef, pork, butter, and cheese, are produced, in great abund- 
ance. The farmer, in clearing the timber from his lands, can furnish 
great supplies of charcoal to serve furnaces, refineries, &c. and furnish 
large quantities of ashes to make pot and pearl ashes ; these articles may 
be furnished cheap by the farmer, which would pay him, in many in- 
stances, for clearing his lands, instead of burning the timber on the 
eround to clear his lands. 


A ship canal would be the means of importing salt, and exporting the 
preceding articles cheap; the remittances that would be made on these 
raw materials would enable the merchant to make punctual remittances; 
it would draw commerce from the east, that now centers at Boston, 
Newbury Port, Portsmouth, &c. and add to the population of Lake 
Champlain. These measures would almost, beyond calculation, increase 
the commerce at both ends of said Lake, admit that heavy articles would 
principally pass the ship canal, yet when the reader takes into consider- 
ation the length of the river St. Lawrence, the frozen season, that goods 
are seldom imported but once a year to Quebec, that spring and fall ship- 
ments are seasonably made to New York, the necessity of making early 

remittances, &c. the proprietors of the canal from Hudson’s River 

would be benefited by said ship canal, in consequence of the exten- 
sion of business ; one circumstance that would tend much to draw com- 
merce from the east to said Lake is, that it is customary for the merchant 
and farmer to move most of their heavy goods and produce by sleighs, in 
the frozen season ; that the changeable weather on the sea coast at Bos- 
ton, &c. spoils the sleigh path, so that about one journey in three are lost, 
while the more temperate and healthy climate of Vermont insures good 
sleighing for about two months. 


The British merchants and manufacturers know their capitals and con- 
nexions, and that the treaty of 1794 permits them to navigate said Lake, 
and need not be further informed how to take the advantage of that ex- 
tensive business, which is better policy than confining commerce ina 
narrow channel, badly calculated for the present day. 


You ask me with regard to timbers? I answer, a great variety, so 
great that the mere catalogue would exceed the limits of a letter. You 
call the oak the patriarch of the wood, and I assure you we have different 
species of that hardy race, the white, the black, red and swamp, all useful 
in civil and nautical architecture. The white pine is applied to so many 
uses that I can scarcely enumerate them, it may be applied to every use 

-, of the deal, and the turpentine which it produces might be made a 
useful article of exportation. In short the trees and plants of this 
country 


* 
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country would enrich even the Linnean system, but that must be the 
work of a future day ; as yet we have not discovered any gold or silver 
ore in this state, but if it does not boast such precious metals, it contains 
much more useful, such as iron, lead, copper, &c. The mineralogist 
would find it well worth his while to explore the very bowels of our 
mountains, and I am persuaded that the chymist and natural philosopher 
would not be disappointed in making experiments on many of the native 
productions in the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, and that many things 
which now contribute to the pride and luxury of the European countries, 
in colour and formation would find a rival in plants trod under foot, or 
minerals buried in unfrequented spots, such as red and yellow ochre, &c. 
putty, which even in its native state, equals in tenacity and induration 
the composite material of that article in your country, and employed in 
similar purposes. 


As to your query relative to domestic animals, I feel myself able to 
answer you on that important head, to begin with that which is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most useful, [mean the sheep. The breed is 
good, but the crossing is not studied as in England. They are remark- 
ably prolific, the mutton sweet, and the wool generally fine and good, 
every farmer has a flock more or less. The breed of black cattle is daily 
271 improving, butter is good, and so is the cheese, but a few English 

farmers, from what I have seen, would, in a short time, bring about 
a surprizing change for the better in these ues ; we ea a Bakewell 
and a Coliey, and I think, if we had a few of them, in a few years we 
could equal the sheep walks of Lincolnshire, and the bulls of Lord Egre- 
mont, as our vegetation is at least as luxuriant and nutricious as any 
county in England. As to the breed of horses, it is also improving in 
this State, from the laudable exertion of individuals, who have learned to 
place a due estimate on this generous animal, either for the saddle or 
agriculture. I could name individuals, with pleasure, in the southern 
part, who have turned their attention to this article, but I do not wish 
to pay any personal compliment to one part, at the expence of another ; 
competition produces emulation, and emulation always finds its level. 


I cannot help saying that it distresses me alittle to think that a man 
of your information should seem to treat Vermout as a little sucking 
State, I assure you that you will find on a correct infor mation, that even 
the “Aue anic-arts are not in their infancy in this quarter, new roads are 
every day extending, bridges erecting, population advancing, agriculture 
improving, towns multiplying, and rivers marked out as objects worthy 
of inland eeeaion: We contracted no debt during the American war ; 
979 Our taxes, if they can be called taxes, are light, our climate is mild, 

our soil fern our inhabitants industrious, our provisions abundant 
and cheap, and it is our determination to ayail ourselves of these bless- 
ings, and to hand them down at least unimpaired to our children. I 
61 know 
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know that roads are a very important article in any country, either for 
pleasure, safety, or use, the one through the medium by which neighbor- 
hood and communication are kept alive and improved ; they are laid out 
in as good a manner as the circumstances of the country will admit, and as 
it abounds with stone, gravel, and sand, they may be rendered equal to 
any in Europe ; and even in the present state, they are passable for car- 
riages, &c. especially in the oldest settlements. Licensed inns are erected 
on all the public roads, with good beds, a plentiful larder, and moder- 
ate bills. 


Post towns are distributed over all the country, and weights and meas- 
ures, leather sealers, &c. are regulated according to law, and inspected 
by proper officers. 


The greatest legislators from Lycurgus down to John Lock, have laid 
down amoral and scientific system of education as the very founda- 
tion and cement of a State ; the Vermontese are sensible of this, and for 
this purpose they have planted several public schools, and have estab- 
lished a university, and endowed it with funds, and academic rewards, to 
draw forth and foster talents. The effects of these institutions are al- 

ready experienced, and I trust that in a few years the rising genera- 

tion will evince that these useful institutions were not laid in vain ; 
remember, however, that our maxim is rather to make good men than 
great scholars: let us hope for the union, for that makes the man, and 
the useful citizen. 


You see I have followed your queries in the order in which you ar- 
ranged them ; with regard to the succession of seasons, they are by no 
means sudden, as you suppose ; spring pays its welcome visit in April, 
and is soon followed by summer, October and November are pleasant, 
and the rest of the year is resigned to the rigid reign of winter ; too for- 
ward a spring is unfavourable, particularly if attended with a north-east- 
erly wind, south and south-west are the rainy points ; these observations 
are founded on experience and accurate meteorological observations. 
The weather, however, is sometimes capricious, a fall of snow serves as 


a covering to inhale the radical moisture of the earth, and as it is re-, 


plete with nitre, it supplies the place of manure, and when it is gradually 
dissolved, vegetation shoots forth in the highest luxuriancy. With re- 
spect to seed time and harvest, spring wheat and spring rye may be sown 
in April, or in May. Indian corn is planted in May, as well as barley, 
oats, peas, beans, &e. Winter wheat and winter rye are sown in Sep- 
tember and October. These are the regular seed months, but sometimes 
O74 they are later or earlier. Red and white clover, Timothy and other 
grasses are generally sown in May and September, but not always 
confined to these months. Winter wheat and winter rye are the earliest 
harvest ; spring wheat, and spring rye, if sown in the last of April or 

beginning 


5 
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beginning of May, are cut in July or August ; Indian corn is the latest 
harvest, and all the rest that I have mentioned are intermediate crops. 


Flax and hemp answer well in many parts. The hay harvest usually 
begins in July and generally ends in August, but the season is commonly 
favourable in that period. The produce is not gathered in with all 
the neatness and attention that it is in England, for to use a scripture 
phrase, “the harvest is great but the labourers are few,” I say few com- 
paratively speaking ; nor are the lands carried to that height of cul- 
tivation for the same reason. 


The price of labour is thus raised in consequence of the scarcity of 
labourers ; and to use another scripture phrase, “the labourer is worthy 
of his hire,” so that you see there is one part of the world where the 
reaper and the binder are held in proper degree of estimation. 


You ask about the succession of crops, I shall endeavour to answer 
you presently on that head ; but in the first place, I must beg that you 
will cast your eye over the political history of the country, to which this 
is annexed, you will find the struggles that we were engaged in for years 

~~ to attain our independence. When war draws the sword, the 
plough-share is left to rust. When our independence was gained, 
our first care was to repair the devastations of war; under these circum- 
stances, it is not to be expected that agriculture was studied as a science. 
Bread, figuratively speaking, is called the staff of life ; our first care was 
to raise such crops as best suited with the nature of the soil, in its rude 
state almost; our winter crops are rye and wheat; our summer crops 
are white beans, Indian corn, summer rye and wheat, buck wheat, oats, 
barley, peas, flax, hemp, turnips, &c. I have touched on these things 
already, but my wish to give you every information, may lead me to re- 
peat some particulars, which I hope you will excuse, for the reasons I 
have just mentioned ; I shall only add, that such is the certainty of the 
seasons, that all these crops, if sown and planted in due time, seldom 
fail to repay the toil and expence of the husbandman. 


As to gardening, it has been attended to pretty much of late, but I 
cannot say that it is in that advanced state which you wish, and of which 
itis certainly capable, from climate, situation and soil. There is a garden, 
however, annexed to’ every house, always well stored with pulse and 
roots for the supply of the table; parsnips, carrots, turnips, cabbage, 
potatoes, pumpkins, &c. grow in such abundance, that we begin to fatten 

~e Swine with them. A swine is said to be the only animal that is 
found from pole to pole, capable of contending with rattle-snakes, 
and their poison free of danger. As soon as the acorns, beech-nuts, &c. 
begin to fall, they are driven to the woods, in large herds, to feed on 
them, The delicacy, taste, and nutrition of these nuts are particularly 
suited 
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suited to the palate of these animals, so that in a short time they 
grow to a great size. The hog prefers the beech nut to any other, 
and the effect of that preference is visible in growth and fat, hence 
a good beech nut year may be called a good swine year. Ata proper 
period they are prepared for the knife, this is done by giving them 
a certain quantity of sulphur, and when it has sufficiently operated, 
they are then fed with Indian corn or meal, which render their flesh 
firmer than any other food. We have no windmills, nor is there any oc- 
casion for them in a country so well watered. Corn or grist mills are 
every day erecting, a proof of the advancement of agriculture. Mill 
stones are found in almost every part of the country. Sumach grows 
in great plenty over all the state, and of the finest quality too. It is 
hoped that one day it will be turned to more use than it is at present. 


I have abstained from entering into the natural history of Vermont, as 
it would lead into a wide field. The butter nut tree, however, should be 
mentioned, I think it may be classed as a species of the walnut ; it bears 
an immense quantity of nuts, in clusters, the size of a hen’s-egg each, 
on7 They make excellent pickle, and when pressed or boiled, produce 

great quantities of oil, which is of a sanative quality, in rheumatism, 
&c. The bark of this tree is used in dying black, which preserves a fine 
jetty gloss for a long time; wainscotting are sometimes formed of the 
wood. The cows in winter are fed with hay, clover, turnips, pumpkins, 
&c. Those that give milk in that season are fed with oats, Indian 
corn, ground together and mixed with wheat bran, 


Mar] is found in many parts of Vermont, but as the ground is fertile 
and in good heart, it is not used as a manure, but it is probable that it will 
be found very useful in that line hereafter, when on sandy grounds, &e, 
as sand is good on marly ground. Lime stone is also abundant, and I 
need not tell you that it is an excellent manure. Maple sugar forms a 
great article of domestic consumption, the material is plenty, the prepa- 
ration is easy, the taste agreeable, it seldom cloys the stomach, it is an 
excellent anti-scorbutic, and so innocent, that it may be taken in almost 
any quantity by infants. 


I cannot say that we have any birds that are not common to the other 
States, such as the swallow, woodcock, quail, &c. - 


Notwithstanding I have said that every farmer is in some respect a 
mechanic, you should take it as I intended it, rather a general expres- 
sion, for there are handicrafts who find encouragement enough to apply 
97 to particular trades, without so much as scarce ever putting the hand 

to the plough, such as smiths, taylors, carpenters, shoemakers, &e. 
they find employment enough, and ina few years I am persuaded that 
the 
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the manual arts will become more visible and distinct, and that one man 
will not be found to trench on the business of another, but at the same 
time that all will be thrown open to merit, industry, and persever- 
ance ; and that the State, like a well regulated machine, will be com- 
posed of different members, and every one in it’s place. 


You wish to know which is tle usual and best mode of travelling, I 
have told you already that our roads are rather indifferent. The usual 
mode is on horse back, but of late stage coaches are established, and 
the fare is moderate, the inn-keepers civil, and the entartainment good. 
In winter, when the roads are rendered good by the frost, we travel in 
sleighs, as in Sweden, Denmark, &c. 


I scarce know of any nation that pays a greater deference to the fair 
sex than the Americans, and very deservedly too, for it is but justice to 
my fair country-women to say, that they are highly worthy of it in every 
situation, maid, wife and widow. Their education is virtuous, and suited 
to the line in which fortune has destined they should move, thus every 
woman thinks it sufficient to shine in her own domestic sphere. The 
men willingly assume all the toils of the field, and every species of ser- 
279 vile labour. Women are employed in the concerns of the house, 

such as preparing the frugal repast, spinning, weaving, knitting, &c. 
sometimes they assist in binding the sheaves, or other light labours in 
the harvest. Every mother generally nurses her own child, unless 
through bodily infirmity. The winter nights are passed in reading rus- 
tic jokes and tales, Dancing is a favourite amusement in this season, 


I know you will be pleased to hear that that art, which is the conser- 
vatrix of all others, printing, is encouraged and protected ; four or five 
newspapers are printed in this State, and have a circulation ; several use- 
ful books are also printed, as the laudable passion for reading is daily en- 
creasing. Youseem to be very much alarmed at the bare mention of 
the rattle-snake, and I am not surprized at it, from the frightful accounts 
of modern travellers, permit me to say a word or two on this reptile. The 
rattle-snakes, in the early frosts about the month of October, retire to 
craggy rocks, where they find some subterraneous cavity, in which they 
remain ina state of torpor till the return of spring, when they crawl 
forth ; at this season they are not poisonous, as they are too feeble, and 
their venom is not sufficiently concocted till they drink water, which 
ferments and increases the virus. Their dens or haunts are sought for 
the purpose of destroying them, as their grease is valuable in many med- 
ical cases, which is an incentive to trace and destroy them, so that they 
9g are diminished in proportion as the country is cultivated and 

cleared, 
And 
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And as it seems to be a dictate in nature that there is no bane for 
which there is not a remedy, the Indians are in possession of one, and 
can effectually cure their bite ; nor is the secret confined to them alone. 
The swine eat or feed on them, this also tends to lessen their number, so 
that at present they are to be found in very few places in Vermont; these 
plain facts I hope will quiet your fears. 


Pot and pearl ash form at present no inconsiderable article of export 
and home consumption. 


Our Vermontese house-wives are not a little vain of their knowledge 
in making home-made wines, such as gooseberry, rasberry, &c. these na- 
tive productions are exceedingly pleasing, refreshing, and healthy. 


Cyder is a favorite beverage, the flavor is fine, of a proper age it 
sparkles and mantles in the glass; it is found to be an excellent anti- 
scorbutic, and if used for a certain period, corrects impurities of the 
blood. 


Some lead-mines have been discovered of late, and I doubt not, when 
the naturalists and mineralogists explore those regions, that they will 
981 discover many treasures in their respective lines highly estimable at 

this day in Europe in the materia medica, dying, building, ornament 
and use. 


Hats are composed of beaver, and manufactured by the inhabitants. 
Felt hats are also worn and manufactured in the State. 


Inocculation has been introduced with great success, and by this means 
thousands of lives are preserved to the community. The meazleg are 
not so dangerous as heretofore, as the treatment of this disorder has de- 
prived it in a great degree of its malignity. 


You ask what manufactures would thrive best in Vermont? I am 
persuaded the difficulty would be to point out the manufactory that would 
not flourish in it. 


Thus I have attempted to give you a short but faithful answer to your 
queries ; if you favour this country with a visit, you will find that I have 
only failed in one thing, and that is, that my descriptive powers cannot 
do justice to the fertility and beauty of the country, to the hospitality of 
its inhabitants, to the plenty that is found in every house, and the con- 
tent that is pictured in every countenance, and that reigns in every 
heart—would that all mankind were as happy this minute as the Ver- 
montese., 
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PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


1.—Address by James Davie Butler, Oct. 16, 1846: subject—Defici- 
encies in the Karly History of the State. Appendix: First Constitution, 
Officers, and By-Laws of the Society, October 1840 ; Declaration of the 
Independence of Vermont; the Song of the Vermonters. 


2.—Address by James Davie Butler, Oct. 20, 1848 : subject—Batile of 
Bennington. Appendix: Order of Sequestration, 1777; Roll of Captain 
Samuel Robinson’s company in Bennington battle ; Receipt for Plunder 
Money. Address by George Frederick Houghton : subject—Seth Warner. 
Appendix : Report of Council of New Hampshire on lands west of Con- 
necticut river, 1771; Petition to Congress of Widow of Seth Warner ; 
State of the right of New York to Boundary on Connecticut river, 1773. 


3.—Address by Daniel P. Thompson, Oct.° 24, 1850: subject—The 
Birth of the first Oonstitution, and the Council of Safety. 
4.—Address by Pliny H. White, Oct. 29,1858 : subject—Matthew Ly-- 
on; and by Albert D. Hager: subject—Vermont Marbles. 
5.—Constitution, By-Laws, and List of Members of the Society, and 
of gentlemen who had pronounced addresses before it, &c., Nov. 2, 1859. 
'6.—Proceedings, Oct. 16, 1860; Annual Address by Joseph Torrey : 
subject—Discovery and Occupation of Lake Champlain. 
7.—Proceedings, Jan. 23, 1861; with Sketch of Rev. Samuel Austin 
Worcester, by Pliny H. White ; of Hon. George Tisdale Hodges, by George 
F. Houghton ; of Governor John S. Robinson, and Doct. Noadiah Swift, 
by Hiland Hall. 
8.—Proceedings, Oct. 15 and 16, 1861. 
9.—Proceedings, Jan. 22 and 23, 1862, with Essay of Henry Clark on 
Town Celebrations ; Proceedings, July 16 and 17, 1862, and Oct. 14, 1862, 
with Report of Librarian, and list of resident and honorary members. 
10.—Address by J. Watts De Peyster, Oct. 20, 1863 : subject—Secession 
in Switzerland and the United States compared. ; 


11.—Address by Winslow re. Watson, Oct. 20, 1863 : subject—Governor 
Richard Skinner. 


12.—Address by E. J. Phelps, Jan. 28, 1864 : subject—Charles Linsley. 
13.—Address by Geo. F. Edmunds, Oct. 16, 1866: subject—Solomon 


Foot; by Pliny H. White: subject—Governor Jonas Galusha; and by 
J. E. Rankin: subject—Sources of New England Civilization. 
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14.— Address by James Barrett, Oct. 20, 1868 : subject—Jacob Collamer. 


15.—Proceedings, Oct. 19 and 20, 1869 ; with Report of Librarian ; the 
Capture of Ticonderoga in 1775, by Hiland Hall: and Sketch of ev. Pliny 
H. White, by Henry Clark. 


16.—Proceedings, Oct. and Nov. 1870; with Report of Librarian ; and 
Address by James Barrett : subject—Charles Marsh. 
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VOLUME FIRST OF COLLECTIONS OF VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


VINDICATED FROM THE ATTACK OF THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE. 


In the former volume of these COLLECTIONS, published in 1870, an 
attempt was made to embody in chronological order such authentic ac- 
counts as could be found of the proceedings of the different conventions 
of the inhabitants of the New Hampshire Grants, prior to the establish- 
ment of the state government of Vermont in 1778. No original journals 
of those conventions could be found, and information in regard to their 
proceedings was sought for in all quarters where it was thought it might 
be obtained. Among the sources from which information was procured, 
were the fourth volume of the Documentary History of New York, the 
published journals of the New York Congress of 1775, the Connecticut 
Courant published at Hartford for the year 1777, Mr. Slade’s Vermont 
State Papers, the manuscript papers-in the offices of the Secretaries of 
State at Albany and Montpelier, and a Manuscript copy, from what was 
believed to be an authentic copy of the journals of several conventions in 
1776 and 1777. The sources from which the accounts of these proceed- 
ings were obtained were distinctly indicated in the publication itself, 
either by introductory statements or foot notes, so that the verification 
of each part, and the credit to which it was entitled, could be conveniently 
tested by historical students. ' 

The number of the New York Historical Magazine for January 1871 
edited by Henry B. Dawson Esq., contains a very sharp and bitter criti- 
cism on this part of the Society’s volume, in which he assumes to have 
discovered numerous errors and falsehoods of so flagrant a character as, 
in his view, to justify him in making a charge of intended deception and 
fraud on the part of the Committee of Publication. He claims that their 
work is not a fair account of actual proceedings, but is a “reconstructed 
record” got up by the Committee for the purpose of placing the conduct 
of the Vermonters in their early controversy with New York on a more 
favorable footing than their original proceedings would warrant, and that 
their publication is therefore “ entirely useless as an authority in histori- 
cal enquiry.” This charge of fraud in the publication, if well founded, 
not only deprives it of historical authority, but ensures the just codemn- 
ation of the Committee of Publication by all lovers of honesty and truth. 
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The chronic propensity of Mr. Dawson to treat such opinions as do not 
coincide with his own, as founded in dishonesty and crime, must be well 
known to the readers of his magazine, and some of them may have not- 
iced that this propensity becomes peculiarly active and violent whenever 
any question of Vermont history is concerned. He has in-his magazine 
habitually sought to stigmatise Vermonters by branding ‘them with op- 
probrious epithets, calling them “renegade Green Mountain Boys,” “ Se- 
cessionists,” “‘ Nullifiers,” “ traitors,” “thieves,” &c., &c., and it has also 
seemed impossible for him to notice the work of a Vermonter without, 
as in his present article, impugning the motives of the writer, misrepre- 
senting his statements, and charging him with unfounded delinquencies.* 
This continued exhibition of his bitter hostility, together with the seri- 
ousness of his present charge against the integrity of Vermont history, 
must be our apology for a somewhat extended examination of the grounds 
on which he founds his criticisms. 

Mr. Dawson commences his present strictures by stating that in their 
publication, the Society “employed a copy instead of the original manu- 
scripts.” It is true that copies only were employed, and for the reason 
which is fully declared in their publication, that no originals could be 
found. Parts of the proceedings of several conventions were found in 
newspapers and in other publications, and in different manuscripts, as 
before stated, the most important of the latter being a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of several conventions, furnished by the Hon. James H. Phelps, 
of West Townshend, Vt., which manuscript and the use made of it are 
particularly mentioned in the publication itself. The copy, as J udge 
Phelps informed the Committee, was made by him in 1852 from the back 
part of an old account book in which Dr. Jonas Fay, who had been clerk 


of some of the conventions, had made charges against his patients for - 


medical services. The book was in the possession of Judge Phelps but 
a short time, and he was unable to give any certain account of what be- 
came of it, though he thought it might probably be found in the possess- 
ion of some of Dr. Fay’s descendants. Inquiries were made for it in 
quarters where it was thought most likely to be found, but without suc- 
cess, and it was accordingly stated (page 49) that it was “not known to 
be now in existence.” 

Mr. Dawson in his criticism undertakes to show the inaccuracy of the 
Society’s publication by comparing it with what he calls “the original 
minutes, as left by the Secretary who wrote them,” but he does not state the 
form in which these “original minutes” have been preserved, or how or 
where he obtained them, or give any description of them, or specify any 
evidence of their authenticity. As the Society’s publication shows that 
it was made from copies, because no originals could be found, and as what 
he claims as the original minutes must have come recently into his hands, 


*Hist, Mag., Vol.10, Supplement, 199; Vol.1, New Series, 184; Vol. 5, 845-7 and 399-401; Vol, 7, 137. 
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it would seem to have been no more than fair for him to give some ac- 
count of his newly discovered manuscript, before condemning others for 
not following it, and thus also enabling others, as well as himself, to form 
an opinion of what his new discovery really was, and to judge of the credit 
to which it was entitled. It might possibly turn out that Mr. Dawson 
has not in his possession “the original minutes” of any of these conven- 
tions, but only copies,—perhaps only the same book from which Judge 
Phelps copied,—the entries in which were certified—not as “original 
minutes” but as copies,—sometimes with the words “Errors excepted,” as 
may be seen in the Society’s publication at pages 13, 15, 16, 20, 34, 37, 42. 
But whatever may be the character of the manuscript by which Mr. Daw- 
son calls in question the correctness of the Society’s publication, it will 
be found on examination that several of the most important defects which 
he names have no existence in point of fact, and that the residue of them 
are so trivial and harmless as to preclude any idea, in an unprejudiced 
mind, that they could have been made for any sinister purpose whatever, 
much less for that which Mr. Dawson supposes, of enhancing the credit 
of Vermont at the expense of New York. In an account of some twenty 
different conventions held during a period of twelve years from 1765 to 
1777, which covers over fifty pages of the volume and includes the names 
of more than two hundred different persons, many of them several times 
repeated, the industry of the cfitic has enabled him to discover three or 
four instances in which he claims that either the christian or surname of 
an individual is wrongly given, and nearly as many in which he says the 
day of the proper month is erroneously stated, but none of them changing 
the character of the proceedings in the smallest degree. These, and such 
like errors, which may be found in almost-all publications and even in the 
critic’s own article,—all of which would have been readily accounted for 
by any impartial reader, as innocent mistakes of the copyist or of the type, 
with other charges which are unfounded in fact,— make up his indictment 
against the Society for fraud in their publication. 


Mr. Dawson, after stating that “a merely casual glance at the recon- 
structed record has satisfied us [him] that it is entirely unreliable as ma- 
terial for history,” proceeds to specify what he terms the “more import- 
ant errors, in this very important portion of the volume” of the Society, 
under separate and distinct heads, fourteen in number, each of which we 
will now proceed to notice in its order. We shall be obliged to occupy 
more space in the investigation than we could desire, from the necessity 
we feel of copying most of the critic’s complaints in full, that we may 
not be accused of doing him injustice in stating them, as well as to 
exhibit to our readers the temper, or as the lawyers would call it, the 
quo animo of his production. 


We give SPECIFICATION No. 1 as near as may be, verbatim et litera- 
tim, as follows : 
9% 
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“1.—The Warrent for the first meeting, dated, according to this ver- 
sion, “ARLINGTON, 10th Decr. 1775” was really dated “ARLINGTON, 20th 
Decr. 1775 ;” and the third article of the same Warrent, instead of pro- 
viding “To see if the Law of New York shall have free circulation where 
“it doth infringe on our properties, or Titles of Lands or Riots (so called) 
“in defence of the same,” as indicated in this volume, really provided 
“to see if the Law of New York shall have free circulation where it doth 
“not infringe” &c. a distinction with a difference, which will be useful 
to those who shall study the temper of the Vermontese of that period, 
with due attention.” 

The convention of which the notice in the warrant dated at Arlington 
was given, was to be holden at Dorset the 16th of January 1776, and it 
was certainly of no moment whatever, whether it bore date the 10th or 
the 20th of December, and in regard to the other supposed error com- 
plained of by Mr. Dawson, we fail to see what “the distinction with a 
difference” can possibly be. No question depending on the language of 
the article respecting “the free circulation” of the law of New York ap- 
pears to have been voted upon. The convention resulted in a petition to 
the continental Congress, to be allowed, for the preservation of their land 
titles, to serve against Great Britain, under the Congréss, as inhabitants 
of the New Hampshire Grants, and not under New York, of which peti- 
tion the critic afterwards takes special notice. The omission of the word 
not in the Society’s publication, if it really was an omission, was doubt- 
less an error of the copyist or of the printer, and would have been so re- 
garded by any one not anxiously seeking a pretext for fault finding. 


‘No. 2.—Under this specification Mr. Dawson charges that Oliver 

Evits and not Oliver Everts was an “assistant clerk of the convention of 
January 16,1775,” and that it was James Hard and not James Hurd who 
“served on the committee to whom the third Article in the Warrent was 
referred.” Well, it may be that Mr. Dawson is right. Both the assist- 
ant clerk and the committee man were persons unknown to fame, and it 
is impossible now to ascertain exactly how they wrote their names, for to 
this day Everts, Hard, and Hurd are names of many families in Vermont, 
and Evits is rarely, if indeed ever, used except incorrectly for Hverts ; 
but what shall be thought of a critic who shall gravely found a charge of 
fraud against respectable persons, on the discovery of so slight a varia- 
tion in the spelling of the names of two obscure individuals, who had 
probably been dead for more than half a century. 

If we were to follow the example of the critic in cavilling at trifles, we 
might call his attention to errors of date and of spelling in that part of his 
own article already noticed, of as great significance as those he charges up- 
on the Society’s publication. Thus, in his second specification, he speaks 
of the meeting at Dorset of which the before mentioned notice had been 
given, as having been held “the 16th day of January 1775,” when in fact 
it was not held till January 1776, one year after, which is quite as impor- 
tant an error as that complained of by him in the alleged change of date 
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from the 20th to the 10th of December. Again, in his two first specifica- 
tions he uses three times a word which we have not been able to find in 
any modern dictionary in our possession, viz. the word Warrent. We 
suppose Mr. Dawson wrote the word Warrant, with the letter a in the 
last syllable, and that the heedless typesetter changed it into an e, three 
times repeated, which makes it quite as great a blunder as the supposed 
change of the name of Hard to Hurd by mistaking the letter a for the let- 
ter u. We are not so uncharitable as to charge Mr. Dawson with inten- 
tional fraud in this matter. 


CHARGE No. 3 is, that in the Petition to Congress which was adopted 
at the January convention of 1776 before mentioned, the order of the 
King in Council making Connecticut River the boundary between New 
York and New Hampshire was recorded in the minutes of the convention 
“as of the date of the 4th of July A. D. 1764”; but that in the Society’s 
“reconstructed minutes” the date is given as the 20th of July 1764. We 
do not believe the date was recorded as of the 4th of July in the original 
minutes, but if it were, it was clearly a clerical mistake, which ought at 
once to be corrected. The official certified copy of the order which was 
sent out from England to Lieutenant Governor Colden, and which he 
published to the settlers by proclamation the 10th of April 1765, is found 
in the office of the Secretary of State at Albany, in volume 92 of Colonial 
Manuscripts at page 122. Copies of it are in the 4th Volume of the Doc- 
umentary History of New York at page 574; in Volume 8 of Belknap’s 
New Hampshire, page 389; and in Slade’s Vermont State Papers, page 
19,—all with the date of July 20,1764. That date is also given in all 
histories that treat of the matter. The date of the declaration of Ameri- 
can independence might as well be stated to have been the 20th of July, 
as that of the king’s order to have been the Zth of that month. 


THE NEXT SPECIFICATION of Mr Dawson is as follows : 


““4.—In the same Petition and Remonstrance, reference was made, as 
duly recorded by the Clerk of the Convention, on the Minutes of the Con- 
vention, reference was made to the aggregate body of “ Land Traders” 
whom the Vermontese were then resisting: in the reconstructed Min- 
utes, by interpolating the words “of New York,” those who have con- 
trolled the volume before us have managed to secure a new weapon for 
their use, in their contest with the phantoms, from New York, which 
have so long haunted them.” 


The words “reference was made” seem to have been interpolated in this 
specification. Should not Mr. Dawson call somebody to account for this 
act of re-construction ? If the reader will examine the publication com- 
plained of, he will find that the phrase “ Land Traders of New York” is 
used three times in the Petition, twice on page 17 and once on page 18. 
In the first instance, “the Monopolizing Land Traders of New York” are 
charged with being instrumental,—after the petitioners had obtained and 
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settled on grants from New Hampshire,—in procuring the king’s order 
of July 1764 changing their jurisdiction to New York. In the second 
place, that “the Land Traders of New York Petitioned the then Governor 
of that Province for grants of Land”, and obtained grants of lands occu- 
pied by the petitioners. In the third instance, the petitioners speak of 
“the unhappy disputes whieh have happened between those Land Traders 
of New York” and the petitioners. The words above given in Italics are 
exact quotations from the petition. 

The pith and substance of this complaint (No. 4) is, that by inserting 
the words “of New York” after those of “ Land Traders”, one time too 
many, “those who have controlled the volume” have constructed “a new ~ 
weapon” with which to combat New York. It must be a sufficient an- 
swer to this complaint, that the weapon, whether useful or not in a fight 
with New York, is by’no means a new one, but is a weapon that was in 
existence a long time before the Society’s publication was thought of. 
In Slade’s Vermont State Papers, published in 1823, pages 61 to 64, 
the Petition will be found with the words “ Land Traders of New York” 
inserted three times precisely as in the Society’s publication. The Peti- 
tion is also printed in the Rural Magazine, published at Rutland, Vt., by 
Dr. Samuel Williams, for the month of May 1795, (Vol. 1, p. 259,) with 
the obnoxious words “of New York” following “ Land Traders” in all the 
places where it is found in the Society’s volume. The complaint there- 
fore of the critic, that “those who have controlled the volume before us 
have managed to secure a new weapon for their use, in their contest with 
the phantoms from New York,” is altogether unfounded, the weapon be- 
ing at least seventy-five years old. 

It seems not a little remarkable that Mr. Dawson, who had the State 
Papers of Mr. Slade before him, while he was preparing his criticism, as 
will hereafter be seen, should have failed to look into the Petition in that 
volume. If he had done so he would have seen that the Society’s Com- 
mittee had nothing to do in constructing the supposed new weapon, and 
might thus have been spared the unpleasant duty of making a false charge 
against them. That he heedlessly neglected to notice so obvious a source 
for information on the subject, certainly cannot serve to strengthen any 
reputation he may now have for being a thorough and impartial searcher 
after historical truth. 

But there could be no motive whatever for “those who controlled the 
volume” to insert the words of New York in the manner complained of, 
for their insertion or omission could not alter the sense of the Petition in 
the slightest degree. Mr. Dawson has not condescended to state in 
which of the three places of the Petition the words “of New York” have 
been interpolated. It could not have been where the Land Traders were 
first nientioned, because it would have then been indispensable to state 
what Land Traders were intended, and the words “of New York” would be 
necessarily used. It could not have been in the second instance because 
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the words “that Province,” which follow “ Land Traders” in the same sen- 
tence, could refer back to no other word but “New York” which must 
have been previously used. It must, then, have been in regard to the 
third in which the offense was charged, and what is the offense ? It is 
this, that after the term “Land Traders of New York” had been twice 
used in the Petition, the same Land Traders had in Mr. Dawson’s man- 
uscript been designated as “those Land Traders,” and that thé Commit- 
tee had improperly added to “ those Land Traders” the obnoxious words 
“of New York.” Every one will readily see that “those Land Traders” of 
Mr. Dawson were the identical “Land Traders of New York” which had 
been previously mentioned, and that the additional words “of New 
York” did not and could not change the meaning of the language in 
the slightest degree. Butif the additional words had been newly in- 
serted, as charged by Mr. Dawson, the idea that they could in any 
way have been used as a “weapon” against New York must be set 
down as a mere “phantom” of the critic’s own “haunted” imagina- 
tion. 


SPECIFICATION No. 5 is in the following words: — 


“5,—The official signatures of the Chairman and Secretary of the Dor- 
set Convention of the sixteenth of January, 1776, which this version of 
the Minutes presents, in the record of the same Petition and Remon- 
strance, at the foot of the nineteenth page of this volume, are not in the 
original’ Minutes, as left by the Secretary who wrote them; and, to those 
who are unacquainted with the facts, this strange error, of either the Ed- 
itors or the Printer of this volume, will serve to destroy the usefulness 
of the entire entry, and to mislead those who are groping, in this dark 
subject, for the exact truth of the matter.” 

The Italics in this quotation, as well as the capitals, are the critic’s, not 
ours. In making this charge, Mr. Dawson must have forgotten to take 
even his “merely casual glance at the teachings of this reconstructed rec- 
ord,” with which he commenced his notice’ of it, for the charge is wholly 
without foundation in fact. The conclusion of “the Petition and Remon- 
strance” is, indeed, on the 19th page, but it ends with the words, “as in 
duty bound, your honors’ petitioners shall ever pray,” without any signa- 
tures whatever—‘ official” or otherwise. It is followed, near “the foot of 
the nineteenth page,” by the proceedings of the convention which adopted 
it, which proceedings are concluded and certified towards the middle of 
the succeeding page. The publication, in this respect, is entirely with- 
out error. The proceedings of the convention of January 16, 1776, are 
given precisely as found in Slade’s State Papers and in the Rural Maga- 
zine before referred to, and word for word as copied by Judge Phelps 
from the manuscript before described, and which is presumed to be that 
which is now in the possession of Mr. Dawson. We venture to say that 
if he will allow the Society’s publication to be compared with his own 
manuscript, it will be found to agree with it verbatim et literatim. 
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If the absolute falsehood of this charge was not seen by Mr. Dawson, 
he at least made it without any examination into its truth, and with a 
heedlessness of the reputation of others which cannot entitle him to any 
special commendation as a model of historical research and fairness. He 
must at least be content to accept for himself the sentence he so flippantly 
passed upon the Editors, and admit that this “strange error” of his should 
“serve to destroy the usefulness” and credit of his “ entire” article. 


The following is the next SPECIFICATION in order : 


“6.—The interpolation of a line, assigning a motive for the sudden at- 
tempt of Heman Allen to withdraw the insurgents’ Petition and Remon- 
strance from before the Continental Congress, was simply a piece of im- 
pertinence on the part of the Editors and is a fraud on those who shall. 
read these re-constructed Minutes : there is no such reason assigned, in 
the real Minutes, as written by the Secretary of the Convention.” 


Doubtless a reader of these strictures of the critic would infer from his 
language that the Editors he mentions had inserted in their publication 
certain words which did not belong there, in such a manner as to give 
their readers to understand that they formed a part of the original journal. 
They haye done no such thing. They have inserted words between 
brackets—[thus ]—as an indication that perhaps an omission had been 
made in the journal, which those words would supply. This practice is 
quite too common to deceive any one. It is indeed always understood to 
amount to a statement that the words thus included in brackets do not 
form a part of the text, and it is presumed that few persons other than 
Mr. Dawson—and he perhaps only in an emergency—would think of 
founding a charge of fraud upon it. 

Heman Allen had been charged with the presentation of the petition 
cf the 16th of January 1776 to Congress, and his account of his proceed- 
i. °s with it was entered on the journal of the convention of the 24th of 
July following. His statement of the withdrawal of the petition, thus en- 
tered, closed with the words, “the Petition not being ready at hand at 
that time,” which seemed inconsistent with the facts, first, of its being in 
the possession of Congress and not of Mr. Allen at the time alluded to, 
and second, of its withdrawal. On recurring to the journal of Congress 
it was found that that body, on the 4th of June 1776, passed a resolution 
in relation to it as follows : 


“Resolved that Heman Allen have leave to withdraw the petition by him 
delivered in behalf of the inhabitants of the New Hampshire Grants, he 
representing that he has left at home some papers and vouchers, necessary to 
support the allegations therein contained.” 


It of course occurred to the “Editors” that Mr. Allen would report to 
the convention the statement he had made to Congress, and therefore 
it was “the papers and vouchers” mentioned in the resolution of Con- 
gress, rather than the Petition, which he said were “not at hand”, and 
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for that reason words to such effect were inserted in brackets, when the 
conclusion of Mr. Allen’s account would be as follows : 

[Some papers and vouchers necessary to support the allegations in] “the 
Petition not being ready at hand at that time.” 

For this suggestion in brackets, reference was made to the proceedings 
of Congress on the subject in Slade’s State Papers and the Early History 
of Vermont, so that every reader might know on what authority it was 
made and judge for himself what credit ought to be given to it. It is of 
very slight importance whether the suggestion be considered as-entitled 
to credit or not. It is but a mere suggestion and certainly furnishes no 
ground on which to predicate a charge of fraud. 


SPECIFICATION No. 7.—In the proceedings of the Dorset convention 
of Sept. 25, 1776, which cover ten pages of the Society’s publication, in 
which the names of fifty-one members and of thirty-five towns which they 
represented are given, Mr. Dawson has been able to find barely one 
grave error, and it is this, that Mr. Abraham Ives, instead of representing 
Wallingford, really represented N. Wallingford. He announces his im- 
portant discovery of this offensive act of reconstruction in the following 
grave language : 

“7.—In the Dorset Convention of the twenty-fifth of September, 1776, 
“Mr Abraham Ives” really represented “ V. Wallingford,” wherever that 
town may have been ; not “ Wallingford,” as these re-constructed Min- 
utes would have us suppose.” 

Well, all we can say about it is that we have heard of but one township 
of Wallingford in Vermont, and that in the list of members and towns of 
this convention in Slade’s State Papers, (p. 66,) and also in a similar list 
in the Rural Magazine, published in 1795, (Vol. 1, 309,) Mr. Abraham 
Ives is made to represent Wallingford precisely as in the Society’s publi- 
cation, and not N. Wallingford. As our critic requires N. Wallingford 
to be represented, “wherever that town may have been,” it seems he would 
have us suppose that Vermont was honored on that occasion by a carpet- 
bagger from some other state. Somewhat careless work this, for a critic 
in history. ; 


The seven remaining specifications of error discovered by Mr. Dawson, 
relate to the convention of January 15th, 1777, at which the independence 
of the New Hampshire Grants was declared. At the commencement 
of the journal of this convention as given in the Society’s publication 
(p. 87,) it was stated that a part was taken from Slade’s State Papers and ° 
the residue from the manuscript furnished by Judge Phelps. Ira Allen 
was the clerk of the convention, and the manuscript of Dr. Fay, from, 
which Judge Phelps copied, does not purport to have been recorded by 
Dr. Fay, but to be a copy from that of Ira Allen, as may be seen at p. 42. 
- Judge Phelps did not copy from Dr. Fay’s manuscript that portion of the 
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proceedings which had been printed in Slade, but made notes of the 
points in which he saw they varied, and from his notes a few supposed 
errors of the type in Slade yere corrected. In a single instance, of no 
great importance, the text in the State Papers was preferred to the copy 
of Dr. Fay, for reasons which will be given hereafter. 


In further proof of the supposed dishonest purposes of the Editors of 
the Society’s publication, Mr. Dawson insists that they have made two 
men represent one town in the convention, when in reality they were the 
representatives of two—each of a separate town. This grave charge is 
introduced as follows : : 

“8 In the Westminster Convention of January 15, 1777, this version - 
of the Minutes of that body would have us believe that “Lt. Leonard 
Spaulding” and “Lt. Dennis Lockland” jointly represented “ Dummers- 
ton,” and that the town of “Putney” was not represented in that Con- 
vention, by any one; the fact is, that ““Dummerston” had only one Dele- 
gate—“ Lieut Leonard Spalding ”—; that “ Putney” was represented in 
the Convention ; and that “Lieut Dennis Lockland” was her Delegate, 
instead of Dummerston’s.” 

We are very glad Putney as well as Dummerston was represented in 
this convention. It adds to its importance by showing that a larger 
number of towns participated in making the declaration of independence 
than had been supposed. Thanks to the critic for furnishing the “ Ver- 
montese” with this “‘new weapon for their use in the contest with the 
phantoms from New York.” ‘The error in the publication was copied 
from Slade’s State Papers, where we suppose it must have been innocently 
made, by either the copyist or the printer. Lest Mr. Dawson’s authority 
be doubted, we add that in this case he has stated the fact. The Ver- 
mont Almanac and Register for 1795, printed at Windsor by Alden 
Spooner, confirms Mr. Dawson’s statement. 7 


SPECIFICATION No. 9 charges that Joseph Williams and not “Josiah” 
Williams represented Pownal in this convention, which is doubtless true, 
as we find the name given as Major Joseph Williams by both Slade and 
Spooner. “Josiah” was a wrong reading of the manuscript copy, not 
chargeable to the Editors. 


Mr. Dawson’s next SPECIFICATION is as follows : 


“10.—The re-constructed Minutes of the same Convention present a 
formal introduction of seven lines, to the Report on what is, in fact, Ver- 
mont’s Declaration of Independence—certainly, as far as Vermont is con- 
cerned, an instrument of the first importance, as material for history— 
the original Minutes of the Convention itself, which constitute the origi- 
nal record of the paper, presented no such introductory matter, nor any 
other—our friends of the Committee to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


It was stated by the Committee at the commencement of the proceed- 
ings of this convention of January 1777, at page 37, that the part of the 
journal, which is here complained of, was copied from Slade’s State Pa- 
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pers, and if Mr. Dawson looked into the declaration of independence as 
printed in that volume, he must have found those seven lines precisely 
as in the Sdciety’s publication. He was not a stranger to Mr. Slade’s 
work. In his subsequent specification, No. 12, he speaks of Mr. Slade’s 
“well known Vermont State Papers,” and proceeds at once to make an 
important quotation from that work. The first six lines of the quotation 
are from the same page (69) on which the above “formal introduction” com- 
plained of is printed. We are, therefore, justified in assuming that Mr. 
Dawson did know, very well knew, that his proscribed introductory mat- 
ter had been in print in that “well known” work for nearly fifty years. 
But with this knowledge he chose to treat the origin of those seven lines 
as a mystery, and to speak of them as if his “friends of the committee ” 
had surreptitiously foisted them, for some sinister purpose, into their vol- - 
ume. He asserts positively, that “the original minutes of the conven- 
tion presented no such introductory matter.” We deny his authority 
thus to speak. We deny that he has in his possession the original min- 
utes of this convention, and therefore controvert his assertion that the in- 
troductory matter was not in the original minutes. We confidently 
believe it was there, and shall continue in that belief until Mr. Dawson 
proves the contrary by the production of the original minutes. 
We suppose the manuscript, which Mr. Dawson calls the original min- 
utes, is the book of Dr. Fay which was seen and copied by Judge Phelps 
sas before stated. Of this convention of January 1777, Iva Allen and not 
Dr. Fay was the Clerk, and at the end of its proceedings in Dr. Fay’s 
book, as copied by Judge Phelps and printed in the Society’s volume, 
page 42, it is certified, not as the original minutes, but as “A true copy 
from the original.” 
The introductory matter complained of is in the following words : 


“ To the honorable convention of representatives from the several towns on 
the west and east side of the range of Green Mountains, within the New- 
Hampshire Grants, in convention assembled: 

Your committee, to whom was referred the form of a declaration set- 
ting forth the right of the inhabitants of said New Hampshire Grants 
have, to form themselves into a separate and independent state, or gov- 
ernment, beg leave to report, viz. :” 


That these introductory words were in the report as originally made to 
the conyention there can be no reasonable doubt, and we think as little 
that they would be copied into the journal, as was the introductory mat- 
ter to the report of another committee on the next page of the journal. 
This “formal introduction” is found in a copy of the proceedings pub- 
lished as long ago as 1823. It seems much more likely that they were 
omitted by Dr. Fay in his copy from Ira Allen’s minutes, either by ac- 
cident or from the belief that they might be properly left out, than that 
any one had undertaken to prepare them without authority to be inser- 
ted in Mr. Slade’s publication. They were, indeed, merely formal, and 
. Q% 
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do not alter the meaning of the proceedings in any degree whatey- 
er, and why Mr. Dawson, even if he had been ignorant of their an- 
tiquity, should undertake to magnify their insertion in the Society’s vol- 
ume into an offence against historical integrity, is a question which he 
alone can solve. 


The next CHARGE OF RECONSTRUCTION is as follows : 


11.—“In the same important instrument, as originally recorded, a 
most important extract from the Journals of the Continental Congress, 
certified by the Secretary of that Congress, was introduced, as the foun- 
dation of the Convention’s proposed action on that subject ; in the re- 
constructed Minutes, the record of that resolution is changed in its terms, 
and the verification of the Secretary is altogether omitted —a curious 
and significant coincidence. ”’ 

The part of the Society’s work, here complained of, is copied literally 
from Slade’s State Papers without diminution or addition, as Mr. Dawson 
well knew, and if it contains evidences of “reconstruction,” he also 
knew they were of too great antiquity to be chargeable to the committee 
of publication. The “important extract from the Journals of the Con- 
tinental Congress ” is the resolution of that body of May 15, 1776, which 
is copied from Slade in the following words : 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the respective assemblies and 
conventions of the United Colonies, where no government sufficient to_ 
the exigencies of their affairs, has been heretofore established, to adopt 
such government as shall, in the opinion of the representatives of. the 
people, best conduce to the happiness and safety e their constituents in 
particular, and of America in general.” 

Mr. Dawson’s charge is quite indefinite, but on thorough examination 
we are satisfied it can be no other than the discovery by him, after dili- 
gent search, that the word heretofore which precedes the word established, 
in the resolution, and which is thus copied from Slade, is printed hitherto 
in the Journal of Congress. We are unable to find any other change in 
the terms of the resolution. To be sure this does not make the slightest 
change in the meaning of the resolution, the governments which had 
been “heretofore established” being those and those only which had been 
“hitherto established.” But Mr. Dawson considers this altogether harm- 
less change made in print nearly fifty years ago, which there could never 
have been any motive for making, and which could not have been other- 
wise than accidental, as of sufficient importance to sustain a charge of a 
dishonest purpose in “his friends of the committee.” The committee 
he would insinuate wickedly changed the terms of the resolution by sub- 
stituting the word heretofore for hitherto, and then to soften their condem- 
nation if detected, suppressed the Secretary’s verification of the resolu- 
tion, which is in Slade (77,) but not in the report quoted from Slade (69). 
These two acts, we suppose, constitute the pith and point, if there be any, 
of the “ curious and significant coincidence ” with which his charge con- 
cludes ; and allthis, when Mr. Dawson had full knowledge that the com- 
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mittee had nothing to do in originating the changes of which he 
complains. He must have been extremely anxious to discover an oc- 
casion for fault finding, or he could never have resorted to so flimsy | a 
pretense for it. 


CHARGE No. 12.—Mr. Dawson in his specification No. 12 makes a 
quotation of some length from the declaration of independence of the 
New Hampshire Grants, as printed in Mr. Slade’s work, which he styles 
Mr. Slade’s “well known Vermont State Papers,” to show that the new 
State was therein called “ New Connecticut alias Vermont,” and he also 
refers to the beforementioned manuscript from which Judge Phelps cop- 
ied as containing the same two names, in which he is doubtless correct. 
In the copy in the Society’s volume the words “alias Vermont” were 
omitted and in their place were inserted two brackets, and between them 
was a sufficient space to cofttain the words, with a reference to a foot 
aie thus—[ : j—which note was as follows : 

“‘ Here in the copy in Slade’s State Papers the words alias Vermont are 
inserted ; but that they could not have been in the original declaration 
appears from the subsequent use of the name New Connecticut alone, 
and from the proceedings in the convention of the 4th of June following, 
where the name was changed to Vermont. I. Allen’s Vt., p. 79, and 
HH. Halls Vt., p. 239; 297.” 

Mr. Dawson discovers, in this suggestion of error in the two copies of 
the declaration, a very great outrage. He says that both the before men- 
tioned copies—from Slade and Phelps—were “before the committee 
when it issued this reconstructed record ; and we confess,” he says, “we 
are not acquainted with the principle which warranted the committee, in 
the face of the two distinct copies of the original, to not only omit from 
its version of the Minutes the words “alias Vermont,” but to discredit 
the fidelity of the only text which it employed, by doubting the exis- 
tence of the words elsewhere,” and he concludes his condemnation of 
this act of the committee, with the sad reflection that “ Such is Vermont 
history, as written by Vermont historians.” There was certainly no at- 
tempt of the Committee in this case to practice a deception in regard to 
the name, and whatever may be thought of the credit to which their sug- 
gestion — that the alias Vermont was not in the original declaration — 
is entitled, it is presumed there are few persons besides Mr. Dawson who 
will be disposed to treat it as furnishing ground for any special stigma 
upon Vermont or Vermont historians. 

We will now proceed to give, as briefly as we can, some reasons for the 
belief that the words alias Vermont were not in the original declaration. 
In the language found in the Vermont State Papers and quoted by Mr. 
Dawson, the territory of the New Hampshire Grants “is hereby declared 
forever hereafter to be considered as a separate, free, and independent 
jurisdiction or state ; by the name, and forever hereafter to be called, 
known and distinguished by the name of New Connecticut, alias Vermont.” 
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The idea that the convention should solemnly resolve and enter on their 
record of the formation of anew state for all time, that it should forever 
thereafter have and be called by two names, or by either of two, as any 
and every person pleased, is, certainly, in a very high degree improbable. 
We suppose it more probable that the first name of the state was New 
Connecticut only, and that after the name had been changed to Vermont, 
the words alias Vermont were added by way of explanation that New 
Connecticut had become Vermont, and without the expectation that the 
added words would be treated as part of the original record. That 
the “alias Vermont” could not have been in the original declaration 
seems to be very clearly indicated by the evidence referred to in the fore- 
going note, which we will now introduce : 

1.—The declaration was adopted by the 10th vote of the conve 
after which New Connecticut is twice given in the Journal as the name 
of the State, and no further mention is made of Vermont ,—thus : 


“12th. Voted, That the Declaration of New Connon be inserted in’ 
the newspapers. 

13th. Voted, That Captain Heman Allen, Col. Thomas Chandler, and 
Nathan Clark, Esq. , be a committee to prepare the Declaration for the 
Press as soon as may be. 

14th. Voted, That Doct. Jonas Fay, Col. Thomas Chitienden, Doct. 
Reuben Jones, Col. Jacob Bailey and Capt. Heman Allen be the Dele- 
gates to carry the Remonstrance and Petition. to the Hon. Continental 
Congress and further to negotiate business in behalf of New Oonnecti- 

cut.”—Vt. Hist. Collections, Vol. 1, p. 41. 


2.—The revised declaration, as prepared for the Press in pursuance of 
the 13th vote of the convention, was published in the Connecticut Cour- 
ant for March 17, 1777, which revised declaration concludes in these 
words, “ The said State hereafter to be called by the name of New Con- 
necticut.”—Ibid, p. 47. 

3.—The January convention of 1777 adjourned to meet at Windsor the 
4th day of the following June. The proceedings of this convention com- 
mence as follows : 

“ NEw HAMPSHIRE GRANTS (alias) ' 

NEw CONNECTICUT. Windsor, June 4, 1777. 

Convention opened according to adjourument, &c.”—Ibid, p. 48.) 

The following are extracts from the Journal of the further proceedings 
of this convention ; which were altogether inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion that the name Vermont could have been in any way used at its pre- 
vious meeting. 

“STATE OF VERMONT, 
In General Convention, Windsor, June 4, 1777. ‘ 

Whereas this convention did at their session in Westminster, the 15th 
day of January last, among other things declare the district of land com- 
monly called and known by the name “of the New Hampshire Grants to 
be “a free and independent state capable of regulating their own inter- 


nal police in all and every respect whatsoever, ‘and that it ets V— 
ter be known by the name of New Connecticut. am * * 
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ee gs) and Whereas, this convention have been informed that a dis- 
trict of land lying on the Susquehanna river, has been heretofore and is 
no known by the name of New Connecticut» which was unknown to 
them until sometime since the declaration at Westminister aforesaid ; 
and as it would be inconvenient in many respects for two separate dis- 
tricts on this continent to have the same name : 

Resolwed, Therefore, unanimously, that the said district described in 
the preamble to the declaration at Westminster, aforesaid, shall now 
hereafter be called and known by the name of VERMONT. »_ Ibid, p- 50. 

Afterwards at the same convention the question was proposed whether 
the members would proceed to business on the former declaration at 
Westminster, “with this alteration only, that instead of New Connecticut ° 
the said district should ever be known by the name of Vermont,” and it was 
voted by the 71 members present in the affirmative.—Ibid, p. 51. 

The official proceedings of these two conventions, of January and June 
1777, seem conclusively to show that the first name given to the state 
must have been New Connecticut only, and that afterwards the name Ver- 
mont was substituted for it. 


4,—Further, Ira Allen, who, as we have seen, was clerk of the January 
Convention at which this declaration of independence was made, gives 
in his History of Vermont the substance of it in nearly the same lan- 
guage as it is in Slade’s State Papers, in which it is declared that the 
state is “to be forever hereafter called, known and distinguished by the 
name of New Connecticut,” without any mention of Vermont. Mr. Al- 
-len also afterwards says that the name Vermont was given to the state 
by Dr. Thomas Young of Philadelphia, and that the delegates of the Jan- 
uary convention, who had been appointed to present their declaration to 
the Continental Congress,—‘ Fay, Chittenden, Allen and Jones,—re- 
turned from Congress, without the decision of that body on their petition 
in behalf of the inhabitants, and brought with them Dr. Young’s letter 
printed and published at Philadelphia, addressed to the inhabitants of 
VERMONT.” —Allen’s Vt., 79, 86, and Vt. Hist. Collections, Vol. 1, 375, 379. 
The true history of the change of name is doubtless the followin 
When the delegates arrived at Philadelphia they learned that the name 
New Connecticut had already been appropriated for another territory, 
and saw the necessity of changing it. On consultation with Dr. Young 
they approved of his recommendation of the name Vermont, and agreed 
to favor its adoption. In their petition to Congress, which was presented 
the 8th of April 1777, they did not, therefore, mention any name for their 
new state. Doct. Young’s letter, with which they returned to Vermont, 
bore date the 11th of April 1777. All the delegates were members of 
the following June convention, and participated in making the change 
of the name of the state from New Connecticut to Vermont agreeably 
to their previous understanding with Dr. Young. 
e have perhaps occupied more space in the consideration of this 
question than it deserved. It has nothing whatever to do with the old 
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controversy between New York and Vermont, for as regarded that, the 
name assumed by thé new state was quite immaterial. We are unable to 
account for Mr. Dawson’s hot indignation at the innocent suggestion of 
the committee of publication in this matter, but upon the supposition — 
which indeed derives support from what he has long been attempting — 
that he considers himself engaged in a mission to discredit and condemn 
all Vermont history whatever. 

We trust sufficient evidence has been adduced to show that the sugges- 
tion that the first name of the new state was New Connecticut, without 
an alias, was not rashly and inconsiderately made. 


Mr. Dawson’s 13th COMPLAINT is as follows : 


“13,.—The latter part of the Report or Declaration of Vermont’s In- 
dependence, is so perfectly muddled —there are not less than five seri- 
ous errors, affecting the sense, within the last six lines — that no one 
except an expert in Vermont history, can possibly understand it, accu- 
rately.” 

The language in the Society’s Volume is the same as in Slade’s State 
Papers, and as we are unable to discover the “ five serious errors ” spoken 
of, we pass over this specification without further notice. 


The final crushing CHARGE OF RECONSTRUCTION is as follows : 


“14.—Messrs. John Sessions and Simeon Stephens were the two Rep- 
resentatives from Cumberland County, in the convention of the State of 
New York, whom the insurgents in Vermont directed to withdraw from 


Ae 


that body ; Messrs. John Sessions and Simon Stephens, are said in this 
reconstructed record, to have thus officiated as such Representatives, in 
the Legislature of New York, of which State Vermont was then a part.” 

We take issue with Mr. Dawson and say, that Simeon Stephens was not 
a member of the New York Convention, as asserted by him, but that Si- 
mon Stephens (or rather Simon Stevens, as the latter name was usually 
spelled,)-was. And for proof we refer him to volume 1, page 515, of the 
Journal of the New York Convention published at Albany in 1842, where 
in the Journal for July 9, 1776, he will find the following entries, viz. : 

“The Deputies from Cumberland county attending, produced a certifi- 
cate, signed by James Clay, chairman of the county committee, and dat- 
ed at Westminster the 28th of June last ; whereby it appears that Colo. 
Joseph Marsh, Simon Stevens and John Sessions, have been duly elec- 
ted to represent said County in this Congress, and invested with full 
powers of legislation, &c. 

Ordered, That the Deputies from Cumberland county take their 
seats. 

Tt appears also from B. H. Hall’s History of Eastern Vermont, pages 
258, 263 and 787, that Simon and not Simeon Stevens was the delegate to 
the New York convention, whom the Vermont convention of January 
1777 “directed to withdraw from that body.” B.H. Hall gave many par- 
ticulars in the life of Simon Stevens, and among them his residence in 
Springfield. Simon Stevens represented Springfield in the Vermont 
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State Convention of January 1791, which adopted the Constitution of 
the United States. The delegates signed the resolution of adoption, and 
the original paper, with the autograph of Simon Stevens, is in the possession 
of one of the “ Editors” of the Society’s publication. So much for the 
overweening confidence of Mr. Dawson in Simeon Stephens, and in his 
own infallibility. ’ 


We have now gone through with the examination of all the evidence 
brought forward by Mr. Dawson to fasten upon the Vermont Historical 
Society the charge of undertaking to impose upon the public a false and 
fraudulent account of the early proceedings of the people of their state, 
in order, as he would have his readers believe, that their conduct towards 
the government of New York, in their ancient controversy, might ap- 
pear ina more favorable light than the facts as they really existed would 
warrant. We have seen that he has utterly failed to adduce a particle of 
proof to sustain the charge ; that the most important of the changes al- 
leged by him to have been made from what he calls “ the original record,” 
have no existence in point of fact, and that the residue are so trifling 
and insignificant as to preclude any supposition that they could have 
been made for any sinister purpose whatever, consisting of such changes 
as the substitution of one vowel for another in the spelling of the first 
or second name of some unknown person ; by the use of one figure for 
another in a date of the month, or the omission or the insertion of an 
unimportant or synonimous word, which makes no alteration in the 
meaning —all of which ‘changes any unprejudiced reader, if he noticed 
them, would at once have set down as accidental errors of the copyist 
or of the type —such errors indeed as an industrious critic might find 
in the most carefully prepared work — such as are, in fact, found in Mr. 
Dawson’s own criticism quite as frequently as in the pages of the Socie- 
ty’s publication which he condemns. 

The hostile temper of Mr. Dawson towards “ the Vermontese,” and 
his predetermination to find something to complain of against them, are 
as clearly exhibited in the language of his criticism, as its destitution of 
facts to sustain it is shown to have been. The standing program of his 
Magazine, which is printed on its covers, states that it will contain, 
among other things, “ Carefully prepared and impartial notices of New 
Books and Engravings, especially those relating to the History, Antiqui- 
ties or Biography, of America.” If his present article on the volume 
of the Vermont Historical Collections is to be taken as a fair specimen 
of his “ carefully prepared and impartial notices of new books,” the aid 
to be expected from this department of his Magazine in the elucidation 
of American history cannot be very great. 

After the full exposure which has been made of the fallacy of Mr Daw- 
son’s criticism, it may be pleasant to read his concluding tirade against 
Vermont history and Vermont historians. It is as follows : 
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“There are many other errors which we have not space enough to al- 
lude to; but we have said enough to show how entirely useless this por- 
tion of the volume is, as an authority in historical inquiry. It may serve 
the purpose for which it was probably intended among those who read 
the history of Vermont from the Vermontese stand-point ; but to those 
who read history for the purpose of ascertaining what the truth is con- 
cerning those, within the recognized territory of New York, who refused 
obedience ,to the laws and public officers of the state of which they 
openly professed to be citizens —of those in fact, who led all others in 
the grave offence of secession from a recognized government, exercising 
legal and publicly-recognized authority over them, some other authority 
will be requisite. These, probably, will not be contented with either 
Vermont history or Vermont historians, as the former is now written, 
and as the latter now write. ” 

This is not a proper occasion for discussing with Mr. Dawson,the mer- 
its of the old controversy between Vermont and New York, which en- 
ded in the acknowledgement of the independence of the former by the 
latter. Mr. Dawson, as often as he has taken occasion to assail Vermont- 
ers and Vermont history, has never got beyond the argument that is 
stated in the above paragraph, that the Vermonters were criminally 
wrong, because they “refused obedience to the laws and public officers 
of the state of which they openly professed to be citizens.” It does not 
seem ever to have occurred to him that there might be an important 
question beyond that, viz.: Whether the actual and threatened oppressions 
of the New York government were not such as to justify their disobedience ? 
He does not appear to see that this question arises in the case of New 
York against Vermont precisely as it did between Great Britain and her 
colonies, and that Vermonters did not, as he states, take the lead of “all 
others in the grave offence of secession from a recognized government, 
exercising legal and publicly-recognized authority over them,” but only 
followed the example and lead of the American colonies in their seces- 
sion from Great Britain,—the secession of the colonies having taken place 
July 4, 1776, while that of Vermont did not occur until the following 
January. In this and*such like condemnation of the Vermonters, he 
merely repeats the argument of the old English Tories against the 
colonists, who equally with the Vermonters had refused. obedience 
to the laws of a “recognized government” to which they acknowledged 
themselves to be legally subjected. If Mr. Dawson should ever get be- 
yond the point of calling the Vermonters hard names, and should un- 
dertake to show that the conduct of the New York government, in 
endeavoring to deprive the Vermont settlers of the lands they had hon- 
estly purchased and improved, for the benefit of a set of New York city 
speculators, was right and just, and ought to have been submitted to, we 
shall be glad to see his evidence and read his argument. We are in- 
clined to think he would find it rather an ugly business, and that he will 
not vertture upon it. 


We are well aware that in any controversy with the Editor of the His- 
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torical Magazine, we Vermonters stand on greatly unequal terms. His 
article is extensively circulated through the country, while this refuta- 
tion of it will be seen by comparatively few persons. His hitherto un- 
ceasing hostility is not likely to be conciliated by this expose of the 
injustice and absurdity of his attacks, and we may expect a continuance 
of them, with perhaps increased violence. We shall probably be con- 
tent to rest under any further imputations he may cast upon us, without 
reply. His seemingly uncontrollable propensity to impugn the motives 
and assail the integrity, as well as to misrepresent the conduct and ar- 
guments of those who fail to concur in his opinions and share his antip- 
athies, cannot but be well known to his readers, and we confidently trust 
they will be prepared to make due allowance for this unhappy weakness 
of his, and will estimate what he may say at just about its actual value. 
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RIEDESEL.—Almost uniformly this name has been printed in both 
volumes—* Reidesel ”—erroneously. 


VOL. I., xviiii—The officers were elected in October, 1869; and by 
an act of the General Assembly, Noy. 9, 1869, the Secretary of State, 
GEORGE NicHots of Northfield—the Auditor of Accounts, Du@ALD 
STEWART of Middlebury—and the State Librarian, CHARLES REED of 
Montpelier, were made ex officio Members of the Society, and of the 
Board of Curators thereof. Pursuant to this act, the ex officio Mem- 
bers and Curators, for the term from October 1870 to October 1872, are 
GEORGE NICHOLS of Northfield, WairmaNn G. FERRIN and CHARLES 
REED of Montpelier. 


VOL. I., 10.—The word “prosecute,” line one, should probably be pro- 
ceed. 


VoL. 1., 11.—Article third of Warrant—see VOL. I., x. 


VOL. 1., 37.—In the list of Members of the Westminster Convention 
Lieut. Leonard Spaulding should have been printed as sole Member for 
Dummerston, and Lieut. Dennis Lockland as Member for Putney. In 
the same Convention, Major Joseph Williams, and not “ Josiah,” was 
member for Pownal.—VOL. 1., 38. See VOL. II., xvi. 


VOL. 1.,40.—The reference, note 1, should be to H. Hall’s Early His- 
tory of Vermont, 239, 497. 


VoL. 1., 74.—Verse 22 of the 31st chapter of Job is evidently omitted, 
and the word “lift” in v. 21 should be lifted. The discourse was extem- 
poraneous, and the copy for the printer originally was by the author con- 
fessed to be “hurried into the world,” and “ undigested.” 


VOL. 1., 113.—The title page there inserted was either from an edition 
subsequent to the first, or supplied by conjecture to an imperfect copy. 
By another favor of Hon. JAmMEs H. PHELPS of West Townshend, a 
true copy has beenfurnished. The reader will observe that the title was 
really an introduction to and explanation of the purpose of the phamph- 
let. The true title was as follows : 


*4 


S.O0 M E 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS, 


AND 
SHORT ARGUMENTS, 
ON A 


SMALL PAMPHLET, 


Dated in the Convention of the REPRESENTATIVES of the 
Srare of New-York, October 2, 1776, and sent from said 
ConvENTION to the County of CUMBERLAND, 


PAN aD 


Some REASONS given, why the District of the New-Hampshire 
Grants had best be a STATE. 


By IRA ALLEN. 


HAR THOR D. 


Printed by EBENEZER WATSON, near the 
GREAT BRIDGE. 


M.DCCLXXYVII. 


Additions and Corrections to Vols. I. and I. XXVli 


VoL. 1, 14.—The extract from the London Courant of April 23, 1782, 
referred to in the text, is the same as the extract from a letter dated Jan. 
5, 1782, and transmitted to the NeW York Assembly by Goy. Clinton. 
It will be found on pages 257-258 of this volume. 


VOL. I., 412-413, and Vou. 11., 94, 97.—Henry B. Dawson’s Historical 
Magazine, for Jan. 1871, contains a copy of the record of the Charlestown 
Convention of January 1781, which was furnished by Captain W. F. 
Goopwin, U. 8. A. It shows that LUKE KNOWLTON was an active 
member of the Convention, and the name of STEPHEN R. BRADLEY 
does not appear in it. Knowlton was in Philadelphia, as agent of the 
adherents to New York in Windham County, in September 1780, when 
the scheme for the East Union was devised. STEPHEN R. BRADLEY and 
TRA ALLEN were there at the same time. Allen alone was sent by the 
Governor and Council to the Charlestown Convention, with credentials 
as delegate from the town of Sunderland, and was very influential in it, 
though he did not act as a delegate. It is pretty certain, therefore, that 
IrA ALLEN and LUKE KNOWLTON were the originators of the East 
Union of 1781. The record of the Charlestown Convention is reserved 
for Vou. 11.—See Harly History, 312, 337-8338. 


VoL. I., 394, 413. Vot. 11., 56, 97-99.—The “ Mason Grant” or “line,” 
so often referred to, is in no place described except as extending sixty 
miles from the seacoast. Nov. 3, 1620, King James granted all of North 
America between the fortieth and forty-eighth degree of latitude, and 
extending from the Atlantic ocean to the Pacific, to the Council of Ply- 
mouth, a land company composed principally of English courtiers and 
merchants. This Council made several grants to Captain John Mason, 
and to him in company with Sir Ferdinando Gorges: 1st, MASONTA, 
March 9, 1621, between Naumkeag (or Salem river) and the Merrimac, 
extending to the head of the latter ; 2d, PRovINCE oF MAINE, Aug. 10, 
1622, between the Merrimac and the Sagadahoc (Kennebec) rivers, run- 
ning sixty miles from the sea coast; 3d, NEw HAampsuire, Noy. 1, 
1629, the territory between the Merrimac and the Piscataqua rivers, 
extending to the head of the first and sixty miles up the last named 
river ; and 4th, LAcontA, Noy. 17, 1629, which seems to have extended 
westward from the then granted Province of Maine to the centre of 
Lake Champlain—thus embracing about two thirds of New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and also Canada to the north bank of the St. Lawrence. 
None of these grants were perfected, however, except the 3d, NEW 
HAMPsHiReE, and it is to this that all the references are made in these 
volumes. This territory extended, on a strict construction, to the pres- 
ent town of Franklin, N. H., and embraced the counties of Rockingham, 
Strafford, Belknap, and parts of Hillsborough, Merrimac, and Carroll. 
Hence when Vermont claimed jurisdiction to the “Mason line,” the 
claim covered all the rest (about two thirds) of New Hampshire.—See 
Bancrott’s Hist. of the U. S., vol. 1., 272; Provincial Papers of New Hamp- 
shire, vol. 1., 5, 12, 38, 40; and New Hampshire Hist. Soc., vol. 11, 272. 


VoL. 11, 5.—Note 4 is inaccurate. There were eleven volumes of the 
“ STEVENS PAPERS,” the eleventh being an index to the preceding ten. 
The collection consisted of public documents, letters, &c., copied from 
the archives of neighboring States and the United States, and from the 
papers of leading men in this and other States, official and private, wher- 
ever they could be found. These were chronologically arranged, and 
covered the years 1775 to 1791, both included. The volumes for 1775, 
1776 and 1777, with the index to the whole ten, are still in the possession 
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of the State, but the remaining seven were lost in 1857. Copious notes 
and abstracts had been previously taken, however, by both BENJAMIN 
H. and Hitanp HAL, and these Were used in the Hastern Vermont of 
the former, and the Karly History of the latter ; so that in fact the sub-- 
stance of the most important papers has been preserved. It is probable 
that many of the papers may be recovered, in the collection of the late 
PETER FORCE, Esq., now the property of the United States. The vol- 
umes entitled ‘STEVENS PAPERS” were so called to distinguish them 
from other volumes of manuscripts collected by the late HENRY STE- 
VENS, senior, of which there were about fifty in all, and among them 
were the two folio volumes of the “HALDIMAND PAPERS,” now first 
printed by the Vermont Historical Society. 


VOL. 11., 81.—The word “commissions” (so written in the copy) in line 
four of Gen. Bayley’s letter, should be commissaries. 


Vou. u., 110.—The word “excluded” in line five is printed as in the 
copy. It should be extended. 


VOL. IL, p. 182, and note 4; and p. 195, note 1.—The extract on p. 132° 
is from a journal by Doct. George Smith, (variously written and printed, 
Smith, Smyth, and Smythe.) Though he was one of Haldimand’s com- 
missioners in the negociation, he was in Albany and vicinity from the 20th 
of April to at least the 27th of May 1781, and of course was not present at 
the interview on Isle aux Noix May 8-25, 1781. The journal quoted was 
intended for Gen. Haldimand, but 1t was intercepted and a copy sent to 
Gen. Washington by Gen. Schuyler in a letter dated May 27th 1781. The 
note on p. 195 is therefore wrong. Another paper from Smith was in- 
tercepted at the same time, and a copy of it has this endorsement: “A 
copy of a letter in Doctor Smyth’s handwriting, supposed to Gen. Haldi- 
mand. Intercepted 27th of May 1781.” See Stone’s Life of Joseph Brant, 
vol. 11, 153, 540-543. Mr. Stone prefixed “8th of May” as the date of the 
last two lines of the extract on page 132 of this volume. 


VOL. I1., 133, note 8.—For “ Roger Enos” read Gen. James Clinton. 


* VoL. 11, 165.—The first signature to the letter to the President of Con- 
gress should be Jonas Fay instead of “ Joseph Fay.” See page 138. 


VOL. IL., 213, note 2.—The words—See Index to Stevens Papers, 50— 
should have been added. 


VOL. I1., 243.—“ Hinman Swift” probably should be Col. Heman Swift, 
of Connecticut. See Records of the Revolutionary War, by W.T. R. Saf- 
fell, 433. 


VOL. I1., 253, 293.—The letter commenced on each page should have the 
Hi. prefixed, being of the Haldimand Papers. 


VOL. It., 328.—In the committee on the resolutions of Congress of 5th 
December 1782, “Evans” should be Enos (Roger.) 


VOL. I., 429.—The reference in blank should be—post, 448. 


VoL. 11., 449.—The suggestion that Mr. St. John’s signature was St. 
John de Oreveceeur is manifestly correct. The General Gazetteer (by Doct. 
R. Brooks, revised by Rey. Jedediah Morse, 1816,) locates the town of 
Crevecceur in France, in the Department of the North. Mr. St. John 
was for a time consul for France at the port of New York. 


VOL, 11, 465.—The title of the page should be October Session, &e. 


NEGOPLATIONS 


BETWEEN 


VERMONT 


AND 


FREDERICK HALDIMAND, 
GOVERNOR OF CANADA 
AND LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND COMMANDER OF THE BRITISH FORCES THEREIN : 
WITH CONTEMPORANEOUS DOCUMEN?S. 


1779-1788. 


BREBATORY «NOPE. 


Two manuscript volumes of the ‘‘ Stevens Papers,” entitled 
HALDIMAND, in the Secretary of State’s office at Montpelier, con- 
sist mainly of the correspondence and memoranda connected with 
the negotiations between Vermont and the Governor of Canada, 
from January 11, 1779, to March 25, 1783 —-the letter of the 
last date, and the last from Gov. Haldimand -to Vermont, being 
in Williams’s History, but not in the ‘“‘ Stevens Papers.” The 
‘¢ Haldimand Papers,” so called, were furnished by HENRy Ste- 
vens, Jr., for his father, from the late JARED Sparks, who had 
them copied from the Papers of Lord Dorchester, in the Royal 
Institution in London. The Dorchester Collection itself, says 
Mr. STEVENS, was at that time very imperfect. Quite recently 
The Haldimand, or Canada Papers, have been discovered —all 
carefully arranged and bound, in some three hundred volumes. 
They are rich in historic materials, and doubtless contain much 
that Vermont does not yet possess concerning her own history. It 
is believed, however, from a comparison with the account of the 
same transactions in Williams’s History,— which was evidently 
made from papers then in possession of Gov. Chittenden, Ira 
and Ethan Allen, and Joseph Fay,— that Vermont’s manuscript 
collection of The Haldimand Papers, with contemporaneous docu- 
ments from other sources, will give a substantially correct and sat- 
isfactory account of a very interesting and most sharply criticised 
episode in the history of Vermont AS AN INDEPENDENT AND SOVER- 
EIGN State. For this reason the Publishing Committee was de- 
sirous of giving it a place in the Historical Collections of Vermont. 
Learning that Benvamin H. Hatt, of Troy, N. Y., author of the 
Mistory of Eastern Vermont, had procured copies of The Haldi- 
mand Papers, he was informed of the wish of the Society to place 
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them among their collections, and invited to arrange and edit them 
for this volume. Mr. Hall declined to superintend their publica- 
tion, but most courteously and kindly presented the committee his 
manuscript copies, which, verified by those in the Secretary of 
State’s office, have been used under the title ‘* HALDIMAND 
Papers,” in this volume, following the introduction. The Pub- 
lishing Committee has arranged them in chronological order, and 
added such other documents and notes as were deemed relevant. 


MPR ODLU GTO N: 


THE first invitation for the reconciliation of Vermont with 
Great Britain was made March 30, 1780, by Beverly Robinson, 
colonel of a regiment of loyal Americans in New York city, to 
Ethan Allen ; but it was not received by Allen until July of that 
year.t Robinson invited proposals ‘ to the commander-in-chief,” sir 
Henry Clinton, and promised to lay them before him. February 
2, 1781, Robinson again addressed Allen, asserting that he wrote 
“ with more authority,” and “could obtain the terms mentioned 
in the above [first] letter.”’? It is certain that his ‘ authority” 
could not be less than that of sir Henry Clinton. Allen returned 
no answer to either of these letters, but communicated both to 
Congress, in a letter dated March 9, 1781. ‘The first letter of 
Robinson was communicated, immediately after its reception, to 
goy. Chittenden and some confidential persons, who agreed in 
opinion that it was not best to return any answer; but it was 
agreed that the governor should address general Haldimand, 
governor and commander of the British forces in Canada, on the 
subject of a cartel for the exchange of prisoners ; which was ac- 
complished. Gov. Chittenden wrote to gen. Haldimand for 
this purpose in July, according to Williams, [vol. 11, 206,] but 
September 27, 1780, according to a manuscript note by B. H. 
Hall.* October 22, 1780, gen. Haldimand replied, expressing an 


1 Williams’s Vermont, second edition, Vol. mu, 202. In Ethan Allen 
Papers, ms., 375, the date of reception is August. 

* Williams, 11, 204. 

’Tra Allen in Vt. Hist. Col., Vol. 1, 415. 

*B. H. Hall’s ms. memoranda from the Stevens Papers, when they 
were in the possession of the State. Only a catalogue of the Stevens 
ms. volumes after 1777 remains, none of the eight volumes of Revolu- 
tionary Papers having been found since the destruction of the state- 
house by fire in January 1857, 
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unwillingness to comply with the governor’s request under the 
circumstances, but wrote: ‘‘if you will send a proper person with 
full power to major Carleton, at Crown Point or St. Johns, to con- 
fer upon this business, 1 shall authorize the major to receive 
him.” October 26, 1780, having received gen. Haldimand’s 
letter to gov. Chittenden, major Carleton wrote to gen. Hthan 
Allen that he [Haldimand] had authorized capt. Sherwood to 
treat with gov. Chittenden and himself, on the subject of an exchange 
of prisoners.t October 29, 1780, gen. Ethan Allen wrote to 
maj. Webster that he had ‘‘ received a flag from maj. Carleton, 
commanding the British troops at Crown Point, with proposals 
from gen. Haldimand for settling a cartel for the exchange of 
prisoners.”' These letters were all laid before the general assem- 
bly of Vermont, October 31, 1780, and were formally ap- 
proved by both houses ;? and January 15, 1781, gov. Chittenden 
wrote to Gen. Washington: ‘‘ We are about settling a cartel for 
the redemption of our men in Canada as before mentioned.”? 
With this letter, gov. Chittenden sent a copy of his letter to the 
governor of Rhode Island, dated December 12, 1780, in which 
one of the alternatives in the then prospective condition of Ver- 
mont was: “ drdly, be wnder the disagreeable necessity of making 
the best terms with the British that may be im thew power. 
Nearly the same would be the condition of either of the United 
States separately considered from their union, as they would 
be unable to withstand the British power.”’ 


The immediate results were a truce, which covered not only 
Vermont but the frontiers of New York to Hudson river; the 
disbanding of the militia of Vermont; and the retiring of the 
British troops to winter quarters in Canada. Until the truce 
became generally known, the results of it occasioned much sur- 
prise in New York. It was further agreed, that the commis- 
sioners of both parties should meet on the subject of the cartel, 
and go together to Canada. This was attempted, but failed on 


*B. H. Hall’s ms. memoranda. 

*Sent to general Washington by Schuyler, November 12,1780. Wash- 
mgton’s Letters, in U. 8. State Dept., Vol. xnuz, 129. 

*Sparks’s Correspondence of the Revolution, Vol. u11, 209-211. 
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account of the difficulty of getting through the ice on Lake Cham- 
plain. After contending several days with the elements, the 
commissioners separated; but ‘‘ while their men were breaking 
through the ice, much political conversation and exhibits of papers 
took place.”’* Williams is more definite: ‘‘ the British agents 
availed themselves of this opportunity to explain their views, to 
make their proposals, and offer as complete an establishment for 
Vermont, from the royal authority, as should be desired. The 
commissioners from Vermont treated the proposals with affability 
and good humor, and though they avoided bringing anything to a 
decision, the British concluded they were in a fair way to effect 
their purposes.”? ‘The subsequent negotiations at Isle aux Noix, 
between Ira Allen and the British commissioners, as to matters 
beyond settling a cartel, were secret, and even the commander of 
the post had no knowledge of them, although he was associated 
with the British commissioners on the question of an exchange of 
prisoners.3 


These facts show that the public had no knowledge except of a 
truce for a humane and proper attempt to relieve citizens of Ver- 
mont, and its officers and soldiers, who were then prisoners in 
Canada; and the conclusion is that all the suspicion that then 
existed of the patriotism and fidelity of the great body of the 
people of the state, and all the obloquy since drawn from the ne- 
gotiation with Haldimand and cast upon the state, were entirely 
unjust. If any body was really at fault, the number implicated 
was very small. Williams asserted that ‘‘ eight persons only in 
Vermont, were in the secret of this correspondence ;’’4 and Ira 
Allen that, in May, 1781, ‘“‘only eight persons were in the se- 
cret, but more were added as the circumstances required.’ 
Gov. Chittenden, March 4, 1793, furnished the following list of 
persons who were in the secret :4 


Thomas Chittenden, Moses Robinson, Samuel Safford, Ethan 
Allen, Ira Allen, Timothy Brownson, John Fassett, Joseph Fay. 


‘Tra Allen, in Vt. Hist. Col., Vol. 1, 416. 
* Williams, Vol. 11, 206. 

* Vt. Hist. Col., Vol. 1, 421. 

* Williams, Vol. 11, 214. 
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Ira Allen, Robinson, Brownson, Fassett and Fay were council- 
lors in 1781; Safford and Ethan Allen were brigadier generals 
of the Vermont militia; and Ira Allen and Joseph Fay served as" 
commissioners. Major Isaac Clark, who was not named in the 
list, was appointed a commissioner, April 26, 1781, but did not 
serve. ‘¢ One person was better than more,” said Ira Allen, and 
to the conference in May 1781 he went alone. 


Williams paid a handsome and just tribute to the patriotism of 
these men; to the purity of their motives, however doubtful was 
the policy when they adopted it; to their sound judgment, as 
proven by the result ; and bore strong testimony to the patriotism 
of the people of the state. ‘“ But so odious were the British pro- 
ceedings and government, at that time, to the people of America, 
that it was with difficulty the people of Vermont could be kept 
quiet, under the idea of a correspondence carried on with the Brit- 
ish, though known to be for their protection. Once or twice, there 
were small insurrections, to demand explanations; and nothing 
but the well known and strong attachment of the gentlemen con- 
cerned, to the independence of Vermont and America, could 
have preserved them from open violence and destruction.”* This 
was the testimony of a good man concerning men personally 
known by him. 


Tra Allen gave a vivid picture of the “ forlorn situation of the 
state, torn by intestine divisions and the intrigues of her enemies 
in congress ;”’ exposed utterly to the mercy of the British at the 
north ; abandoned by congress, to be a prey ‘to the New York 
monopolists, who were then taking every measure that the malig- 
nancy and avarice of human nature could suggest, for the 
destruction of the people of Vermont.’ But “ the genius of Ver- 
mont was fruitful in resources; even in the gulf of difficulties, 
and on the verge of ruin, she waxed strong, extended her wings, 
and made herself known among the nations of the earth.” This 
was his preface to the history of the negotiations for an armistice, 
in May 1781.7 


1 Williams, Vol. 11, 214, 215. 
2 Vt. Hist. Col., Vol. 1, 419, 420. 
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A very careful synopsis and interpretation of the negotiation is 
given by Hiland Hall," in the thirty-second chapter of the “ Karly 
History of Vermont,’ with some documents not contained in the 
Haldimand Papers. One of these documents distinctly places the 
defense of the gentlemen engaged, on the ground of “a neces- 
sary political manceuvre to save the frontiers of this state ;” and 
the other justifies letters ‘‘ purporting an intention of this state’s 
becoming a British province,” as a “ political proceeding to pre- 
vent the British forces from invading this state, and being a nec- 
essary step to preserve this state from ruin.’’? 

The reader is now to try the early statesmen of Vermont on more 
complete testimony, and with a calmer judgment, than could be 
possessed by any body at the time of the negotiation, or indeed by 
any body until a recent date. 

The temptation was offered to Vermont, by the . British cabinet, 
in the execution of a policy deliberately adopted, with two views: 
first, if possible, to reconcile all the colonies to Great Britain; 
and next, to detach state by state, so as ultimately to force un- 
willing states into submission by their weakness. It was a policy 
perfectly understood at the time by Congress, to whom the fact 
of the actual offer of the temptation to Vermont, by British 
agents, was communicated in March 1781 by Ethan Allen, with 
this significant notice: “I am fully grounded in opinion, that 
Vermont has an indubitable right to agree on terms of a cessation 
of hostilities with Great Britain, provided the United States per- 
sist in rejecting her application for union with them.” Ira Allen’s 
mission to Isle aux Noix was in May following. Still earlier, in 
January preceding, Washington had been not only informed that 
Vermont was negotiating for an exchange of prisoners, but warned 
that the exigencies of the state were such that it might be forced 
to make terms with the British. WLooking at the whole transac- 
tion as a piece of diplomacy, designed on the one hand to protect 
Vermont, and indeed New England and New York specially, and 
the country generally, from an army in Canada which could not 
have been resisted, and on the other hand to induce Congress to 
admit the independence of Vermont— our judgment of its justice 


*From the Stevens Papers. * Early History of Vt., 363, 366. 
D) 
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to Great Britain and to Congress, and of its necessity for Ver- 
mont, should be determined by the facts of the case. The leading 
facts, preceding May 8-25, 1781, will now be summarily stated, - 
and to The Haldimand Papers will be added contemporaneous 
documents and facts in the history of Vermont. 


THE CONCILIATORY POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
In 1778-1779. 


George the Third to Lord North. 


1778. ‘You must remember, that before the recess I 
Jan. 31, strongly advised you not to bind yourself to bring for- 
ward any plan for restoring tranquility to North Amer- 
ica, not from any absurd ideas of uneonditional submission, 
which my mind never harboured, but from foreseeing that whatever 
can be proposed will be liable not to bring America back to 
her attachment, but to dissatisfy this country, which so cheerfully 
and handsomely carries on the contest, and has a right to have 
the struggle continued till convinced that it is vain. Perhaps 
this is the minute, that you ought to be least in a hurry to pro- 
duce a plan, from the probability of a declaration of war from 
France ;” and again, “ I do not mean to reject all ideas, if a for- 
eign war should not arise this session, of laying a proposition be- 
fore Parliament.” 
When it appeared from private information, that war 
Feb.9. with France had become inevitable, the King expresses 
his anxiety, before “the veil was drawn off by the 
court of France,’ that Lord North should “not delay in bring- 
ing in his proposition.””* 


Lord North’s Speech in the House of Commons on Tuesday, the 
17th of February, on communicating a Plan of Reconetliation 
with the American Colonies. — [Evtracts. | 

At the opening of the present session on the first 

Feb.17. day, [November 18, 1777,] during the debate upon the 
address to his Majesty, I told the House, that in my 

opinion terms might be made with the colonies, short of uncondi- 


1Sparks’s Life and Writings of Washington, Vol. v1, 533. 

2 Two treaties between France and the United States, one of amity 
and commerce, the other of defensive alliance against England, had 
been signed in Paris, three days before — February 6, 1778. 
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tional submission, and that the time of making them was the mo- 
ment of victory. I said this, thinking that the victory gained by 
Sir William Howe was more decisive than it really was, and ig- 
norant, at the time, of the disaster which had fallen on General 
Burgoyne’s army. When the news of that melancholy event ar- 
rived, I was struck, that the time of proposing terms was past, 
and that the first point to be done was the raising of new levies, . 
and a new force. The consequences of that misfortune were un- 
known; the general idea was, that the victorious army would 
march to Philadelphia, and that, flushed with victory, a general 
engagement might have happened, which would have been deci- 
sive. I thought it necessary, therefore, to wait till the end of 
the campaign, till I had a knowledge of all the events of it; it 
is ended, and nothing decisive has happened. The forces of 
Washington are not sufficient to make him quit his defensive 
plan. Our army is great, our navy is great, our men in health, 
in spirits, and well supplied; but the resistance of America is 
greater, and the war has lasted longer than was at first appre- 
hended, much longer than any friend to this country could wish, 
and I do not think that it will end in this campaign. I think our 
forces are sufficient to compel America to accept of reasonable 
terms ; but I make my proposition on this ground, that it is bet- 
ter to offer a concession to the colonies now, which may end the 
contest within the year, than to continue the war for three or 
four years longer, though with the assurance of compleat con- 
quest. In the present situation of affairs, only three propositions 
can be made: 

I. To strengthen our force, and continue the war upon the 
present plan. 

Il. To recall it from America.—And 

Il. 7b offer terms of conciliation to her. 

The first proposition is attended with too great an expence 
of men and money; an expence which conquest itself would not 
balance. The second is, to subscribe to the independency of 
America. The third is that which appears to me best and wisest. 

* * * JT shall therefore propose 1st, An Act of Parliament 
to invest commissioners with very ample powers for this pur- 
pose. * * * he commissioners should be enabled to treat 
on all grievances existing, or supposed to exist, in the laws of the 
colonies, or in the statutes of this realm; on all matters, provi- 
sions, or things,and on all aids and future contributions to be fur- 
nished by the colonies. * * * The colonies have demanded 
to be put in the situation they were in in 1763. I doubt they 
will never be placed exactly in the same situation, but perhaps 
they may be placed in one not much less advantageous, ‘The 
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statutes since that year are many. * * * I would give the 
commissioners full power to take them all into their considera- 
tion, and to suspend such as should be repealed. ‘There is an- 
other provision, which is, perhaps, a matter of convenience only ; 
they should have a power of appointing governors in those colo- 
nies, where his Majesty was used to appoint them. I shall pro- 
pose to limit the duration of this Act to June 1, 1779. If I was 
to stop here, the ‘plan would be certainly defective ; defective in 
not offering an inducement to the colonies to treat with us. They 
must give up their claim of independency ; but to induce them to 
do this, they must be certain of something fixed and decided. If 
it is necessary to hold out an inducement to all the colonies col- 
lectively, it is equally necessary to hold it to each colony in partic- 
ular. ‘Though some may not renounce their independency, some 
may, and it will not be said, that if the commissioners cannot 
treat with all, they shall not treat with any. The colonies must 
have some other inducement than mere hopes. * * * Her 
[ America’s] present situation, as compared with ours, is ten times 
more grievous. Her farmers are ruined ; when all the necessaries 
of life sell at prices the most high, they are compelled to sell the 
produce of their land at a small price in comparison. I was as- 
sured that at Albany, tea, a necessary article there, sold at six- 
teen dollars per pound, and salt at thirty dollars per bushel. 
Thinking that men in this situation will be inclined to peace on 
just and reasonable terms, I move the House for leave to bring 
in the two following bills: 

‘A bill to enable his Majesty to appoint Commissioners to 
treat, consent, and agree on the means of quieting the disorders 
now subsisting in certain of the colonies, plantations, and prov- 
inces of America.’’ Also 

‘“¢ A bill for declaring the intention of the parliament of Great 
Britain concerning the exercise of the right of imposing taxes on 
the colonies, plantations, and provinces of America.” 

The question was then put and agreed to.* 


AER The bills were brought in to the House of Commons, 
and Hebruary 18; passed that House March 2, and the 
Apt. House of Lords on the 9th, and received the royal as- 
sent on the 11th.? April 13, letters patent passed under the seal 
of Great Britain, constituting and appointing Frederick, Harl of 
Carlisle ; Lord Viscount Howe, of Ireland; Sir William Howe, 


'Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. xuvin, 51-55. 
> Commons Journal, A. D. 1776-1778, 712, 780, 807, 814. 
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General of his Majesty’s forces in North America; Wm. Eden, 
Hsq., one of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations ; and 
George Johnson, Hsq., captain in the Royal Navy, to be his 
Majesty’s Commissioners to treat, consult, and agree upon the 
means of quieting the disorders now subsisting in certain of his 
Majesty’s Colonies, Plantations, and Provinces in North America. 
Hight days thereafter, April 21, the Commissioners sailed from 
St. Helen’s for North America.' 


On the 5th of June, the commissioners arrived in 
Delaware river; and on the 9th addressed a letter to 
the president of congress, enclosing their commission from the 
crown. ‘These were laid before congress on the 11th. 


June. 


The commission empowered the commissioners, or any three 
of them, to treat, consult, and agree with such body or bodies pol- 
itic and corporate, or with such assembly or assemblies of men, or 
with such person or persons, as they should think meet and suffi- 
cient for that purpose, of and concerning any grievances existing 
or supposed to exist in the government of any of the colonies re- 
spectively ; to order and proclaim a cessation of hostilities on the 
part of the king’s forces, by sea and land, for such time, and 
under such conditions, as they in their discretion should think 
fit ; to suspend the act of parliament prohibiting trade and in- 
tercourse with certain colonies, and also to suspend for any time 
limited in the act authorizing the commission [June 1, 1779,] all 
acts of parliament passed subsequent to February 10, 1763; to 
erant pardons without limitation; and to appoint governors of 
provinces with all such powers and authorities as governors there- 
tofore appointed by his majesty might or could have exercised. 
The commission concluded with transferring to gen. sir Hmnry 
CLINTON the same powers and authorities delegated to gen. sir 
Wm. Howe, in case the latter should by death or otherwise be 
disabled from exercising the same.? This contingency occurred,3 
and although by its own terms, the act of Parliament of March, 


' Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. XLVI, 188. 
* Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. XLvi11, 364-366. 
* Life and Writings of Washington, Vol. v, 397. 
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1778, was limited to June 1, 1779, it is certain either that sir 
Henry Clinton was continued in office as a peace commissioner 
till a much later period, or that he was specially directed to act. 
with general Haldimand in the negotiations with Vermont. This 
will appear as the correspondence proceeds in this volume, and 
specially under date of February 7, 1781, in lord George Ger- 
maine’s letter to sir Henry Clinton; and April 25, 1782, in a 
summary of dispatches to the Admiralty and American depart- 
ment, noted in the London Courant, in which it said general 
Haldimand transmitted important propositions touching Vermont 
‘to sir Henry Clinton as one of the king’s of Great Britain’s 
commissioners for restoring peace.” 


Congress, through their President, Henry Laurens, 
replied to the commissioners, objecting that their prop- 
ositions were ‘‘ founded on an idea of dependence, which is 
utterly inadmissible,” and declaring “‘ that Congress is inclined 
to peace,”’ and will be “ contented to enter upon a consideration 
of a treaty of peace and commerce, not inconsistent with treaties 
already subsisting,’ [with France,] ‘‘ when the king of Great 
Britain shall demonstrate a sincere disposition for that purpose. 
The only solid proof of this disposition will be an explicit ac- 
knowledgement of the independence of these States, or the with- 
drawing his fleets and armies.’’? 


June 17. 


Without consenting to either of these conditions, the 
commissioners addressed a second letter, professing that 
congress may proceed to negotiate on their own terms, and de- 
manding by what authority the congress assume the prerogative 
of making treaties, and claiming aright to be informed of the 
particulars contained in the treaties with France, intimating that 
the same ought also to be known to the people, that they might 
judge whether such an alliance ought to be a reason for continu- 
ing the war. July 18, congress voted that no answer should 
be returned to this letter.’ 


July. 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. XLVI, 366-367. 
2 Life and Writings of Washington, Vol. v1, 17. 
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The commissioners appealed from congress to the 
people in “ A Maniresto,” in which they offered ‘ to 
the colonies at. large, or separately, a general or separate peace, 
with the revival of their ancient governments, secured against 
any future infringements, and protected forever from taxation by 
Great Britain; concluding with a threat, that if America chose 
to ally herself with France instead of the mother country, ‘ the 
whole nature and future conduct of the war” would be changed. 
‘¢ Under such circumstances, the laws of self-preservation must 
direct the conduct of Great Britain; and if the British colonies 
are to become an accession to France, will direct her to render 
that accession of as little avail as possible to the enemy.’ 


Oct. 3. 


These citations amply prove that, on the failure of making 
terms with congress, the policy of the British cabinet was to 
deal with the states separately, and to reclaim any one or more 
if it were possible. 


That the temptation offered to VERMONT was in the 
Bee line of this policy, conclusively appears by an avowal 
une ll. ’ 
made by lord Grorce GeERMAINE, the Secretary for 
American Affairs, June 11, 1779,—a few months later than the 
date of his lordship’s first letter, on Vermont affairs, which is 
noted in the Haldimand papers. Charged in the House of Com- 
mons with inconsistency in the matter of the commissioners in 
1778, his lordship “‘justified the measures he had taken, and 
proved the consistency of his letters. He owned his aversion to 
treat with the congress, but his hearty desire to treat with the 
provinces separately. He seemed to have no doubt of a success- 
ful end of the war. His speech was much applauded.’ 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. XLYIII, 631-632. 
> Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. XLIX, 628, 
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VERMONT PRIOR TO 1781. 
CONTROVERSY WITH NEW YORK. 


Previous to the year 1765, it was generally understood, in both 
England and America, that the province of New Hampshire ex- 
tended westerly to a line twenty miles east of the Hudson river, and 
to lake Champlain, and thus included the present state of Vermont. 
It was so treated in the correspondence and documents of the Eneg- 
lish ministry and other government officials, and was so represented 
in all the English and American maps.’ In accordance with this 
understanding, Benning Wentworth, governor of New Hampshire, 
from the year 1749 to 1764, granted in the king’s name, to New 
England people, 180 townships of land of about six miles square 
each, situated to the westward of Connecticut river, and eastward _ 
of lake Champlain and such twenty mile line.? By the beginning 
of the year, 1765, the grantees of these townships had made set- 
tlements in many of them, and had spread themselves over a con- 
siderable extent of country. By a proclamation of Cadwallader 
Colden, lieutenant-governor of New York, bearing date April 10, 
1765, the settlers were notified, that the western bank of Connec- 
ticut river, by order of the king and council of the 20th of July 
preceding, was to be the boundary between his two provinces of 
New York and New Hampshire. 

Lieutenant-governor Colden immediately commenced making 
grants in the newly acquired territory, and by the first of Novem- 
ber following, his patents covered a large portion of the lands 
occupied by settlers on the west side of the Green Mountains, 
the patentees being New York city speculators. 

Finding they were likely to be turned out of their possessions 
by the New York patentees, and being unable to obtain any relief 
from the government of the province, the settlers sent an agent 
to England, to represent their case to the king, who, by an order 


‘Early History of Vt., chap. 1 to v1. 

*For a list of these grants see Vt. State Papers, 13-16. 
® Early History, 77-84, and 478. 

* Early History, 77-80. 
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in council of July 24, 1767, forbid the governors of New York, 
‘upon pain of his majesty’s highest displeasure,” from granting 
any more lands in the territory,’ ‘ until his majesty’s further plea- 
sure should be known concerning the same.’’* This peremptory 
command of the king, which was often re-affirmed and never re- 
called, was disregarded by lieut. governor Colden and his succes- 
sors, who, in its direct violation, afterwards made grants of more 
than two million acres of the prohibited lands, some of it to them- 
selves in the names of others, and the residue to their city favor- 
ites and friends. The patent fees to the New York officials for 
the lands granted amounted to more than one hundred and ninety 
thousand dollars, of which the shares of the several governors ex- 
ceeded the following sums, viz., of Mr. Colden thirty thousand, 
governor Moore four thousand five hundred, governor Dunmore four- 
teen thousand, and of governor Tryon seventeen thousand dollars.? 

Numerous suits for ejecting the settlers from their farms were 
brought to trial before the supreme court at Albany in June 1770, 
when the judges declared the New Hampshire charters to be null 
and void, and refused to allow them to be read to the jury. 
Judgments were accordingly rendered for the plaintiffs in all the 
cases. The king was informed, by petition, of this proceeding, 
and the settlers in conventions resolved to resist the execution of 
the judgments by force, if necessary, and to prevent in like man- 
ner any of the New York claimants from surveying or taking 
possession of any lands that had been previously granted by New 
Hampshire, until the king’s further pleasure should be known.3 
Not being otherwise able to execute the judgments in ejectment, 
the sheriff summoned the militia of Albany county as a posse com- 
atatus, and marched them, over three hundred strong, to Benning- 
ton, to put the plaintiffs in possession of the farms of two of the 
defendants, but finding he was to be resisted by an armed force, 
that most of the militia sympathized with the settlers and that all 
were unwilling to act, he prudently withdrew without accom- 
plishing his object.‘ 


1 Vt. State Papers, 20. 

* Vt. Hist. Col., Vol. 1, 147-159. Early Hist. Vt., 98-100. 

* Vt. Hist. Col., Vol. 1, 344-346. Early History Vt., 118-122, 481. 
* Doc. Hist. N. Y., Vol. 1v, 732-743. Harly History Vt., 123-126. 
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From this time forward, the New Hampshire title was main- 
‘tained by the settlers against the New York claimants, who, 
either by force or intimidation, were prevented from making any of ~ 
their grants available. The people west of the Green Mountains 
were practically independent of the New York jurisdiction, goy- 
erning themselves by committees and conventions, in the manner 
afterwards pursued by other communities at the commencement of 
the American revolution.‘ On the other side of the mountain 
there had been a partial submission to the New York authority. 
Colden’s early grants had all been made west of the monntain, 
and in nearly all the townships which had been chartered by New 
Hampshire, before the proprietors could have any opportunity to 
ask for terms on which they might be permitted to retain their 
lands.? But on the east side of the mountain, where the lands 
had been less coveted by the New York speculators, the New 
Hampshire grantees were in many cases allowed to obtain grants in 
confirmation of their New Hampshire titles, though only on the 
payment of enormous and oppressive patent fees, their new title 
being also incumbered with treble the government quit-rent which 
had been exacted by New Hampshire. For these confirmatory 
charters there was no necessity, and no apparent motive on the part 
of the governors to make them, but their craving appetite for the 
patent fees. The grantees were driven to accept them with the 
additional incumbrance, and pay the fees, rather than be de- 
prived of their lands by having them granted to others. Hven on 
this side of the mountain a large portion of the charters re- 
mained unconfirmed, and the deep dissatisfaction of the people 
with the New York government was manifested by their uprising 
to stop the holding of the Cumberland county court, which re- 
sulted in the Westminister massacre of March 13, 1775; and 
also by the proceedings of their convention on the 11th of the 
succeeding April, when it was resolved to petition the king ‘to 
be taken out of so oppressive a jurisdiction, and either annexed 
to some other government, or erected and incorporated into a new 
one,” thus indicating, that odious as the measures of the crown had 
Boo those of New York were felt to be still more intolerable.3 


: Vt. Hist. Ga Vol. 1, 5, 345. 
2 Harly Hist. Vt., 78-80. Vt. Hist. Col., Vol. 1, 151. 
® Vt. State Papers, 55-60. 
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Sympathizing with their brethren of the New England colonies, 
from which they had emigrated, the inhabitants of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants united heartily with them in their armed resistance 
to the oppressive demands of the British ministry. During their 
controversy with the colonial government of New York they had 
entered into a military organization, which, under the name of 
Green Mountain Boys, had successfully defended their lands 
against the assaults of the New York claimants. Within three 
weeks after the breaking out of hostilities at Lexington, these 
men under their old leaders had wrested from the crown the im- 
portant fortresses of Ticonderoga and Crown Point. They were 
also actively engaged in the two trying campaigns of 1775 and 
1776, in Canada under Col. Warner, and on their return were 
formed by congress into a continental regiment under his com- 
mand, and served with credit and distinction throughout the war.? 

During the early period of the revolutionary struggle, the 
controversy with New York appeared to have subsided. The 
colonial government was practically extinct, and no efficient 
substitute had been provided. But when the authority of the 
revolutionary convention began to be acknowledged, it became 
apparent, that towards the people of the New Hampshire Grants, 
the new government would follow in the footsteps of the old; that 
the land-claiming interest was predominant in the convention, and 
also in the New York delegation in the continental congress. In 
both these bodies James Duane, one of the largest land-claimants, 
and long the most formidable antagonist of the settlers, was a lead- 
ing member, and associated with him were the Livingstons and 
other aristocratic landholders and claimants, who had long been 
known as the advocates of ,the New York patents. It was evident 
that these men possessed a controlling influence in the affairs of the 
colony and state, and that no relaxation of former efforts to over- 
throw the New Hampshire titles was to be expected. The com- 
plaints of the New Hampshire settlers were officially declared to 
be ‘“‘ unjust and iniquitous pretences.”’? The convention, on the 
2d of August 1776, unanimously resolved that all quit-rents 


* Journals of Cong., June 23, 1775, and July 5,1776. Early Hist. Vt., 
209, 221. 
* Doc. Hist. N. Y., Vol. rv, 925. 
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which had been reserved to the king had become due to the con- 
vention and state. This would be greatly unjust to the inhabi- 
tants of the New Hampshire Grants, who would thus be compelled 
to pay a most undue proportion of the revenue for the support 
of the government, the lordly proprietors in the old territory of 
New York holding their lands on the payment of merely nominal 
rents.? Mr. Colden in his letter to the Lords of Trade, of Sep- 
tember 26, 1763, in urging the annexation of the territory of 
the New Hampshire Grants to New York, expressed the opinion 
that the revenue to be derived from its quit-rents would be greater 
than that from all the quit-rents of the residue of the province, 
which, considering the exemptions from the tax in the early ex- 
travagant grants of the erown, was probably not an unfair 
estimate.3 

This quit-rent tax was rendered extremely oppressive, especially 
in a new and partially settled country, by the fact that each pro- 
prietor was not only liable for the rent of his own land, but for 
the rent of the whole grant, of which his land might be only a 
fractional part. Thus, the owner of one hundred acres in a 
township of six miles square was holden for the rent of the 
whole twenty-three thousand and forty acres, his farm, in ef- 
fect, being under perpetual mortgage to the government for the 
whole rent, and subject to forfeiture for its non-payment. This 
effort of the New York convention, to make perpetual this odious 
badge of feudal servitude, was felt to be intolerably, unjust and 
oppressive. 

The constitution of New York, which was adopted April 20, 
1777, recognized and affirmed the validity of the land grants 
made by the colonial governors in the name of the king, and thus 
annulled the prior grants of New Hampshire.’ This not only 
bound the courts of the state to decide all suits in favor of the 
New York claimants, but established their titles beyond the con- 
trol of every branch of the government, for even the legislature 


‘Jour. N. Y. Convention, Vol. 1, 554. 
* Vt. Hist. Col., Vol. 1, 119, 120. 

* Col. Hist. N. Y., Vol. vu, 564. 

* Doc. Htst. N. Y., 937-939. 

* Jour. N. Y. Con., Vol. 1, 897, § 36. 
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was powerless to overthrow or disturb grants which the constitu- 
tion had declared to be valid. The New Hampshire grantees and 
settlers were left entirely at the mercy of their land-claiming en- 
emies, from whom none could be expected. The question with 
them was whether they should surrender their homes and farms, 
which they had fairly purchased and made valuable by improve- 
ments, to a set of mercenary speculators, or continue their efforts to 
preserve their property by denying the authority of the government 
which sought to oppress them. They chose the latter alternative, 
believing, in the doctrine of the declaration of independence, that, 
under such circumstances, ‘‘it was their right, it was their duty, 
to throw off such government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security.” This they did by declaring their independence 
of New York, and successfully maintaining it against all oppo- 
sition. ; 

If we consider the instances in which those, who have resisted 
established governments, have been justified by the tribunal of 
history, we shall rarely find a case stronger than that of the New 
Hampshire claimants. Our American revolution can scarcely be 
said to furnish so clear an example of rightful resistance to op- 
pression. The American people revolted from the mother country 
because of the imposition of taxes, which, though small in amount, 
were founded on a principle that would allow the extortion of any 
further sum the parliament might at any time think proper to de- 
mand; thus destroying the security of the residue of their prop- 
erty, and leaving it to the mercy of the government. In the case 
of the inhabitants of the New Hampshire Grants the principle of 
government exaction was carried at once by New York to its 
utmost extent, by requiring, not only a fractional part of their 
property, but demanding as a right the immediate surrender of 
the whole. If revolution were justifiable in the former case, as is 
now universally admitted, it must be deemed at least equally so 
in the latter. 


The people of the New Hampshire Grants were exposed to the 
threatened oppressions of both Great Britain and New York. 
Their danger from the latter was apparently the greatest; but 
they were happily able to make effectual resistance to both. 
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May 8, 1776, the people of the New Hampshire 
Grants presented their first petition to the continental 
congress.’ This document briefly stated the case, and the prayer 
of it was that the dispute with New York might be suffered to lie 
until the restoration of peace to the country would permit an 
equitable decision, and that in the meantime, so as not to preju- 
dice the rights of the people of the Grants, they might be ordered 
to serve in the war for independence under continental authority, 
and as inhabitants of the Grants, and not under the authority or 
as inhabitants of the province of New York. May 30, the com- 
mittee of congress reported a resolution adverse to the material 
part of this prayer, recommending the petitioners “ for the present 
to submit to the government of New York,” adding that this ought 
not to prejudice their rights or be construed to admit the juris- 
diction of New York, and that ultimately the case should be re- 
ferred to proper judges. This was unacceptable to the agent of 
the Grants, and on his suggestion of the want of certain impor- 
tant papers, congress on the 4th of June resolved that he have 
leave to withdraw.? The agent [Heman Allen] subsequently said 
the motion to withdraw was made in order that the delegates 
from New York should not have it in their power to bring the 
matter to a final decision, when the petitioners “had no proper 
delegates in the house.’’3 

The convention at Windsor, January 15-17, which 
declared the independence of Vermont, at the same 
time adopted a declaration and petition to congress, setting forth 
reasons for independence, which were stronger even than those in 
the declaration of congress, July 4, 1776, and praying that the 
declaration may be received, and the district described therein 
ranked among the free and independent American States, and 
delegates therefrom admitted to seats in the grand continental 
congress. ‘This was presented to congress on the 8th of April. 


1776. 


1777. 


* Adopted in convention at Dorset, January 17, 1776. 
> Vermont State Papers, 61-65. Early History, 228. 
* Vt. Hist. Ooll., Vol. 1, 20. 
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On the previous day two letters had been presented from the 
president of the convention of New York, in one of which he 
charged that Vermont had ‘been prevailed on to revolt ;” inti- 
mated that influential men in other states, some of them members 
of congress, had fostered these divisions to dismember New York ; 
and demanded the recall of the commission conferred by Congress 
on Seth Warner, “ especially as this col. Warner hath been con- 
stantly and invariably opposed to the legislature of this state, 
and hath been outlawed by the late government thereof.” The 
second letter declared that the New York Convention was fram- 
ing a firm and permanent system of government,' and that the de- 
fection in Vermont was “by no means general. The county of 
Gloucester,? and a very great part of Cumberland? and Char- 
lotte,* continue steadfast in their allegiance to this government.” 
This letter asserted that there was not the least prospect that 
Warner could raise a number of men which could be an object of 
public concern. Later, the president of the council of safety 
of New York repeated the report and belief that members of 
congress were countenancing Vermont —“ a faction in the north- 
eastern part of the state” which ‘have declared themselves 
independent. Although we apprehend no great difficulties in re- 
ducing these factious spirits to obedience and good order, by the 
justice and vigor of the government of this state, without the aid 
of congress,’ he asked congress by resolution to disavow 
any favor to Vermont, lest the respect for congress and the 
ardor of the best whigs of New York be diminished. June 23, 
a delegate from New York laid before congress two letters of 
Thomas Young to Vermont, one of which stated the purport of 
the resolution of congress, May 15, 1776, recommending to as- 
semblies and conventions in each of the United Colonies, where 


‘The constitution of New York, adopted May 8, annulled the New 
Hampshire Grants of land in Vermont, by affirming the validity of all 
the grants made by New York.—Early Hist. Vt., 246-250. 

*The present Orange county nearly, and all east of the mountains and 
north to Canada line. 

*The present Windham and Windsor counties nearly. 

* All the territory west of the mountains and extending west of Lake 
Champlain, and from Canada line to the Battenkill.— Vermont. State 
Papers, 70-73. 
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there are no governments sufficient to the exigencies of affairs, “‘ to 
adopt such government as shall, in the opinion of the representa- 
tives of the people, best conduce to the happiness and safety of 
their constituents in particular, and America in general.’? June 
30, congress dismissed the petition of Verment, declaring that the 
duty of congress was to protect, and not injure, the rights and ju- 
risdiction of the several states represented in it; that the attempt 
to make Vermont independent could derive no authority from the 
declaration of July 4, 1776, nor from any other act or resolution 
of congress; that by raising and officering Warner’s regiment 
congress never meant to countenanee Vermont’s claim to inde- 
pendence ; and that Young’s letters were derogatory to congress, 
a gross misrepresentation of the resolution of May 15, 1776, 
and tended to deceive and mislead the people to whom they were 
addressed.? 

Two days after this adverse action of congress, a conven- 
tion met at Windsor, and on the 8th adopted the constitution 
and frame of government, under which Vermont successfully 
maintained her independence de facto against Great Britain and 
New York, and also against congress, until her admission to the 
union in 1791. 

The constitution of Vermont was not generally pro- 
mulgated in the state until February. Previous to that, 
January 28, the adherents to New York in Cumberland county 
met at Brattleboro’ and prepared a petition to the legislature of 
New York, asking to be defended against Vermont. In response, 
the governor of New York declared by proclamation, February 
23, that ‘the several branches of the legislature of the state of 
New York will concur in the necessary measures for protecting 
the loyal inhabitants of this state, residing in the counties of Al- 
bany, Charlotte, Cumberland, and Gloucester” [which covered 
Vermont,] ‘‘in their persons and estates, and for compelling all 
persons, residing within this state, and refusing obedience to the 


1778. 


‘A resolution originated by John Adams, for the purpose of totally 
suppressing governments under the crown — practically the first declar- 
ation of independence. — Bancroft’s Hist. U. 8., Vol. vii, 367. For the 
letters of Young, April 11 and 12, 1777, see State Papers, 76. 
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government and legislature thereof, to yield that obedience and 
allegiance which, by law and of right, they owe to this state.” ° 
The adherents to New York, in Cumberland county, formally 
protested against the authority of Vermont, and zealousy resisted 
acts of its government. These facts were communicated to the 
governor of New York, who, by letter of June 3, approved the 
course of the resistants to Vermont and expressed the hope that 
the legislature of New York would adopt measures to compel 
obedience to the laws of that state. ‘‘In the mean time,” said 
he, “let me recommend it to you, and every person attached to 
this state, to persist in your opposition, and upon every occasion 
to bear your testimony against those unwarrantable proceedings ”’ 
of Vermont. Against this opposition Vermont enforced its laws, 
drafted mea for military service, and confiscated the estates of 
enemies. Of this gov. Clinton was informed, and he replied, say- 
ing that he had complained to congress and insisted upon an im- 
mediate and positive disavowal of the authority of Vermont to 
raise troops. To the adherents of New York he wrote: “I 
would still,as upon a former occasion, earnestly recommend a 
firm and prudent resistance to the drafting of men, raising taxes, 
and the exercise of every other act of government, under the 
ideal Vermont state, and in such towns where our friends are suf- 
ficiently powerful, 1 would advise the entering into associations 
for the mutual defense of their persons and property against this 
usurpation.” By a letter dated June 8, these matters were urged 
upon congress by gov. Clinton.' 

In the mean time sixteen towns in New Hampshire, bordering 
on and near Connecticut river, urgently pressed Vermont to admit 
them under the jurisdiction of the state, and, June 11, it was voted 
to admit them. This was received by pres. Weare of New Hamp- 
shire with great dissatisfaction, and, August 19, he appealed to 
congress, declaring that, unless congress interfered, it was very 
probable the sword would decide the question. August 22, presi- 
dent Weare urged gov. Chittenden, for the sake of the people 
of Vermont and the sixteen New Hampshire towns, and for the 
sake of their future peace and tranquility, to relinquish every 


1 Hastern Vt., 308-324. 
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connection, as a political body, with these towns. Gov. Chit- 
tenden convened his council, and Ethan Allen was requested 
to ascertain in what light congress regarded these proceed- 
ings. Allen reported, October 10, that congress had enter- 
tained the complaints of New Hampshire and New York; that 
in his opinion the New York complaints would never prevent the 
recognition of Vermont; but the disapprobation of the interfer- 
ence with New Hampshire was so strong as to justify the opinion 
that, ‘‘ except this state recede from such union, immediately, the 
whole power of the confederacy of the United States of America 
will join to annihilate the state of Vermont.” The action of the 
legislature at that time was contradictory, but on the whole un- 
favorable to maintaining the union with the New Hampshire 
towns, and resulted in referring the question to the people. This 
was unsatisfactory to towns interested on both sides of Connecti- 
cut river, who met in convention at Cornish, December 9, and 
made four propositions, the last of which was to annihilate Ver- 
mont, by bringing the whole of it under the government of New 
Hampshire.* 


Justly alarmed at the prospect, Vermont promptly 
dissolved her union with the New Hampshire towns, 
February 12, and by Iva Allen notified New Hampshire of the 
fact. March 20, he found the representatives of that state con- 
sidering the propositions of the Cornish convention. June 24 the 
house adopted, in which the council concurred, an act to claim ju- 
risdiction to the whole of Vermont, but consenting that it might 
be made a separate state, and suspending jurisdiction until con- 
eress should settle the dispute; and accordingly this claim to 
Vermont was presented to Congress by New Hampshire.? 


1779. 


At the February session of the Vermont assembly, numerous 
acts were passed, and among them statutes against treason, and 
riots, and for the organization of the militia. February 23 gov. 
Chittenden issued a proclamation strictly enjoining all persons re- 
siding within the state to take notice of these statutes on pain of 
the penalties provided, and requiring all civil officers to be vigi- 


* State Papers, 89-102. 
‘State Papers, 105. 
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lant in executing them. The acts specified above were unpalata- 
ble to the adherents to New York, who refused compliance. Gov. 
Chittenden deputed Ethan Allen with a posse comitatus to enforce 
the laws, and he arrested thirty-six persons, among them several 
militia officers who had been commissioned by the governor of 
New York ;? and then, through the Vermont court, the laws were 
executed. Complaints were made to gov. Clinton, who wrote, 
May 14, to Samuel Minott, of Brattleboro’, that in case of force 
by Vermont, he would instantly issue ‘ orders to the militia, who 
are properly equipped, and who will be led against the enemies 
of the state wherever they may happen to be.” May 18 he wrote 
to the president of congress that he daily expected to be obliged 
to use force; May 22, New York brought resolutions into con- 
gress declaring the extent and boundaries of the several states 
then to be the same as during their colonial existence, and that 
““no part of any one of them should be permitted to separate 
therefrom, and become independent thereof, without the express 
consent and approbation of said state.”’3 On the 29th gov. Clin- 
ton wrote again, that he would conceive it his duty ‘to order a 
force of a thousand men who had been destined for the defence of 
the frontiers, to march to Brattleborough for the protection of 
that and the adjacent towns, unless the interposition of congress 
should render such a measure unnecessary.”4 Gov. Chittenden 
also addressed congress subsequently, and, in answer to the threat 
of force by Clinton, wrote: ‘I have issued like orders to the 
militia of this state, and notwithstanding I am far from countenanc- 
ing a measure so disagreeable in its nature, yet the free born citi- 
zens of this state can never so far degrade the dignity of human 
nature, or relinquish any part of that glorious spirit of patriotism, 
which has hitherto distinguished them in every conflict with the 
unrelenting and long continued tyrrany of designing men, as 


' State Papers, 293, 300, 305, 389. 

*Col. Eleazer Patterson then commanded a force of adherents to New 
York in that part of Vermont, estimated by himself at five hundred 
men ; and Patterson and his followers were the persons arrested by Al- 
len. The Vermont force at that time in Cumberland county varied from 
two hundred to three hundred and fifty men.—Hastern Vi t., 336, 339. 
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tamely to submit to his mandates, or even to be intimidated by a 
challenge from him.” 

The prospect of war between New York and Vermont induced 
congress to interpose, June 1 and 2, by the appointment of a com- 
mittee to confer with the inhabitants of Vermont, promote an 
amicable settlement of difficulties, and prevent divisions and ani- 
mosities, so prejudicial to the United States. This action was 
accompanied by an apology to New York, and a promise to ‘ con- 
tinue to pay equal attention to the rights of that state with those 
of other states in the union.””? 

June 7, governor Clinton remonstrated to the president of con- 
eress against the appointment of the committee ; and on the same 
day wrote to general Washington, complaining that congress had 
not prevented the necessity of a resort to force with Vermont ; 
announcing his intention of quitting the field, [as a general in the 
continental army,] in order to convene the legislature to arrange 
for vindicating the authority of New York in Vermont; asking 
Washington to return six brass pounders loaned by New York, 
and suggesting that a magazine of flour, purchased by New York 
for continental service, would have to be diverted for the support 
of troops against Vermont.3 

In response to Clinton’s letter of the Tth, congress on the 16th 
unanimously resolved that the New York militia officers arrested 
hy Vermont “ ought to be immediately liberated ;” and also re- 
solved that the action of congress of June 1-2 was not to be con- 
strued “unfavorable to the internal policy of any or either of the 
United States.” This therefore eacluded Vermont, which was not 
then counted as one of the United States, and was intended to 
soothe New York and New Hampshire, whose applications were 
alleged in the preamble.* On this occasion John Jay, who had 
been sent by New York, as a special delegate to attend to the 
Vermont business, and had been elected president of congress, 
wrote to Clinton that ‘‘ the majority of the house have proper 
ideas on the subject, and we flatter ourselves that it will ter- 
minate right.’ 


1 Karly History, 295. * Vt. State Papers, 109. 
8 Hastern Vt., 851, 352. *State Papers, 109. ° Hastern Vt., 359. 
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July 13, a part of the committee of congress reported their visit 
to Vermont, but nothing pointing to definite action. July 23 a 
committee of ten towns in Cumberland county [Windham and 
Windsor, ] petitioned Congress to adopt such measures as should 
restore rights to those who had been deprived of them by vio- 
lence, and ensure peace to a distracted people; averring that a 
majority in several and a respectable minority of other towns in 
the county were adherents to New York and opposed to Ver- 
mont.’ 

August 5, governor Chittenden protested against the resolution 
of congress of June 16, charging that Vermont had been. im- _ 
peached before the facts were known ; affirming that the resis- 
tance to Vermont by the adherents to New York in Cumberland 
county was a high-handed breach of the peace, to prevent a levy 
of militia for the defense of the frontier; pledging Vermont to 
bear and pay her full share in the war against Great Britain ; 
and declaring that if New York shall resort to force, Vermont 
will accept the challenge.’ 

September 24, Congress unanimously adopted a series of reso- 
lutions, one of them amended October 2, which were designed to 
quiet the then present disturbances and to prepare for a speedy set- 
tlement of the dispute. The preamble recited the claims of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and New York to jurisdiction in Ver- 
mont, and the adverse claim of Vermont, and was followed by 
five resolutions, all adopted unanimously : 

1. Recommending to New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and New 
York to authorize Congress to hear and determine the contro- 
versy. 

2. Pledging congress to execute and support its decision, in 
favor of whichsoever of the parties the same may be. 

3. Fixing February 1, 1780, as the time for trial. 

4. Declaring it the duty of Vermont to abstain from asserting 
jurisdiction against persons who profess to be citizens of states 
claiming adverse to Vermont; and that those states should sus- 
pend the execution of their laws as to persons in Vermont who 
deny their jurisdiction. 


1 Hastern Vt., 359. * Early History, 295. 
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5. That no unappropriated lands, or forfeited or confiscated 
estates, ought to be granted or sold by Vermont.’ 

In reporting these resolutions to gov. Clinton, Mr. Jay wrote, 
September 25: 

“ You may ask why Vermont is made a party ? the reason is 
this, that by being allowed a hearing, the candor and moderation 
of congress may be rescued from aspersions, and that the people, 
after having been fully heard, may have nothing to say or com- 
plain of, in case the decision of congress be against them, of which 
LI have no doubt.’’? 


October 7, Mr. Jay again wrote to Clinton, saying that “ one 
of the New Hampshire delegates seems much inclined to the ridge 
of mountains instead of Connecticut river as the boundary be- 
tween us.” That would have annihilated Vermont, and Mr. Jay 
confessed that the line thus proposed did not seem to be im- 
politic.3 

The resolutions of congress were communicated by its presi- 
dent to Vermont, by express, and, October 21, the governor and 
council and assembly of Vermont unanimously rejected the propo- 
sitions of Congress ; resolved that Vermont would support her 
“< right to independence, at congress and to the world, in the char- 
acter of a free and independent state ;” and that it would ‘ make 
grants of all, or any part of the unappropriated lands within 
their jurisdiction”? that would not interfere with any former 
grants. 

October 25, five agents were chosen to appear at congress to 
vindicate the right of Vermont to independence, and with power 
to agree upon articles of union and confederation, and manage all - 
affairs of Vermont as a free and independent state, at congress. 

October 28, governor Chittenden appealed to the president of 
the council of Massachusetts in behalf of Vermont, and the reply 
was that the claim of Massachusetts included southern Vermont, 
central and western New York, and a corresponding line of ter- 
ritory across the continent to the Pacific ocean.‘ 

December 10, the governor and council of Vermont published 
“an appeal to the candid world,” which denied the right of con- 


1Vt. State Papers, 110-113. Early History, 296-299. 
* Life of Jay, Vol. I, 92. * Clinton Papers, and Early History, 307. 
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gress to intermeddle with the internal government of Vermont ; 
and declared that the state existed independent of any of the 
thirteen United States, and was not accountable to them; that 
Vermont, whenever admitted into union with other states, would 
bear its share of the burden and expense of the war with Great 
Britain, but would not give up the right of making their own 
laws and choosing their own form of government, to the arbitra- 
ment and determination of any man, or any body of men, under 
heaven." 

There was no action by congress on Vermont affairs, 
except by way of postponement, until June. The dele- 
gates of New York in Congress, however, were not idle, nor 
were the New York adherents in Vermont. Cumberland county 
continued to be disturbed by conflicting jurisdictions, in both civil 
and military affairs, though the Vermont government made two 
attempts, through committees, to effect a settlement. While the 
New York adherents were somewhat discouraged by the lack of 
aid from both New York and congress, they were not ready to 
yield to Vermont, and appointed an agent to attend at Philadel- 
phia at their own expense.* February 9 the New York delegates 
in congress recommended to gov. Clinton an accommodation of the 
dispute with New Hampshire. This letter is not to be found, but 
there is-a record that such a letter was laid before the New York 
assembly February 21; and a report thereon, March 8, by Micah 
Townshend of Brattleboro’, one of the two delegates in that body 
from Cumberland county, indicates its purpose to have been-a 
separate settlement with New Hampshire by dividing Vermont be- 
tween the two states. The report was adverse for that time, but 
admitted that at a future day the measure might become both ex- 
pedient and necessary. 

The facts that grants of land and sales of confiscated property 
had been made by Vermont, in defiance of the resolution of con- 
gress of the previous September, were communicated by QOv. 
Clinton, and June 2 congress resolved that the action of Vermont 
was highly unwarrantable, and subversive of the peace and wel- 
fare of the United States; strietly required Vermont to abstain 


1780 
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from all acts of authority, civil or military, over such of her citi- 
zens as profess allegiance to any of the states claiming jurisdic- 
tion over Vermont; and engaged to settle the disputes between 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and New York, as to Vermont, or 
between such of them as shall have assented to the resolutions of 
September 24 and October 2, 1779, [thus excluding Massachu- 
setts and Vermont as parties in the case,] as soon as nine states, 
exclusive of the claiming states, should be represented in gon- 
eress. June 9 the hearing was postponed to the second Tuesday 
in September, and notice to the states and persons in interest or- 
dered. July 25, by advice of the council, gov. Chittenden ad- 
dressed to the president of Congress a pithy remonstrance and 
argument: denying the authority of congress to destroy Vermont 
as an independent government, either by dividing it between New 
Hampshire and New York, as Poland was divided between ad- 


joining kingdoms, or in any other way; declaring that the liberty- 


and rights of the people of Vermont would not be surrendered ; 
defending the severity to tories, and the confiscation of their es- 
tates to raise funds, which had been faithfully appropriated for 
the defense of the northern frontiers ; showing that Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire were both barred from any part in the pro- 
posed trial, leaving New York alone as the claimant against Ver- 
mont; offering once more the union of Vermont with the United 
States; and closing by saying that, should this offer be denied, 
Vermont “ will propose the same to the legislatures of the United 
States separately, and take such other measures as self-preservation 
shall justify.” In this summary, a few paragraphs, specially 
touching the Haldimand negotiation, have been reserved to be 
quoted in full—to wit: 

“By guarding the frontiers, has this state secured the friend- 
ship of part of the private gentlemen and yeomanry, even of 
those states whose representatives, it seems, are seeking its de- 
struction, but, having the general approbation of disinterested 
states, this people are, undoubtedly, in a condition to maintain 
government; but should they be deceived in such connexions, 
yet, as they are not included in the thirteen United States, but 
conceive themselves to be a separate body, they would still have 
in their power other advantages ; for they are, if necessitated to 
it, at liberty to offer, or accept, terms of cessation of hostilities 


with Great Britain, without the approbation of any other man 


ee 
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or body of men: for, on proviso that neither congress, nor the 
legislatures of those states which they represent, will support 
Vermont in her independence, but devote her to the usurped gov- 
ernment of any other power, she has not the most distant motive 
to continue hostilities with Great Britain, and maintain an impor- 
tant frontier for the benefit of the United States, and for no other 
reward than the ungrateful one of being enslaved by them. True, 
Vermont have taken an active part in the war subsisting between 
the United States and Great Britain, under an expectation of se- 
curing her liberties; considering the claim of Great Britain to 
make laws to bind the colonists in all cases whatsover, without 
their consent, to be an abridgement of the natural rights of man- 
kind: and it appears that the said resolves [of congress] of the 2d 
and 9th of June, are equally arbitrary, and that they furnish equal 
motives to the citizens of Vermont to resist the one as the other ; 
for, if the United States have departed from the virtuous principles 
upon which they first commenced the war with Great Britain, and 
have assumed to themselves the power of usurping the rights of 
Vermont, it is time, high time, for her seriously to consider what 
she is fighting for, and to what purpose she has been, more than 
five years last past, spilling the blood of her bravest sons.” 


This letter was read in congress September 12, and on the same 
day the case was deferred to the 19th. On that day the follow- 
ing persons were notified to attend at the evening session: Ira 
Allen and Stephen R. Bradley, [agents for the state of Ver- 
mont ;] Luke Knowlton, [agent for the New York adherents in 
Vermont;] and Peter Olcott, [appointed agent, with Bezaleel 
Woodward, for the towns in Vermont and New Hampshire favora- 
ble to annexing the whole of Vermont to New Hampshire, or of 
dividing the state between New Hampshire and New York.] On 
that day, and on the 20th, these agents all being present, the 
claim of New York was presented; and on the 27th, the agents 
of Vermont not being present, the claim of New Hampshire was 
presented. The agents of Vermont withdrew as soon as the tes- 
timony and arguments for New York had been heard, and they 
were highly indignant on discovering that congress was adjudicat- 
ing the very existence of Vermont, without waiting for her con- 
sent or condescending to consider her as a party." 


' State Papers, 116-124. 
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The secretary of congress called on the Vermont agents, when 
their absence had been observed, and requested them to attend, . 
and they refused. He then requested to know what report he 
should make, and they replied, that while congress sat as a court 
of judicatory authorized by the claiming states ex parte, and Ver- 
mont was not put on an equal footing, they should not again 
darken the doors of congress. On the 22d, the agents for Ver- 
mont presented a remonstrance, in the spirit of the above reply, 
and on the 27th congress postponed further consideration of the 
matter... It was not resumed until after the Haldimand negotia- ~ 
tion had been in full progress, and then it was brought to bear 
powerfully upon congress. 


VERMONT’S APPEAL FROM CONGRESS TO THE NEIGHBORING STATES. 


Pursuant to notice to congress given by gov. Chittenden, Sep- 
tember 25, Vermont appealed from congress to the neighboring 
states of New York, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island, proposing an Alliance and Confederation for 
mutual defence, independent of congress and of the other states. 

Gov. Chittenden made “a positive demand” on New 
York “to give up and fully relinquish their claims of 
jurisdiction” over Vermont, and proposing to join in a solid 
union with her “for mutual defense against the British forces 
which invade the American states, particularly such part [Haldi- 
mand’s] as make incursions on the frontiers of the states from 
the province of Quebec.” 


Noy. 22. 


Gov. Chittenden to gov. Trumbull of Connecticut: 
“T proceed to propose an Alliance and permanent Con- 
federation between the states of Connecticut and Vermont against 
the hostile attempt of British power, on such conditions as may be 
agreed upon for the mutual advantage and security of the Liberty 
and Independence of the two states respectively. Similar pro- 
posals are made to the legislatures of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations by this government, and also a demand on the 
legislatures of the states of New York, New Hampshire, and 


Dec, 12? 
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Massachusetts Bay, to relinquish their claims of jurisdiction to 
Vermont, with proposals to unite with them in a like union.’’* 

Goy. Clinton communicated gov. Chittenden’s letter 
to the assembly of New York, characterizing it as inso- 
lent in its nature and derogatory to the honor of the 
state and its interests, and tending to subvert the authority of 
congress. 


1781. 
Feb. 5. 


Impelled by the perils of the state and of the country 
and the desires of many citizens of the part of New 
York which adjoins Vermont, the Senate of New York adopted 
a series of resolutions for an adjustment of-the controversy by 
recognizing the independence of Vermont. 'To these resolutions 
there was but one dissenting vote. 

In the New York assembly debate arose as to whether 
the house would then proceed to consider the [above- 
mentioned] resolutions of the Senate, and it was carried in the 
affirmative. Upon the declaration of this vote, the secretary of 
the governor announced a message from the governor, that if the 
assembly should favor these resolutions, he would prorogue them ; 
and this threat prevented their adoption.’ 


Feb. 21. 


Feb. 27. 


THE CONDITION OF VERMONT AND THE COUNTRY. 


From the invasion of Burgoyne in July 1777 till the Haldi- 
mand negotiation in 1781, the northern limit of habitation in Ver- 
mont west of the Green Mountains was Pittsford; and on the 
east side, Newbury and its vicinity, with settlers scattered on the 
bank of Connecticut river into the present county of Hssex— 
about one-third of the area of the state. At the opening of the 
October session of the general assembly in 1780, only forty-four 
towns were represented, being less than one-fifth of the present 
number; and of the forty-four then represented, were six of the 
the ten towns in Cumberland county whose ‘ committees,” July 
23, 1779, had petitioned congress against Vermont.3 All-the 
rest of the state was as open to the British and their Indian allies 


‘These letters to New York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, will ap- 
pear in fullin The Haldimand Papers. 
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as to Vermonters, and through that territory the incursions ef the 
enemy were made :—in November 1778, plundering, burning, and. 
destroying property of every description as far south as Ticonde- 
roga;‘ in 1780 to Bethel, Barnard, and Royalton, alarming the 
inhabitants of Vermont and New Hampshire in the valley of the 
Connecticut river; and to Peacham in 1781.2 April 1778, Warn- 
er’s regiment and all the regular troops were withdrawn from the 
state, and from that time Vermont was left to her own resources 
for protection.3 


The condition of Vermont in the spring of 1779 is 


1779. . 3 
a best set forth by official documents. 


Governor Chittenden to General Washington. 


Bennineron, 6 March, 1779. 

Sir :—I am directed, by my council and the general assembly 
of this state, to recommend to your excellency the present un- 
happy situation of the inhabitants of the northern frontiers of 
this state, and to pray your excellency’s interposition for their fu- 
ture relief. 

The contiguous situation of those inhabitants to the enemy has 
rendered their safety peculiarly uncertain from the first commence- 
ment of the present war. ‘The many alarms, occasioned by the 
approaches of the enemy, have kept its inhabitants in such a flue- 
tuating condition as has rendered it impracticable for them to 
have secured any considerable supplies of provisions for the sub- 
sistence of their families beforehand. The encroachments of the 
army, under the command of leutenant-general Burgoyne, into 
this state, in the year 1777, their daring attempt to destroy this 
town and the public stores then deposited here, commanded the 
attention as well as the most vigorous exertions of those inhabi- 
tants; and although there were at that time very plentiful crops 
of grain, corn, hay, &c., on the ground, yet the enemy prevented 
the inhabitants from securing any considerable part of it. 

By their continuing in service, for the purpose of reducing 
general Burgoyne to a submission, the season of the year was so 
far advanced as to put it out of the power of those inhabitants to 
make the necessary preparations for a winter crop of grain, on 
which they have had the greatest dependence since the first set- 


‘ Early History, 272. * Hastern Vermont, 382-399, 404406. 
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tlement of this part of the country. They are, therefore, the 
principal part of them, reduced to an Indian cake, in scant pro- 
portion to the number of their families; and by the destruction 
of their sheep by the enemy, and their loss of them otherwise, 
as well as their flax, their bellies and backs have become co-suf- 
ferers. 

In this deplorable situation, may it please your excellency, they 
remain firm and unshaken, and being generally well armed and 
accoutred, are ready, on any sudden emergency, and on the short- 
est notice, to face and encounter their inveterate foe undaunted ; 
but, on viewing their present circumstances, it may be your ex~- 
cellency may be prevailed on to make such provision for the se- 
curity of those frontiers (which are no less so to three other 
states,) as to prevent the fatal necessity of continuing those in- 
habitants in constant service the ensuing summer. 

With this will be communicated a copy of brigadier-general 
[James] Clinton’s letter of the 25th ultimo, by which your ex- 
cellency will perceive his readiness to grant every relief in his 
power.’ In consequence of his advice, I have ordered the con- 
tinuance of the company of militia therein named, and an addi- 
tion of fifty men, exclusive of officers, to join them immediately. 

Tf, after all that has been exhibited on this subject, it should be 
found inconsistent to adopt any other measures in the case, | de- 
sire an order may be granted for the subsistence and pay of the 
officers and soldiers that may be found necessary to be raised 
from time to time, within this state, for the purpose aforesaid. 

The bearer hereof, Joseph Fay, Esq., in whose attachment to 
the common cause your excellency may repose the greatest confi- 
dence, will be able to give any further intelligence in the prem- 
ises, and particularly wait any advice or directions your excellency 
may please to communicate. 

Your excellency’s most obedient, humble servant, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN. 


February 26, the governor and council ‘ voted colonel Ethan 
Allen to wait [write] general Washington to acquaint him with the 
situation of affairs relative to the defence of the northern frontiers 
of this state.”’? Accordingly Allen wrote as follows: 


‘Gen. Clinton’s letter authorized goy. Chittenden to raise men, from 
which the governor inferred that the men so raised would be supported 
out of the continental store —the “relief” which gov. Chittenden asked 
of Washington.—Gov. Chittenden to Enoch Woodbridge, C. G., [Commis- 
sary General,| Jowrnals Council, 1776 to 1780, 259. 
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Ethan Allen to General Washington.’ 
Maron, 1779. 


Sir:—The fifth campaign drawing near towards opening, and 
Lake Champlain (from the last intelligence) being broke up, and 
the enemy’s ships of force and scouting parties every day expected 
down the Lake, which may annoy and massacre the frontier in- 
habitants, has given rise to great uneasiness, as the frontier is but 
weakly guarded and widely extended, which has induced the 
Governor of this infant State, with the advice of his Council and 
House of Assembly, to lay before your Excellency the true cir- 
cumstances of the Inhabitants. 

From the facts your Excellency will be able, with equal justice, 
to adjust matters in this part of the Northern department, and 
grant such relief as shall be adequate to their necessitous condition. 

Undoubtedly your Excellency will readily conceive that this 
part of the Country have done more than their adequate proportion 
in the war, and though they are greatly reduced as to materials 
to maintain standing forces, yet on sudden emergencies the Militia 
is able and willing to face any equal number of the enemy, pro- 
vided they should have no other reward but the satisfaction of 
defeating them. 

HirHAN ALLEN. 

General Washington. 

No answer to these letters has been found, though one was 
given (possibly verbal) to Mr. Fay ; and most probably, if so, to 
the effect that a scheme was in contemplation to occupy the Brit- 
ish troops by an invasion of Canada through the Coos country, 
lake Champlain, or Ontario. The letter preceding Chittenden’s 
in Sparks’s collection was from gen. Gates on that scheme. Be 
this as it may, that scheme was abandoned ; Washington could not 
and did not give even the small relief asked, and it will be seen 
that Vermont supplied both provisions and “ continental pay” 
to men in the service. 

February 25, 1779, the assembly of Vermont constituted the 
governor and council a board of war, with full power to raise any 
number of men that they should think necessary for the defense 
of the frontiers. March 12 the board resolved that ‘the west 
line of Castleton and the west and north lines of Pittsford to the 
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foot of the green mountain, be established as a line between the 
inhabitants of the state and the enemy,” and the inhabitants north 
of that line were directed to move south, Picket forts were 
erected at Pittsford and Castleton, and garrisons maintained in 
them and at Rutland; these garrisons being supplied by drafts 
from the militia, and sometimes bodies of the militia were called 
out en masse." 

Congress was powerless to support the continental army ; Wash- 
ington could give no aid to defend the northern frontiers of 
Vermont and New York, and hardly keep his army in the field 
any where. 

January 8, Washington wrote to the magistrates of 
New Jersey: ‘The present situation of the army, with 
respect to provisions, is the most distressing of any we have ex- 
perienced since the beginning of the war. For a fortnight past 


the troops, both officers and men, have been almost perishing for 
want.’”? 


1780. 


To major-general Howe: ‘It is lamentable that we 

April 29. should be obliged to suffer such distresses as we do every- 

where. Those we feel here [ Morristown] are not inferior 

to yours ; we are constantly on the point of starving for want of 

provisions and forage. A deficiency of money is the cause, and 

a cause for which the present situation of affairs renders it infin- 

itely difficult to provide a remedy. We are at a most delicate 
crisis. I dread with you the consequences.’’ 


To the president of congress: “It is with infinite 
May 27. pain I inform congress, that we are reduced again to a 
situation of extremity for want of meat. * * Such 
reiterated, constant instances of want are too much for the sol- 
diery, and cannot but lead to alarming consequences. Accord- 
ingly, two regiments of the continental line mutinied. They are 
in a8 great distress at West Point; and, by a letter from colonel 
Van Schaick at Albany, he informs me, that the garrison at fort 
Schuyler had then only a month’s supply on hand.’’4 


To the president of Pennsylvania: ‘‘ Nothing could 

May 28. be more necessary than the aid given by your state 
towards supplying us with provisions. I assure you, 

every idea you can form of our distress will fall short of the real- 
ity. * * Indeed, I have almost ceased to hope. The country 


‘ Early History, 284,285. * Life and Writings, Vol. v1, 439. 
* Life and Writings, Vol. vit, 25. *Same, Vol. vit, 54-56. 
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in general is in such a state of insensibility and indifference to its 
interests, that I dare not flatter myself with any change for the. 
better.’”? 
see To the president of congress: The ‘“ enclosed copy of 
ug. 28. : 5 5 4 
a circular letter to the states respectively will inform 
congress the extremity of our present necessities, and the shock- 
ing consequences that are resulting from them.’ Ina note Mr. 
Sparks said the circular described the distresses of the army for 
want of provisions, and the hopeless prospect of obtaining timely 
or effectual relief.’ 
Brig. gen. Wayne to Washington: “The most gen- 
eral and unhappy mutiny suddenly took place in the 
Pennsylvania militia, about nine o’clock last night.” 
“Their complaints were, that many soldiers had been detained 
beyond the term of enlistment; that the arrearages of pay and 
the depreciation had not been made up; and that they were suf- 
fering every privation for want of money and clothes.’ 
Washington to brig. gen. Knox, after describing the 
Jan. 5. destitution of the northern army: “I have been speak- 
ing of the destitution of the northern army only. Gen- 

eral Greene represents the southern as literally naked.”s 


A part of the New Jersey troops mutinied ; and the 
mutiny was suppressed by Massachusetts troops.° 


Washington to colonel John Laurens, at Paris: “* We 
April 9. are at this hour suspended in the balance; not from 
choice, but from hard and absolute necessity ; and you 
may rely on it as a fact, that we cannot transport the provisions 
from the states in which they are assessed to the army, because we 
cannot pay the teamsters, who will no longer work for certificates. 
It is equally certain, that our troops are approaching fast to nak- 
edness, and that we have nothing to clothe them with; that our 
hospitals are without medicines, and our sick without nutriment 
except such as well men eat; and that our public works are at 
a stand, and the artificers disbanding. But why need I run into 
detail, when it may be declared in a word, that we are at the 
end of our tether, and that now or never our deliverance must 
come.”’7 


Jan. 20. 


In a circular letter to the eastern states Washington 

May 10. wrote: ‘From the post of Saratoga to that of Dobb’s 
Ferry inclusive, I believe there is not, (by the returns 

and reports I have received) at this moment one day’s supply of 


1 Lifeand Writings, Vol. vit, 58. * Same,178. * Cor. of Rev., Vol. m1, 192. 
* Life and Writings, Vol. vu, 351—note by Sparks. ° Same, 350. 
° Irving’s Washington, Vol. Iv, 221, 222. ' Life and Writings, Vol. vim, 7. 
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meat for the army on hand. Our whole dependence for this arti- 
cle is on the eastern states; their resources 1 am persuaded are 
ample.’’* 


ACTION OF VERMONT, 
JANUARY 14, 1780, TO MAY 26, 1781. 


While the prospect of the country was the gloomiest, its great 
leader almost in despair, and Vermont was embarrassed by ene- 
mies on every side, she was thrown upon her own resources; but 
the leaders of Vermont accepted the difficult task and nobly dis- 
charged it. Of this the official records give ample proof. One 
of the first acts was a refusal to apply to general Washington to 
order Warner’s regiment, or other troops, to Vermont for its 
defense ; perhaps out of a shade of indignation at a rebuff just 
received from a continental officer, which was necessarily approved 
by Washington, though doubtless he would have been glad if he 
could have avoided it. 


Thomas Chittenden to Colonel Van Schaick, at Albany. — 
[ Abstract. ] 


BENNINGTON, January 14, 1780. 
1780. Informs him that in consequence of anticipated in- 
Jan. 14. cursions from Canada, he had ordered one hundred and 
fifty men, exclusive of officers, raised to serve till Ist of Decem- 
ber; asking for provisions, and also for snow-shoes, camp-kettles, 
&c., which he is informed are in the continental stores at Albany. 
He will stand accountable to see them returned, or their value. 


ALBANY, January 16, 1780. 
Str: — Your letter of the 14th inst. I received yesterday. 
Your request for provisions, &c., for men called into service by 


1 Life and Writings, Vol. vit, 36. This compliment to the resources 
of New England by Washington was subsequently extended by him to 
her patriotism. Writing to Joseph Jones on a suggestion that the army 
should be used against Vermont, he asked : “ By whom is that district of 
country principally settled ? And of whom is your present army (I do 
not confine the question to this part of it, but will extend it to the whole,) 
composed? The answers are evident,—NEW ENGLAND MEN.”—Life 
and Writings, Vol. vit, 383. 
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an authority which Tas an officer in the army of the thirteen 


United States am not at liberty to acknowledge, would expose me - 


to the loss of my commission — at least subject me to the censure 
of my superiors ; and as it would not be prudent for me to risk 
either, I shall decline giving any orders on the occasion until I 
learn the pleasure of his excellency the commander-in-chief, to 
whom I shall transmit a copy of your letter. 
T am, sir, your humble servant, 
G. V. SCHAICK. 


January 26,1780. Van Schaick’s conduct approved by gen. 
Washington.* 


In Councit: A petition signed by Jacob Ruback and 


rep. 99, Others, a committee in behalf of three hundred inhabi-- 


tants of the northern frontiers of this state, and directed 

to his excellency general Washington, praying for relief by grant- 

ing col. Warner’s regiment or troops to guard said frontiers, being 

read and the subject thereof debated on, a vote was called thereon 

whether they approve of said petition being sent to general 

Washington or not, which passed unanimously in the negative. 

Resolved, That a copy of this vote be sent to colonel Warner. 
Attest, JosepH Fay, See’y.? 


The general assembly passed statutes for the follow- 


Mar. 8-16. . 
ing purposes 5 


‘“Tmpowering the inhabitants of the respective towns in this 
state to tax themselves for certain occasions :”’ to wit, as per pre- 
amble, ‘to raise sums of money for the carrying on the war, to 
purchase ammunition for town stock, to support the poor, and 
many other purposes which they may find necessary.” 

“To prevent transporting provisions out of this state. 
The preamble to this act is abridged in Slade’s State Papers, 
and is therefore given entire from the council journal: 

‘¢ Whereas, it is found that large quantities of provisions are 
continually exported out of this state, which if not immediately 
prevented will render it impracticable to furnish the troops raised 


for the defense of the northern frontiers, as also prevent the - 


purchasing commissaries procuring the necessary provisions in 
this department for the use of the army: Therefore, be it en- 
acted,” &c. 

This act was to expire August 15 following, and was re-enacted 
in October and extended until the close of the February session, 


1781. 


1 Letter Book B., Vol. 1X, 79. *? Journals of Council, 1776 to 1780, 287. 
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The last act of this session on war measures was— Regulating 
the choice of field and staff officers.’’' 


In Councit: “ Resolved, that whereas the continental 

June 9. »ay due to the troops who served the last season in this 

state cannot be obtained of the continent,—That the treas- 

urer of this state be and he is hereby directed to advance the 
money to Noah Smith, Esq., paymaster, to discharge the same.’ 


In Counci.: “ Whereas, it is represented to this 
July 5. gouncil that many of the soldiers which have enlisted in 
the service of this state, who are [in] the fortresses of 
Pittsford and Castleton, are at this time destitute of proper cloth- 
ing for a campaign ; and whereas, it is also represented that the 
inhabitants of the frontiers, as also other towns in this state, are 
willing to let them have such clothing as they want, provided it 
would be approved on by this council and they could be paid: 
‘Tt is therefore recommended by this council, to the inhabi- 
tants of the several towns in this state to furnish their respective 
soldiers with such clothing as soon as they can conveniently, and 
take their orders on the treasurer of this state for the pay, to be 
deducted out of their wages.’’3 


In Councin: ‘* Resolved, That captain Giles Wolcott 
Oct. 13. he and he is hereby appointed a commissary to purchase 
or procure and forward on provision to the militia who 

are collected and collected [collecting] in this present alarm.’’ 


In Councu:: “To captain Giles Wolcott: You are 
Oct.13. hereby appointed purchasing commissary for the time 
being to purchase provisions of every kind, and to trans- 
port the same to such place or places as may be necessary to sup- 
ply the militia in the present alarm, and you are hereby empowered 
to pledge the faith of this state for the payment of all such con- 
tracts; and in case of necessity you are further hereby empow- - 
ered to seize such provision as may be necessary, and to impress 
teams, horses, and carriages to forward such provisions to the sup- 
port of the militia that may be in the service. You will keep 
regular accounts in your proceedings in order for settlement. 
‘“¢ By order of council, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN, (rov. 
“ A similar appointment to the above issued to captain Samuel 
Billings as assistant to captain Wolcott.’’s 
1 State Papers, 396, 397. * Journals of Council, 1776 to 1780, 304. 
* Journals of Council, 1776 to 1780, 305. *Same,311. ° Same, 311. 
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In Councin: “‘ Gentlemen of the general assembly : 


Oct. 14. This council have had so much business in forwarding | 


assistance to the frontiers that they have not had time 
sufficient to arrange the whole of the business that will likely be 
laid before you this session ; shall therefore at this time lay he- 
fore you the following for your present consideration, viz.: Ist, 
the ways and means: of supplying the treasury and securing the 
frontiers ; 2d, the procuring provision and ammunition for the 
year ensuing; 3d, the taking some effectual measures for the se- 
curing such lands as have heretofore been and hereafter may be 
confiscated to the use of this state; 4th, the making such resolves 
as will quiet the ancient settlers; 5th, the making such resolutions 
concerning the unsettled rights of lands which have been hereto- 
fore granted as will appear just and reasonable and be a means of 
bringing forward the settlement of the unsettled towns within the 
lines; and any other matters as they shall occur from time to 
time [will] be laid before you for consideration. 

‘“‘ By order of council, 
‘THOMAS. CHITTENDEN, Governor.” 


The committee on the defense of the frontiers re- 

Oct.16. ported that there were two hundred and thirty men in 

the garrisons, and that four hundred in addition ought 

to be raised immediately for six weeks’ service unless sooner dis- 
charged. Report accepted.’ 


Board of war elected in joint assembly, to wit: Tim- 
Oct.17. othy Brownson, Ira Allen, Samuel Robinson, Joseph 
Bowker, Stephen Pearle, John Fassett, Benjamin Wait, 

Samuel Fletcher, Thomas Murdock.3 


In AssemBLy: The committee appointed to take into 

Nov. 3. cgonsideration.the petition of col. Warner and lieut. col. 

Safford, [of Warner’s regiment in the continental ser- 
vice,| brought in the following report, viz.: 

‘That it is the opinion of your committee that. col. Seth Warner 
be paid fifty pounds lawful money, and all officers and soldiers of 
said regiment, that were inhabitants of this state when they engaged 
in said regiment, in proportion to their continental pay, as part of 
the depreciation of the wages of said regiment; and that a com- 
mittee be appointed by this assembly to confer with a committee 
of the officers of said regiment and see what is due the officers 
aud soldiers of said regiment, and report to the next session 
of this assembly, that the state may be enabled to settle with said 
regiment. 

“‘ Signed per order, Timotay Brownson, Chairman.” 


* Assembly Journal, L778-1784, 127. * Same, 129. * Same, 132. 
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The aforesaid report was accepted, and ordered that a commit- 
tee of three be appointed for said office. 


Resolved, That the members of the Board of War be 
Nov. 6. and they are hereby directed to meet at some suitable 
time and place to choose their president: and secretary, 
which president shall have full power to call together the mem- 
bers of said board with the advice of one or more of the mem- 
bers, and as often as may be found necessary, their secretary to 
keep fair records of all proceedings; and the duty of said board 
shall be to examine into every necessary measure to be prosecuted 
for the defense of the frontiers of this state, and recommend to 
the captain-general of said state the raising any number of men 
and for such term of time as they may judge proper, (not exceed- 
ing nine months,) and further shall have full power to appoint 
proper officers to command such men so raised, and to call out 
the militia in such numbers and proportions from time to time as 
may be found necessary for the security of the frontiers. They 
will receive and examine the monthly returns of the commissaries 
of the purchases and issues, and likewise from the commanding 
officer of the troops; and order all kinds of stores prepared for 
the use of said state to be transported in such quantities, at’such 
times, and to such fort or garrison as they find necessary by said 
returns.’” 


Oct, 12-Noy.s, . Among the acts of the general assembly were the 

following : 

“Directing what money and bills of credit shall be a legal 
currency in this state.” 

“« Appointing and impowering commissioners to sell and dispose 
of forfeited estates, and the better regulating the same.” 

“For the purpose of procuring provision for the troops to be 
employed in this state for the year ensuing.” This act required 


72,781 pounds of good beef, 36,389 pounds of good salted pork, 


218,309 pounds of merchantable wheat flour, and 3068 bushels 
of rye, to be furnished by the several towns, to which fixed qaan- 
tities were apportioned, and to be paid by the selectmen in the 
articles, or an equivalent in silver or paper currency. Wherever 
the selectmen of any town failed to comply, and in towns which 
had no selectmen, the articles could be seized on a warrant from 
the governor. Any surplus of provisions was to be exchanged 
“for rum, salt, powder, lead, or other necessaries for the army.” 

‘In addition to the last paragraph of an act entitled ‘an ‘act 
against high treason.’ ”’ 

** Against inimical conduct.” 


* Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 150. 2 Same, 158. 
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‘For the removing disaffected persons from the frontiers of 
this state.” 


“ Articles, rules, and regulations, for preserving order and 


eood government and discipline among the militia and other 
forces of this state when called to actual service for the defense 
and security of the same, and when called upon with respect to 
eoing into service, &c.” Twenty-six articles as to duties of offi- 
cers and men, and fifteen articles as to courts martial. 

“An act to libel confiscated estates.” The preamble recites 
sufficiently the intent and purpose of this act: ‘ Whereas, many 
persons, heretofore possessed of real and personal property in 


this state, have joined the open enemies of this and the United | 


States, and, by their treasonable conduct, have justly forfeited 
their estates to the good people of this state ; to the intent, there- 
fore, that the same may be legally condemned, and appropriated 
to the use of the people of this state, to enable them vigorously to 
prosecute the war against Great Britain, in conjunction with the 
United States, be it enacted, gc." j 


In Councm: “ Rules and regulations directing in 

Dec. 16. what manner the troops employed in the service of this 

state shall be paid,” were reported. [These rules pro- 
vided for a paymaster and pay-rolls. | 

‘¢ And whereas there is now a number of troops in service and 
others that have been discharged which are not yet paid for their 
services, it is further Reso/ved, that all such troops shall be paid 
by the paymaster in the same manner as is prescribed by the fore- 
going resolutions”? [regulations. ] 

“‘ Resolved, That the paymaster, who shall be appointed, be al- 
lowed an adequate compensation for his services, he keeping ac- 
counts of his time and necessary expense in such service. 

““The preceding rules and regulations read and approved, 
whereupon ~ 

“6 Resolved, That Thomas Tolman be and he is hereby appointed 
paymaster to the troops heretofore and in future to be raised for 
the defense of this state for the year ensuing. | 

‘“‘ By order of the governor and council. 
Jonas Fay, Sec’y P.-f, 
‘“¢ True copy, recorded. JOSEPH Fay, See’y.’”? 


1781. In GeneRAL ASSEMBLY: ‘‘ Resolved, that instead of in- 
Keb. 16, structions given to the board of war, in the last session 
of this assembly, empowering them to raise troops for 

the defense of this state for a term not exceeding nine months, 


1 State Papers, 398, 406, 407, 413, 414, 415, 420. 
2 Journals of Council, 1776 to 1780, 343, 344. 
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they be empowered to raise such troops for eleven months, and 
that the said board be authorized to appoint a commissary or 
commissaries of issues as they should judge necessary, and that 
they be appointed, and to direct the commissaries of purchase to 
provide such camp utensils as they shall find necessary. 
‘“* Extract from the journals. 
‘¢ Attest, R. Hopkins, Clerk. 
-“ Read and cocurred in In Council. 
“« Attest, Tuomas Totman, Sec’y P. {ie 


In Councit: “* Resolved, that application to maj. Wil- 

March6. liam Goodrich be made to furnish the state of Vermont 

with six tons of lead, four tons of which he is hereby 

earnestly requested to deliver to maj. Fay at Bennington, with 

twelve thousand good gun-flints, to be forwarded to Windsor in 
said state, to be consigned to major Benjamin Wait. 

‘¢ Copy delivered maj. Goodrich. 


“* Jos. Fay, See’y. 


‘‘In consequence of your being appointed to procure some 
lead for the use of this state, which will be attended with expense, 
you are therefore hereby authorized to call upon gentlemen who 
may have money to pay into the treasury of this state for lands, 
for any sum you may have occasion for, and your receipt shall 
answer on settlements with the treasurer for granting fees. 

‘THOMAS CHITTENDEN. 

“ Maj. Goodrich.’ 

This letter, and the act of the October session, 1780, relative to 
confiscated estates, indicate important sources from which the 
state treasury was supplied. From October 1779, when the gen- 
eral assembly determined to grant unappropriated lands in disre- 
gard of the resolution of congress, the journals of the house and 
council abound with records of grants of land in Vermont, lying 
within the region exposed to the enemy, conditioned for settle- 
ment at some date subsequent to the grant — in many cases “ three 
years after the termination of the war.” Had Washington been 
permitted so to use the vast territory of unoccupied lands, the pro- 
prietorship of which was in the states of the union to which Ver- 
mont was not admitted, there would have been no occasion for his 
complaints of unpaid, naked, and starving armies. It would 
seem that Vermont fairly deserves to be credited for making a 
patriotic use of the little land she had. 


1 Journals of Council, 1776 to 1780, 351. ? Same, 371. 
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In Councit: “ Resolved, that two agents be appointed 


March 7. to proceed to Albany and make inquiry with regard to. 


the measures pursued by the state of New York for the 
defense of the northern frontiers, and report to this council. 
“Col. Ira Allen and major Joseph Fay are hereby appointed 
for the above purpose.””? 


In GENERAL ASSEMBLY: The committee on defense 
April 12,13. of the frontier reported that fifteen hundred men should 
be raised for the service of this year; adopted. 

‘“* Resolved, to add two members to the board of war, and that 
this house will proceed to choose them to-morrow morning.” 
‘‘ Aoreeable to the order of the day proceeded to choose two 
members in addition to the board of war. The ballots being 
taken, col. Timothy Bedle and capt. Ebenezer Brewster were 
unanimously chosen.’ 


The acts of the general assembly touching the war ~ 


April 4-16. were: 


‘“¢ An act for the purpose of emitting a sum of money, 
and directing the redemption of the same.’’ This act authorized 
the emission of £25,155 in bills of credit, for the redemption of 
which a tax of one shilling and three pence, lawful money, on the 
polls and rateable estate was laid—the preamble declaring that 
it was ‘‘ for the purpose of carrying on the war, and the payment 
of the public debts of this state, as well as for enlarging the 
quantity of circulating medium.” The same act imposed a land 
tax also, of ten shillings on each one hundred acres of land which 
- then admitted of settlement — to be paid ‘in silver, or gold equiy- 
alent, or in said bills” [of credit.] The preamble to this enact- 
ment declared that ‘‘the land is the great object of the present 
war, and receives the most protection of any estate; a very large 
part of which has hitherto paid no part of the great cost arisen 
in defending it, whilst the blood and treasure of the inhabitants 
of the state has been spent to protect it, who, many of them, 
owned but a very small part thereof.” 

‘“¢ An act for more effectually supplying the troops.” The sup- 
ply provided for by the act of October session 1780 being insuffi- 
cient, this act provided that the board of war might order the 
commissary general to purchase all supplies necessary, to be 
paid for from the treasury on an order from the board. 

‘¢ An act ascertaining the current value of bills of continental 
credit, in Spanish milled dollars, in this state; and of contracts 


1 Journals of Council, 1776 to 1780, 372. 
* Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 244, 245. Records Board of War, 26. 
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made for payment thereof in the several periods of its deprecia- 
tion.’’? 

By this act, one hundred Spanish silver dollars were worth 
seven thousand and two hundred dollars of continental bills in 
Vermont, September 1, 1780; and it appears also that. the conti- 
nental money in September was worth, in Vermont, only one half 
its value four months previous. This fact shows how desperate 
was the condition of the country at that date. 

“* Resolved, that the captain-gencral notify the officers 

April 26. of the militia in the “counties of Bennington and Rut- 
land [the remainder of western Vermont being north of 
the line between Vermont and the enemy] to make returns of the 
deficiency of ammunition in their respective regiments, &c., and 
receive orders for their supply, which will be delivered on ac- 
count of money due to the militia for services done. 

“* Resolved, that Joseph Farnsworth, esquire, commissary of 
purchases, be and hereby is directed to receive and receipt the 
ammunition belonging to this state, and to be accountahie.’” 


In Councin : “Resolved, that an embargo be and hereby 
May 26 is laid on the exportation of all kinds of provisions out 
of the state, that is necessary and suitable for the army, 

for thirty days next coming.’’3 


THE CONDITION OF NEW YORK, 
Marcu, 1779, ro May 19, 1781. 


The state of New York was equally exposed with Vermont on 
its northern frontier, while within its southern border a large 
_ British army had possession and was constantly threatening the 
portion of the country most densely populated. As between 
Vermont and, New York, the latter was the weakest; it actually 
asked and received the aid of Vermont, on more than one occasion, 
for the protection of its north-eastern frontier; and from the re- 
moval of Warner’s regiment from Vermont in April 1778, it was 
constantly employed within New York and for its defense. 


* State Papers, 424, 429. 
* Journals of Council, 1781 to 1784, 3. * Same, 4. 
(i 
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When gov. Chittenden was asking Washington, as the 


1779. least favor, to support and pay the troops furnished by - 


Vermont, gov. Clinton was urging upon the commander- 
in-chief the danger and destitution of New York. March 3, he 
wrote that the inhabitants of the western frontier, particularly 
Tryon county, were so apprehensive of danger that many of them 
had removed, and most of them would speedily remove; into the 
interior. To encourage the people to remain and cultivate an 
important district for wheat, the governor urged Washington to 
take the offensive, and promised a force from New York to 
co-operate. But he added: “if we raise any number of men, we 
shall be at a loss to arm them fit for the field, unless we can be 
supplied by the public,” — 7. e., congress.t On the 18th, he wrote 
that the legislature had empowered him “‘ to embody one thousand 
men for the defense of the northern and western frontiers ;”’? and 
that ‘* this was the most they conceived the state, under its present 
distressed situation, was able to raise.’ He added, that to do 
even this he must take at least half of the men raised to fill up 
the continental battalion? Five hundred men, then, were all that 
great state could really raise— probably not more than the num- 
ber of Vermonters then actually in the service of New York and 
Vermont in defending the northern frontiers. 


April 24, gov. Clinton informed Washington that the 

1780. enemy had appeared at different places on the northern 

and western frontiers, and that he feared the more remote 

setlements would be abandoned before relief could be offered. 
As to provisions and forage, he wrote : ) 


‘“‘In the meantime, I think it my duty to inform your excellency 
that, in consequence of the several laws which have been enacted 
for obtaining supplies of provision and forage for the army, this 
state is so exhausted that I am persuaded there is not more grain 
and meal left in possession of the farmers than a bare competency 
for the support of its inhabitants until the new crop comes in; 
and with respect to forage, few of the farnrers have a sufficiency 
to bring their stock through until grass.’’3 a 


" Correspondence of the Revolution, letters to We ashington, Vol 11, 255. 
* Same, 263. * Same, 440. 
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In May, a body of tories and Indians, under sir John Johnson, 
made a sudden irruption into the Mohawk valley, ravaging that 
portion of New York, and returned by way of lakes George and 
Champlain. June 13, gov. Clinton reported to Washington his 
unsuccessful pursuit of Johnson, with ‘the militia, and with the 
levies stationed at Fort Edward, and @ detachment of Warner’s 
regiment.” ‘I think it my duty to inform your excellency that, 
on my request, I was joined by a party of two hundred and fifty of 
the militia of the Grants, under colonel Warner and major Allen, 
whose behavior on this occasion, in every respect, was very agree- 
able to me.’* ‘To the New York delegates in congress he wrote : 
“The punctuality and readiness of the militia of the Grants in 
complying with his request with about two hundred and forty men, 
did them great honor.’’ , 

In October, a British force of more than one thousand men, 
under major Carleton, came up lake Champlain, capturing Fort 
Ann on the 10th and Fort George on the 11th. This occasioned 
great alarm through north-eastern New York, and goy. Clinton 
asked the assistance of Vermont to repel the invaders. 

October 18, col. A. Webster to gov. Chittenden — Extracts : 


The enemy at Ticonderoga, to the number of seven hundred and 
fifty, have burned Ballstown, and were on their way to Stillwater, 


- or Saratoga, or Fort Edward. His excelleacy gov. Clinton is at 


Albany, and requested me to inform your excellency as above, and 
request your assistance in order to get ahead of the enemy if 
possible. 

October. 18, gov. Chittenden to gov. Clinton — Extracts: Have 


called assistance from Berkshire county. The militia of this state 


[Vermont] are still at the north, watching the movements of the 
enemy. Shall send [the Berkshire militia] immediately to your 
assistance, unless I have counter advices from your excellency. 
This state are always ready to co-operate in any measures to frus- 
trate the designs of the common enemy.* 


October 18, gov. Clinton to gen. Schuyler— extract: I have 
been obliged to divide the small force that could be raised im- 
mediately from the lower parts of this county, to oppose the enemy 
at Ballstown and Schoharie.® 


1 Correspondence of the Revolution, letters to Washington, Vol. u, 472. 
* Early History, 320. * Clinton Papers, No. 3281.—See post 67. 
* Clinton Papers, No. 3282. ° Same, 3277. 
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October 17 and 20, general Schuyler wrote to gov. Clinton of 


the panic and ravages of the enemy. 

October 30, gov. Clinton to Washington — extracts: The inju- 
ries we have sustained, by these different incursions of the enemy, 
will be most severely felt. They have destroyed, on a moderate 
computation, two hundred dwellings and one hundred and fifty 
thousand bushels of wheat, with a proportion of other grain and 
forage. The enemy to the northward continue in the neighbor- 
hood of Crown Point, and the inhabitants, in consequence of their 
apprehension of danger, are removing from the northern parts of 
the state. Col. Weissenfell’s [continental] regiment, with the 
others of this state, are exceedingly destitute in point of clothing.” 

“On the same day, col. Seth Warner wrote to gen. Washington, 
complaining that the men at Fort Edward were few in number, 
and destitute of clothing. Much clothing due his regiment.? 

October 31, gen Schuyler, at Saratoga, to gov. Clinton — ex- 
tracts: The conduct of some people at the eastward is alarmingly 
mysterious ; a flag under pretence of settling a cartel with Ver- 
mont has been on the Grants; Allen has disbanded his militia, and 
the enemy in number upwards of sixteen hundred are rapidly ad- 
vancing towards us. Intreat gen. Washington for new continental 
troops, and let me beg of your excellency to hasten up here.3 

October 31, Schuyler to Washington — extracts: I find Allen 
has dismissed his militia, and that it is believed that a compact has 
been made [by the British] with him. Should this really be the 
case, it will be a most disagreeable circumstance ; and unless a 
speedy interposition takes place, the consequences may prove ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the common cause. The militia are so 
harrassed that I much doubt if we shall be able in time to collect 
a body sufficient to oppose the enemy if their force is such as 
stated.‘ 

November 1, Schuyler to Clinton—extract: The militia of 
Fort Edward have all left, and col. Gansevoort will probably be 


obliged to abandon it. The enemy are approaching Skenesboro, 


and the people are in a panic removing their families.+ 

These letters of gen. Schuyler show the consternation which 
prevailed in north-eastern New York and the peril to the general 
cause, when ‘‘ Allen had disbanded his militia,” and Vermont had 
apparently left them to themselves, either to stand or fall.© But 


1 Cor. of the Rev., letters to Washington, Vol. 111, 134. 

2 Washington Letters, Vol. xiii, 117. * Clinton Papers, No. 3324. 

* Washington Letters, Vol. xiii, 129. * Clinton Papers, No. 3328. 

* Col. Alexander Webster to gen. Schuyler, October 31, transmitted by 
Schuyler on the same day to Washington. 
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they were all mistaken: on the 29th Allen had proposed to major 
Carleton to include New York to the Hudson river in the truce ; 
by the 31st, Carleton had agreed to the truce to the full extent 
asked by Allen; and in consequence of the truce, instead of ad- 
vancing his force into New York, he retired to Canada, and the 
Vermont militia were disbanded.: These facts were communicated 
to some of the officers in New York, but they were not understood 
by the inhabitants. The unexpected retreat of the invaders re- 
minded them of the Scripture: “‘ And the Lord put a hook in their 
nose, and turned them about the way they came.”? They after- 
ward learned that it was Allen who had saved them from the foe, 
before whom they and their military protectors were ready to flee. 


February 14, gov. Clinton to Washington — extracts: 

1781.“ ‘foderate as we have been in a detail of our distresses, 
they fall far short of those we at this instant actually 
experience. The enemy have commenced their barbarities, and 
butchered some of the inhabitants in Tryon county, numbers of 
whom, impelled by apprehensions too well founded, are already 
moving, and the remainder preparing to follow. In the dilemma 
to which this calamity has reduced us, we wish, in order. to pre- 
vent a total depopulation of the best part of our remaining terri- 
tory, to have it in our power to assure the inhabitants that the two 
regiments of our state line will be destined for the frontier service ; 
and we therefore take the liberty to request your excellency to 
enable us to give these assurances, and to be informed from you 
whether this, or any other equal force, will remain for the protec- 
tion of the northern and western frontiers. As nothing but the 
fullest conviction that such severe calamities will follow from 
withdrawing these troops, as will be replete with ruin to the com- 
mon cause, could have induced us to this request, we trust in your 
excellency’s candor for a favorable construction of our intentions. 
Any interference in your command is the farthest from our wish. 
A want of ability to raise a competent body of troops for the de- 
Sense of the frontiers, and a conviction of the necessity of at least 
doubling their number, induce us to entreat your excellency to 
afford us whatever further assistance you may have in your power. 
* * The want of some artillerists and field artillery, when the 
enemy penetrated into the country in the last campaign, was an 
evident disadvantage. We could, therefore, wish for such a por- 
tion of them as your excellency may judge adequate to this service. 
The frequent calls on the militia, in the course of the last cam- 


* Early History, 320-323. * Vernont Historical Collections, Vol. 1, 417. 
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paign, have exhausted all our stock of ammunition; and, as we 
have not the means of obtaining any, except from the public [ con- 
tinental] magazines, permit us to entreat your excellency to 
direct a quantity to be expedited to this place for the use of the 
troops (militia) who may be called into the field. The command- 
ing officer here will doubtless inform your excellency that the 
troops in this department are destitute of provisions of the meat 
kind; that, on the 6th instant, there was beef at Fort Schuyler 
only for fifteen days,and that the troops in this city [Albany] and 
Schenectady are billeted upon the inhabitants for want of that 
article of provision. Asa present relief, we have advanced all the 
money in our treasury, amounting to about twelve hundred dollars 
of the new emission, to our agent to purchase beef. From this, 
however, we expect little success, as there are no beef cattle within 
the state. * * By order and in behalf of the legislature.”* 


May 4, gen. Schuyler wrote to gov. Clinton that it would be 
impossible to keep up a sufficient guard on the frontier for want 
of provisions.” 


May 5; gen. James Clinton to gov. Clinton: From present ap- 


pearances I am convinced the troops will abandon the frontier. 
It is absurd to suppose they can or will exist under their present 
circumstances. * * TI have repeatedly called for assistance 
from every quarter, but could obtain none. 

May 19, Schuyler, at Saratoga, to gov. Clinton — extracts: 
The tories are fleeing to Canada, and the enemy is soon expected 
in force. Only thirty-nine levies are as yet come; we have not 
above one hundred and fifty [in the whole] and none are expected. 
* * T cannot, in justice to myself and family, any longer risk 
my property here, and intend to leave to-morrow unless I receive 
letters this day announcing the approach of more troops. It is 
a mortifying reflection that so fine a country must be abandoned 
for want of men and provisions.* 

The state of New York was at this period threatened with at- 
tacks from the Indians from the valley of the Mohawk, and the 
British army in Canada upon her north-eastern frontier by way 
of lake Champlain. In summing up the condition of the state, col. 
William L. Stone charged : that at that time treachery was rank— 
“the poison was actively at work in New York” —actively at 
work even in Albany — and pictured his own state in culors of the 
saddest shade: . 


‘ Correspondence of the Revolution, Vol. 111, 228. 
* Clinton Papers, No. 3691. * Same, No. 3692. * Same, No. 3729. 
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“‘ Under all these circumstances of internal and external dan- 
gers, with but slender garrisons at the points of greatest exposure, 
and those so miserably provided that the soldiers were deserting 
by dozens, showing dispositions not equivocal of going over to 
the enemy, without provisions or the means of procuring them, 
and scarcely knowing whom to trust among their own people, lest 
the disaffection should prove to be more extensive than recent dis- 
closures had taught the officers to suppose, the spring of 1781 
may well be considered as the darkest period of the Revolution.”* 


THE POLICY OF VERMONT. 


The foregoing review of the condition of Vermont, and the 
action of congress constantly adverse to her—of the condition 
of the country as to the war for independence, and of New 


- York,— covers the period antecedent to the.actual commencement 


of the Haldimand negotiation, May 8-25, 1781. At this period, 


the independence of Vermont was menaced by New York and 


New Hampshire; and, without her consent, congress was enter- 
taining their claims; while within her own borders, Vermont was 
weakened and embarrassed by parties favoring the states on the 
east side and the west: so one immediate and indispensable task 
of her statesmen was to maintain her independence against foes 


within and without. There was, at the same time, another duty, 


equally indispensable, not only for Vermont but for the country at 
large, and that was to protect herself and the nation from a British 
army of ten thousand men in Canada. Practically that army 
then had possession of Vermont and northern New York to 
Ticonderoga — of two-thirds of the territory of Vermont. The 
people and government of the remaining territory stood alone for 


their own defense — the only barrier to Haldimand’s advance to a 


junction with sir Henry Clinton’s army in the capital of New 


York; or, by the military road through the settled portions of 


Vermont, from Ticonderoga to Charlestown, N. H., and thence 


*Stone’s Life of Brant, 153; H. Hall’s Early History of Vermont, 
341-344, 
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by the valley of the Connecticut into the heart of New England.* 

Washington and congress could give no aid, not even so little - 
as provisions and pay for Vermont soldiers in continental service. 

The other New England states could give no aid, because Wash- 

ington was demanding, in circular after circular, all their resources 

in men and provisions. New York was powerless to defend her- 

self, and was asking and receiving the aid of Vermont. 

Vermont then stood entirely alone, and at the utmost she could 
not command more than seven thousand men against Haldimand’s 
ten thousand. Successful resistance was impossible: what could 
not be done by force must be done by policy. This is the key, 
both to the Haldimand negotiation, and the concurrent action of 
Vermont in extending her jurisdiction over adjoining portions of 
New Hampshire and New York. 

This policy was adopted by the Vermont leaders as a dernier 
resort. The most of them then believed that an armistice was 
‘“‘ impracticable, at least for any length of time,” but that it “ was 
necessary for Vermont.’’4 The extension of the jurisdiction of Ver- 
mont to the Mason line in New Hampshire was merely a coup de 
main; and on the same day, February 14, 1781, the assembly of 
Vermont claimed jurisdiction also to the territory of New York.s 

The Haldimand negotiation was apparently adverse to the com- 
mon cause, and therefore unpatriotic ; but, in fact, it served and 
saved that cause in the time of its greatest need. The claims to 
the territory of New Hampshire and New York were apparently 
unfounded and unfriendly ; but they were abandoned by Vermont in 
due time, and were really powerful for peace among the three states. 
The Haldimand negotiation and the encroachments upon New 
Hampshire and New York, combined, extorted susticE To VER- 
MONT, from both congress and those states. The policy of Vermont 


‘Lord George Germaine’s instructions to Haldimand, hereafter given 
in his lordship’s letter to sir Henry Clinton, February 7, 1781. 

* There were seven circulars of this purport between January 5 1781 
and May 4 1782.—Life and Writings, Vol. vit, 354, 381 ; Vol. vt, 36, 
123, 226, 232, 283. . 

*Ira Allen’s History, Vermont Historical Collections, Vol. 1, 420. 

* Same, 420. *° Same, 413, 414, 418. 
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was in its inception doubtful and dangerous, but it was also indis- 
pensable ; in its results, injurious to none; and for Vermont, tri- 
umphantly successful. 


*From June 1776 to August 1781, congress had been steadily adverse 
to Vermont. July 31,1781, a letter from lord George Germaine to sir 
Henry Clinton, indicating “ the return of the people of Vermont to their 
allegiance,” became known to congress. Immediately the disposition 
of that body towards Vermont was radically changed. August 7, reso- 
lutions, looking to a recognition of Vermont on condition of her sur- 
render of territory she had claimed from New Hampshire and New 
York, were adopted by the vote of every state except New York ; and 
on the 14th, James Madison, of Virginia, a member of the committee 
on the’ subject, stated the reasons in the following letter : 


James Madison to Edmund Pendleton. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 14, 1781. 

Dear Sir :—The controversy relating to the district called Vermont. 
the inhabitants of which have for several years claimed and exercised 
the jurisdiction of an independent state, is at length put into-a train of 
speedy decision. Notwithstanding the objections to such an event, there 
is no question but they wil! soon be established into a separate and fed- 
eral state. A relinquishment made by Massachusetts of her claims ; 
a despair of finally obtaining theirs on the part of New York and New 
Hampshire, the other claimants on whom these enterprising adventurers 
were making fresh encroachments ; the latent support afforded them by 
the leading people of the New England states in general, from which 
they emigrated ; the just ground of apprehension that their rulers were 
engaging in clandestine negotiations with the enemy ; and lastly, perhaps, 
the jealous policy of some of the little states, which hope that such a 
precedent may engender a division of some of the large ones, are the 
circumstances which will determine the concurrence of congress in this 
affair.”—See Harly History, 346-353. Madison Papers, Vol. 1, 96.: ~ 


Though Vermont was not admitted to the union till 1791, the resolu- 
tions of August, 1781, gave a pledge, of which the final admission was 
the fulfillment. — 

8 


THE HALDIMAND PAPERS. 


JANUARY 11,1779, TO MARCH 25, 1783.1 


H.—General Haldimand? to Lord George Germaine. 


1779. Your Excellency acquaints the Minister, that the in- 
Jan. 11, surgents of Vermont under Allen still give umbrage to 
what is called the New York Government. 


H.—Lord George Germaine to General Haldimand. 


The Minister says, ‘“‘The separation of the inhabi- 

March 3. tants of the country they style Vermont from the prov- 

incés in which it was formerly included is a circumstance 

from which much advantage might be derived, and sees no objec- 

tion to giving them reason to expect the king will erect their 
country into a separate province. 


Beverly Robinson to Kthan Allen. 


New York, March 30, 1780. 
ape : 1 . a ; 
1780, Str :—Il am now undertaking a task which I hope you 
March 30. Will receive with the same good intentions that incline 
me to make it. I have often been informed that you 
and most of the inhabitants of Vermont are opposed to the wild 


‘Each of the Haldimand Papers will be designated by the letter H 
prefixed. The sources of all other documents will be indicated. 

*Governor of Canada, Lieutenant-General and Commander of the 
British army there. 

* Of the British Cabinet, Secretary for American Affairs. 

* Haldimand Papers, Ms., Vol. 1,516. Many of the papers are only 
notes of and extracts from original papers, made for the use of Gen. 
Haldimand. They are given literally in this volume, except that the 
dates are transferred to the margin, and the editor has supplied 
headings. 
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and chimerical scheme of the Americans in attempting to separate — 
the continent from Great Britain, and to establish an independent 
state of their own; and that you would willingly assist in uniting 
America again to Great Britain and restoring that happy consti- 
tution we have so wantonly and unadvisedly destroyed. If I 
have been rightly informed and these should be your sentiments 
and inclinations, I beg you will communicate to me without re- 
serve whatever proposals you would wish to make to the com- 
mander-in-chief,' and I here promise that I will faithfully lay them 
before him according to your directions, and flatter myself I can 
do it to as good effect as any person whatever. I can make no 
proposals to you until I know your sentiments, but I think upon 
your taking an active part and embodying the inhabitants of Ver- 
mont in favor of the crown of England, to act as the command- 
er-in-chief shall direct, that you may obtain a separate govern- 
ment under the king and constitution of England, and the men 
formed into regiments under such officers as you shall recommend, 
and be on the same footing as all the provincial camps are here. 
T am an American myself, feel much for the distressed situation 
my poor country is in at present, and anxious to be serviceable 
toward restoring it to peace, and that mild and good government 
we have lost. I have, therefore, ventured to address myself to 
you on this subject and hope you will see it in a proper light, 
and be as candid with me. I am inelinable to think that one 
reason why this unnatural war has continued so long, is that all . 
the Americans who wish and think it would be for the interest of 
the country to have a constitutional and equitable connection 
with Great Britain, do not communieate their sentiments to each 
other so often and freely as they ought to do. In case you 
should disapprove of my hinting these things to you and do not 
choose to make any proposals to Government, I hope you will not 
suffer any insult to be offered to the bearer of this letter, but allow 
him to return in safety, as I can assure you he is entirely 
ignorant of its contents. 

But if you should think it proper to send proposals to me to be 
laid before the commander-in-chief, 1 do now give you my word 
that if they are not accepted of or complied with by him, (of 
which I will inform you,) the matter shall be buried in oblivion 
between us. I will only add that if you should think proper to 
send a friend of your own here with proposals to the general, he 
shall be protected and well treated here, and allowed to return 
whenever he pleases. 


‘Sir Henry Clinton, at New York city. 
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I can say nothing further at present but my best wishes for the 
restoration of peace and happiness to America. 
And am your humble servant, 
Bev. Ropinson, Col. Royal Americans. 
To Col. ErHAN ALLEN, 

State of Vermont.' 

The suggestion of Haldimand, the reply of Germaine, and the 
proffer of Robinson, all show that the then pending controversy 
with New York was the lever by which the servants of the British 
crown were attempting to move Vermont from her integrity to 
the cause of American Independence. ‘‘ A SEPARATE PROVINCE”’ 
was the bauble with which she was to be bought. Bauble thoagh 
it was when compared with the free and independent state which 
Vermont aspired to be, it was, under the circumstances attending 
its offer, by no means a small temptation. 'To measure it justly, the 
controversy itself, and the state of it when Robinson’s letter was 
received, ought to be considered.—See Introduction, p. 16. 

In the summer of the year 1779 war between New York and 
Vermont was threatened; congress interposed in September to 
preserve peace ; but the proposals of congress were entirely un- 
acceptable to Vermont, whose legislature unanimously rejected 
them in October, and in December the governor and council issued 
“an appeal to the candid and impartial world,” in which Ver- 
mont’s independence of congress, and the states claiming jurisdic- 
tion over her, was declared. June 2, 1780, congress unequivocally 
condemned the course of Vermont. At that time both New York 
and New Hampshire were claiming jurisdiction over Vermont, 
and the delegation of New York in congress had suggested a com- 
promise with New Hampshire, which would have absorbed Ver- 
mont. Hmbarrassed by internal enemies, threatened with annihi- 
lation by New York and New Hampshire, congress adverse, two 
thirds of her territory open to the British and Indians, and the 
rest, threatened by a strong British army which held the way to 
her frontier settlements: this was the condition of Vermont when, 
_inJuly 1780, Ethan Allen received Robinson’s letter. That letter 
held out the promise that Vermont should be a separate province 


1Ethan Allen Papers, Ms.,in the Secretary of State’s office, Mont- 
pelier, p. 327. Though dated in March, this letter was not delivered to 
Allen until July or August. 
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under the protection of Great Britain. It implied that indepen- 
dence of New York, for which Vermont most ardently longed ; it 
implied exemption from the tyrannical exactions of New York; 
it implied peace with Great Britain, and a powerful ally to defend 
Vermont against every assault. Indeed, had Vermont acceded to 
the proposition at that time, it may well be doubted whether she 
would have been attacked at all— whether the American reyolu- 
tion would not have failed. It is not unreasonable to say, that 
there was much in this offer to tempt Vermont; and much patriot- 
ism and courage in her rulers to neglect an opportunity that, in 
their then desperate circumstances, promised comparatively so well. 
oe) Williams regarded Robinson as the agent of sir Henry 
August. QOlinton, one of the king’s peace commissioners : 
The wish and aim of the British general in New York was 
first announced in a letter from col. Beverly Robinson to Ethan 
Allen, at that time a colonel in the American service.’ The letter 


was dated New York, March 30th, 1780, and delivered to Allen | 


in the street at Arlington, in July, by a British soldier in the habit 
of an American farmer. * * On the receipt of this letter, 
Allen immediately communicated it to the governor, and a number 
of the principal gentlemen in Vermont, who agreed in opinion 
that it was most prudent not to return any answer, but to let the 
matter pass into oblivion.’ 


Tra Allen, who dwelt in the same house with Ethan, and was 


thoroughly informed as to all public affairs in Vermont, agreed. 


with the above statement, but added: 


Mr. Allen perused the letter, then told the bearer that he 
should consider of it, and that he might return. * * General 
Allen immediately communicated the contents of it to the governor 
and some confidential friends, who agreed in opinion that it was 
best not to return any answer; but it was agreed, that in conse- 
quence of application to the governor of the friends of some 
persons that had been taken at Royalton, who were prisoners in 
Canada, that the governor should address a letter to the command- 
er-in-chief, general Haldimand, on the subject of a cartel for the 
exchange of prisoners, and send a flag of truce with it to the first 
British ship stationed on the lake, which was accomplished.3 

? Allen was brevet colonel by the authority of congress. He was not 
in the continental service, but in the service of Vermont as general. 

2 Williams, Vol. 11, 202, 204. 

® Vermont Historical Collections, Vol. 1, 414, 415. 
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The attack on Royalton was not made until October 16,' so a 
reference by Mr. Allen to that event, as of July, would be incorrect. 
Still, May 1781, Allen stated to maj. Lernoult that “ gov. Chit- 
tenden last July sent a flag to the British commodore on lake 
Champlain, with a letter to gen. Haldimand, requesting the ex- 
change of some prisoners, which produced a truce last autumn.’ 
This ignores goy. Chittenden’s letter in September, to which gen. 
Haldimand replied in October, tendering the truce through maj. 
Carleton. 

Williams declared explicitly that gov. Chittenden’s letter to 
general Haldimand was in July, and for the relief of prisoners 
taken in the spring of 1780: 

An event took place in the spring of the year 1780, which 
furnished the British with an opportunity to make a similar at- 
tempt [as sir Henry Clinton’s through Robinson] from Canada. 
A number of men had been made prisoners in a descent, which 
had been made by some of their scouting parties, and carried 
prisoners to Canada. Their friends applied to gov. Chittenden to 
send a flag into Canada to negociate their release or exchange. 
The governor complied with their request, and in the month of 
July a flag was sent with a letter to the commanding officer in 
Canada. In the fall the British came up lake Champlain in great 
force; the commanding officer brought a favorable answer from 
gen. Haldimand to gov. Chittenden’s letter, and sent a flag to 
Kthan Allen, then a brigadier general and commanding officer in 
Vermont, proposing a cessation of hostilities with Vermont, during 
a negociation for the exchange of prisoners.? 

Ina“ memorandum” of dates, in the Hthan Allen Papers, are 
two dates — thus: 


* Gov™ Chittenden to General Haldimand, July, 1780.” 

* Col. B. Robinson to Gen" Allen Rec* Aug* 1780.’’3 

The first repeats the statement that gov. Chittenden asked an 
exchange of prisoners in July, while the second fixes the receipt 
of Robinson’s letter in August instead of July, and was doubtless 
erroneous. ; 

Out of this confusion it is desirable to draw order, nor is it un- 
important. It is to be observed first, that there is no record ev- 


* Thompson's Vermont, part 11, 69. 
* Williams, Vol. 1, 205. *H#. Allen Papers, ms., 375. 
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idence that Chittenden wrote to Haldimand in July 1780: not in 
the Haldimand Papers on Vermont, which date back to January 
11, 1779; not in the Stevens Papers, else Mr. B. H. Hall would 
have been as careful to note such a letter as he was to note the 
letter of September 27;' and not in the journals of the council 
and the assembly. The latter was not in session between March 
17 and October 12, and there was no action on the subject at the 
March session. The governor and council did hold special ses- 
sions in June and July, but there is no record of any resolution 
or other action on this subject. Again it is to be observed, there 
is record evidence of an application for the relief of Vermont 
prisoners in Canada, which was made to gen. Washington in Au- 
gust. It is found in a letter of Washington to gen. Haldimand, 
August 30, 1780, and another of the same date to Ethan Allen. 
The letter to Allen is as follows: 


General Washington to Colonel Ethan Allen.? 


Heap Quarters, 30 August, 1780. 
Sir: —I have been favored with yours of the 16th instant. I 
cannot, without deviating from the rule of conduct which I have 
constantly observed, exchange the officers of colonel Warner’s 
regiment at this time, because there are a great many who have 
been much longer in captivity, and have therefore a just right to 
a preference. ut, to endeavor to afford them the best relief the 
nature of the case will admit, I have written to general Haldi- 
mand, and proposed to him to send them and the other prisoners 
of war in his possession to New York, where we can furnish them 
with supplies of different kinds, which we cannot, from the great 
distance, forward to Quebec, and where they will be exchanged 
in due course. I have also represented to general Haldimand 
what you report of the treatment of our prisoners in Canada; 
and I hope my remonstrance will have the desired effect, should 

the cause of complaint be well grounded. 
Lain, 20s, GEO. WASHINGTON. 


‘The index to the Stevens Papers shows only one letter from Chit- 
tenden to Haldimand, and this was in volume eight, which contained the 
correspondence of 1782. This letter was therefore the one written in 
July, 1782, when, according to Williams, gov. Chittenden wrote to gov. 
Haldimand, requesting the release of two Vermont officers, then pris- 
oners in Canada. —Williams, Vol. 11, 211. See note! on the next page. — 

* Life and Writings, Vol. vit, 179-180. 
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These are all the statements obtainable as to any application 
for an exchange of prisoners, in 1780, previous to September 27. 
It certainly is reasonable to conclude that Williams, — writing 
from general recollection fourteen years after the event — was 
mistaken as to the date, as Allen evidently was as to the occasion 
of the application. Courtesy required that application should be 
first made to Washington. Failing in that, humanity both re- 
quired and justified an application to the British commander. 
The application to Washington did fail. His papers show no 
reply from Haldimand; and it is now known that the latter’s 
instructions from the British minister required him to deal di- 
rectly with Vermont, as he really did. Allen’s letter reached 
Washington in two weeks. Two weeks for the return would 
bring the answer about the 14th of September. - With Robinson’s 
letter in their hands, did not Chittenden and Allen then know that 
Washington’s application would be vain, and that their only 
chance was with Haldimand? With that view, most probably, 
the only letter in 1780, of which there is record proof, was 
written on the 27th of September. It will be seen that after 
the commissioners had been appointed to negotiate an exchange, 
Chittenden again wrote to Washington, asking for British prison- 
ers in Washington’s hands to exchange for Vermonters. 

The record evidence is this: 


September Gov. Chittenden wrote to gen. Haldimand Septem- 
ber 27, 1780, asking a cartel for exchange of prisoners.’”* 


Oetober 20: Haldimand’s instructions to his eommissioners.? 

October 22: Haldimand’s letter to gov. Chittenden, by major 
Carleton. 

If this view of the facts is correct, two important conclusions 
follow: one is that gov. Chittenden proposed to Haldimand simply 
an exchange of prisoners, and not until he judged the application 
of Washington would fail; and the other is, that THE TRUCE was 
proposed by Haldimand, and used by him as the opportunity for 


1B. H. THall’s ms. memorandum from the Stevens Papers. The index 
does not refer to this letter, and it is possible the date was found in Hal- 
dimand’s letter to Chittenden, October 22, of which Mr. Hall gaye an 
extract only. 

* Date in Haldimand’s instructions of December 20, 1780, post. 
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attempting to detach Vermont from the American cause. Oct. 22 


Haldimand proposed a truce for negotiating an exchange ; Ver-— 


mont accepted this offer Nov. 1; and thereupon, Dec. 20, Haldi- 
mand added, to the negotiation for an exchange of prisoners, a 
negotiation to make Vermont a separate province. 


The invasion of the British from Canada up lake 
Champlain, alluded to above, was early in October. The 
general assembly met at Bennington on the 12th of that month, 
and the first action, indicating any knowledge of this movement 
of the British, was on the 13th: 

In Counc: October 13th, 1780. Resolved, That capt. Giles 
Wolcott be and he is hereby appointed a commissary to purchase 
or procure and forward on provisions to the militia who are col- 
lected and collected [collecting] in this present alarm." 


October. 


In AssemBLy: Mr. David Robinson, the constable attending on 
this house, requested he might be dismissed to go in the alarm, and 
Mr. Timothy Follett take his place; granted.’ 

This was the same time at which the intelligence was received 
at Albany, and as that place was quite as accessible as Benning- 
ton, the fact would seem to be that the Vermonters were as 
prompt in giving the alarm as were their neighbors. Col. Mal- 
colm wrote to Washington from Albany, October 18, informing 
that the enemy, — numbers uncertain, from four hundred to eleven 
hundred and fifty —landed at South Bay, took Fort Ann, burnt 
several houses about Fort Edward, and yesterday (12th) returned 
towards the lake. The militia ordered out; would have marched 
col. Van Schaick’s [New York] regiment, but he thought the 
men would desert. ‘‘ Nothing from the Grants; I suspect all is 
not right.” 

This letter was enclosed in another from gov. Clinton, who 
wrote : 

“Tt is a little remarkable that we had not the least intelligence 


from the Grants of the appearance of the enemy, though they 
passed their settlements in boats on the way to Fort Ann.’ 


Again, on the 18th, gov. Clinton wrote to Washington : 


1 Journals of Council, 1776 to 1780, 311. 
2 Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 125. 
* Washington Letters,in U.S. Dept., Vol. x11, 341. 
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“‘T received no intelligence from the Grants, either whether the 
enemy have done any mischief there, or whether their militia is 
turning [out] for our assistance.” 

On that very day, it will be seen, he asked assistance from gov. 
Chittenden. 

The reader has already seen that the Vermont militia were col- 
lected and collecting at the very time when Van Schaick was de- 
clining to march his regiment to meet the enemy. South Bay, 
[sometimes called West Bay,] is on the New York side of the 
lake and opposite to the then frontier line [in the range of Castle- 
ton] between Vermont and the enemy. It could hardly be true 
that the enemy passed by our “ settlements,” though they did 
pass our scounting-grounds, — possibly in the night. Their de- 
signs were against New York, and not against Vermont, as the 
British policy then was to favor Vermont at the expense of New 
York, with a view to future operations. 

As a further comment upon gov. Clinton’s complaints of Ver- 
mont, another letter from col. Malcolm is cited, which is by no 
means flattering to the spirit of the New Yorkers on that occa- 
sion. On the 16th of October he wrote again to Washington, de- 
claring that the [New York] militia were ordered out eight days 
ago, but only sixty had appeared, emphatically adding: “It is 
past doubt, unless some troops soon come, Albany and Schen- 
ectady will be our frontier.’’ 

October 18, col. Webster for gov. Clinton wrote from Albany to 
gov. Chittenden for assistance, and on the same day Chittenden 
replied, that he had called assistance from Berkshire [Massa- 
chusetts ;] the [Vermont] militia were at the north, but he would 
send the Berkshire militia as soon as they arrived, adding that 
Vermont was “always ready to co-operate in any measures for 
the defense of the frontier.’’ 

Governor Clinton subsequently denied that he had given any 
order to Webster, and said he would never acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Vermont. 


1 Correspondence of the Revolution, Vol. 11, 122. 

* Washington's Letters, State Dept., Vol. xxit, 24. 
* Clinton Papers, Nos. 3281 and 3282, Ante, 51, 

* Index to Stevens Papers, 26. 
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While this correspondence was going on, the enemy had been 


busy and successful in their work of devastation. 

October 10, Fort Ann was invested by the British, under major 
Carleton, and its garrison surrendered; on the 13th Fort George 
capitulated ;' and after destroying almost all the farm-houses and 
barns in Kings and Queensborough townships, ‘‘ they returned to 
Ticonderoga, in the vicinity of which place they continued until 
the 22d, and then fell down the lake [Champlain] to about ten 
miles north of Crown Point. On Wednesday the 25th, the whole 
embarked in their batteaux, and proceeded towards St. Johns, but 
were soon met by an express-boat which brought them all back. 
On the evening of that day a reinforcement arrived —— between 
five and six hundred.””” 

This report was treated by gen. Schuyler as evidence of a 
second invasion in greater force; and it occasioned great alarm, 
in both New York and Vermont. Ethan Allen and other Vermont 
officers seem to have had the same apprehensions as Schuyler, and 
hastened to warn the Vermont authorities. Carleton returned on 
the 25th, according to Schuyler, but he had been lingering for 
three days near Crown Point and opposite the Vermont scouting- 
ground, so that Allen had reason for anticipating mischief to Ver- 
mont, even if he did not hear of Carleton’s return on the 25th in 
time to write to gov. Chittenden. Some of Allen’s letters were un- 
doubtedly written on the first advance of Carleton, but the last 
letter may have been as late as the 24th, when Carleton was near 
Crown Point. 

In GENERAL ASSEMBLY: October 23, sundry letters from gen. 
Allen, dated headquarters, Castleton, 22d October, 1780, were 
read.3 

In GENERAL ASSEMBLY: October 26,1780. Sundry letters from 
general Allen, col. Herrick, and capt. Sawyer were read, giving 
an account of the enemy’s approaching toward our frontiers: 
therefore fesolved, that as the present alarm requires the assist- 
ance of a large number of the members for the purpose of joining 
the army or taking care of their families, which are in immediate 


1 Harly History, 320. 

* Schuyler, at Saratoga, October 31, to Washington. — Washington Let- 
ters, in State Department, Vol. xxi, 129. 

5 Assembly Journals, 1778-1784, 140. 
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danger, that this assembly be adjourned until Monday next [380th] 
and that the several members who stay at this place [ Bennington | 
are hereby appointed a committee to join a committee from the 
council, when necessary to prepare business to lay before this 
house at their opening; and all matters that are referred for hear- 
ing this week are referred until the opening of the assembly. 
Adjourned till next Monday morning, 10 o’clock in the forenoon. 

Monday, October 30th, 1780: Met according to adjournment, 
and there not being a quorum of the house present, adjourned 
until 2 o’clock, afternoon. Met according to adjournment, and 
there not being a quorum of the house present, adjourned until 
to-morrow morning, 8 o’clock. 

Tuesday, October 3ist, 1780: Met according to adjournment. 
Several letters were laid before the assembly by the governor, 
particularly one from gen! Haldimand of Canada, dated at Que- 


‘pec, October 22d, 1780, directed to gov. Chittenden; one from 


maj'.-Chs. Carleton, commanding a party of the British, &c., 
dated at Crown Point, October 26th, 1780, directed to gen! Allen, 
both of which contained proposals to settle a cartel for exchang- 
ing prisoners; likewise a copy of a letter from gen!. Allen directed 
to col. Webster, dated Castleton, 29th October, 1780; a copy of 
a letter from gen! Allen to maj" Allen, [Carleton,] and a copy of 
a letter from gen! Allen to maj [Ebenezer] Allen, were read. 
Likewise the governor informed the house that he had wrote’to 
gen! Haldimand by advice of his council,’ making proposals to 
exchange prisoners, which occasioned the letters from gen! Haldi- 
mand and majt: Carleton, &c. 

Thereupon Resolved, that this assembly do approve of the cap- 
tain-general and commander-in-chief’s making proposals to his 
excellency, gov": Haldimand, for settling a cartel for the exchange 
of prisoners, and further advize and commend to him to appoint 
and empower some suitable person or persons to further negotiate 
the settlement of a cartel with maj’r. Carleton, agreeable to gen’l. 
Haldimand’s proposals for that purpose. 

Resolved, That the captain-general be and hereby is requested 
to discharge the militia and volunteers raised for the defense of 
the northern frontiers. 


‘Undoubtedly brought by the express-boat, which came on the 25th, 
and Carleton’s return must have been in consequence af orders then 
received, and for the purpose of tendering the armistice to Vermont. 

2 There is no record of any action by the council on this subject, in 
either July or September. It is most probable that gov. Chittenden 
took advice of councillors privately and without a formal session. Sev- 
eral councillors were not informed of the subsequent negotiations. 

* Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 143, 144. 
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As these letters announced a cessation of hostilities towards 


Vermont, and the request of Allen to Carleton to include New’ 


York also, the house seemed to think it unnecessary to keep the 
militia in the field, whose return to their families would be a great 
relief to them as well as to the treasury of the state. On the 
same day the above resolutions were received by the governor 
and council, and were recorded. Ira Allen was then a member 
of the council, and his statement was that, after some altercation, 
Carleton admitted Ethan Allen’s proposition, and “‘ a truce was 
settled, including the frontiers of the state of New York to Hud- 
son’s river. This stipulation [i.e. as to New York] was not 
publicly known; the militia of Vermont were immediately dis- 
banded, and permitted to return home.” 

The letters relating to the truce and cartel, communicated 
to the general assembly by gov. Chittenden on the 31st, were all 
copied into the Stevens Papers, except the first, Chittenden to 
Haldimand, of which only a note is found, made by B. H. Hall, 
with the following: 


General Haldimand to Governor Chittenden. 


QUEBEC, October 22, 1780. 
‘Tf you will send a proper person with full power to major 
Carleton at Crown Point, or St. Johns, to confer upon this busi- 
ness, I shall authorize the major to receive him ;” but expressed 
an unwillingness to comply with the request [of gov. Chittenden 
for an exchange of prisoners] under the circumstances. 


Major Carleton to General Ethan Allen. 


Crown Pornt, October 26, 1780. 

Sir :—By the bearer, capt. Sherwood, I received general Hal- 
dimand’s letter to governor Chittenden, on the subject of an ex- 
change of prisoners. I have authorized captain Sherwood to 
treat with the governor and you on the, subject; though could I 
meet with you, or him, or both, perhaps the business would be 
sooner concluded, as, should any difficulty arise between captain 
Sherwood and you, my instructions are so ample that I flatter my- 
self that I could remove them. 

During the continuation of this negotiation, no attacks or insults 
shall be offered to any post or scout belonging to your state or in 
your boundaries. I expect you will observe the same, and recall, 


1 Vt. Hiet. Coll., Vol. 1, 415,416. 
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as far as lies in your power, your scouts, to prevent this [through] 
inadvertency on either part the appearance even of not adhering 
to the above. 
Iam, sir, your most obt. servt., CHas. CARLETON. 
Brigadier Gen. Allen. 


General Hthan Allen to Major Carleton.? 


Heap Quarrers, Castleton, 27th [29th?] October, 1780. 

Str :—I received your letter to me, with general Haldimand’s 
to gov. Chittenden, last evening, by capt. Sherwood. 

Every respect will be shown your flag, and no hostilities will 
be permitted on my part; and it is expected you will extend 
your cessation of hostilities against any of the northern posts of 
the frontiers of the state of New York during this negotiation. 

Special orders are given to prevent all hostilities until I receive 
your answer to this. : 

Major Clark is appointed to deliver this to you by a flag, and 
wait your answer. 

Your most obedient servant, ETHAN ALLEN. 

P.S. Your letter, with general Haldimand’s, I have forwarded 
express to governor Chittenden, and make no doubt some proper 
person will be appointed to settle the cartel as soon as possible. 

To Chas. Carleton. K. A. 


General Ethan Allen to Colonel Webster. 


Hpap Quartmrs, Castleton, 29 October, 1780.3 

Sir :—Last evening I received a flag from major Carleton, com- 
manding the British troops at Crown Point, with proposals from 
general Haldimand, commander-in-chief in Canada, for settling a 
cartel for the exchange of prisoners. Major Carleton has pledged 
his faith that no hostilities shall be committed on any posts or 
scouts within the limits of this state during the negotiation. Lest 
your state [New York] should suffer an incursion in the interim 
of time, I have this day dispatched a flag to major Carleton, re- 
questing that he extend cessation of hostilities on the northern 
parts and frontiers of New York. You will, therefore, conduct 
your affairs as to scouts, &c., only on the defensive until you hear 
further from me. Tam, &c., ETHAN ALLEN. 

To Col. Webster. To be communicated to Col. Williams and 
the posts on your frontiers.4 


‘Hthan Allen Papers, 331. ? Same, 333. 

*Allen’s letters to Carleton and Webster were evidently of the same 
date. 

* Ethan Allen Papers, 335. 
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General Ethan Allen to Colonel Webster. 


Rupert, about break of day ] 
of the 31st October, 1780. 

Sir :—Maj. Ebenezer Allen, who commands at Pittsford, has 
sent an express after me to this place, informing me that one of 
his scouts, at 1 or 2 o’clock P. M. on the 29th inst., from Chimney 
Point discovered four or five ships and gun-boats and batteaux, the 
lake covered and black, all making sail to Ticonderoga, skiffs 
flying to and from the vessels to the batteaux giving orders ; and 
the foregoing is quoted from the letter verbatim. But 1 cannot 
imagine that major Carleton will violate his truce. I have 
sent major Clark with a flag to major Carleton, particularly to 
confirm the truce on my part, and have given him to understand 
that no hostilities will be permitted on my part, and likewise to 
intercede in behalf of the frontiers of New York. What the mo- 
tive of the British may be, or their design, ] know not. You 
must judge for yourself. I send out scouts to further discover 
the conduct of the enemy. Maj. [Ebenezer] Allen thinks they 
have a design against your state. 

From your humble servant, ETHAN ALLEN. 


Tra Allen stated that Ethan Allen ‘agreed to the truce on con- 
dition that the frontiers of New York’ should be included,” &e.* 
The italicised words of Ethan Allen, above, probably mean that 
the truce had been agreed upon by both parties on Allen’s condi- 
tion, and that he would permit no hostilities against the New York 
frontier. He had, therefore, sent a second flag, ‘ to confirm the | 
truce” on his part and insist upon the inclusion of New York. 
This interpretation agrees with Ira Allen’s statement that “ this 
additional territory produced some altercation.” 


Major Ebenezer Allen to Colonel Webster. 


Fort WARNER, October 30th, 1780. 
T o'clock P. M. 

By certain intelligence received by lieut. Cox, of my detach- 
ment, (who returned this day at one o’clock), at Fort Vengeance, 
from a scout, he informs me that yesterday at 2 o’clock P. M., he saw 
five ships, some gondolas, a great number of batteaux, so that 
the lake looked black, all sailing to the southward. He saw 
them from their march at Crown Point sail some miles. A great 
number of fires down at Putnam’s point was burning. ‘These are 


1V¢t. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 415. 
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to notify you to give a good look out, for I believe that they in- 
tend to make a forced march on the New York. frontiers. 
I am, &c., Hpr. ALLEN, Major Commanding. 


N.B. General [Ethan] Allen is on his way home. I am 
afraid the enemy has out-generaled him.* 


Ethan Allen was ‘‘ on his way home” on the 30th of October; 
on the 3ist he was. at Rupert; and the following official record 
indicates both that he must have reported at Bennington on the Ist 
of November, and that Tore TRUCE, PROPOSED BY THE BRITISH TO 
VERMONT, had been agreed to by Allen and Carleton, as it was on 
that day confirmed by the governor and council of Vermont. 


1780. In Councit: His excellency, the governor, requested 
November. the opinion of the council with respect to appointing 
some proper persons, and authorizing them to treat with major 
Carleton, for the purpose of settling a cartel for the exchange of 
prisoners: Whereupon, 


Resolved, To appoint two persons with full powers to settle a 
cartel with maj. Carleton for the purpose aforesaid. 


Resolved, That the hon. Ira Allen and Joseph Fay, esquires, be 
and they are hereby appointed and empowered to repair forthwith 
to Crown Point or St. Johns and enter upon the establishment of 
a cartel for the exchange of prisoners.’ 


The scouts reported Carleton as sailing from Crown Point to 
Ticonderoga on the 29th of October. That was the day on which 
Ethan Allen sent his flag with the overture for the protection of 
New York. This demonstration of force was therefore made by 
Carleton while the proposition for a trace was yet pending; and 
it was, in that view, a demonstration against Vermont. But in 
connection with the reports of a truce with Vermont and the dis- 
banding of her militia, the intelligence produced a panic in New 
York, and graye suspicions as to the fidelity of Vermont to the 
common cause. Nor were these fears and suspicions confined to 
New York alone, but were entertained in eastern Vermont as 
well. 


"These letters to Webster were all sent to gen. Schuyler, and by him 
to gen. Washington.— Wash. Letters, State Dept., Vol. xii, 129. 
* Journals of Council, 1776 to 1780, 328. 
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Joseph Marsh, ch., to General Washington. 


DrespEN,' on N. H. Grants, Noy. 3d, 1780. 
May it- please your Excellency : 

We have this moment received a paper attested by capt. Saf 
ford, of which the enclosed is a copy, its contents to us unintelli- 
gible and alarming. We know not what construction to put upon 
it unless a negotiation is on foot for a separate peace for the new 
state, which we have heard has been threatened if Congress 
should not acknowledge the independence of Vermont, and admit 
them to union. Under these apprehensions we send the enclosed 
to your excellency, as the consequences of such negotiations may 
be speedily fatal to the settlements contiguous to Connecticut 
river, and more dangerous to the United States than the late 
treachery at West Point. The enemy, in number 300, destroyed 
Royalton and part of Sharon in this vicinity about a fortnight 
ago, and took 30 prisoners. Scouts lately returned from Onion 
river discovered last week about 1000 of the enemy near the con- 
fluence, whose object is supposed to be Coos or this place. Our 
situation at least, is critical, and we are in danger of being to- 
tally destroyed soon, unless assistance is granted for our defense. 
Our apprehensions respecting the enclosed may be groundless, but 
our fears are great. I write this in behalf of the general committee 
on the Grants contiguous to Connecticut river, and have the honor 
to be with highest sentiments of duty and esteem your excellency’s 

Most obt. and most humble servant, 
JoserH Marsu, Chairman.? 


1 Supposed to be a part of Hanover, N. H., adjoining if not embracing 
what is now West Lebanon. Mr. Marsh’s residence was in the Ver+ 
mont town which adjoins this supposed district. Dresden was repre- 
sented by Bezaleel Woodward in the Vermont legislature, October 
session, 1778, and Hanover by Jonathan Freeman. Dresden had a print- 
ing-office in 1777.—See Vermont Historical Collections, Vol. I, 69. 

2This committee acted for towns on both sides of the Connecticut 
river ; probably, at this time of special alarm, as a “Committee of 
Safety,” but possibly also in reference to the conflicting projects of juris- 
diction, which were zealously discussed in that region in October, Novem- 
ber, and December, 1780, and down to February 14, 1781, when Vermont 
decided to extend her jurisdiction eastward to the Mason line in New 
Hampshire, and westward to Hudson river. Mr. Marsh was a resident 
of Hartford, and had been from 1772 ; was elected delegate to the provin- 
cial assembly of New York in 1775, but served only a short time ; was a 
member vf the Gonvention which adopted the Constitution of Vermont, 
* and lieutenant governor in 1778, and from 1787 to 1790. 
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[ ENCLOSURE. ] 


Extract of a letter from Major | Hbenezer| Allen, dated 
Fort VENGEANCE, October 30, 1780. 


To Capt. Jesse SArrorp, supposed at Bethel Fort. 

Dear Captain :—I received a letter from gen. Allen last eve- 
ning informing that the evening before he received a flag from the 
British troops at Crown Point, with letters of importance from the 
commander-in-chief at Quebec. Major Carleton hath pledged his 
faith that all hostilities on his part shall cease during the negoti- 
ation, and he expects the same on our part. You are, therefore, 
carefully to observe the rales of war and give strict orders to 
your scouts and troops to govern themselves accordingly. A copy 
of this letter you will forward to the troops stationed on your 
side of the mountain. If the spirit of this letter were made 
known to the inhabitants on your side of the mountain it would 
be well. 

I am, dear sir, your humble servant, EBENEZER ALLEN. 


The above is a true copy from an extract attested by the above 
named Jesse Safford, commanding a party of men raised by the 
new state and stationed at Bethel on White river, taken by desire 
of the general committee on the New Hampshire Grants contigu- 
ous to Connecticut river. 

Attest, BrEza. WoopwWarb.' 


Several documents have already been cited, which prove the 
_ panic on the New York frontier and extending to Albany, at this 
time, and of the fears and doubts as to Vermont; but there are 
others to the same effect. 

Col. Webster, in communicating Ethan Allen’s letter of October 
81, unwittingly attested the great dependence of New York upon 
Vermont for protection. 


Colonel Webster to General Schuyler.—[ Extract. ] 


“‘ 7 am persuaded our situation is truly dangerous. I expect to 
hear by some of my scouts any moment that the enemy is at hand, 
and if we are obliged to leave this place [Granville] the inhabi- 
tants will move off, and there is no telling where it willend. J 
make no doubt but at first sight it will appear that the Grants have 
left us to ourselves, either to stand or fall. I hope the most speedy 
exertions will be made to oppose the enemy.’’” 


1 Wash. Letters, State Dept., Vol. XLIV, 31. * Same, Vol. xiiu1, 129, 
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General Schuyler to General Washington.—[ Extracts. | 


October 31. “Sending a flag to Vermont for the purpose of 
exchanging prisoners appears to me only a cover to some design 
of the enemy, and gives me much uneasiness, especially as 
rumors prevail that the person, whom your excellency was in- 
formed to have been in New York in July last negotiating with 
the enemy, has been in New York, but I cannot learn that any 
one can positively ascertain either of these facts.” “ P.5.—I 
am this moment [November 1] informed that the person I have 
alluded to in this letter has been to Canada, about six weeks ago, 
but the information is not such as 1 can depend upon.” 


General Washington to General Schuyler.—[Extract. ] 


‘‘T confess all circumstances and previous information 
considered, that matters in a certain quarter carry a very 
suspicious face. Should it appear, upon a further investigation, 
that there are good grounds for present suspicions, you will con- 
cert measures with brigadier-general Clinton (to whom I have 
written on the subject, without mentioning names,) to seize and 
secure, with as much secresy and as suddenly as possible, the per- 
son in question with his papers. You know hgw very delicate a 
business this is, and I therefore trust to your prudence in the exe- 
cution of it.” 


Nov. 6. 


General Schuyler to General Washington.—{ Extracts. | 
November 12, 1780. ‘I have had several emissaries on the 
Grants. Since my last letters they have all returned, but without 
that full information which I expected.” Of the suspected person 
he writes: “‘On the day the British flag arrived, he was heard to 
say —‘ the time is at length come that we shall be freed from the 
domination of New Yorkers.’3 This can be ascertained. My 
; ‘ 


1 Washington Letters, in State Department, Vol. xLurt, 129. 
2 Life and Writings, Vol. vi1, 283. 


8This almost absolutely indicates that ETHAN ALLEN was “ the sus- — 
y 


pected person.” The flag was sent to him, and it is not known, nor is it 
probable, that on that day any leading man of Vermont was at Castleton 
except Allen, the legislature then being in session at Bennington. Ethan 
Allen had been tempted by the British before : 

Mr. Sparks, American Biography, Vol. 1, 319, said: ‘“ While he was on 
parolein New York, [December, 1776,] a British officer ofrank and import- 
ance sent for him to his lodgings and told him that his fidelity, though in a 
wrong cause, had made an impression upon general Howe, who was dis- 


posed to show hima favor, and to advance him to the command of a 
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agents say that itis generally believed large offers have been 
made the people of the Grants, but that nothing will induce the 
bulk of the people to desert from the common cause ; that the flag 
returned {to Carleton] on Thursday, [November 9,] accompanied 
by a pecpiation of three members from the Vermont assembly ;' 


Peet of iby alists, if he would join the service, holding out to him at 
the same time brilliant prospects of promotion and money during the 
war, and large tracts of land at its close. Allen replied, “ that ‘if by 
faithfulness he had recommended himself to general Howe, he should be 
loth by unfaithfulness to lose the general’s 200d opinion ;” and as to the 
lands, he was by no means satisfied, that the king would possess a suffi- 
cient: quantity in the United States at the end of the war to redeem any 
pledges on that score. The oflicer sent him away as an incorrigible and 
hopeless subject.” 

Benedict Arnold had betrayed his trust two days previous to Carleton’s 
invasion. The same Beverly Robinson, who had tempted Allen in the 
preceding July, was a British agent in Arnold’s treason ; and although 
Robinson’s letters to Allen were not sent to congress till March, 1781, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that Allen had confidentially so spoken 
of the matter as that Washington should be apprized of it. It is certain 
that, in the summer of 1780, suspicions were entertained in Vermont, and 
were communicated to gov. Clinton, that negotiations were going on by 
Vermonters with the British in Canada,—see Hastern Vermont, 380, 
381,— and it is also certain that, in July previous, gov. Chittenden had 
declared that Vermont was “at liberty to offer, or accept, terms of ces- 
sation of hostilities with Great Britain,” and that this declaration was 
read in congress on the 12th of September. Putting this declaration 
with Arnold’s treachery on the 28th of September and Allen’s truce on 
the 29th of October, it is not unreasonable to suppose that Washington’s 
and Schuyler’s suspicions pointed specially to Allen. 

Washington believed the invasion of Carleton had been made in the 
expectation that Arnold’s treason had succeeded, [ Life and Writings, vol. 
Vil, 269 ;] so finding that Carleton had spared Vermont, he might sus- 
pect that Allen was an accomplice. Had <Arnold’s plot succeeded, sir 
Henry Clinton would have held Hudson river to Albany ; and had Allen 
been a traitor, he would have aided Haldimand to join his army to sir 
Henry’s. As Allen at that time did not conceal from New York officers 
the facts of a truce and negotiations with the British for an exchange of 
prisoners, so in March, 1781, his letter to congress communicated the 
proffers of Robinson, and a frank avowal of the right of Vermont to make 
terms with Great Britain, in self defense, against New York, New 
Hampshire, and congress. It was not the policy of Vermont to allay 
these suspicions of her fidelity to the common cause, but rather to use 
them for her own special advantage, without harm to the country. 

"Probably the two commissioners to negotiate a cartel, appointed by 
the governor and council. 
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that the people are in a great ferment; that capital charges were 


exhibited against Allen; that he was cited to appear before the 


assembly ; that when the charges were read he behaved with the 
utmost impropriety, drawing his sword and threatening to cut off 
some of their heads if they did not immediately desist; that the 
command of the militia was taken from him.” ‘ That a certai 
person is engaged in the enemy’s interests I make little doubt of, 
but I do not think it either prudent or politic that he should be 
seized at present; a little time will probably furnish us with suff- 
cient testimony for a conviction.” 


Stephen Lush.to governor Clinton.—{ Extracts. ]* 

Anpany, November 7. The enemy are still at Ticonderoga, 
nor can we hear that they manifest an intention of continuing 
down lower into the country. * * The curses of the multitude 
will fall upon the heads of those who have drawn out the poor 
militia men from their homes at this season of the year upon the 
authority of accounts received from one Ebenezer Allen, whom 
nobody knows. - The defection of gen. Allen (so called) will 
probably be alleged as the reason. * * The council of the 
new state, as they term themselves, are now trying Allen upon an 


impeachment containing eleven articles; whether they are ia jest 


or earnest it is impossible for us to determine. 


Governor Clinton to Stephen Lush.—[Extract. ] 

November 9. H Allen is guilty of unwarrantable practices 
with the enemy, he is not alone. The present trial I have no 
confidence in. It may be calculated to save appearances, and that 
is most likely. 

The information given by Schuyler, of the ferment among the 
people of Vermont and accusations against and trial of Allen, 
were not unfounded, though not entirely accurate, as will appear 
from the following record : 


Proceedings of the General Assembly of Vermont, November 3 
to November 7, 1780.? 


Fripay, November 3, 1780, — AFTERNOON. 
A remonstrance signed William Hutchins was handed to the 
Speaker, and Ordered, 
That the consideration and hearing of said remonstrance be 
referred until to-morrow morning 9 o’clock, and that gen. Allen 
be served with a copy of said remonstrance and this resolve. 


1 Clinton Papers, 3352. 
2 Assembly Journals, 1778-1784, 150-176. Harly History, 324. 
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SaturDAY, November 4, 1780,— Mornina. 

The remonstrance of capt. Hutchins which was referred to this 
day was read, and, after some debate, was dismissed; after which 
gen. Allen made a speech in the house to the assembly in which 
he observed there was uneasiness among some of the people upon 
account of his command, &c., and that he would resign his commis- 
sion, and if the assembly thought best to give him the command 
at any time, he would endeavor to serve the state according to his 
abilities, &c. 

AFTERNOON. 


Resolved, That this assembly will take the matter of remon- 
strance signed Simeon Hathaway and others into consideration at 
some convenient time. 

Ordered, that the consideration of the remonstrance. signed 
“Simeon Hathaway, for himself and others,” be postponed until 
2 o’clock in the afternoon of Monday next. 

Resolved, That the resolution passed for dismissing the remon- 
stratice signed by capt. Wm. Hutchins, be and is hereby reconsid- 
ered, and therefore, 

Ordered, That said remonstrance be taken into consideration 
on Monday next 2 o’clock afternoon. 


Monpay, November 6, 4780.—arrERNoon. 


The remonstrance by capt. Hutchins, and the remonstrance 
signed by ‘“‘Simeon Hathaway for himself and others,’ which 
were referred to this day, were taken under consideration, and 
capt. Hutchins’s remonstrance was read and the other ordered to 
be read, and while reading gen. Allen rose up and said he would 
not hear no more of it, as it was beneath his character to sit 
there and hear such false and ignominious aspersions against him, 
&c., and went out of the house. After some debate, a member 
of the house was desired to notify him that the assembly would 
proceed to take the matter of capt. Hutchins’s remonstrance into 
consideration, and would hear the parties, &c. Gen. Allen 
accordingly attended and requested to know of the house whether 
they would proceed to hear the remonstrance of Mr. Hathaway, 
and if they did he would not attend to neither, and being an- 
swered that they both would be taken into consideration, he went 
out of the house ;— and, after some debate, and taking the evi- 
dence of Joseph Fay and Stephen R. Bradley, Esqs., the matter 
was postponed until to-morrow morning. 


TuEespay, November 7.—MORNING. 


The remonstrance signed Simeon Hathaway, which was referred 
to this day, was read, and after some debate was referred until 
afternoon 2 o’clock. 
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AFTERNOON. 


The remonstrance signed Simeon Hathaway, which was referred 
until this afternoon, was taken under consideration, and after some 
debate, 

Resolved, That the remonstrance signed ‘‘ Simeon Hathaway for 
himself and others,” be dismissed by reason of the undue form 
thereof. 

Resolved, That capt. Wm. Hutchins have liberty to withdraw 
his remonstrance against gen. Allen. 

Resolved, That a committee of two be appointed to return the 
thanks of this house to gen. Allen for the good services he has 
done this state since his appointment of brigadier-general ; — and 
that this house do accept of his resignation as brigadier-general, 
according to his offer made to this house on Saturday last. The 
members chosen were Mr. 8. Robinson and Mr. Jones." 

While the general assembly of Vermont was hearing the 
charges against gen. Allen, the panic still continued in New York, 
on reports that the British were invading that state through lake 
George. November 38, gen. Schuyler issued a circular to the New 
York militia to rally at once for the defense of the state, and as-— 
sured them that the people of the @rants were marching to their 
assistance, but he feared they would be too late ;? and maj. gen. 
Heath wrote, Nov. 7, that Allen, with eight hundred men, was ea-— 
pected from the Grants. This hardly accords with the concur- 
rent suspicion of Allen.. But these reports were incidents of a 
causeless panic, and the distrust of Allen and of Vermont was 
founded on the idea that Allen had protected Vermont by a truce, 
and left New York to resist Carleton alone. In fact, Carleton 
did not renew the invasion, but retired, in accordance with the 
truce, much to the relief of New York. 


General James Clinton to Governor Clinton.3 


ALBANY, November 12,1780. The shipping have gone down 
the lake except one schooner—only four hundred men — en- 
camped ten miles below Crown Point. 


1 April 12, 1781. In GmNERAL ASSEMBLY: Gen. Ethan Allen 
chosen brigadier-general of Ist brigade of militia. 

June 20,1781. Samuel Safford chosen brigadier-general in the room 
of gen. Allen, who declined accepting the former appointment. 

2 Wash. Letters, State Dept., Vol. xxii, 163. 

® Clinton Papers, No. 3362. 
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The conduct of the people of the Grants appears suspicious. 
They have appointed a commissioner to confer with a flag from 
Carleton — the object is uncertain— the ostensible one a cartel. 
Very heavy charges have been thrown into the assembly against 
gen. Allen, who, report says, is dismissed from his command. 
This, probably, will render him more desperate.’’ 


Further evidence of uneasiness existing in eastern Vermont is 
found in the following letter from a prominent and influential 
citizen residing on the north-eastern frontier of the state: 


General Jacob Bayley to President Weare of New Hampshire. 


Newsury, 22d November, 1780. 

Sir :—The season is such that the enemy is not likely to do 
any more mischief at present. We thought the soldiers had better 
be discharged, and I suppose maj. Whitcomb’s-soldiers will be 
furloughed ; therefore you need no issuing commissions here, but 
I should think if maj. Childs or any other man should continue 
purchasing, (which I should think advizable,) that col. Charles 
Johnson should be appointed to receive. It will be doubtless 
necessary that at least two hundred men is [be] sent here as soon 
as the first of February, as then the snow and ice will be hard and 
fit for snow-shoeing. 

I understand general Allen has made peace for Vermont till 
that time; but as we don’t own that state, we shall be their only 
butt. If the United States, and your in particular, do not take 
notice of such treasonable conduct, we had better let this cause 
drop. If you had the jurisdiction of the whole Grants, which I 
am sure you could if you only desire it, the country would be 
safe; but if you split at the [Connecticut] river, you keep all in 
confusion, and must still defend for your own safety and reap no 
benefit, neither by tax [upon the people of Vermont] nor: by 
vacant [Vermont] lands which is very considerable. While the 
Imatter hangs in a suspense, the enemy may take possession, (they 
claim it by the Quebec bill, as well as part of your state;) then 
where is your state? For my part I am determined to fight for 
New Hampshire and the United States as long as I am alive and 
have one copper in my hand; but if our exertions are not greater 


*Hihan Allen Papers, 341. Jacob Bayley had held a commission as 
brigadier-general of militia under the authority of New York, and was a 
civil officer on like authority, till 1777; when he, with the people of 
his vicinity, recognized and joined the then new state government. 
This letter shows that, at its date, he was of the party which then fayored 
the absorption of Vermont by New Hampshire. 
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and more effectual, another year will end the dispute, [and] not 


in our favor. 

The United States suffer themselves to be attacked, front, and 
rear, and on the flanks. Did Burgoyne get clear when that was 
the case with him? Our chariot is in the mire. Praying to 
Hercules or France, without putting to the shoulder with all our 
might, will not do. This frontier is the only one for five hundred 
miles west remaining. It is near the enemy. It is of great im- 
portance to you, as well as the other New England states and the 
cause in general. Shall we forever be on the defensive, and yet 
not able to defend ourselves, as it is impossible we should while 
Canada is in the hands of the enemy. Shall we not make an at- 
tempt on Canada—that harbor for spoils, thieves, and robbers. 
I must confess, the cause is sinking so fast in my view, I am 
willing (as I see no other remedy) to make the attempt, if I run 
ten chances to one to die in the attempt. 

Sir, I hope you will excuse my freedom, and give me leave to 
subscribe myself your honor’s 

Most. obedient humble servant, 
JACOB BaILy.? 
How’ bl. Meshech Weare. : 


H.— Governor Chittenden to Governor Clinton. 


STaTE OF VERMONT, 
In CounciL, ARLINGTON, November 22d, 1780. 

Sir :—Inclosed I transmit your excellency a copy of my letter 
to congress of the 25th of July last, and a full examination of the 
controversy between the state of New York and this state, and 
duly considering the present peculiar circumstances of both states, 
I am induced to make a positive demand on the legislature of the 
state over which you preside, to give up and fully relinquish their 
claims of jurisdiction over this state, and also propose to them to 
join in a solid union with their state for mutual defense against 
the British forces which invade the American states, particularly 
such parts as make incursions on the frontiers of the two states 
from the Province of Quebec. Such a union for the reciprocal 
advantages of both governments, I am willing to ratify and confirm 
on the part of this state. 


1Thus in the copy, but usually printed BAYLEY. About this time 
Bayley wrote to general Washington, referring to Allen’s flag to the 
British, and saying there were “six or eight rascals in Vermont.” —In- 
dex to Stevens Papers, 15. 
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Colonel Ira Allen, who delivers this, waits your answer to these 
proposals. 
In behalf of the council and general assembly, 
~T have the honor to be, &c., THos. CHITTENDEN. 
fis Excellency, GEORGE CLINTON, Esq., 
Governor, §c., £¢., of the State of New York. 


To be communicated to the legislature thereof. 
James Duane (New York delegate in congress) to Governor 
Clinton. — | Extract. |? 


November 29. ‘Our Vermont business remains quiet, but is 
not forgotten. I foresee there must be a rehearing, as there is a 


‘This demand was made in pursuance of gov. Chittenden’s notice to 
congress, July 25,1780, that if that body declined to adm'‘t Vermont into 
the Union, “this state will propose the same to the-legislatures of the 
United States, separately, and take such other measures as self-preserva- 
tion may justify.” (State Papers, 122.) That was the letter enclosed to 
gov. Clinton. The governor and council had been authorized by the 
general assembly on the 8th of November, as appears by the Journals 
of the Council, 1776-1780, 342 : 

In Councit, Thursday, November 9, 1780. 

The following resolution received from the house and ordered to be 


recorded, viz. : 
In General Assembly, November 8, 1780. 


“ Resolved, That the governor and council be and they are hereby re- 
quested and authorized to appoint proper persons to negotiate for this 
state, at congress and the other states, for the purpose of procuring as- 
sistance towards the defense of the frontiers, and any other matters that 
shall be necessary for the benefit of this state. 

Extract from the journals. ROSWELL Hopxuys, Clerk.” 

Goy. Chittenden’s letter was sent to the assembly of New York, 
February 5, by gov. Clinton ; February 21, the senate resolved, with but 
one dissenting vote, to appoint commissioners to settle the terms on 
which New York would cede her jurisdiction to Vermont ; February 
27, the house of representatives proceeded to consider the resolutions of 
the senate, but were prevented by a threat of the governor to prorogue 
the general assembly. Gen. Schuyler was the author of the proposition 
for conceding the independence of Vermont, and on the 12th of March 
was appointed chairman of a special committee of the senate, charged 
with framing an address to the governor on the subject of his “ threat- 
ening letter,” but the matter was dropped, for the reason that, in conse- 
quence of Vermont’s encroachments upon the territory of both New 
Hampshire and New York, it was believed that congress would decide 
the controversy in favor of New York.—LHarly History, 329-336. 


* Clinton Papers, No. 3393. 
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considerable change in the house, not for the worse, nor will the 

late conduct of those distracted “people — if it is true that they 
have made a truce with the enemy — gain them favor. I shall 

do my duty at every event.” 


Ethan Allen to General John Stark.* 


SUNDERLAND, 7th December, 1780. 
Str :— Your letter to gov Chittenden and me are con- 
tinued marks of friendship to Vermont and demand my 
grateful acknowledgements. I perceive from intelligence collected 
every way corroborating your letter, that the transactions of this 
state in making a truce “with the British and bringing forward a 
cartel for the exchange of prisoners, has considerably engrossed 
the attention of the public. Our general assembly will sit the 
[first] Wednesday of February next. Soon after, 1 expect a 
manifesto will be published, in which will be exhibited many things 
which the public are anxious to know. Till that time people must 
be content with such conjectures as best suits. Iam at a loss to 
form an idea what the United States would have Vermont to do. 

General John Stark. ErHan ALLEN. 


December. 


H.— Governor Chittenden to Governor Trumbull of Connecticut. 


STaTeE OF VERMONT, ! 
In CounciL, Arlington, 12th December, 1780. | 
Str : — Enclosed I transmit your ‘excellency a copy of my let- 


ter to congress of the 25th of July last, which, together with this, 
I request may be laid before the legislature of the state over whom 
you preside for their perusal and consideration, as it is the only 
method that Vermont has at present in her power of soliciting a 
union with the United States to propose it to their several legis- 
latures separately, and as | have not received any answer from 
congress to my proposal of union in my said letter to them, nor 
to sending other similar offers from this government with addi- 
tional pr offers to that honorable body to bear a just proportion of 
the expense of the present war w ith Great Britain, it does not 
appear that congress have determined to admit this state into 
union. The arguments and representations exhibited in my said 
letter to congress are equally applicable for the consideration of 
the several legislatures of the United States. This being pre- 
mised, | proceed to propose an alliance and permanent confedera- 
tion between the states of Connecticut and Vermont against the 


: Ethan wie. Pare 8, 343. The letters of general Stark, to which this 


Was a-response, are not in the memoir and official correspondence of 
Stark. 
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hostile attempt of British power, on such conditions as may be 
agreed upon for the mutual advantage and security of the liberty 
and independence of the two states respectively. Similar pro- 
posals are made to the legislature of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations by this government, and also a demand on the 
legislatures of the states of ‘New Y ork, New Hampshire, and Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, to relinquish their claims of jurisdiction to Ver- 
mont, with proposals to unite with them in a like union. 
The citizens of this state are of opinion that it is owing to the 
undue infiuence which those contiguous claiming states (to this 
territory,) have in congress that Vermont has hitherto been pre- 
vented from a union with the United States. This they consider 
the greatest injustice and ingratitude, as they have ever since the 
commencement of the present war been a frontier, in part, to 
every one of them, and in such circumstances have nothing better 
to expect from them at the conclusion of this war, than to be 
obliged to wage another war with them to protect their liberties 
against their exorbitant claims, or fall a prey to them, notwith- 
_ standing such a series of sufferings and beneficial service done 
to the United States in gener al, and to them in particular, in the 
course of this war. And although these considerations, abstracted 
from all others, are sufficiently discouraging, yet additional evils 
arise when we consider the force of the enemy in Canada; the 
probability of their being reinforced between this and the conclu- 
sion of the next campaign, together with their advantages of 
the navigation of the lakes, by “which means they can suddenly 
bring their whole force into this state, which cannot fail to be 
their object next campaign, unless some measures be immediately 
adopted to prevent it, as the frontier settlements of the state of 
New York are alreatly destroyed In a word, their force will be 
so great that it will be out of the power of this state to form mag- 
azines and support a body of troops sufficient to withstand them, 
and the consequence must inevitably be either that the inhabitants 
of this state be sacrificed; or 2dly, they must be obliged to retire 
into the interior parts of the United States for s safety; or 3rdly, 
be under the disagreeable necessity of making the best terms 
with the British that may be in their power. Nearly the same 
would be the condition of either of the United States separately 
considered from their union, (as they would be unable to with- 
stand the British power,) which may abundantly serve to evince 
that it is out of the power of Vermont to be further serviceable to 
them, unless they are admitted into the union. 
I am, your excellency’s most obedient, 
and most humble servant, THOS. CHITTENDEN. 
Copy attest, Tuos. ToLtman, P. Sec’t 
His Excellency Governor Turntull { Lrumbull.] 
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Indorsed: (‘‘ No. 5.)—Copy of letter from governor Chitten- 
den to governor Turnbull, [‘Trumbull,] dated Arlington, 12th Dec- 
ember, 1780.” 


H.— Governor Chittenden to Governor Hancock of Massachusetts. 


STATE OF VERMONT, 
In Counciz, Arlington, 12th December, 1780. 

Sir :—Enclosed I transmit your excellency a copy of my letter 
to congress of 25th July last, which, together with this, I request 
may be laid before the legislature of the state, over whom you 
preside, for their perusal and consideration. 

The arguments and representations therein exhibited are 
equally applicable for the consideration of the several legisla- 
tures of the United States’ separately. 

Many and great are the evils which Vermont labor under. 
Congress claiming a jurisdiction over them; three of the United 
States claiming their territory, in whole, or in part, and Vermont 
at the same time a frontier in part to those very states, and ex- 
posed to British invasion from Canada, who being possessed of the 
lakes can suddenly bring their whole force into this state, which, 
beyond hesitation, will be their object next campaign, unless 
some immediate measures be adopted to prevent it, as they have 
already destroyed the frontier settlements of the state of New 
York. In a word, their force will undoubtedly be so great that 
it will be out of the power of the state to form magazines and to 
support a body of troops sufficient to withstand them, and the 
consequence must inevitably be, either that the people of this 
state be sacrificed; or, 2dly, be obliged to retire into the in- 
terior parts of the United States for safety; or 3dly, be under 
the disagreeable necessity of making the best terms with the 
British that may be in their power; nearly the same would he 
the condition of either of the United States separately considered 
from their union (as they would be unable to withstand the British 
power,) which may abundantly serve to evince that it is out of 
the power of Vermont to be further serviceable to them, unless 
they are admitted into union. 

This state are of opinion that it is highly time she had better 
assurances from the several states now in union, whether, at the 
conclusion of the present war, she may without molestation enjoy 
her independence, or whether she is only struggling in a bloody 
war to establish neighboring states in their independence to over- 
throw or swallow up her own and deprive her citizens of their 
landed estates. 1 do, therefore, in behalf of this state, demand 
your legislature that they relinquish their pretensions of a claim — 
to jurisdiction over any and every part of this state, and request — 
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them to join in a solid union with Vermont against the British 


forces which invade the American states. 
Such a union for the mutual advantages of both states, I am 


ready to ratify and confirm on the part of this state. 


I have the honor to be, sir, your excellency’s 
most obedient and most humble servant, 
(Signed) THos. CHITTENDEN. 
A true copy, attest, Tuos. Totman, P. See’y. 
His Excellency, Governor Hancock. 
Indorsed: (‘‘ No. 6.) — Copy of a letter from governor Chit- 
tenden to governor Hancock, dated Arlington, 12th December, 
1780.’ 


H.—General Haldimand to Lord George Germaine. 


December 16, [1780 ] 
Your Excellency mentions to the minister that you have some 
reason to believe the offers you made to the chief of that district 
[ Vermont] some time since, have been, or may be accepted. 
The above is placed in the index to the Haldimand Papers as 
of December 16, 1781, though the year is not named in the mem- 
orandum itself. The reply of gen. Haldimand to lord George 


Germaine’s letter of February 7, 1781, was dated May 23, 1781, 


and referred to Haldimand’s letter to the Minister as “‘ of the 16th 
of December.”’ This therefore fixes the date as given above. 
The truce with Ethan Allen had then been agreed to, and the 
Vermont commissioners had entertained Haldimand’s agents with 
“much political conversation, and exhibits of papers took place,’” 
from which, according to Williams, ‘the British concluded they 
were in a fair way to effect their purposes.’ 


H.—Instructions of General Haldimand to Commissioners ap- 
pointed to negotiate with Vermont. 


PNSERUCTIONS TO . « « « [JUSTICE SHERWOOD AND GEO. SMYTH. | 


Having given you full power in my name to negotiate, 

Dec. 20. in conjunction with M .. . . [major Dundas,] with the 
people of Vermont for the exchange of prisoners by my 

letter of the 20th of October, I now instruct you in what you 


‘In consequence of this appeal, the legislature of Massachusetts re- 
solved to relinquish her claim of sovereignty over Vermont, provided 
congress should acknowledge her to be an independent state, and admit 
her into the union. — Early History, 328. 

* Vt. Hist. Ool., Vol. 1,416. * Williams, Vol. 1, 207. 
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may assure and promise to them as the means of accommodation, 


and their return to their allegiance. Sensible of the injustice 
which individuals in the New York government attempted against 
them, in soliciting and obtaining grants of land which had, in 
consequence of grants from New Hampshire, been cultivated by 
the labour and industry of the inhabitants of the Green Mountains, 
I always regretted the measures which were taken by the gov- 
ernment of New York, and felt compassion for the unhappy 
people who were the objects of them. I have always heen of 
opinion that a people, who, during the last war were so ready on ev- 
ery occasion to oppose the enemies of Great Britain, and [would] 
never have been prevailed upon to separate themselves from a coun- 
try with which they were intimately connected by religion, laws and 
language, had their properties been secured to them. It is there- 
fore with great cheerfulness that I authorize you to give these 
people the most positive assurances that their country will be 
erected into a separate province, independent and unconnected 
with every government in America, and will be entitled to every 
prerogative and immunity which is promised to other provinces in 
your [the] proclamation of the King’s commissioners.*| This I 
hope will be sufficient to remove every jealousy of Great Britain 
wishing to deprive them of their liberties, or of my ever becom- 
ing an instrument to oppress them. I sincerely wish to bring 
back to their allegiance a brave and unhappy people, so that they 
may enjoy the blessings of peace, liberty, and an honest industry. 
From the report you made me, I consider these people as sincere and 
candid in their propositions. I will therefore act towards them 
with the sincerity of a soldier unpracticed in deceit and chicanery, 
and you may assure them that I would be sorry to engage them in 
any enterprise which might prove ruinous to them. I am sensible 
that their situation is delicate ; that the utmost caution is necessary 
not only with regard to the powerful enemies which surround 
them, but with regard to their own people, whose prejudices are 
great and many, and who cannot, at first view, see the advantage 
which will accrue to America in general, as well as to themselves 


in particular, from a reconciliation with the mother country. 1 


am so much convinced of the present infatuation of these people, 


and so far removed from expecting that the people with whom you 


negotiate will betray any trust reposed in them, that I agree, 
that this negotiation should cease and any step that leads to it be 


forgotten, provided the congress shall grant the state of Ver-— 


mont a seat in their assembly, and acknowledge its independency. 
I trust that time and other methods will bring about a reconcilia- 


1Doubtless meaning the proclamation and manifesto of the king’s 


commissioners to the people of the colonies in 1778. 
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tion and a return to their allegiance, and hope and expect they 
will act towards me with the same frankness and sincerity, and 
apprize me by your means of their intentions, prospects, and meas- 
ures, so that I may be more able to assist them. 

In order to entitle the inhabitant: of the state of Vermont to 
the provisions of half-pay which His Majesty has been pleased to 
make to the officers of provincial corps who take arms in support 
of his government, I propose to raise two battalions consisting of 
ten companies each, to be commanded by Messrs. Allen and Chit- 
tenden, or any others whom the governor and council of Vermont 
shall appoint, with the rank and pay of lieutenant-colonels com- 
mandants, of which I shail myself be colonel, but to which the 
lieutenant-colonels commandants shall, subject to my approbation, 
have the appointment of the officers; and if the defense of the 
state should require it, more will hereafter be raised upon the 
same footing. 

For the further encouragement of the persons who shall exert 
themselves in promoting the happy re-union, I promise, besides the 
above appointments, that they shall have gratuities suitable to 
their merits. EF. HALpIMAND. 

Quebec, 20th December, 1780. 

Indorsed: (‘‘ Copy) No. 2.— Instructions to . . . Dated 
20th December, 1780.’ 


H.— (Copy. ) — Queries suggested by . . . and answers thereto.? 


Ist. What forces, To ist and 2nd. As soon as the people 
may I say Men [Al- of Vermont shall declare, either for a neu- 
len] shallexpect,and trality or for the King, I will cause to march 
when? 5000 or more troops, according as situation 

of things in the other parts of the province 

will admit, to the lower end of Lake Cham- 

2nd. How far will plain in order to support them, or to co- 

they penetrate into operate with them in any plan which may 
the country ? _be agreed upon. 


' Although dated December 20, 1780, these instructions probably were 
not communicated to Ira Allen until the meeting with Haldimand’s 
commissioners, May 8, 1781. Allen said: “The next day [after his ar- 
rival] the commissioners met to settle a cartel for the exchange of pris- 
oners. Major Dundas, captain Sherwood, and George Smyth, Esq., 
produced their credentials, as also Col. Allen.” — Vt. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 421. 

*These queries may have been suggested by Ira Allen, but evidently 
they were put to general Haldimand by one of his commissioners. The 
paper is not dated, but it is numbered next in order to the “ Instructions ” 
to the commissioners, and the answers of general Haldimand are in- 
structions in detail on the points raised. 


12 
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8rd. Shall the 
truce be privately 
continued with Ver- 
mont, and will neu- 
trality at first be ac- 
cepted and trade 
eranted 7 


3rd. There is the greatest necessity to 
keep the negotiation secret, and to remove 
even every suspicion of it; therefore the 
truce cannot be privately continued, nor 
trade granted. The correspondence will be 
carried on by flags, and these must be con- 
ducted with the most rigid precaution. I 
am equally sensible with the people of Cas- 
tletown, that there are spies from New York 
and other Colonies within this province, and 
who will be very apt to watch every motion. 
The flags from Vermont, as well as those 
from Albany, will, for the future, be stopped 
at Point-au-Fer, where proper persons will 
be sent to confer with them. 


Hb ast Wall athe 
whole of the New 
Hampshire or Ver- 
mont grants of land, 
as they now stand, 
be confirmed to the 
grantees, or as many 
of them as return to 
their allegiance, and 
all other claims in- 
validated ? will Ver- 
mont have a sepa- 
rate jurisdiction from 
any othergovernment 
under the King? 


4th. With regard to the 4th Query, it 
appears so reasonable that I can see no dif- 
ficulty in it ; however, as the rights and pre- 
tensions of many individuals, even amongst 
themselves, may be comprehended in it, of 
the particulars of which I am entirely igno- 
rant, and having no authority to decide con- 
troversies of that kind, I cannot undertake 
for anything more than that the country shall 
have a separate jurisdiction independent of 
every other in America, which to me appears 
sufficient to secure the property of every per- 
son belonginy: to the State of Vermont. 


5th. Will they 
have the privilege of 
choosing their own 
representatives and 
civil officers, the gov- 
ernor excepted ? 


5th. With regard to the oth query, you 
may say that as their province will be per- 
fectly independent of every other govern- 
ment under the King, they will have an 
undoubted right to every immunity, exemp- 
tion or privilege mentioned in the proclama- 
tion of the King’s Commissioners. 


6th. Will the gen- 
eral keep up a corres- 
pondence by flags? 


The 6th query is comprehended in the 
drd. : 


DSS. 
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Tth. Whether brig-| 7th. Lieut. Colonel Allen will certainly 
adier Allen shall com- | have the command of the troops of Vermont, 
mand his own brig- | subject, nevertheless, to the orders of the of 
ade in camp or ac-, ficers whom General Haldimand will send 
tion [act] as a tempo- | with the 3000 men, but who will not inter- 
rary brigadier ? fere with the particular arrangements or de- 

tail of the troops of Vermont. 


Indorsed : ‘“‘ No. 3, Queries and Answers.”’ 


Governor Chittenden to General Washington. 


ARLINGTON, STATE OF VERMONT, 15 January, 1781. 

Sir:—I am extremely unhappy when I view the 
critical situation of the interest of the United States, 
and the great evils which attend the people in this quar- 
ter by the unhappy internal broils and contentions, caused by the 
disputes between them and the several adjacent states, which pre- 
yent that line of correspondence with your excellency necessary 
to make the common interest become mutual, and which, I am not 
insensible, puts it out of your excellency’s power to hold such 
correspondence as, 1 presume, from your known humanity and 
warm attachment to the liberties of mankind, would be otherwise 
granted with pleasure.’ 

Notwithstanding I esteem it my duty to inform your exceilency 
of the perseverance of the inhabitants of this state in the grand 
cause of liberty in which they have embarked, and of the high 
estimation they entertain of your excellency’s eminent services as 
commander-in-chief of the American arms, (not to flatter), I am 
wanting in language to express their feelings. I can only assure 
your excellency that nothing impedes their willingness to support 
your excellency in the important trust of commander-in-chief, at 
the risk of everything dear to them, but a want of being assured, 
at the end, of sharing equal privileges with the United States. 

It gives me pain to give your excellency any intelligence which 
may, in the least, add to your burden. But duty to my country, 
and self-preservation, make it become necessary to present an offi- 
cial account of our situation in this quarter, so far as respects the 
interest of the common cause; for which I refer your excellency 
to the enclosed letters, which are copies of them sent as therein 
specified, and will give a particular relation of the subject.’ 


1781. 
Jan. 16. 


was not recognized as a state by congress, Washingion could not off- 
cially correspond with Chittenden.— Correspondence of the Revolution, 
Vol. 11, 209. 

*The letters of November 22 and December 12, 1780, to New York 
and the New England States, 
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I can only mention further to your excellency, that many pris- 


oners, inhabitants of this state, are in the custody of the enemy 


in Canada; and that, notwithstanding we have taken more than 
three times the number from them, it is at present out of our 
power to return equal numbers, having delivered prisoners so 
taken, from time to time, to the United States. We are about 


settling a cartel for the redemption of our men in Canada, as be- 


fore mentioned.t I must therefore beg your excellency’s indul- 
gence with a. sufficient number of prisoners to answer such an 
exchange, should the commissioners appointed for that purpose 
agree. Should this proposal meet your excellency’s approbation, 
a return of the number shall be immediately transmitted, and a 
compliance with any reasonable requisitiou that may be necessary 


to complete a matter so earnestly wished for by, sir, your excel-. 


lency’s most respectful 
And most obedient, humble servant, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN. - 


Beverly Robinson to Ethan Allen.’ 


New York, February 2, 1781. 
Sir:—I sent two copies of the above letter [of 


he March 380, 1780, ante, 59,] the first on the 12th of 


*~ April and the second the 24th of May last, neither of 


which I am afraid got to your hands, as | never had any answers 
from you. But the frequent accounts we have had for three 
months past from your part of the country confirms me in the 
opinion | had of your inclination to join the king’s cause, and to 
assist in restoring America to her former peaceable and happy 
constitution. This induces me to make another trial in sending 
this to you, especially as | can now with more authority, and as- 
sure you that you may obtain the terms mentioned in the above 
letter, provided you and the people of Vermont take an active 
part with us. I beg to have an answer to this as soon as possible, 
and that you will (if it is your intention) point out some method 
of carrying on a correspondence for the future; also in what 
manner you cau be most serviceable to government, either by act- 
ing with our northern army |Haldimand’s] or to meet and join 
our army [sir Henry Clinton’s] from hence. Should be glad you 


1Tf this is not a slip of the pen, it implies that Washington had been 
notified by Chittenden before this date of the proposed cartel; but no 
previous letter to that effect is found in Washington’s correspondence. 

* Ethan Allen Papers, ms., 345. 
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would give me every information that may be useful to the com- 
mander-in-chief. 
I am, sir, your most humble servant, 
BEVERLY RoBINson, Col. Loyal American Regiment. 
To Col. Ethan Allen, Vermont. 


H.—Lord George Germaine to General Haldimand. 


February 7, 1781. (No. 77) 
The Minister says: The return of the people of Vermont to 
their allegiance is an event of the utmost importance to the king’s 
affairs. 
General Haldimand has received instructions to draw them 
over, and give them support. 


Lord George Germaine to Sir Henry Clinton.—[ Extract. ] 


WHITEHALL, [London,] February 7, 1781. 

The return of the people of Vermont to their allegiance, is an 
event of the utmost importance to the king’s affairs ;' and at this 
time, if the French and Washington really meditate an irruption 
into Canada, may be considered as opposing an insurmountable 
bar to the attempt. General Haldimand, who has the sanie in- 
structions with you to draw over these people, and give them sup- 
port, will, I doubt not, push up a body of troops, to act in conjune- 
tion with them, to secure all the avenues through their country 
into Canada; and when the season admits, take possession of the 
upper parts of the Hudson and Cunnecticut rivers, and cut off 
the communication between Albany and the Mohawk country. 
How far they may be able to extend themselves southward, or 
eastward, must depend on their numbers, and the disposition of 
the inhabitants ; but, if Albany should take part with them, the 
inducement to attempt to open a communication with them by 
Hudson’s river will appear irresistible to people here. 


"Word for word as to Haldimand on the same day. 

* Washington had entertained such a design at times from September 
1778 to December 1779. — Life and Writings, Vol. v1, 56-423. 

*This letter had been intercepted It was read in congress July 31, 
and published in the Pennsylvania Packet of August 4, 1781, and had 
an immediate and powerful influence upon congress, tending to settle 
the long pending-controversy in favor of Vermont. 
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THE EAST AND WEST UNIONS. 
December 1778 to July 1781. 


Between December 9, 1778, the date of the Cornish conven- 
tiont and November 1780,2 two schemes had been suggested in 
congress and to some extent favored in New York and New 
Hampshire,? and by the adherents to New York in Vermont — 
one being to assign the whole of Vermont to New Hampshire, 
and the other to divide it between New Hampshire and New 
York —thus disposing of a long and troublesome controversy. 
These schemes were known to friends of Vermont; and after the 
withdrawal of the agents from congress, September 2 22,1780, and 
the postponement of the case by congress on the 27th, “a plan 
was then laid between two persons at Philadelphia, to unite all 
parties in Vermont, in a way that would be honorable to those 
who had been in favor of New York, and said sixteen towns” 
[in New Hampshire, which had formerly united with Vermont, | 
and ‘that would also justify the legislature of Vermont.’””4 

The “two persons” referred to were unquestionably Ira AL- 
LEN and STEPHEN R. BrapLEy, who were then in Philadelphia as 
agents of Vermont —the one specially representing western Ver- 
mont, whose interests pointed to the annexation of part of New 
York, and the other representing eastern Vermont, whose inter- 
ests favored an addition of a part of New Hampshire. One part 
of the plan, as stated by Ira Allen, was to induce the members of 
the council and assembly of New Hampshire, resident in the towns 
favorable to an union with Vermont, to call a convention to con- 
sider the subject. This was effected; such a convention having 
met at Walpole, November 15 and 16, 1780, of which the follow- 
ae is the record :5 


- State Cee s, 102. 

2 At that time Mr. Madison wrote to Joseph Jones that all the evi- 
dence in the case of Vermont had been heard, and “ the proposition for 
including it within the jurisdiction of some one of the states debated for 
some time.” — Madison Papers, Vol. 1, 60. 

’ January 13,1781, New Hampshire instructed her delegation in con- 


gress to claim jurisdiction over Vermont. — Ms. Index to Stevens Papers, 


79. 
* Tra Allen, Vt. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 412. ° State Papers, 126. 
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At a CONVENTION of DELEGATES from the several 
towns in the County of Cheshire, in the State of New-Hamp- 
shire, held at Walpole, in said county, on the 15th day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty : 


Votep, That Dr. Page, Col. Hunt, Capt. Holmes, Daniel Jones, 
Esq. and Col. Bellows, be a committee to confer with gentlemen 
from any parts of the territory, called the New-Hampshire grants, 
concerning the jurisdiction of the said grants, and to consider 
what is proper to be done by the inhabitants thereof, relative to 
their jurisdiction; that the same may be ascertained and estab- 
lished. Which committee, after due enquiry and consideration, 
report as follows, viz. The committee appointed by the convention, 
held at Walpole, November 15th, 1780, do report, that we have 
conferred with the several gentlemen present, who were commit- 
tees from the different parts of the territory, called the New- 
Hampshire grants, viz. Cumberland, Gloucester and Grafton 
counties, and do find, that many matters lately agitated, with res- 
pect to the jurisdiction of the New-Hampshire grants, render a 
union of the inhabitants of that territory indispensably necessary. 
The said inhabitants received the grants of their lands from the 
same jurisdiction, and settled them while a union was extant ; 
which was an implicit engagement of authority, that it should be 
continued. But we were unjustly deprived of the advantages re- 
sulting from it, in the year 1764, by an arbitrary decree of Great 
Britain, to which we never acceded: which decree, however, 
cannot be esteemed efficacious, since the declaration of indepen- 
dence ; it being one of those iniquitous measures, by which they 
were attempting to oppress the colonies ; and for which we have 
since thrown off subjection. This being the case, the union re- 
exists. And shall we throw it off? God forbid. The situation 
of the territory aforesaid, by reason of their being a frontier, as 
well as many other matters, which are obvious, respecting com- 
merce and transactions of a public nature, makes it expedient that 
they be united in all their interests, in order to make their efforts, 
in that quarter, against the common enemy, more vigorous and ef- 
ficacious. In respect to government, great disadvantages may 
arise by a division. In that case, delinquents may easily evade 
the operation of justice, by passing from one state to another, and 
thereby be induced more readily to practice iniquity in that part 
where the body of inhabitants, and the principal traffick, center. 
And we imagine that a union of public interests is the only means 
by which the contentions and animosities, now subsisting among 
the inhabitants of the territory aforesaid, can be brought to a 
happy issue: for, so long as the course of justice is in different 
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channels, where people are so nearly allied, disturbances will 
arise. From authentic information, we cannot but apprehend, 
that the state of New-Hampshire is greatly remiss, if not grossly 
negligent (to call it by no harsher name) in trusting affairs of such 
-great importance as the settlement of their western boundary, to a 
committee, some of whom, we conceive, would risk the loss of half 
the state, rather than New-Hampshire should extend their claim 
west of Connecticut river. And, from the best authority that can 
be obtained, it appears that the agent of the state aforesaid is en- 
deavouring to confirm a division of the grants, contrary to their 
true interests; which has given the people, on the grants, just oc- 
casion to rouse and exert themselves in support of an union of the 
whole. We, therefore, earnestly recommend, as the only means 
to obtain an union, preserve peace, harmony, and brotherly love, 
and the interest of the community in general, that a convention be 
called from every town within the said grants, to be held at Charles- 
town, on the third Tuesday of January next, at one of the clock, 
in the afternoon; and that one or more members be appointed 
from each town, with proper instructions to unite in such measures 
as the majority shall judge most conducive. to consolidate an union 
of the grants, and effect a final settlement of the line of jurisdiction. 

B. BEeLiows, ) 

S. Hunr, | 

D. Jones, >» Committee. 

L. HoLMEs, 

W. Pace, J 


In Convention, at Walpole, November 16th, 1780. 

The above report being repeatedly read,—V oted, 

That it be accepted; and a sufficient number of copies be 
printed and transmitted to the several towns on the New-Hamp- 
shire grants, on both sides of Connecticut river, for their notice, 
to appoint one or more members to attend the said general con- 
vention ; which shall be deemed a sufficient notification. 

By order of the Convention, 
BENJAMIN BELLOws, Chairman. 

A true Copy—Attest, DANIEL NEwcooms, Clerk. 


At the same time the adherents to New York in Vermont were 
busy in seeking relief from their unpleasant predicament, as swb- 
jects of a state which could not protect them, and residents of a 
state to which they would not confess allegiance. They, too, 
called conventions, the first on the 31st of October: 


On this occasion, Luke Knowlton, Hilkiah Grout, Oliver Loy- 
ell, Col. John Sargeants, Micah Townshend, Maj. Jonathan Hunt, — 
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Simon Stevens, Charles Phelps, Benjamin Henry, James Clay, 
Maj. Elkanah Day, Thomas Cutler, and Barzillai Rice, were ap- 
pointed a committee to take into consideration the feasibility of a 
new government, and to meet such persons as should be author- 
ized, to consult upon the same question by a convention or a com- 
mittee of the people of Gloucester county on the west, and Graf- 
ton county on the east side of Connecticut river. The design of 
Cumberland county in these proceedings was ‘to devise and carry 
into execution such measures’ as should be deemed best calculated 
‘to unite in one political body all the inhabitants from Mason’s 
grant on the east to the height of land on the west side the said 
miver.’* 

Accordingly, Nov. 8, delegations from Cumberland, Gloucester, 
and Grafton counties met at Charlestown, and took measures to 
learn the sentiments of all the towns within the proposed new dis- 
trict or state. The Cheshire county convention followed on the 
15th, and the result of all these movements was a general conven- 
tion of representatives of all the towns interested, at Charlestown, 
Jan. 16, 1781, which consisted of representatives from forty-three 
towns. 

No record of the Charlestown convention can be found ; but its 
proceedings were summarily stated by Ira Allen, who attended 


the convention with credentials as a member, though he did not 


present them. His statement was that a committee of the conven- 
tion reported, on the first day— 


To unite all the New Hampshire Grants to New Hampshire, 
which was adopted by a great majority, and went in fact to anni- 
hilate the state of Vermont. Mr. Allen informed some confiden- 
tial persons that the governor, council, and some other leading 
characters, on the west side of the green mountains, were for ex- 


_ tending their claim of jurisdiction to the Mason line ; and that if 


the convention would take proper measures, the legislature of Ver- 
mont would extend their claim at their adjourned term in Febru- 
ary, 1781; and that he was authorized to give such assurance. 

A motion was made and carried to reconsider the report and 
recommit it to the committee, to be corrected and fitted for the 
press, as it would be a matter of public notoriety, and to lay it 
again before the convention next morning. The friends of New 
Hampshire were much pleased with their success, and well en- 
Jjoyed the night ; but the scene changed the next morning, and 


* Eastern Vermont, 401. 
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the committee reversed their report, and reported to unite all the 
territory of New Hampshire, west of Mason’s east line, extend- 
ing to Connecticut river, to the state of Vermont ; which report 
was accepted by a great majority of the convention, it being 
principally opposed by twelve members of the council and assem- . 
bly of New.Hampshire, who thereupon withdrew to remonstrate 

against the same. This barefaced conduct of the members of the 

[New Hampshire] legislature disclosed their intention at once, 

and furnished Vermont with fair pretentions to extend her juris- 

diction on grounds of similar policy and self-preservation. 

The convention then appointed a committee to confer with the 
legislature of Vermont at their next term, and adjourned to meet. 
at Cornish (only three miles from Windsor, the place of session 
of the legislature of Vermont, agreeable to adjournment,) on the 
same day with them." 

While these events were occurring in eastern Vermont, the 
leading men in the west had not been idle. From various mo- 
tives, there was a disposition in the section of New York bordering 
on Vermont to seek a union with Vermont, and at the February 
session of the general assembly, petitions to this end from persons 
residing in that section were presented. 

February 10, the committee of the Cornish convention formally 
presented an application for an union with Vermont in “ one sep- 
arate, independent government.” February 14, the committee of 
the whole, ‘to whom was referred the several papers from the 
committee of the convention at Cornish, and also the requests of 
the inhabitants living north of a line, being extended from the 
north line of Massachusetts to Hudson’s river, and east of the 
same river and south of latitude forty-five ’” — made their report : 


Your committee do recommend, in order to quiet the 
present disturbances on the two sides of said [Connecticut] river, 
and the better to enable the inhabitants on the two sides of said 
river to defend the frontier, that the legislature of this state do 
lay a judrisdictional claim to all the lands whatever east of Con- 
necticut river, north of the Massachusetts, west of the Mason line, 
and south of latitude forty-five degrees; and that they do not ex- 
ercise jurisdiction for the time being.’ 


1 Vi. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 413, 414. 

2 These boundaries are from Williams, Vol. 11,199. Slade’s State Pa- 
pers, 130, omit the words “ west of the Mason line,” but in the report 
un page 132 these words are inserted. In this, Slade followed the ms. — 
journal. 
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The committee in the same report made the same recommenda- 
tion as to the territory of New York east of the Hudson: 
Whereupon 
In Committee of the Whole, February 14, 1781. 
The aforesaid report was read and accepted. 
Attest, RosweELtL Hopxins, Clerk. 


1781. 
Feb. 14. 


{In AssemBLy:] The aforesaid report was read and accepted, 
and thereupon 

Resolved, That this state have and do hereby lay a jurisdictional 
claim to all the lands and waters within the lines described in the 
aforesaid report. 

In AssemBLy: The committee to whom was referred 

Feb. 16. the request of the convention now sitting at Cornish, 

&c., brought in the following report, viz.: 

That this assembly is willing to receive the’ inhabitants of the 
New Hampshire Grants east of Connecticut river, and west of 
the Mason line, into union with this state, if we can agree on terms 
that shall be safe for this state and beneficial for the whole. 

[ Signed, | Timo. Brownson, Chairman. 

The aforesaid report was accepted, and 

Resolved, That a committee of two, to join a committee from 
the council, be appointed to wait on the Cornish convention with 
the aforesaid report. 

On the same day this committee was increased to nine, and the 
council concurred, adding four members of that body to the com- 


mittee." 
In ASseMBLY: Lesolved, That there be two agents ap- 

Feb.17. pointed, and fully authorized, immediately to await upon 

the legislature of the state of New York, now convened 
at Albany, to. agree upon and establish the line between this state 
and the State of New York. 

The agents chosen (by ballot) are Col. Ira Allen and Maj. Jo- 
seph Fay.’ 

“This was concurred in by the council, Feb. 22, the same day on 
which the east union was confirmed by both houses. On the 6th. 
of April following, the council voted not to send these agents, and 
also “not to write any further to the general assembly of New 
York at present ;’’3 nevertheless, the fact shows that Vermont 


‘Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 209, 210; and Council Journals, 1776 to 
1780, 353. 


* Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 211. 
* Journals of Council, 1776 to 1780, 371. 
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then intended to agree with New York, if possible, upon a bound- 
ary line, and hence the conclusion is that the west union was a 
measure of policy for the time being. So were both unions, as the 
following clearly indicates. 

The resolution of Feb. 14 was merely preliminary to further 
action. It pledged Vermont to the then present policy of extend- 
ing its jurisdiction east and west. A week was spent by the two 
bodies, the legislature of Vermont and the convention of New 
Hampshire towns, in arranging details. One condition, which 
Vermont comphed with, was a general amnesty to citizens of Ver- 
mont, who had adhered to New York and denied or resisted the 
authority of Vermont.’ Two other points only are material to a 
correct judgment of the spirit and true intent of this policy. First, 
it was agreed to submit the question of the proposed union to the 
several towns embraced in it; and second, Vermont insisted upon 
two fundamental conditions, to preserve her independence, and to 
reserve the power in her own hands to submit to congress any dis- 
pute between Vermont and any other state as to boundary lines. 
The last clearly proves that the policy of annexation was tempo- 
rary, and that Vermont then anticipated a submission of the ques- 
tion of her boundaries, but not of her independence, to congress, 
It was, in fact, a power reserved by Vermont to give back to 
New Hampshire and New York, at a proper time, the territory 
over which Vermont was then extending her jurisdiction. This 
important fact suggests the correct interpretation of the other fea- 
ture of Vermont’s policy at that time—the Haldimand negotia- 
tion. The record is as follows: 


A Message from the Committee of the Legislature to the Committee 
of the { Cornish] Convention.? 

As no further proposals are to be made by the convention at 
present, the assembly’s committee propose the following articles, 
as really necessary for the peace and well-being of this state, and 
the United States: 

Art. 1. That the independence of the state of Vermont be held 
sacred ; and that no member of the legislature shall give his vote, 
or otherwise use endeavors to obtain any act or resolution of as- 
sembly, which shall endanger the existence, independence, or 


1 State Papers, 135. * Same, 125, 136. 
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well-being of the state, by referring its independence to the arbi- 
trament of any power. 

Art. 2. That whenever this state becomes united with the 
American states, and there shall then be any dispute between this 
and either of the United States, respecting boundary lines, the leg- 
islature of this state will then (as they have ever proposed) 
submit to congress, or such other tribunal as may be mutually 
agreed on, the settlement of any such disputes. 

By order, J. Fassert, Chairman. 


The honorable Committee of Convention. 
Wednesday, 11 o’clock a. m., Feb. 21, 1781. 


A Message from the Committee of the Convention to the Committee 
of the Legislature. 


The Committee of Convention agree to article first and second 
of the proposals of the Committee of the Legislature of Vermont. 
Hi. Payne,? for the Committee. 

On the 22d of February, both parties agreed to the articles of 
union, and on the 4th of April following the legislature met, pursu- 
ant to one of the articles, to receive the decision of the question 
_ by the towns. On the 5th, the result was declared, as follows: 

Aye. No. Not voting. 
Towns east of Connecticut river, 35 0 
Towns west of Connecticut river,’ Bier ee af 6 

Thus the union with New Hampshire towns was completed, and 
on the next day their thirty-five representatives took their seats in 
the general assembly of Vermont.’ 

The proceedings as to the WresTERN UNION were in the same 
spirit, and with essentially the same conditions—the articles as 
to independence and settlement of boundary disputes the same. 
April 11,1781, the people residing in the district described as 
Skene’s,3 were invited by the legislature to send delegates to a 


‘Elisha Payne of Lebanon, N. H. Elijah Paine of Williamstown was 
prominent in Vermont at a later date. 

* Brattleboro’ is not included, but representatives from that town took 
their seats in the house on the next day. — State Papers, 137. 

*In 1774, by advice of Ethan Allen and others, to get rid of New York, 
colonel Philip Skene of Skenesboro, [Whitehall,] went to London and 
got an appointment as governor of the garrisons of Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point ; he then asked that Vermont, with New York north of the 
Mohawk to Lake Ontario, be made a royal province ; but the project was 
defeated by the approaching war.— Vt. Hist. Ooll., Vol. 1, 361. 
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convention at Cambridge in May following, to meet a committee. 
of the legislature, and take into consideration the defense of the 
frontiers and see if an union could be agreed upon. In that case, 
the matter was to be referred to the people, and decided by 
electing members of the general assembly of Vermont, unless the 
people had previously instructed the delegates sent by them to the 
convention. This was done accordingly. May 15, the Cambridge 
convention agreed to the proposed union; June 16, the general 
assembly concurred,—ayes 33, noes 24; and on the same day 
thirteen, of the fifteen representatives elected or instructed, took 
their seats in the general assembly. Thus the project of the Hast 
and West Union, decided upon by Vermont on the 14th of Febru- 
ary, was perfected on the 16th of June; and on the 18th of July 
governor Chittenden declared the union by proclamation.’ 

Ira Allen described the condition of Vermont, at the time of 
projecting these unions, in strong terms: 


At the time of projecting these unions, and laying the basis for 
the first in Philadelphia, which also united the people contiguous 
to Connecticut River, the State of Vermont was in a forlorn situa- 
tion, torn by intestine divisions and the intrigues of her enemies 
in Congress; all the cannon, nay, every spade and pickaxe taken 
by her valiant sons at Ticondaroga and Crown Point, were re- 
moved out of the State to Fort George, together with Colonel 
Warner’s regiment, raised in and for the protection of Vermont, 
but put into continental service, were thus stationed to defend the 
frontiers of New York, not half so much exposed as Vermont, and, 
to add to the distress, New York re-called, at the same time, all 
her state troops from Skenesborough ; in either case, the enemy 
must come up Lake Champlain, and it would be impossible, then, 
to reach Fort George without light boats, which they must bring 
with them, and then they would be obliged to carry them over a 
neck of land, two miles and a half in length, which connected the 
two lakes (Champlain and George) where neither cattle nor horses 
could be found to assist them, and if they even should conquer . 
_ these difficulties, and lose their boats by any accident, a defeat 
would be fatal; for it would be almost impossible to secure a re- 
treat, as the mountains on both sides Lake George were extremely 
difficult to pass; when the enemy might come into Lake Cham- 
plain, within twelve miles of Castleton, or, in one day’s march 
through a pleasant country, from opposite to Ticondaroga to Pits- 
ford or Castleton, at each of which places the troops of Vermont 


* State Papers, 126-141. Harly History, 337-345. 
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were stationed, and, to the south of them, the inhabitants of Ver- 
mont remained on their farms. Thus Vermont was left to take 
care of itself, when a frontier to those claiming States, viz. New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and New York, and they using every 
method to divide its citizens. Congress had also interfered with 
the internal politics of Vermont, in favour of the claiming States, 
to cut off her ways and means of raising men and money for self- 
defense, as will appear from the following resolution of Congress, 
viz. “ Resolved unanimously, That in the opinion of Congress, no 
unappropriated lands or estates, which are or may be adjudged 
forfeited, or confiscated, lying in said district, ought, until the 
final decision of Congress in the premises, be granted or sold.'” 


The policy of Vermont at that time — the attack upon New York 
and the Haldimand negotiation combined—had a marvelous ef- 
fect upon governor Clinton: Feb. 5, he could not restrain his in- 
dignation at the insolence of Chittenden, in demanding of New 
York a surrender of Vermont; Feb. 27, he angrily forbade action 
upon it by the assembly of his state, by a threat to prorogue them ; 
but in five weeks he was ready to give up Vermont, if she would be 
content with her former boundaries. The contrast is strong, but it 
was one of the governor’s drawing. The fact and the reasons ap- 
pear in the following letter. The governor had received a copy 
of the report of the committee of the whole of the Vermont assem- 
bly, adopted on the 14th of February, as it constitutes No. 3544 
of the Clinton papers. The following is No. 3619: 


Governor Clinton to James Duane. 


April 6, 1781: The conduct of the people on the grants daily 
becomes more serious, and I am persuaded must in the end con- 
vince congress that they ought long before this to have interposed. 
I have no positive evidence of a criminal communication between 
them and the enemy in Canada, but there are circumstances suffi- 
cient to justify at least suspicion. Chittenden and, his council sol- 
emnly opened a correspondence with gov. Haldimand last fall, 
and flags, under pretence of establishing a cartel, passed between 
them, when I believe it is a fact they were not possessed of a sin- 
gle prisoner to exchange.? It is equally certain that Fay and sey- 


‘Vermont Historical Collections, Vol. 1, 419, 420. 

* This was not the fact, but if true it proved nothing. Vermonters were 
prisoners in Canada, and Washington held Britons who had been cap- 
tured by Vermont. Chittenden had asked for them for the purpose of ex- 
change, notifying Washington of the proposed cartel with Haldimand. 
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eral other of their leaders in a number of sleighs set out with a. 
flag for Canada this winter, but were prevented by the badness of 
the ice from proceeding. They openly deny the authority of con- 
gress and avow their right of making a separate peace. ‘The en- 
emy, last fall, under Carleton, passed by their settlements near 
the lake, which were most accessible, and destroyed ours on the 
borders of the Hudson river. I most sincerely wish a decision of 
our controversy with this people. It should be a just and honour- 
able one for the state, but Iam persuaded at the same [time] that 
any decision that can be made, not extending their original elarm, 
will be preferable to delay. They now daily gain strength at our 
expense, and while the matter hangs in suspense, it excites divis- 
ions on the subject among ourselves, which I am apprehensive 
will have an unhappy influence on our public affairs. 


On the 23d of February? Ethan Allen received the 

9 second letter of Beverly Robinson, dated at New York. 

February 2, and on the 9th of March he transmitted 
both of Robinson’s letters to congress, with the following: 


1781. 
March 


H.— Ethan Allen to the President of Congress. 


(Copy.) SUNDERLAND, 9 March, 1781. 
Sir :—Inclosed I transmit your Excellency two letters which 
I received under the signature thereto annexed, that they may be 
laid before Congress. Shall make no comments on them, but sub- 
mit the disposal of them to their consideration They are the 
identical and only letters I ever received from him, and to which 
I have never returned any manner of answer, nor have | ever had 

the least personal acquaintance with him, directly or indirectly. 
The letter of the 2nd February, 1781, 1 received a few days 
ago, with a duplicate of the other, which I received the latter 
part of July last past, in the high road in Arlington, which I laid 
before governor Chittenden and a number of other principal gen- 
tlemen of the state (within ten minutes after I received it) for 
advice; the result, after mature deliberation, and considering the 
extreme circumstances of the state, was to take no further notice 
of the matter. The reasons of such a procedure are very obvious 
to the people of this state, when they consider that Congress have 


‘The party consisted of two Vermont commissioners, three British 
commissioners, and their attendant guards and servants. None of the 
“leaders” but Ira Allen and Joseph Fay, the Vermont commissioners, 
are named by Allen as of the party.—Vt. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 416. 

“This date is fixed by the report of the carrier and spy, made to gen- 
eral Haldimand in June following. 
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previously claimed an exclusive right of arbitrating on the ex- 
istence of Vermont asa separate government, New York, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts Bay at the same time claiming this 
territory, either in whole or in part, and*exerting their influence 
to make schisms among the citizens, thereby, in a considerable 
degree, weakening this government and exposing its inhabitants 
to the incursions of the British troops and their savage allies from 
the Province of Quebec. 

It seems that those governments, regardless of Vermout’s con- 
tiguous situation to Canada, do not consider that their northern 
frontiers have been secured by her, nor of the merit of this state 
in a long and hazardous war, but have flattered themselves with 
the expectation that this state could not fail (with their help) to 
be desolated by a foreign enemy, and that their exhorbitant claims 
and avaricious designs may, at some future period, take place in 
this district of countr y. 

Notwithstanding those complicated embarrassments, and I might 
add, discouragements, Vermont, during the last campaign, de- 
fended her frontiers, and at the ‘close of it opened a truce with 
General Haldimand (who commands the British troops in Canada) 
in order to settle a cartel for the mutual exchange of Prisoners, 
which continued near 4 weeks in the same situation, during which 
time Vermont secured the northern frontiers of her own, and that 
of the state of New York in consequence of my including the latter 
in the truce, although [that] government could have but little claim 
to my protection. I am confident that Congress will not dispute 
my sincere attachment to the cause of my country, though I do 
not hesitate to say I am fully grounded in opinion, that Vermont 
has an indubitable right to agree on terms of cessation of hostili- 
ties with Great Britain, provided, the United States persist in re- 
jecting her application for a union with them, for Vermont, of all 
people, would be the most miserable, were she obliged to defend 
the independence of United claiming States, and they, at the same 
time, at full liberty to overturn and ruin the independence of Ver- 
mont. I am persuaded when Congress considers the circumstances 
of this state, they will be more surprised that I have transmitted 
them the enclosed letters, than that I have kept them in custody 
so long, for I am as resolutely determined to defend the indepen- 
dence of Vermont as Congress are that of the United States, and 
rather than fail, will retire with hardy Green Mountain Boys into 
the desolate caverns of the mountains, and wage war with human 
nature at large. (Signed) . ErHan ALLEN. 

His Excellency, Samuel Huntingdon, Esq., Pres. of Congress. 


Samuel Huntington, of Connecticut. 
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Indorsed: “No. 7.— Copy of a letter from General Allen to | 


Samuel Huntingdon, Esq., President of Congress, dated Arling- 
ton, March 9th, 1781.” 
* 


H.—TJra Allen to the President of Congress. 


(Copy. ) SUNDERLAND, March 10th, 1781. 
Str :—I herewith transmit to your Excellency an act of Legis- 
lature of the state of Vermont, laying a jurisdictional claim to the 
land therein specified ; also an act purporting articles of union be- 
tween this state and a convention held at Cornish in February 
last. As a private gentlemen [I have] thought proper to transmit 
to congress his information, although this state declined further 
application. 
I am, with sentiments of esteem, &c., &e., 
[ Signed, | Tra ALLEN. 
His Excellency, Samuel Huntingdon, Esq. 


N. B.—From a New York member of congress to his friend : 
[ Extract, &e. | March 11th, 1781. 
The 2nd [question] of the N. H. Gr’ts. will soon be settled, as 
the state of that name urges its final decision, and there is great 
reason it will be great and honorable to this state. The cession 
made by Virginia to the United States hath removed the cause of 
opposition which Maryland gave to our disputes not settled, and 
the other small states not near us will ease their opinion, as the 
contention respecting it is now removed.* 


March 31, New Hampshire instructed her delegates in con- 
gress to prosecute their claim to Vermont.? 


vi In GENERAL ASSEMBLY : A brigadier general was 
April 12, Clected for each of the three brigades into which the 
state was then divided: Gen. Ethan Allen for the Ist, 

gen. Benjamin Bellows for the 2d, and col. Peter Olcott for the 
3d. <A report, for raising fiftéen hundred men for service this 


year, was adopted ; and it was resolved to add two members to 
the board of war. 


Copies’ of two letters, dated at New York, March 80th, 1780, 
and Heb. 2d, 1781, signed ‘“ Beverly Robinson, Col. Loyal Ameri- 


can Regiment,” and directed to col. Ethan Allen, which were at- 
tested as true copies by [ra Allen and M. Lyon; also a copy of a 


"Gen. McDougal to Gov. Clinton, March 12, 1781.— Clinton. Papers, 


No. 3575. “The state of that name” was New Hampshire, not the Grants. 7 


* Index to Stevens Papers, 79. : 
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letter from gen. Allen to Samuel Huntington, esq., president of 
congress, which enclosed the original letters from Bev. Robinson 
—vwere laid before this house and read. Whereupon, his excel- 
lency the governor requested that the minds of the house might be 
taken, whether the proceediugs of the governor, council, and gen- 
eral Allen, were agreeable or approved by them: which question 
being put, passed in the affirmative." 

In Counc: April 26. Resolved, that the honorable Ira Al- 
len, esquire, and major Isaac Clark, be, and they are hereby ap- 
pointed agents to proceed to the province of Canada, and to treat 
with commissioners to be appointed on the part of the British in 
Canada, to agree on and settle a cartel for the exchange of pris- 
oners,; and make returns to this council.’ 


H.— Gen. Haldimand to Lord George Germaine. 


April 30th. Your Excellency sends the Minister some papers 
which would give his Lordship the fullest information you had 
been able to procure of the state of Vermont and disposition of its 
inhabitants, and an extract of a letter from General H., which ex- 
presses his suspicion that Ethan Allen is endeavoring to deceive 
both the congress and me. 


Gen. Schuyler to Gen. Washington. — | Extract. | 


The conduct of the Vermontese is mysterious; and if 
the reports which generally prevail are well founded, 
their measures will certainly be attended with dangerous 

consequences to this and the other United States. I cannot, how- 
ever, believe that the bulk of the people are in the secret. I 
rather conjecture that the person whom we suspected last year to 
have been in New York, and some others, are the only culpable 
ones, and that they amuse the people with making them believe 
that the whole of their negotiation with general Haldimand is 
merely calculated to give congress and this state [New York] the 
alarm, that the independence of Vermont may be acknowledged. 

I was anxious for ceding the jurisdiction beyond a twenty-mile 

line from Hudson’s river, that their independence might be imme- 
diately acknowledged, and they made useful to the common cause ; 
but the governor | Clinton] put a stop to this business, ‘as the af- 
fair was referred to the decision of congress.’ | sincerely wish 
they would speedily decide, acknowledge them independent, and 
admit them into the union. If this was instantly done, the meas- 
ures of their leaders would be brought to the test, and we should 


1 Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 242, 244. Records of Board of War, 26. 
* Council Journal, 1781-1784, 3. 
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know if they had only [in]tended to bring about their indepen- 


dence, or to connect themselves with the enemy. But, unless con- 
ae are pushed to a decision, I believe they will do nothing in 
; but who is to urge them, I know not. The governor [Clinton ] 


ae do it officially, and our delegates [in congress, ] I believe,.- 


will not, unless they believe that the decision will go against the 
Vermontese." 


General Washington to General Schuyler. — [ Extract. ] 
May 14. As to the disposition of the Vermontese, I know 
nothing of it, but from report. At present they are at least a 
dead weight upon us. It is greatly to be regretted, that they are 


not by some means or other added to our scale, as their numbers, — 
strength, and resources, would certainly aid us very considerably, - 


and make the enemy extremely cautious how they advance far in 
that quarter. The bulk of the people, lam persuaded, must be 
well affected. Should it be otherwise with any of the individuals, 
I ardently wish they may be detected in their villainy, and brought 
to the punishment they deserve. 


On the Ist of May, Ira Allen commenced his journey 


May 8-25, to Jsle aux Noix to meet the British commissioners for 

the purpose of settling a cartel. He went as sole com- 
missioner for Vermont, attended by a guard consisting of lieuten- 
ant Simeon Lyman, two sergeants, and sixteen privates. He was 
politely received by the commandant, major Dundas. Allen 
himself said : 

The next day [after his arrival, probably May 6, making this 
first interview on the 7th,] the commissioners met to settle a cartel 
for the exchange of prisoners; Major Dundas, Captain Sherwood, 
and George Smythe, Esq., produced their credentials, as also Colo- 
nel Allen, and they adjourned to the following day. Captain 
Sherwood walking next morning with Colonel Allen, told him 
that Major Dundas had no knowl ledge of any business except the 
exchange of prisoners, and that he [Sherwood] and Mr. Smyth 
were the commissioners to settle the armistice, and to concert with 
him [Allen] measures to establish Vermont a colony under the 
crown of Great Britain. Whether Major Dundas was er not ac- 
quainted with the main business, he conducted himself as if he 
was not [acquainted with it,] for which reason the papers respect- 
ing the exchange of prisoners were kept by themselves for public 


inspection. What concerned the armistice was more verbal than 
written.” 


‘ Life and Writings of Washington, Vol. v1, 42. 
* Vt. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 421 
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Williams prefaced his account of this mission with the following 
statement : 


New York had withdrawn their troops from the post at Skenes- 
borough ; all the continental troops had been ordered out of the 
territory ; and the adjacent states did not afford them [ Vermont] 
any assistance. The people of Vermont were exposed to the 
whole force of the enemy in Canada, and had neither magazines, 
money, or an army, to oppose the enemy at the northward, who 
were seven thousand strong. [Ira Allen said ten thousand.] No 
way of safety remained for Vermont, but to endeavor to effect 
that by policy which could not be done by power. The ‘cabinet. 
council concluded that they were desiqnedly forsaken. by the contt- 
nent, to force them into a submission to New York;' and that it 
was clearly their duty to provide for the safety of the people in 
the only way that remained, by managing the British attempts to 
corrupt them, to their own [ Vermont’s] advantage.’ 

The condition of the New York frontier at this period served 
to strengthen these convictions. May 4, general Schuyler, then 
at Saratoga, declared to governor Clinton that it was impossible 
to keep up a sufficient guard on the frontier for want of pro- 
visions; and on the 5th, brigadier general James Clinton wrote 
that the troops would abandon the frontier —it was absurd to 
suppose they could or would exist under their then present cir- 
cumstances.3 . 


H.— Substance of what passed, and conversation with Colonel Ira 


Allen, between the 8th and 25th of May, 1781. 


8th. Colonel Allen says, he is not authorized to treat of a 
Union, but is verbally instructed by Governor Chittenden and Gen- 
eral Allen to lay their present situation before General Haldi- 
mand, and to inform him that matters are not yet ripe for any 
permanent proposals; that they, with some part of the council, 
are anxious to bring about a neutrality, being fully convinced that 
Congress never intended to admit them as a state, but they dare 


‘Ira Allen averred the same, and cited in proof the resolution of con- 
gress condemning the grants of land by Vermont—her main resource 
for keeping troops in the field ; and governor Chittenden charged New 
York with withdrawing her forces from the frontier for the “ avowed pur- 
pose” of exposing Vermont to the common enemy.—See Vt. Hist. 
Coll., Vol. 1, 419, and Chittenden’s letter to Washington, 14 Nov. 1781, 
post. 
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not make any agreement with Britain until the populace are 
better modelled for the purpose ; wish, however, to settle a cartel 
for the exchange of prisoners, and thereby keep open a door for 
further negociation. 

9th. Vermont has excluded jurisdiction 20 miles east from 
Connecticut River to the ancient Mason Line, and west from the 
north-west corner of Massachusetts to Hudson’s River, following 
up the River to the head, then due north to the latitude of 45°. 

The eastern inhabitants are now represented in the assembly, 
and the western will probably be by the 15th of next June. As 
this is done at the request of the people, it will probably soon 
enable Vermont to make proposals for a Union with Britain with 
more safety than at present. 

10th. Walked and discoursed fully with Colonel Allen. He 
is very cautious and intricate. JI urged him to make some pro- 
posals, telling him that it is now in the power of Vermont to be- 
come a Glorious Government under Great Britain, to be the seat 
of peace and plenty with every degree of liberty that a free peo- 
ple can wish to enjoy; that he must see General Haldimand had, 
in his instructions to me, conceded everything he could in reason 
ask or expect. He replied, General Haldimand did not allow 
them to choose their own Governor, a privilege they never could 
relinquish with propriety; that when they were ripe for proposals 
they could not go farther than Neutrality during the war, at the 
end of which they must, as a separate Government, be subject to 
the then ruling power, if that power would give them a free Char- 
ter in every sense of the word, but if not, they would return to 
the Mountains, turn Savages and fight the Devil, Hell, and Human 
Nature at large. I told him Vermont could not accomplish those 
extravagant flights; that hot headed Men might pretend what 
they would, but that I knew Human nature too well to be easily 


persuaded that the affectionate Husband, Father, Wife and Mother ~ 


could ever be prevailed upon to leave their happy possessions, and 
with an Infant train lead a savage, wandering Life, surrounded by 
Hnemies of the human and brute Creation, exposed to every in- 
convenience attending those unhospitable Mountains, &c., &c. I 
did not pretend to know how far these Chimeras might intimidate 
congress, but I could assure him General Haldimand had too 
much experience and good sense to take any further notice of 
them than by that Contempt they merited. - Colonel Allen now 
began to reason with more coolness, and made up a long chain of 
arguments advanced by General Allen to me at Castleton. I 
told him those arguments had been already exhibited to General 
Haldimand and were then satisfactory to him, but I was certain 


the General would now expect some further advances; would 
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therefore advise him, if he could not make any propositions in be- 
half of Vermont, to give his Exeellency some reasons why he did 
not. The conversation again became warm and spirited. 

11th. Colonel Allen expressed a great desire to see the General, 
and his power to treat with Vermont. I told him it would give 
his own people too much jealousy, and that he might rest assured 
General Haldimand never will promise more than he is amply 
empowered to fulfil. Allen observed he did not think the Parlia- 
ment had passed any act in favor of Vermont. I answered, I did 
not think the Parliament of Great Britain has yet considered 
Vermont of consequence enough to engross the attention of that 
Assembly. He replied, in his opinion Vermont must be consid- 
ered of consequence enough to engross the attention of Parlia- 
ment before any permanent Union can take place between Great 
Britain and that people. 

12th. This day had along and very friendly Conference with 
Colonel Allen. He seems anxious to convince me that a respecta- - 
ble number of the leading Men of Vermont are endeavoring to 
bring about a Union by way of Neutrality. He appeared less 
reserved, and again repeated the arguments advanced by General 
_ Allen respecting the impossibility of an Union with Great Britain, 
until Vermont had fortified herself against the neighboring States 
by a firm internal Union, and observed they must finally unite the 
extra Territories lately taken in, and form the population into a 
proper system for such a revolution. He says their best politi- 
cians are making every possible effort to bring this about; that 
they have sent circular Letters to the different States, as promised 
by General Allen. He says they have taken in the new Terri- 
tories with a view to embarrass congress and strengthen themselves 
for a revolution; that many members of Assembly froin Connecti- 
cut River and Hast are friends to Government, such as Judge 
Wells, Judge Jones, Colonel Olcot, and many others; that when 
the Members for the Western part take their Seats, it is expected 
that a number of them will be composed of friends to Govern- 
ment, Cor Tories.) Colonel Allen has given me the following 
narrative, as nearly as I can recollect, viz: Vermont having got 
information that New Hampshire had renewed her claims to that 
State, and had summonsed a Convention of one Member from each 
Town for 20 Miles on each side of Connecticut River, to sit in 
January, he was dispatched to attend said Convention. On his 
arrival he found a number of Tories were Members. He hinted 
to them Vermont’s plan of Neutrality, and to the others the ad- 
vantage of joining Vermont, by which they would evade a large 
burden of Taxes. By those insinuations he soon gained over the 
Majority of the Convention in favor of Vermont. They adjourned 
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till February, when a Committee was appointed to take this matter 
under Consideration, and the Committee reported in favour of a 
Union with Vermont. This Report was carried to the Vermont 
Assembly, then convened at Windsor, when it was ratified, and 
articles of Union drawn up and sent out for the approbation of the 
people, which was so unanimous that Members were appointed 
from each town to sit in the assembly. Colonel Allen was sent 
from this convention to the assembly of New York, then sitting 
at Albany, with an official demand from Governor Chittenden to 
relinquish their claims to Vermont, to which the Senate agreed, 
but not meeting with the same success with Governor Clinton, he 
returned to the Assembly of Vermont with his report, who im- 
mediately made articles agreeable to the petitions of the people ~ 
on the Western part, and recommended a Convention of those 
people to take the articles into consideration, and join the assem- 
bly in June next. In consequence of the Hastern Union they have 
- formed three Brigades :—the first commanded by General Allen 
on the West side the Mountain; the second by B. General Bel- 
lows on the East side the River, and the third by B. General Ol- 
cot on the West side. On the Hast side the Mountains resides 
their Lieutenant Governor Carpenter. Allen thinks when the 
Western Union is complete, they can raise Ten Thousand Fighting 
men. He says this great and sudden revolution has been brought 
about upon the principles of an Union with Great Britain, or at 
least of Vermont being a neutral power during the war. Allen 
does not agree with Mr. Johnson that the majority wish to com- 
promise with Britain, but says their prejudices are yet so great 
that it would not be safe to propose it but to a few of the popula- 
tion, and they have not yet dared to. mention it to half of the 
ruling men. ; 

13th. Colonel Allen still appears desirous to convince me that 
the principal men in Vermont are striving to prepare the people 
for a change in favour of Government. He wishes me to repre- 
sent everything in the most favourable manner to the General, and 
hopes he will not be impatient. He says it is as requisite the peo- 
ple should be prepossessed against the proceedings of congress 
before they are invited to a union with Britain, as it is for a chris- 
tian newlight to be perfectly willing to be d d before he can 
become a true convert. This evening, Mr. Allen observed that 
the d d bustles among the powers of Europe, would, within 
six months, change the face of American affairs, but did not know, 
nor care, whether for the better or worse. I replied, he must 
have a predominant wish, as neutrality was, in principle, in my 
opinion, inadmissible. He said he should not deny but principle 
inclined him and Vermont in general for the success of America, 
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but interest and self-preservation (if Congress continued to op- 
press them,) more strongly inclined them to wish for the success 
of Great Britain, and fight like devils against their oppressors, be 
they who they might. 

14th. Colonel Allen seemed immersed in contemplation in con- 
sequence of some news of the advantage the English have already 
gained over the Dutch; the unanimous and spirited conduct of 
Great Britain; their raising the yearly supply without the least 
embarrassment, &c. He says should Britain, by some d d 
turn of fortune, gain a victory over the combined fleets, all Hurope 
would not be able to contend with her, and he would give almost 
his fortune to be able at this time to know what will be the fate 
of America. He hopes I will not represent any of our conversa- 
tion in such a light as to incline General Haldimand to break off 
the negociation, for he assures me the leading-men of Vermont 
are sincerely anxious to continue it in such a manner as to bring 
about a pacification. 

15th. Colonel Allen seems exceedingly anxious to return, and 
often says his presence will be very necessary at the next assem- 
bly, as they will not know how to proceed until they hear what he 
has to report from General Haldimand 

18th. J endeavored to persuade Colonel Allen to make some 
overtures to General Haldimand, but he still says he is not au- 
thorized, and cannot do anything of the kind. He thinks the Gen- 
eral will be convinced, by the reason he has given in writing, that 
the leaders in Vermont are doing all that is “possible, to effect an 
union or neutrality, and that General Allen was obliged, for his 
own safety, to send Colonel Robinson’s letters to Congress, as it 
was previously known in public that such letters had been sent to 
him. This was done by the voice of the Legislature, with their 
public approbation of General Allen’s conduct in not detaining 
the man who brought the letter, which had a great tendency to 
weaken the prejudices of the people in favor of congress. Gov- 
ernor Chittenden would have been happy to have had it in his 
power to give him private instructions for an accommodation, but 
he is, with his Council, under the eye of the more popular Legis- 
lature, and cannot act as a British General can, for had he given 
such private instructions, he was not in a condition to support 
them, nor to keep faith with General Haldimand, without the con- 
sent of the Legislature, which they are endeavouring to unite in 
the plan of re-union. 

19th. Colonel Allen sends a letter to the commissioners with 
new proposals for an exchange. 

20th. Receives an answer, which seems to give him much un- 
easiness. He says he never shall be able to persuade his employ- 
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ers that General Haldimand wishes to treat on any terms with ~ 
them, except he is able to show them some certainty of exchange 
when the prisoners shall be produced. 

21st. I communicated to Col. Allen His Excellency’s letter of 
the 14th instant. He requested a copy of it, but I refused to give 
any from the General’s letters. Allen says he is now perfectly 
satisfied of the General’s powers to treat, and acknowledges that 
His Excellency acts with a noble generosity and candour, which 
he will endeavour to equal on his part. In justice to His Excel- 
lency, he will engage to efface as much as he can the idea of a 
truce subsisting between Great Britain and Vermont. He is very 
sorry he is not able to enter upon any proposals for a re-union ; 
declares upon his honor that he sincerely wishes for such an event ; 
will use all his influence to bring it about, and is certain his 
brother will do the same, but is much afraid that General Haldi- 
mand will not have patience to wait the time it will necessarily re- 
quire. He observed, as usual, the difficulty of changing popular 
bodies, &c., &c. He promised, on the honor of a gentleman, to 
do his endeavors to have commissioners appointed and properly 
authorized for treating of a re-union, by the 20th of next July, 
provided they can be assured of exchanging what prisoners they 
can then bring to the shipping. 

22nd. This day I had a long conversation with Colonel Allen, 
for the heads of which see my private letter to Major Lernoult, 
and Allen’s note of this date.’ . 

23rd. Colonel Allen expatiates on the dangers and difficulties — 
attending the bringing about a revolution, as a number of the 
Council, and the major part of the Legislature have not, as yet, 
the least idea of anything further than neutrality, and many of 
them are ignorant of that. He expresses fears that it will not be 
accomplished, though he sincerely wishes it may. He still thinks 
the principles on which America first took arms were just, but he 
sees, with regret, that congress has learned to play the tyrant, and 
is convinced it is for the interest and safety of Vermont to accept 
of General Haldimand’s terms. I told him he talked well, but I 
wished he hal said as much when he first arrived, for, however 
convinced I may be of his candour, the change gave some room 
for suspicion that he now acts from design. He replied that Gen- 
eral Haldimand’s candour demands the same from him, and that 
he has not altered his sentiments, but only throws them out more 
freely than he at first intended till he had further instructions from 


1Probably the letter of Haldimand, dated the 17th—post. 
2See letters of Sherwood to Lernoult, May 22—~post. One of them — 
was written by Sherwood for Allen, and seems to be referred to in the — 
text as “ Allen’s note.” 
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his employers ; but the candid, open manner in which the General 
had written, forbid his acting with any disguise. 

24th. Colonel Allen much the same in conversation as yester- 
day, but observes that as he knows the General will very soon 
hear what reports he makes, and how he conducts himself after 
he gets home, he wishes me clearly to inform the General with the 
method he must take to comply with his demand of undeceiving 
the other States respecting the truce, &c. He says he must, as 
far as he dares, possess the minds of the people with the idea of a 
re-union. He shall therefore tell their own officers commanding 
at Castletown, that he cannot tell what may take place, but they 
must keep themselves in readiness for all events. But to the other 
states he shall positively declare that no truce, nor probability of 
one, subsists between General Haldimand and Vermont, and this 
he should have done for their own safety. But in compliance 
with the General’s desire, he shall be very particular in this 
declaration. 

25th. I communicated Ct. Mathews’ letter to Colonel Allen, 
respecting news.t He says the news gives him no further anxiety 
than to excite in him a desire to know how this war will termin- 
ate, for under the present uncertainty of Vermont, he does not 
know whether this news is favorable or otherwise. But he well 
knows that he and his family have large fortunes which they do 
not intend to lose, if there is a possibility of saving them. At 
all risks he is determined that Congress shall not have the parcel- 
ing of his lands to their avaricious minions. © 

I then showed him Ct. Matthews’s letter of the General’s senti- 
ments.2 He appeared very much pleased with it, and engaged his 
honor that the General should hear from their Assembly by the 
20th of next July, and as much sooner as possible, but did not 
think he should be able to send any certain account of the result 
until that time, as they are not to assemble till about the mic- 
dle of June, and must sit some time before the business could be 
fairly opened to the whole House, after which it would necessarily 
occasion long and warm debates, let it turn out as it might in the 
end. Mr. Allen and myself have agreed on a signal for his mes- 
senger, which we put in writing, and both signed. Should Gen- 
eral Haldimand find it absolutely necessary to send a private 
express to Vermont, Colonel Allen desires it may be by a man of 
trust, who may be directed to make himself known either to Gov- 
ernor Chittenden, Colonel Allen, or General Allen, or one of the 
following gentlemen, Colonel Brownson, Dr. Fay, Judge Fassett, 
or Ct. Lyon. The contents of the message should be a secret to 


1See “private” letter of Matthews to commissioners, May 21— post. 
* Probably the first letter of Matthews, dated May 21. 
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the messenger, written upon a small piece of paper, which he . 
should be directed to swallow, or otherwise destroy, if in danger _ 
of being taken by a scout from New York, and he should be very 
careful to shun the Vermont scouts. On these conditions Colonel 
Allen engages that the messenger shall be immediately sent back. 
Colonel Allen, after expressing much satisfaction with the polite 
treatment he had received, embarked about 12 o’clock. 

Indorsed: “No.1. Substance of what passed, and conversa- 
tion with. Colonel Ira Allen, between the 8th and 25th of Octo- 
ber,? 1781.” 


Colonel Allen gave a brief account of this interview, which 
will be found in the first volume of the Vermont Historical Col-. 
lections, 420-426. It contained a document which is not to be. 
found in the Haldimand papers. It was probably written on the 
11th of May. Allen’s statement in reference to it was, that “he 
declined writing anything, lest his writings should be exposed ;” 
but “he would verbally state the business, which major Lunno 
[Lernoult] might write and communicate to the commander-in- 
chief :’’ 


‘¢ Major Lunno at ence adopted Colonel Allen’s mode to inform 
the commander-in-chief, and proceeded in the following manner : — 


Question.-— Did not the people of Vermont take an early and 
active part in the rebellion ? 


Answer.— The people of Vermont were informed that hostilities 
had commenced at Lexington, by an express from the Governor 
and Council of Connecticut to Colonel Ethan Allen, who requested 
him immediately to raise the Green Mountain Boys, and, without 
loss of time, to march and take the forts Tycondaroga and Crown 
Point, which Colonel Allen complied with, and also took the 
King’s sloop of war with 16 guns, then lying off Fort St. John’s.? 


Question. — Have the people of Vermont continued their exer- 
tions in the course of the war? 


Answer.— No people in America have exerted themselves more 
than those of Vermont; they, with the assistance of the militia 
from the State of New Hampshire, and from the county of Berk- 
shire, gave the first check to General Burgoyne’s army by the vic- 
tory at Bennington, and by other exertions, greatly contributed to 
the capture of his whole army at Saratoga. 


1 May. —See Ira Allen’s account in Vt. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 420-426. 
* Benedict Arnold was in the immediate command of the party that 
captured the king’s sloop. 
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Question. -— What were the motives which stimulated the people 
of Vermont to such violent measures ? 


Answer.—The inhabitants of Vermont principally came from 
Connecticut and the other New England States, and, as brethren, 
felt for them in a high degree when hostilities first commenced ; 
besides, they were of the same opinion as entertained by their 
brethren in New England, that the Parliament of Great Britain 
had no right to bind and control the colonies in all cases whatso- 
ever, and that representation ought to precede taxation. 


Question. —On what principles do the people of Vermont act by 
endeavoring to obtain an armistice, and the privilege of being a 
eolony under the crown, after taking so decided a part as you say, 
on similar principles to those of their brethren in New England? 


Answer.— When the people of Vermont first took an active part 
against Great Britain, they were in principles agreed with their 
brethren in the other colonies to oppose the claims of the Parlia- 
ment on America, and fought in their country’s cause, expecting to 
enjoy equal privileges with their neighbors in chusing and estab- 
lishing their own form of government, and in sharing with them 
all the advantages which might result from their united efforts in 
the common cause. But after all, they have found to their sorrow, 
by acts and resolutions of Congress, and proceedings of other 
States, that they intend to annihilate the new State of Vermont, 
and annex its territory to New York, whose government is per- 
fectly hated and detested by the people of Vermont. To effect 
this plan, the frontiers of Vermont have been left naked and ex- 
posed to the wasting sword of the British troops, with a view to 
depopulate the country, and give the New York monopolists pos- 
session. This usage being too much for human nature to bear, 
the citizens of Vermont think themselves justifiable, before God 
and man, in seeking an armistice with the British, and ceasing 
further to support a power that has too soon attempted to inslave 
a brave and generous people. 


Question. —Should the Commander-in-Chief consent to an ar- 
mnistice with Vermont for the time being, and admit it to be a Brit- 
ish colony, with as extensive privileges as any colony ever had, 
what would be an adequate compensation for the inactivity of the 
army ? and how soon can Vermont furnish a regiment to be put 
on the establishment, and march with the army against Albany, and 
what other assistance can Vermont give in such an expedition ? 


Answer. —The advantages to Great Britain by making an ar- 
mistice, and receiving Vermont as a colony, will be great. After 
the propositions of Colonel Beverly Robinson, in his letter of 
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March 30, 1780, to General Ethan Allen, the Cabinet Council of 
Vermont have not been inattentive to a peace and union with the 
British government. Governor Chittenden. last July sent a flag 
to the British Commodore on Lake Champlain, with a letter to 
General Haldimand, requesting the exchange of some prisoners, 
which produced a truce last autumn. General Ethan Allen in- 
cluded the frontiers of New York to Hudson’s River with Ver- 
mont, which produced very good effects, and made the people, 
among whom are many loyalists, on that district, friendly and 
anxious to come under the jurisdiction of Vermont. The Legisla- 
ture of Vermont, on their petition, and in consequence of measures 
New York, &c., were pursuing against her, extended her jurisdic- 
tional claim over that part of New York; the territory thus ad- 
ded to the State of Vermont is bounded south by a line due west 
from the south-west corner of Vermont to the Hudson’s River, 
thence up the said river to its source, and by a line due north to 
the south line of Canada, thence east to the north-east corner of 
Vermont. Articles of union are forming, and no doubt but that 
district will be duly represented in the next session of the Legis- 
lature of Vermont. In like manner has been added to the juris- 
diction of the State, on petition of the inhabitants, all the territory 
lying east of Connecticut River, and west of Mason’s patent, which 
takes away, at least, one-third part of the State of New Hamp- 
shire. These additional territories will give strength to Vermont 
and weaken Congress. The extent of country and the return of 
such a body of people to their allegiance, with the effects it may 
have on the people in the other States, many of whom are sick of 
the dispute, in consequence of the taxes and hardships already 
experienced, most likely will be of greater consequence than the 
operation of anarmy of ten thousand men. As to an army march- 
ing against Albany, it will operate against the union of the New- 
York district, and that of New Hampshire, now forming with 
Vermont. This business requires time and moderation, with the 
address of some discreet loyalists now in Canada, who may visit 
their friends in those districts, and let them know that Vermont is 
on good terms with the British. 

In Vermont are plenty of men who would be fond of commis- 
sions on the British establishment, and could raise a regiment in a 
few weeks; but this, with sundry other things, can be better as- 
certained after the session of the general Assembly, at Benning- 
ton, next June.” 


Allen concluded his account as follows: 


A cartel for an exchange of prisoners was compleated. Thus 
terminated this negociation in May, 1781, after seventeen days, 


- 
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on a verbal agreement, that hostilities should cease between the 
British and those under the jurisdiction of Vermont, until after 
the session of the Legislature of Vermont, and until a reasonable 
time after, for a commissary of prisoners to come on board the 
Royal George in Lake Champlain, and even longer, if prospects 
were satisfactory to the Commander-in-Chief. 

In the mean time Vermont was to consolidate her unions to 
weaken Congress, permit letters to pass through Vermont, to and 
from Canada, and take prudent measures to prepare the people 
for a change of Government. 

The Commissioners parted in high friendship, and Major Dun- 
_ das furnished Colonel Allen and his suite with ample stores to 
return home. On Colonel Allen’s return to Castletown, Captain 
Hurlbert and others waited on him, and desired to be advised 
whether to remain or remove to the interior parts of the country ; 
the Colonel advised them to remain quiet on their farms; that the 
Governor and Council would provide the best means for their 
safety ; that they must not be surprised if there was not a power- 
ful army to protect the frontiers; should any event make it nec- 
essary, for the safety of their families, to move, they might depend 
on seasonable information: he had a similar interview with Major 
Hebar Allen, the Rev. Mr. Hibbard, &c., in Poultney. 

The Colonel went to Sunderland, and made his report to the 
Governor and Council, who took measures to carry into effect the 
stipulations he had made. In June, the Assembly met at Ben- 
nington, and received the Representatives from the east and west 
unions. 


The eight documents following were contemporaneous with the 
interview of May 8—25. 


H.— Beverly Robinson to Gen. Haldimand.*' 


New York, May 8th, 1781. 

Sir :—Vermont deserves our vigilant attention. I have much 
to say respecting her mysterious conduct, but the voluminous cy- 
pher we use permits only a few hints. We wrote to Ethan Allen 
last summer and this winter. He enclosed both letters to Con- 
gress in a letter of the 9th of March last, which we have incor- 
porated with another from his brother Ira, transmitting the articles 
of a union just then formed between Vermont and Cheshire and 


"The name of the writer is not given in the Haldimand Papers, but the 
letter itself indicates the writer, by the reference to Robinson’s letters to 
Ethan Allen. The authoritative tone of this letter, at the close, indicates 
that it was written by the order, if not in the name, of sir Henry Clinton. 
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Grafton, two counties east of Connecticut River, and also an act 
to extend the claim of Vermont’s jurisdiction west to the Hudson. 
The design of these may be to stimulate Congress to determine for 
Vv ermont : against her neighbors, and admit her as a 14th state in 
the confederacy. But why then does she widen the controversy 
by extending her breadth on both sides? She don’t deny the 
titles in either of the additions, nor will those additions validate | 
her own under the New Hampshire grants. 

Colonel Wells, of Brattleborough, has sent his son-in-law with 
verbal information that throws great light upon the conduct of 
Vermont. We take him to be a friend, and he says by this mes- 
senger that you know him to be so. Is it true? He offers his 
services for a monthly interchange of letters between Canada and 
the coast of Connecticut, where we are to find a friend to give and 
receive dispatches. Do you approve of this confidence ? 

His intelligence is, in substance, that Chittenden and the Allens, 
with a few others, form a junto, who apprehend that the Congress 
and their independence must fall, and therefore that she [ Vermont] 
can make no stable agreement, except with the Crown; that she 
knew at the time of her late act to expand her bounds east and 
west; that the Senate of New York had passed a bill to admit her 
to become a separate state, and that the Assembly was about to 
concur, but prevented by Clinton’s menacing them with a proro- 
gation. The messenger learnt in his way here, at Albany, what 
may be Clinton’s motive, vizt: that the French Minister had hinted 
to the Congress his disappr obation of forming a state, as his master 
had contr acted with but thirteen. It may be well enough to suffer 
Vermont to play a double game in appearance till she can be aid- 
ed by us, or form internal dispositions within her own limits to be 
able to act offensively with us. Wells admits that there are many 
in Vermont opposed to the re-union, and that the majority of 
Cheshire and Grafton are of such a cast at present. 

The western expansion was a project of Ira Allen’s, perhaps to 
find a counterbalance against that majority, and ’tis said he was 
against the eastern union. 

Chittenden has been questioned on the report, which took rise’ 
last fall, of a neutrality between Vermont and Canada, and boasted 
that by declining an acceptance of offers he had saved the frontiers: 
perhaps they may most incline to join neither the Crown nor Con- 
gress, but it concerns us, if possible, to bring them to a decision. 
If assurauces of their being secured from the jurisdiction of the 
Province of New York will satisfy them, I should not scruple to 
give them, but in urging them to decide, I foresee the necessity of 
yielding to such delays as may prevent a determination against us, 
and [am now writing for instructions, that may enable me to 
come up to any reasonable expectations they may form. 


Mem. 
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Indorsed: ‘‘ Copy of a letter to General Haldimand Cin cypher, ) 
May 8th, 1781, respecting Vermont. O. sent p. D. P.” 


H. — Colonel Allen’s information respecting the State of Vermont. 
v yi f ) 


Iste au Norx, 11th May, 1781. 

May 11. The circular letters of [to] the neighboring states en- 
closed by Major Du . . . were-designed by the Cabi- 

net of Vermont as a political stroke to keep the neighboring states 
from committing hostilities on them when they declared neutrality, 
as also to embarrass in that respect, and as the claiming states had 
done everything in their power to make a discord in Vermont, and 
had, in some measure, succeeded, as there had been a large body 
of men living contiguous to Connecticut River, for sinister views, 
had ever opposed the River being the boundary line between the 
respective states of New Hampshire and Vermont, and after Ver- 
mont relinquished her jurisdiction to sixteen towns east side of 
said river, the people on the two sides of said river refused to 
subject themselves to either government, except in some things 
respecting the war. They petitioned the General Court of New 
Hampshire to extend jurisdiction over them and the whole of Ver- 
mont, which was in agitation in Congress, but the three claiming 
states could not agree, and the Congress not making a decision at 
the time they sat in September last, in [on] which the petitioners of 
New Hampshire thought by raising a convention from all the dis- 
affected of the two states contiguous to Connecticut River, and by 
that means get them connected with New Hampshire. When the 
Cabinet of Vermont thought that, considering all the clandestine 
and unjustifiable proceedings of New Hampshire, they were then 
ripe for giving to New Hampshire a heavy blow, an agent was 
sent to said convention, a committee was appointed to treat with 
the Legislature of Vermont, and the convention adjourned the 
same day said Legislature were to convene, and the Legislature, 
when convened, laid a jurisdictional claim east to the Mason line, 
leaving [being] about twenty miles east of Connecticut River, and 
west to Hudson’s River. Articles of Union were then agreed on 
between the legislature of Vermont and the convention, and sent out 
for the approbation of the people, which was almost unanimous. The 
legislature adjourned for a short space and convened again, when 
the eastern district were fully represented, and proceeded to busi- 
ness with great harmony. A large number of petitions were sent 
from the people inhabiting within said western claims, requesting 
an extension of jurisdiction, &c., when a committee was ap- 
pointed to attend a convention to be held at Cambridge in instant 


‘Probably addressed to the British commissioners at Isle aux Noix. 
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May, with full powers to agree on articles of union. The Legisla-: 


ture adjourned to about the middle of June next, to be convened 
at Bennington, when it is expected the western district will be 
fully represented, as the people there have been some years 
wishing for a union with Vermont, but have been held off as the 
Cabinet of Vermont waited a more favorable opportunity, when 
they could justify their conduct to the world by the ill treatment 
of New York, &c. Within this western claim are a respectable 
number in favor of British Government. 

The reason of Colonel Beverly Robertson’s letters and that of 
General Allen’s being sent to Congress, are: some accounts had 
arrived at Long Island, purporting that General Allen had re- 
ceived such letters; they were first promulgated amongst others, 
and Mr. Robinson’s second letter had not arrived, which was men- 
tioned in his third. It was, however, necessary that some im- 
mediate step should be taken to pacify those of the populace that 
had taken an active and carly part in this war, for many of them 
thought that after the declaration of Independence Congress was 
next to God Almighty, in power and perfection, and it has been 
with great difficulty that that idea is so far erased and is at pres- 
ent in such a decline, and as the scene must be opened to this hot- 
headed multitude before neutrality could be declared, it was 
judged that the best way of promulgation was to send the identi- 
cal letters to Congress, with a proper letter from General Allen ; 
that it should go ina mail from Hartford, and that the copies 
should be read in the Legislature at their next session. After 

said letters were read, and his Excellency, the Governor, and 


sundry members of the Legislature had advanced arguments pur- — 


porting the right of Vermont to. hold correspondence with any 
power, or to offer or accept terms of cessation of hostilities with 
any power, the injustice of the claiming states and Congress, the 
unreasonableness of Vermont supposing herself under obligation 
to fight to support the independence of the United States, and 
they “left at full liberty to usurp the rights of Vermont; that by 
the conduct of Congress and the claiming states, it appeared that 
they were willing Vermont should defend their respective frontiers 
so far as they could, and if Vermont should by the war be ever so 
much depopulated, it would still be to their advantage, as their 
intentions appeared to be to divide said state among the claiming 
states at the end of the war, &ec. 

The question being put, whether the proceeders [proceedings | 
had on said Robinson’s letters and that of General Allen’s was 
approbated by the House, when it passed in the affirmative. There 


is every reason to suppose that these proceedings will have their 
desired effects, but it must be a work of time. Popular bodies — 


move slow. ‘The people of Vermont are ripening for neutrality 
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as fast as the wheels of time can roll. Some politicians are of 
opinion it may be accomplished before the rising of the next ses- 
sion of Assembly, but in such case it will be expected that com- 
missioners on the part of Vermont will negociate such business 
with commissioners duly authorized from the Court of Great Brit- 
ain to approbate Vermont to be a neutral state to the end of the 
war. {fF ]or Vermont at present to consent to be a British prov- 
ince would be little more than changing the tables and making 
Vermont the seat of war. 


The citizens of Vermont were of opinion that the demands of 
Great Britain upon her colonies were unconstitutional and unreas- 
onable, which induced them to take an active part in the war, nor 
have they yet altered their opinion in that respect. But the treat- 
ment they have met with from Congress and the claiming states, 
considering the active part they have taken in this war, has raised 
a greater resentment in the minds of the more contemplative 
against Congress and the claiming states than they have against 
Great Britain, and considering the extent of their territory and 
numbers of inhabitants, are fully sensible that they cannot con- 
tinue a separate power, but that in time they must connect with 
some more aged and powerful, and when they consider their 
contiguous situation to that of the New England States, the ties 
of consanguinity, &c., the debts contracted by the United States, 
&c. Vermont are clear of debt, and wish so to continue. Upon 
a full consideration of the peculiar situation of Vermont, the 
leading men are doing everything in their power to bring about 
neutrality, but, as it has been before observed, that in order to 
settle some broils in the state, it was necessary to close said union, 
which in some respect tends to postpoue a completion of neutral- 
ity, yet, when once effected, it would be the more powerful and 
permanent. Whether Congress or the claiming states would use 


coercive measures with Vermont as such, a declaration is at pres- 


ent uncertain ; however, should they attempt it, should choose to 
try them one battle before we called for any assistance. Should 
any considerable force be sent to invade the frontiers of New York 
before neutrality could be settled, would propose a feint to be 
made towards the frontiers of Vermont, which would enable the 
officers in Vermont, that are. principal in command, to declare 
{deceive?] their other officers and men, that are so exceeding 
great whigs. 


Colonel Allen’s reasons for settling a cartel are, to show the 
people of Vermont that the British General will consider Vermont 
as a state unconnected with the United [States,] and thereby en- 
able them to collect a sufficient number of prisoners that were 
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taken with General Burgoyne and elsewhere’ that are now scat-_ 
tered in a [the] country to exchange for those in Canada, and to 
continue an intercourse by flags. The prisoners taken at Fort — 
Ann and Skenesborough will at a future period, when Vermont 
exercises jurisdiction there, come under consideration. j 

Indorsed: ‘Copy. (No. 9) Colonel Allen’s information of the — 
state of Vermont, dated Isle au Noix, 11th May, 1781.” | 


H.— Captain Matthews? to C sta Sherwood, for the 
Commissioners 


Copy. (Private.) Rise 15th May, 1781. 
Sir:—TI have had the honor to lay before his Excellency, the 
Commander-in-Chief, your letters of the 8th and 9th instant, with 
their enclosures, from all which His Excellency is clearly of opin- j 
ion with you, that the flag is sent more for the purpose of gaining 
time and influencing the Congress, than to forward the negociation 
proposed on our part, and formerly encouraged on theirs, or even | 
for the settling of a cartel. The extension of their territory and ~ 
jurisdiction, their unreasonable demands respecting a cartel, and — 
their avowing Ethan Allen’s exposing to Congress Colonel Robin- 
son’s letter, evince their unfavorable disposition to the union we 
wish for. His Excellency is therefore determined, that unless 
they open their intentions more fully, and declare the conduct they 
mean to adopt, at once to put a final stop to all treaty with them, 
and it is not unlikely this declaration may bring them to a de- 
cision; in all events it will counteract their views with respect to 
Congress, and prevent our being the instrument of their success. 
Notwithstanding this resolution, His Excellency, before he en- 
tirely relinquishes an object he has so much at heart, wishes they 
could be fully informed of the favorable terms held out to them, 
and desires you will, for that purpose, communicate them at large 
to Mr. Allen, unless, by his conduct, you are of opinion of the 
inefficacy of the measure ; but he likewise particularly desires, that 
you will not, upon any account whatever, leave the paper in Mr. 
Allen’s possession, or trust it where it may be copied ; for tho’ it: 
contains nothing which the General would hesitate to publish, yet 
this precaution is necessary for your protection, and it is suffi- 
ciently justified by their having given up Colonel Robinson’s letters. 
After being fully acquainted with His Excellency’s intentions, they 
may, at any time they shall think proper, communicate their de- 
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*Allen’s idea was that prisoners taken by Vermont troops should be. 
reckoned as prisoners to Vermont ; and on that ground Chittenden asked 
of Washington a number of prisoners to be exchanged by Vermont, 

*Captain Matthews was General Haldimand’s Secretary. 
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termination in consequence thereof by a flag, but no truce, or car- 
tel as proposed by them, can in the meantime be admitted. They 
have been acquainted with the General’s disposition in their fa- 
vour since last November, and have had sufficient time maturely 
to deliberate upon it. They should, therefore, have come in pre- 
pared to accept or reject his proposals. If all your endeavours 
should prove ineffectual, His Excellency thinks you would do well 
to let Mr. Allen understand that a flag will be sent to Albany to 
declare to the people that no treaty or cartel of any kind exists 
between us and Vermont State, and that their overtures made for 
the latter were rejected, and all negociations finally at an end, 
least they should keep up the farce to engage the attention of 
congress. Tam, &e., 
(Signed, ) R. M. 
SM : 

Indorsed: “ (No. 10). Copy letter (private) from Captain 
Matthewsto . . . dated Quebec, 15th May, 1781.” 


H.— Gen. Haldimand to Major Lernoult, for Colonel Allen. 


Copy. (Private.) QuEBEC, 17th May, 1781. 

Sir :— Having considered the paper which was dictated by 
Colonel Allen, and transmitted by you to Captain Matthews, for 
my information, you are hereby instructed to assure him that | am 
fully empowered by His Majesty to offer the terms which are con- 
tained in my former instructions to you. I declare this upon my 
honor. 

As I have not authority to make any treaty of neutrality, I can- 
not agree to any. ‘The state of Vermont must either be united in 
constitutional Liberty with Great Britain, or continue at enmity 
with it. I have no desire to deceive, nor wish to engage them in 
any enterprize which I do not think equally advantageous to them 
and to Great Britain, and, therefore, must recommend to the lead- 
ing men of the state of Vermont, who wish that an accommodation 
should take place, to lose no time in declaring themselves. 

Tho’ the most punctual secrecy has been observed on my part, I 
am not ignorant that reports have been propagated and suspicions . 
entertained by Coveress, and the states claiming jurisdiction over 
Vermont, as if some negociation was carrying on for a re-union 
of the state of Vermont with Great Britain. I am not without ap- 
prehensions that the Congress and the emissaries of these states 
may, by means of such reports and jealousies, create such difficul- 
ties and dissensions in the state of Vermont as may render the 
good intentions of the leading men of no effect. However sensible 
I am of the necessity under which General Allen was of sending 
Colonel Robinson’s letter to the Congress, yet 1 do not choose to 
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have my instructions to you exposed to the same fate, but I hereby 
authorize you to pledge my word of honor for the performance of 
every article which [have promised to the state of Vermont. 
You will likewise express clearly to Colonel Allen, that as I find 
the people in the York State have conceived that a suspension of 
arms was to take place betweea me and Vermont (which may lead 
them into mistakes fatal to some individuals) I require that on his 
return he shall declare publicly the contrary, in justice to the can- 
dour I pursue, and that no evil consequences which may arise 
from the above error may appear to lie at my door, and that as 
flags may create jealousies and embarrassments, I expect none 
will be sent for the future, but, if after or before the sitting of 
the assembly in June, matters can be so far advanced as that the 
leading men may come toa decision, Colonel Allen may agree 
upon some places, for example the Split Rock, where a confiden- 


tial person may be sent with a token agreed upon between you and” ~ 


him as a proof that credit may be given to what he says. If the 
leading men of the state of Vermont are as sincere, and mean as 
well as I do, no objection can be made to this proposal. 


(Sioned) Tam, de, iar 
CA ER cy MOIS 
Indorsed: “*No. 11.— Copy letter, private, May 3ist, 1781, 
Excellency General Haldimand to . . . . -. dated Quebeg: 


Ti May, 1731.2" 


H.— Captain Matthews to Captain Sherwood, for the 
Commissioners. 


(Copy.) QuEBEC, 21st May, 1781. 

Sir:—Ihave had the honor. to lay before His Excellency, 
General Haldimand, your letter of the 15th instant, communicat- 
ing for his information hints and innuendo thrown out by Colonel 
Allen respecting a further negociation with the state of Vermont, 
of more consequence than the present, and his wish to keep a 
door open for intercourse by means of a cartel. Upon the subject 
of a cartel I have already transmitted to the Commissioners His 
_ Excellency’s determination, and I am now commanded to acquaint, 
that although he will not consent to the establishment of a cartel 
upon the ground proposed, yet he wishes to encourage the hope 
you seem to entertain of that people returning to their allegiance, 
either from a sense of their error, or a view to their interest. 
His Excellency therefore wishes you to improve such overtures as 
may be made for that end by Mr. Allen, but at the same time 


guarding carefully against the art and duplicity those people pos- 


Sess, and avoiding delay, which seems to be their favorite object, — 


but which from the present appearance of affairs cannot favor their if 
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interest. For if they terminate, as there is the greatest reason to 
expect they will, Vermont must be considered indiscriminately 
with the people of America, and their difficulties with the then 
conteading States will still subsist, while the other parts of America 
enjoy peace and tranquility. I am, &c., 
(Signed ) R. M. 


To 


O.— Captain Matthews to Captain Sherwood, for the 
Commissioners. 


Copy. (Private.) QUEBEC, 21st May, 1781. 

Str :—Agreeably to your desire I have communicated to His 
Excellency, General Haldimand, the substance of your conversa- 
tion with Colonel Allen upon the subject of a re-union of Vermont 
state with the mother country, and I am commanded to signify to 
you His Excellency’s sentiments thereon. 

With respect to the permanent cartel wished for by Vermont, 
as proposed by them, the general has already determined, and his 
reasons for not complying therewith have been communicated to 
Colonel Allen. He is nevertheless desirous to accomplish the re- 
union already proposed to the people of Vermont, but fears that 
delay will prove fatal to his wishes in their favour. 

The terms for reconciliation which His Excellency has held out 
to them are undoubtedly sufficient to secure to them their liberties 
and properties, and he desires you would communicate to Colonel 
Allen his ardent wish that the people of Vermont lose no time in 
acceding to conditions so consonant to their well-being. 

There is from the last accounts from Europe great reason to 
think that a general negociation for peace has commenced under 
the mediation of the Emperor. Sir Joseph York and Sir . 
Keith are the plenipotentiaries on the part of Great Britain and 
are gone to Vienna on that business. Whatever the terms of 
peace may be, the people of Vermont must be left in the same un- 
favorable situation they were in before the present troubles, except 
that, by a speedy determination to resist the tyranny of Congress 
and to accept the terms offered them, they secure to themselves a 
separate government and jurisdiction independent of the other 
states. , 

His Excellency has no wish to deceive, nor any view in pro- 
posing to reclaim these states, but that of re-establishing the 
happy government they once enjoyed, and by its influence re- 
dress the grievances imposed on them by their neighboring states, 
as fully expressed in his original instructions to you. His Excel- 
leney therefore expects that the result of their deliberations in 
the meeting to be held in June would be immediately communi- 
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cated to him with sincerity and candour. In the mean time it is 
to be considered (and it will be publicly declared) that there is 
not any negociation or treaty subsisting between His Excellency, » 


— - 


General Haldimand, and the state of Vermont. 


(Signed) ° Iam, &c., R. M. 
PO Ta i ohh Isle ane INObe 
Indorsed: *‘ No, 13. — Copy of a letter (private) from Captain 
Matthews to . . . . dated Quebec, 21st May, 1781. 


H. — Colonel Ira Allen to Major Lernoult. 


(Copy. ) May 21, 1781. ~ ; 
The Legislature of Vermont will, by the 20th of July, have ; 
another session, and just have time to send to the shipping. If — 
there is not a certainty that prisoners will be then exchanged, it : 
may be very prejudicial to some more important matters, &c., &c. — 
(Signed) | Us Ae 
Mr. Lernoult. [Ira Allen. | 


H.— Colonel Ira Allen, by Captain Sherwood, to Major Lernoult. 
(Copy. ) May 22d, 1781; 


Sir :— Colonel Allen says he wishes to give Major Lernoult a 
clear idea of the present situation of affairs Gn Vermont.) As 
he means to act with candour, it would be folly for him to pretend 
to say officially the exact time commissioners will be sent, nor can 
he positively say whether they will.come with full powers to re- 
unite with Britain, as the idea of neutrality must first be adopted. 
He foresees that much difficulty will arise respecting the time 
they are to continue this internal neutrality, for as he wishes to 
be clearly understood and to convince General Haldimand that he ~ 
acts on equal principles of sincerity with him, he will again plainly” 
express the impossibility of bringing over at once a prejudiced — 
populace so fully prepossessed in favor of Congress. At present, 
one half of the Assembly is not acquainted with the designs, and 
a number of the council yet remain ignoranty nor has it yet ap- 
peared safe to open the affair to them. This will be attempted” 
next session, but must be gently and cautiously managed, and how 
far it will succeed he is not able to determine ; he will, however, 
engage that General Haldimand shall hear from them by some ~ 
means or other by about the middle of July, or sooner; he thinks” 
the commissioners will, by that time, be sent to exchange some ~ 
prisoners, (provided he has a certainty of their being oxchanged,) 
and will have power finally to determine whether Vermont is to” 
be admitted as a province, or not. But that his brother or himself — 
may not be at a loss to convey intelligence when necessary, he 
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proposes the following token by his messenger, vizt: three smokes 
on the east side the lake opposite the shipping, and at the middle 
smoke a small white flag hoisted on a staff. He would propose 
to have the commandant on the lake instructed to receive such 
messenger immediately on board, and not interrogate him con- 
cerning his business, and send him to Canada, or forward his 
letters, as the messenger shall choose; and he would expect the 
messenger would be permitted to return as soon as possible, as 
delays would have a tendency to create jealousy. 


To Major Lernoult. 


H.— Col. Allen, by Capt. Sherwood, to Major Lerneult. 


(Copy. ) May 22nd, 1781. 

Sir :—I am desired by Mr. Allen to inform you that his not 
coming to any decision respecting an exchange will very much 
dishearten those who were the most forward for a British Govern- 
ment, and entirely dispirit those who were not so well confirmed 
in their opinions; he therefore sincerely wishes that the spirit of 
his last letter to Mr. Dundas may be agreed to, in such a manner, 
and in such words, that no doubt can raise in their Assembly of 
- Vermont. He declares on the honor of a gentleman, that he will 
represent in the clearest view possible, General Haldimand’s in- 

structions to me, and likewise the candour which appears in the 
- General’s last letter, in compliance to which, and in justice to the 
General, he promises to undeceive the neighboring states respect- 
_ ing a standing truce between Great Britain and Vermont. He is 
very sorry he cannot have a copy of the General’s instructions to 
me, and as he cannot have that, would be glad of a copy of the 
General’s last letter to me. He says nothing shall be wanting on 
his part to have commissioners sent as soon as possible, but he 
knows they cannot be fully furnished sooner than the time he men- 
tioned, and is not certain they can be so soon. He therefore 
hopes impossibilities will not be expected from him. 

(Signed,) 
To Mr. Lernoult. 
No written answer was given to the two preceding letters, but 


there was a ‘“‘ verbal agreement,” according to Allen’s account. — 
Ante, 118-119. 


‘Probably meaning the Instructions of Dec. 20, 1780, and the “ private” 
letter of May 21, 1781, written at Haldimand’s dictation by Matthews to 
Sherwood. 


uN 
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H.— General Haldimand to Lord George Germaine. 


(No. 129.) 1781, May 23rd. Your Excellency tells the Min- 
ister, as I fear from your sanguine expressions, in your letter No. 
77, that you may have misconceived the opinions I had the honor 
of giving in mine of the 16th Dec’r. 

At the time I wrote that letter, I had no overtures made to me 
by the chief of that district, though you had flattering hopes he 
would be influenced by the advantageous offers made him, in which 
you was somewhat confirmed by the intercepted letters sent to his 
Lordship, but had no right to suppose that the people of V. had 
actually returned to their allegiance, else you should have lost no 
time in communicating such pleasing intelligence to his Lordship. 


The three documents following, from The Clinton Papers, were 
contemporary with the interview at Isle aux Noix. 


Governor Clinton to General Schuyler. — No. oTOne 


May 13. From a great variety of circumstances, I am left 
without a doubt that the leaders of the faction on the Grants 
maintain a criminal intercourse with the enemy, both in Canada 
and in New York. How far the bulk of the people are privy to 
it is hard to determine. I have charity however to believe that 
few among them, the disaffected excepted, are let into the secret. 
That the disaffected are, is natural to believe, and it is confirmed 
by sentiments and conduct of the tories in different quarters of the 
country. 


General Schuyler, at Saratoga, to Governor Clinton. —No. 3729. 


May 19. [Abstract and extracts.] Major McCracken stated — 
that [Ethan] Allen had been trying to seduce the people of the — 
state from their allegiance to New York;* that he asked Allen 
what course he should take ‘if the enemy attempted to penetrate 
into the country — Allen replied that he would neither give nor — 
take any assistance from the state of New York. The defection 
of the inhabitants on the east side of the [Hudson] river is be-— 
come very general. The convention which met at Cambridge, I 
ain informed, have agreed to join themselves to the Grants, and 
that the members are chusing [being chosen] to go to the Ver- 
mont assembly.” 

The tories are fleeing to Canada, and the enemy is soon expected 
in force. ‘Only thirty-nine levies are as yet come up, and we 


'The articles of union between New York towns and Vermont had 
been agreed to in the Cambridge convention four days before. 


i 
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have not above one hundred and fifty [in the whole] and none are 
expected. I cannot, in justice to myself and family, any longer 
risk my property here, and intend to remove unless I receive let- 
ters this day announcing the approach of more troops.” ‘It is 
a mortifying reflection that so fine a country must be abandoned 
for want of men and provisions.” 


General Schuyler, at Saratoga, to Governor Clinton.—No. 373865. 
May 21. The inhabitants will all leave if he does, and he has 
concluded to remain “‘a few days longer, hoping for more troops.” 
On the same day gén. Schuyler sent to gen. Washington a copy 
of the following letter, treating lightly the intimated danger to 


» himself, and expressing a doubt whether Allen was sincere, or in- 


tended to divert Schuyler from inquiries which Allen might sus- 
pect he was making. 


_Hthan Allen to General Schuyler.’ 


BENNINGTON, 15 May, 1781. 
A flag which I sent last fall to the British commanding officer 
at Crown Point, and which was there detained near one month, 
on their return gave me to understand that they, [the British,] at 
several different times, threatened to captivate your own person ; 
said that it had been in their power to take some of your family 
the last campaign, [during Carleton’s invasion in October, 1780, 
probably,] but that they had an eye to yourself.? I must confess 
that such conversation before my flag seems rather flummery than 
real premeditated design. However, that there was such conver- 
sation I do not dispute, which you will make such improvement of 
as you see fit. I shall conclude with assuring your honor that 
notwithstanding the late reports, or rather surmises, of my cor- 
responding with the enemy to the prejudice of the United States, 
it is wholly without foundation. 
I am, sir, with due respect, your honor’s obedient and humble 
servant, HirHAN ALLEN. 


To eral Schuyler. 


General Schuyler to General Washington. 


May 22,1781. [Abstract.] Laments the various distresses 
his excellency labored under ‘from the tardiness of the state in 


‘Ethan Allen Papers, 351 a. 

* August 8, 1781, general Schuyler gave to Washington the particulars 
of an actual attempt to take him prisoner, — Life and Writings of Wash- 
ington, Vol. vir, 129, note. 
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furnishing the supplies for the army ;” transmitted information 
from a pretended deserter ; reported intelligence that four thous- 
and British had come to Crown Point or Ticonderoga, and added : 


‘“* Of the [New York] state troops only about forty-five have yet 
appeared. We are to expect [no] more from the east side of the 
Hudson river, for twenty-five miles below this [Saratoga,] a con- 
vention which has been held there [Cambridge] have agreed to a 
union with Vermont, and have published a resolution that no dis- 
tress should be made under the authority of New York from any 
delinquent class.‘ Ethan Allen, in a late conversation with major 
McCrakan, formerly Van Schaick’s regiment, declared he would 
neither take assistance from nor give any to New York, and I 
really believe he will do as he says.’’”? 


Extracts from a letter in Dr. [ George| Smith’s handwriting, en- 
closed in General Schuyler’s letter to General Washington, 
dated May 24th, 1781.3 


STATE OF VERMONT. 


The opinion of the people in general of this state [New York] 
is that its [Vermont’s] inhabitants are artful and cunning and full 
of thift [shift ?] and design. About fifteen days ago, Col. Allen 
and a Maj. Fay was in Albany. I made it my particular business 
to be twice in their company, at which times I endeavored to find 
out their business ; and on inquiring, I understood from Col. Al- 


len that he came down to wait on Governor Clinton, to receive his 


answer to a petition which the people of Vermont had laid before 
the assembly; that he had been twice at the governor’s lodgings, 
and that the governor refused to see or to speak with him. Allen 
then said he might be damned if ever he could court his favor 
again. Since that time they have petitioned the eastern states to 
be in their confederacy, to no purpose. I heard Allen declare to 
one Harper that there was a north pole and a south pole, and 
should a thunder-gust come from the south, they would shut the 
door opposite that point and open the door facing the north 8th 
May.‘ By this time it is expected they will be friendly to their 
king. Various opinions about their flag. 


"In New York, taxes were imposed and militia raised by heads of. 


“ Classes.” * 
* Ethan Allen Papers, 353. * Same, 349 a. 


*Whether Allen named that day, or whether it is Dr. Smith’s date to 


the lines following, may be doubted. 
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John Williams to Gov. Clinton. 


Wuité Creek, (Salem,) June 5, 1781. 
re Extracts: Nothing but Yorkers and Vermonters is talk- 
June 5, ed of, even by boys and youngsters. This is the only 
district [in the New York towns anrexed to Vermont] 
which has voted for New York, and I expect Vermont will exer- - 
cise jurisdiction over it ina few days. * * If nothing is done 
by this State [New York] soon, we shall be compelled to submit 
ourselves to the jurisdiction of Vermont, and what the conse- 
quences of it will be God only knows. * * Nothing is 
searcely talked of but the bad conduct of the legislature and 
‘administration of government in this State [New York]; no 
troops on the frontiers, no provisions nor no money, nor have the 
men got ammunition, although an alarm is every day expected. 
Cambridge regiment is sufficiently supplied with that article from 
Vermont, and last week, I am told. Some of this [White Creek] 
regiment got ammunition yesterday in the above way. Has him- 
self furnished provisions to a large amount and yet has had no 
pay. 


Gov. Chittenden to Gen. Washington.’ 


ne [Fragment.] I do now, in behalf of those distressed 
June ig. Captives, (who are principally citizens,) request your 
excellency to grant me a sufficient number of prisoners 
of equal rank to redeem those I have above mentioned as soon as 
I shall furnish a list particularly, which shall be immediately 
done, when I learn that this shall meet your excellency’s appro- 
bation, which I flatter myself will, when I consider that I have 
delivered over to the United States more than four times the num- 
ber which | have occasion for by this request. 
Sent by Capt. Brownson.3 
In GeNneRAL ASSEMBLY: June 18. Resolved, that an inquiry 
be made into the grounds ofthe report of a treaty with Canada, 
&c., to-morrow morning, when the committee of the whole meets. 
The journal of the next day notes the fact of a session in com- 
mittee of the whole, but does not give the proceedings therein. 
Tra Allen’s account is as follows: 


* Clinton Papers, No. 3758. 
* Washington Letters, in State Department, Vol. L. 
* Washington informed Capt. Brownson that he could not countenance 
a cartel settled by Vermont with the governor of Canada. See Letter to 
- Roger Enos, July 9, post. 


é. 
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The Governor and Council attended in the Assembly, and re- 
solved both Houses into a Committee of the Whole, when the 
Governor proceeded to state the facts; that in consequence of 
application from several persons, praying that some measures might 
be taken to procure the exchange of their friends, who were pris- 
oners in Canada, in the recess of the Legislature, he had, with 
the advice of the Council, appointed and authorized Colonel Ira 
Allen to go to Isle-aux-Noix to settle a cartel for the exchange of 
prisoners, in behalf of the State. That Colonel Allen went to the 
Isle-aux-Noix, where he met the British Commissioners, and with 
difficulty had completed the business, in behalf of Vermont, though 
uo such exchange had taken place with the United States, or any 
other State in the northern department; that if the grand Com- 
mittee wished for further particulars, respecting the mission and 
conduct of Colonel Allen, he was then present and could best in- 
form, to whom he referred them. 

The Committee then requested Colonel Allen to inform them 
respecting his commission, and what effects it had produced. 
Colonel Allen rose, and observed to the Committee, that he had 
received an appointment and commission from the Governor and 
Council, to go and settle a cartel with the British, in Canada, for 
an exchange of prisoners; that he had very happily succeeded in 
his mission, and made his report to the Governor and Council; 
but not expecting to be called on by the Committee, had left the 
commission and all the papers at home; nevertheless, was ready 
to give a verbal statement of the whole transactions, or, if more 
agreeable to the Committee, he would, by leave of the Governor 
and Council, go home, and produce the writings for the inspection 
of the Committee next day. The Committee desired Colonel 
Allen would lay the papers before them the next day. 

Accordingly he attended the Committee with the papers, and 
made a short verbal statement, that the papers might be the better 
understood; they were read, and on the whole it appeared, that 
the British had shewn great. generosity in the business. Colonel 
Allen then rose and stated sundry things, which occurred while he 
was in Canada, and mentioned that he had discovered among the 
British officers a fervent wish for peace; and that the English 
Government was as tired of the war, as the United States; then 
concluded with a desire, that if any member of the Committee 
or auditor in the gallery, wished to ask any further questions re- 

_specting the business, he was ready to answer them. 

All seemed satisfied that nothing had been done inconsistent to 
the interest of the States; and those who were in the interest of 
the United States paid their compliments to Colonel Allen, for his — 
open and candid conduct. In the evening he had a conference 
with the Canadian spectators on the business of the day, and they 
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appeared to be as well satisfied as those from the neighboring 
States and Vermont. Is it not curious to see opposite parties 
perfectly satisfied with one statement, and each believing what 
they wish to believe, and thereby deceiving themselves !? 


Certificate for the Protection of Colonel Ira Allen.? 


State OF VERMONT, June, 1781. 

Whereas Col. Ira Allen has been with a flag to [the Province of ] 
Quebec for the purpose of settling a cartel for exchange of pris- 
oners, and has used his best policy by feigning or endeavoring to 
make them believe that the state of Vermont had a desire to ne- 
gotiate a treaty of peace with Great Britain — thereby to prevent 
the immediate invasion or incursion upon the frontiers of this state, 
as appears by the letter he sent to Gen. Haldimand dated May 8, 
1781,3 enclosing a copy of Col. Beverly Robinson’s letters to Gen. 
Ethan Allen and Gen. Allen’s letter to Congress, and the resolu- 


tions of the Assembly of Vermont approbating the same, as also 


the circular letter to the several states delivered to Dundas, ac- 
cording to his verbal report made to us this day: —We are of the 
opinion that the critical circumstances this state is in, being out 
of the union with the United States and thereby unable to make 
that vigorous defense we could wish for—think it to be a neces- 
sary political manceuver to save the frontiers of this state. 


Jonas Fay, THOMAS CHITTENDEN, 
SAMUEL SAFFORD, Moses Rosinson, 
SAMUEL Rosrnson, TimotHy Brownson, 
JOSEPH Fay, JOHN FAsserr. 


At the time of col. Allen’s report to the general assembly, of . 
the negotiation for an exchange of prisoners, two or more British 
agents or spies were at Bennington seeking information. Their 
reports follow. 


H.—Report of a British Agent. 


(Copy.) [June.]. Mr. * * * * reports that he broke out of 
Northampton Jail the 23d of last December, [1780,] and got into 
New York the 10th of January, and on the oth of February was 
sent to General Allen with letters from Colonel Robinson, and 


*VtxHist. Coll., Vol. 1, 427, 428. 

* Karly History, 363. Probably this paper was given June 13, the Gen- 
eral Assembly having met on that day. 

* May 11 perhaps. No letter of the 8th from Ira Allen has been found. 
See account of the interview of May 8— ante, 109. 
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arrived in Arlington on the 23d of February ; returned again to 
York the 18th of March, without any order from Allen. After 
his arrival Mr. * * * came in with a letter from Allen to 
General Clinton, with proposals (as was reported) to join Brit- 
ain, provided they could have their Eastern and Western New 
frontiers confirmed. as part of Vermont. On the 28th of May 
Mr. * * * * was sent out with another letter from Colonel Rob- 
inson to Allen, which he has left with a trusty man to deliver to 
him. Was in Bennington when Colonel [Ira] Allen returned 
from Canada, and employed Mr. * * * * to find out what report 
[Ira] Allen made, and’ the resolution of the Council in conse- 
quence of his report; but from many hints that he gathers from 
the leading men, he suspects that General Allen is gone to solicit 
forces from Connecticut and Massachusetts to ensnare General 
Haldimand’s troops if possible. Colonel Robinson and Colonel 
Stafford both declared to Dr. Fay that they did not approve of the~ 
correspondence between Vermont and Canada, and they would 
sacrifice themselves and all the forces they could raise rather than 
come to any settlement separate from the other states. Captain 
Lyon (one of the Council) told * * * * that Governor Chitten- 
. den would settle with Britain if the present leading men in Ver- 
mont were allowed to continue such under Britain, their old and 
new grants confirmed—the east and west new territories con- 
firmed — all their laws and acts confirmed and nothing revoked ; 
that the Tories’ Farms must (he supposed) be given up to them ; 
but Vermont would not make good any other damage to them. 
The Governor said those were the only terms Vermont would 
agree to, and if General Haldimand would not agree to them, it 
was the business of Vermont to spin out this summer in truces, 
. and in the mean time fill their magazines as fast as possible with 
arms, ammunition and provision, by which, with the continual 
increase of the inhabitants, he hoped to be able next summer 
to defend Vermont against invasion from Canada. Mr. * * * * 
says a flag from Vermont will set off about the 17th of July for 
Canada. 


H.—Report of the party sent by the [British] Commissioners to 
learn the report of the rebel flag. 


[June.} A. and B. say that as soon as Colonel Allen returned, 
a select body of the Council was convened at Arlington, consist- 
ing of twelve men; they sat three days, at the expiration of — 
-which General Allen was dispatched to Connecticut and Massa- | 
chusetts. Colonel Allen’s report to the Council was kept so pro- 
found a secret that no man of the king’s friends nor of the rebels 
of high or low degree could come to the knowledge of a syllable 
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of it from the Council, except a few words dropped from Captain 
Lyon to the following purport, viz: Vermont would never make 
up the tories’ losses, and if they could not settle with General 
Haldimand pretty much on their own terms, they would baftle him 
with flags and prolong the time till they were better able to op- 
pose him. The people in general on the west side of the moun- 
tain are very jealous of the Allens, Fays and Chittendens; the 
rebels (who are the bulk of the people) suspect they are about to 
sell them, and these seem determined to sacrifice everything, 
rather than submit to any terms with Great Britain, short of in- 
dependence, and the tory party suspect that the above leading gen- 
tlemen are endeavoring to lead the British troops into a snare, 
and then betray them to the Rebel troops. It is reported in that 
country that another flag will be sent from Vermont about the 
middle of July. 


Indorsed: ‘* Copy (No. 15.) Report of a party sent by the Com- 
missioners to learn the reports of the Rebel flag.’’ 


H.— President Weare, of New Hampshire, to the Delegates of 
that State in Congress.' 


(Copy. ) Exeter, June 20th, 1781. 

Gentlemen : — Enclosed you have copies of three petitions from 
different towns in the county of Cheshire, by which you will see 
the embarrassed situation we are in, occasioned by the dispute 
relative to the New Hampshire Grants not being settled. 

New Hampshire flattered herself that dispute would have been 
long since adjusted by Congress, and have been at great expense 
in sending agents to Philadelphia for that purpose. The amazing 
unexpected delay therein has been attended with the greatest mis- 
chief to the United States in general, and to the State of New 
Hampshire in particular. It has given an opportunity to many 
disaffected persons, who are the principal leaders in the disturb- 
ances, to do much injury, and who, it is said, and not without 
foundation, have entered into a negociation with the enemy. In 
short, New Hampshire is brought into such a dilemma, and the 
Government thrown into such confusion by this delay in Congress, 
that it is impossible for her to comply with the requisitions of Con- 
gress, to any great degree, while this dispute remains unsettled ; 
and it isin vain for them to expect it of her, as no supplies of 
men, money or provision can be collected at present from more 
than rds even of that part of the state which lies east of Con- 
necticut River, and unless Congress brings matters to an immedi- 


. ‘Sent by Ira Allen to Haldimand in September. 
18 
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ate issue, we cannot tell how far the contagion may run, but very 
much fear that the state will be very soon ruined, in a great 
measure, and not able to contribute farther towards the war. 
Therefore you are directed to lay this dispatch before Congress as 
soon as may be, and earnestly request that they would immediately 
take the matter under consideration, and make a final decision 
thereon without any further delay, as it is of much greater conse- 
quence than can be described. . 
I am, gentlemen, your most humble servant, 
(Signed) M. WEARE. 
By order of the General Assembly. 
Hon. Sam’l Livermore, and John Sullivan, E’squires. 


Secretary’s Office, August 21, 1781. 
The foregoing is a true copy of the original, filed in this office. 
Gro. Bonn, Dep’y Sec’y of Congress. 
In GeneraL ASSEMBLY: June 22. A report, agreed to in com- 
mittee of the whole, having been accepted by the house, to the ef 
fect that an annunciation be made to adjacent states of the late ex- 
tension of the boundaries of this state ; and that three delegates 
be appointed to repair to congress, with full power to propose to 
and receive from that body terms for an union of Vermont with 
the United States, to give whatever information may be desired, 
and to take seats therein when terms of union shall be agreed to— 
two candidates to be nominated by the members within the ancient 
limits of the state, and two by the members from each newly added 
territory: it was 
Resolved, that this house will proceed, agreeably to the afore- 
said report, to choose delegates to wait on congress, &e. 
Ordered, that the members of the districts proceed immediately 


to bring in their nomination agreeable to said report; and the fol- 
lowing nomination was returned by them, viz: 
ie Jonas Fay, 
Middle Disc. Ira renee Ksquires. 
Bezaleel Woodward, 
Elisha Payne, Esquires. 
Jonas Fay, 
Tra Allen, Esquires. 
The ballots being taken, the Hon. Jonas Fay and Ira ALLEN, 
Bsquires, and BuzaLeEEL Woopwarb, Esquire, were elected dele- 
gates aforesaid.* 


Eastern District,.... 


Western District,.... 


1 Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 278, 282. 
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June 25, Gen. Washington wrote to Gen. James Clinton that the 
continental troops would be withdrawn from the northward as soon 
as a suitable number of militia should be sent to relieve them; and 
on the same day he appointed Gen. Stark to the command on the 
northern frontier, from his “‘ knowledge of, and influence amongst, 
the inhabitants of that country.’* He added: 


I rely upon it you will use your utmost exertions to draw forth 
the force of the country from the Green Mountains and all the 
contiguous territory. And I doubt not your requisitions will be 
attended with success, as your personal influence must be unlim- 
ited among those people, at whose head you have formerly fought 
and conquered with so much reputation and glory.? 


In Councin: June 29. Resolved, That warrants be issued 
and directed to the respective sheriffs in this State, to collect the 
British prisoners which may be found within the limits of this 
State, and cause them to be safely conveyed to head-quarters at 
Castleton, by the 10th day of July next. 

Resolved, 'That Joseph Fay, esquire, be and he is hereby ap- 
pointed commissary-general of prisoners for this State, and that 
his excellency the governor be requested to make out a commis- 
sion for that purpose. 

Whereas it has been represented to this council that there is 
not a supply of provisions in store for the use of the troops of 
this State ; and whereas it is found impracticable to prepare the 
same : 

Therefore Resolved, that the secretary be and he is hereby di- 
rected to issue his warrants in behalf of the governor and council 
to the commissary-general to seize such quantities of provisions. as 
necessity may require for the support of the troops of this state, 
and from such persons only as have more than their families use, 
for which a reasonable price must be given. 


June 13-29. Among the acts of the Jane session of the gener- 
al assembly were the following, touching the political and military 
affairs of Vermont : 


' Life and Writings, Vol. v1, 82. 

* A note to this letter in Memoir of Stark, 212, states that an expedition 
against Cornwallis was then in secret contemplation, and that the with- 
drawal of the continental troops from the north was for that purpose. 
It cannot be, therefore, that Washington had any doubt about the aid of 
Vermont, either to keep Haldimand idle, or to resist him if he should 
make an incursion.—See Letter of Washington to Stark, Aug. 16, 1781, post. 

*Council Journal, 1781 to 1784, 20. 
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An act for the purpose of forming the Western Territory, lately 


taken into union with this state, into townships, and for annexing 
it to the counties of Bennington and Rutland. 

An act directing the holding town meetings in the Western Ter- 
ritory lately taken into union with this state, and directing the 
listers in said territory in their office and duty. 

An act to prevent the transportation of provisions out of this 
state. | Otherwise, the preamble stated, it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to provide for the troops in the service of the state, 
and likewise the inhabitants would be put to great difficulty, &c. ] 

An act to empower the Heads of Classes in the Western District 
to tax the members of said class. [This continued the New York 
system of taxation in that district for the time being. ] 

An act for the purpose of making up the depreciation of the 
continental money to colonel Warner’s regiment, and captain 
Lee’s company. 

An act for detecting and discouraging desertion. 

An act to suspend prosecutions against Isaac Tichenor, esq., 
late commissary of purchases for public purposes—[ for the States 
of New Hampshire and Vermont, the purpose being to suspend 
the collections of notes given by him and his agents for such pur- 
chases, until the rising of the next general assembly, unless the 
said Tichenor shall have received public money to the amount due 
him for the purchases. | 


It is a fact worth noting that, in 1781 as in the war of 1861— 
1865, Vermont encouraged the enlistment of men into the service 
by offering extra pay. The house journal of June 28, p. 291, 
contains this : 


Resolved, That the treasurer be and hereby is directed to pay 
to Capt. Parmerlee Allen four pounds lawful money advanced pay 
for two months wages for each non-commissioned officer and sol- 
dier he shall enlist and have mustered in his company raising for 
the defense of the frontiers of this state; and that the said cap- 
tain Allen be and is hereby directed to pay the same to the said 
officers and soldiers respectively, and the said officers and soldiers 
be made accountable for the said two months pay. 


H.—Lord George Germaine to Gen. Haldimand. 


No. 87. The Minister says—If we succeed at the 


1781. La es 2 ; 
July 7. southward, I shall not be afraid of a failure in our ne- 


gociation with the people of Vermont, for Washington — 


must in that case make still further detachments from his army on 
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the Hudson’s River, if not carry away the greatest part of it, and 
as General Haldimand will have a body of troops to throw in 
among them, their apprehension of the resentment of the Con- 
gress must be removed, and they will see it to be their wisest and 
safest course to declare for His Majesty, for I confess that I rely 
more upon their finding it to be for their interest than upon their 
loyalty, for their taking part with us. 


Gen. Washington to Gen. James Clinton.—[ Extract ] 


July 9. I can give no countenance to any cartel which may 
have been settled between the people of Vermont and the gover- 
nor of Canada, and so I lately informed Mr. Chittenden’ by an 
officer sent down by him to me.? I. wish there may not be other 
business transacted under the cover of a flag from Vermont to 
Canada besides the exchange of prisoners 3 


H.— Commission to Delegates sent to Congress by Vermont. 


July 10. (CCopy.) 
By His Excellency Thomas Chittenden, Esq’r Cap- 


mS ; : aca 
[ ] tain-General and Commander-in-Chief in and over the 


_ State of Vermont. 


. 


To the Honorable Jonas Fay and Ira Allen, Esq’rs, and to 
Bezaleel Woodward, Esq., Greeting. 

Agreeable to a resolution of the General Assembly of this 
State passed at their session in June last, appointing you dele- 
gates in behalf of this state to repair to the American Uongress 
with full powers to propose to and receive from them terms for an 
union of this State with the United States, and to transact any 
other matters at Congress which may be necessary for the welfare 
of this State, such terms of union or other treaty agreed on to be 
subject to the ratification of the Legislature of this State previ- 
ous to their establishment ; and you are to take seats in Congress 
as delegates in behalf of this State when terms of union shall be 
agreed on and ratified as aforementioned. 

These are therefore to authorize and empower you, the said 
Jonas Fay, Ira Allen and Bezaleel Woodward, Esquires, or either 
two of you, to attend on the Honorable Congress of the United 
States of America as soon as may be, then and there to do and 
transact the business of your appointment. 


‘As Vermont was not recognized as a State by Congress, Washington 
never addressed Chittenden by his title as governor. 

* Capt. Brownson. 

* Washington's Letters, in State Dept. r 
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Given under my hand and the seal of this State, in the Council 
Chamber at Bennington, this 10th day of July, A. D. 1781, and 
in the fifth year of the Independence of this State. 


(Signed ) THOMAS CHITTENDEN. 
By His Excellency’s command. 
(Signed) JosePH Fay, Secretary. 


H.—Jra Allen to General Haldimand. 


(Copy. ) Strate or VERMONT, Sunderland, 
July 10th, 1781. 

Sir :—This state has become the topic of discourse through the 
United States. Various are the conjectures and prognostications 
of the populace abroad. I have authentic accounts from Con- 
gress, that they spent several days last spring on the question of 
Vermont; that it was the sense of Congress (after lengthy de- 
bates) to make no determination respecting it this campaign, or 
to the end of the war. The Legislature of this state convened at 
Bennington in June last. By emissaries from the other states, or 
otherwise, the very great whigs in this state were much alarmed 
on account of neutr ality, &c. When it was found on a political 
scrutiny, that there were a majority of that denomination, the 
Legislature, who together with the influence of some others that 
attended, crowded for an enquiry to know from whence the 
reports of neutrality, &c., originated, requesting that all papers 
that had passed to and from the province of Quebec, might be 
laid before the House, when the Governor, Council and Assembly 
resolved themselves into a committee of the whole for the afore- 
said enquiry, and to determine on the expediency of sending 
agents to Congress. When | was called on for information, I 
affected a willingness to give them every information in my power, 
observing, that on my arrival from the Isle au Noix I exhibited 
my papers, &c., to the Governor and those of the Council that 
were there present, who appeared well satisfied with my proceed- 
ings; that not knowing that the Assembly would wish to see the 
papers, I had left them at home ; that I was willing to give them 
a verbal account, or go and fetch the papers, as they might choose. 
When the committee adjourned, I went and fetched the papers, 
when the letters that had passed between Generals Haldimand 
and Chittenden, General Allen and Major Carlton, Major Dundas 
and myself were read, and I made a speech to the audience in 
such a manner as gave satisfaction to the spies from the neighbor- 
ing states and the great whigs in this state, that there was no 
truce or neutrality intended by this state, yet that the British Goy-_ 
ernor was willing to grant Vermont charter privileges for a col- 
ony, if they would accept them; then it was agreed that three 
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agents should be appointed to attend on Congress with full power 
to make and receive proposals for articles of Union between the 
United States and Vermont, and to take seats in Congress ; when 
Jonas Fay, Ira Allen and Beza. Woodward, Esqrs, were elected, 
(itis to be observed that they are not all on one footing.) It is ex- 
pected that said agents will make offers to Congress that will not 
be accepted, by which means those in favor of government will be 
able to evince to the people of this state that Congress means 
nothing more than to keep this state in suspense to the end of the 
war, and then divide the territory amongst the claiming states 
(which is doubtless the intention of many). This, together with 
such other matters as may be safely intrusted, will be in agitation 
before the next election. 


These matters are ripening as fast as the nature of the case will 
permit. It is exceedingly difficult and somewhat dangerous at- 
tempting to change the opinion of large and popular Bodies, nor can 
any possible advantage arise by any of those in power to publish 
their sentiments in that respect until the proper crisis shall arrive, 
for this is a popular government and her officers annually elected by 
the suffrages of the people; therefore carrying these matters in 
some measure under the Rose until the next election, when in all 
human probability a large majority of the then officers of the gov- 
ernment will be well disposed, and then by the advantage of 
another denial from Congress and having the reins of government 
in their hands for one year, they will make a revolution so long 
wished for by many. 


A very considerable part of the citizens of this state are emi- 
grants from Connecticut, and would choose charter privileges sim- 
ilar to that government, and would expect to remain a reasonable 
time in a state of neutrality. However, | hope that there will be 
no difficulty on those accounts. Gener al Allen has resigned and 
taken to his old studies, philosophy. General Bellows “declined 
serving. Colonels Stafford' and Fletcher are elected in their 
steads. General Enos: commands this state’s troops in service. 
These three generals are acquainted with my proceedings at the 
Isle aux Noix, &c. The result of whatever may take place at 
Congress shall transmit to you. The agents are to set out on 
the first of August and will probably return the fore part of Sep- 
tember. Request that the signal agreed on by Captain... . and 
myself be continued, as that may be the best way of conveyance. 

I am with sentiments of esteem, &c. 
IRA ALLEN. 

To His Excellency, General Haldimand. 


*Safford ; repeatedly written Stafford in the Haldimand Papers. 
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Indorsed, ‘* Copy (No. 18) of a letter from Colonel Ira Allen 
to His Excellency General Haldimand, dated Sunderland, 10th 
July, 1781. Baa 


Certificate for the Protection of Colonel Ira Allen.* 


Whereas this state is not in union with the United States, al- 
though often requested, etc. This the British power are acquaint- 
ed with and are endeavoring to take advantage of these disputes 
thereby to court a connexion with this state on the principle of 
establishing it a British province. From various accounts we are 
well assured that the British have a force in Canada larger than 
this state can at present raise and support in the field, and this 
state have no assurance of any assistance from any or either of the 
United States however hard the British forces may crowd on this 
state from the province of Quebec by the advantage of the waters 
of lake Champlain, etc. Although several expresses have been 
sent by the governor of this state to several of the respective goy- 
ernors of the United States with the most urgent requests to know 
whether any assistance would be afforded in such ease, yet no offi- 
cial answer has been made to either of them. 

Wherefore we the subscribers do fully approbate Col. Ira Al- 
len sending a letter dated Sunderland, July 10, 1781, and directed 
to Gen. Haldimand, and another letter to Capt Justice Sherwood, 


purporting an intention of this state’s becoming a British province, 


etc. This we consider a political proceeding to prevent the Brit- 
ish forces from invading this state, and being a necessary step to 
preserve this state from ruin, when we have too much reason to 
apprehend that this has been the wishes of some of our assuming 
neighbors, in the mean time to strengthen the state against any in- 


sult until this state receives better treatment from the United — 


States or obtain a seat in Congress. 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN, Jonas Fay, 
JOHN Fassnrt, SaMUEL RopInson, 
TimotHy Brownson, JosEepH Fay. 
Immediately succeeding this document in the Stevens Papers 
was ‘Thomas Chittenden’s commission to Allen and Fay to treat 


with the British.”? Originally, 26 April 1781, Ira Allen and Is- — 


aac Clark had been appointed commissioners, and it is probable 
that by this commission Fay was appointed in place of Clark. He 
had been appointed commissary-general of prisoners on the 29th 


of the preceding month. That Allen and Fay were not authorized 


' Karly History, 366. * Index to Stevens Papers, 26. 
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by this commission to close with Haldimand’s proposals appears 
from the report of the British commissioners, 9th of August fol- 
lowing, that Fay had “no written instructions on the subject.” 


Gen. Stark to Gen. Washington.—[ Extract. ]' 


DERRYFIELD, 15 July, 1781. 

Dear Sir :—I now acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 25th ultimo, which was delivered afew daysago. I shall set out 
for Saratoga the beginning of next week, and on my passage 
shall hold a treaty with the Green Mountain Boys. But not hav- 
ing seen, or been acquainted with those turbulent sons of freedom, 
for several years, I am at a loss to determine my reception; but 
hope it will be such as will tend to the general good. I shall en- 
deavor to give a more particular account on my arrival at Sara- 
toga. 


July 18. Gov. Chittenden announced “ the West Union” by a 
formal proclamation. 


(22, — Stir Henry Clinton to General Haldimand. 


(Copy. ) New York, July 23d, 1781. 

Sir :—On the 21st instant, I was honored with your two letters in 
cypher, dated the 6th and 21st ultimo. Those you mention to have 
forwarded by Ensigns Drummond and Prentice have never reached 
me, nor have I heard of those gentlemen being taken. I am 
therefore apprehensive that.some worse misfortune may have be- 
fallen them. 

If a re-union of Vermont with the mother country can be 
effected, it must be productive of happy consequences, but I con- 
fess I have my suspicion of those people, as well as your Ex- 
cellency. 

Rear Admiral Graves having ordered a convoy for Halifax and 
Quebec, General Reidesel, with a number of officers and men be- 
longing to your army, embrace that opportunity of going thither, 
and they will take with them from Halifax the victuallers from 
Canada that were obliged to winter there. 

Mr. Wier, my Commissary General, informs me that two very 
large victualling transports were selected at Cork by Captain 
Sharpe (the agent who had the care of our last fleet from thence) 
to replace the cargoes of four smaller ones of yours, which were 
made use of here, and as they were directed to proceed with the 


* Correspondence of the Revolution, Letters to Washington, Vol. 111, 353. 
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first ships for Quebec, I hope they will have reached you before 
this, and have relieved you from the distress which you was afraid 
you would experience for want of your usual supply reaching you 
in time. ; 

T have not received the least information from home relative to 
the intentions of government with respect to your province, but 
the enclosed extract of a letter, which I received lately from the 
Minister, will show you what those of the Court of France are in 
regard to Canada. 

By the next opportunity I shall send your Excellency such in- 
formation as I can procure from General Arnold upon the subject 
you mention in your letter of the 6th ultimo; in the mean time, I 
beg leave to refer you to General Reidesel for information respect- 
ing the state of affairs here, and have the honor to be 

Your Excellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

H. CLINTON. 

His Excellency, General Haldimand. 


P. S.—<As His Excelledey’s Lieut. General Knyphausen is 
very anxious to have that part of his regiment which went to 
Canada returned here, if your Excellency will be so good to send 
them back, I will take care to replace them by an equal number 
as early as possible. 

Indorsed: ‘Copy. Sir Henry Clinton K. B. to General Hal- 
dimand, July 28rd, 1781. H. No. 29.” 


H.— Lord George Germaine to General Haldimand. 


(Copy. No. 83.) WuitrHALL, [London,] | 
DUPLICATE. 26th July, 1781. 

Sir :— The victuallers which have on board the latter part of 
the supply of provisions intended to be sent to Canada this year 
being now ready at Cork, the Cerberus Frigate has received orders 
to proceed thither without waiting for any trading ships, and take 
them under her convoy. She will also call off Plymouth for the 
Lady Townsend ordnance store ship, which sailed with the last 
fleet, but having sprung a leak was obliged to put back and is now 
refitted. I therefore avail myself of the opportunity to acquaint 
you that your dispatches numbered from 83 to 88, have been re- 
ceived and laid before the King. 

The caution you used in these dispatches was certainly very 
proper, as the conveyance was so hazardous, and I am happy to 
find by them that the province had remained undisturbed by the 
rebels throughout the winter, and that you had found means to 
subsist the troops without subjecting the public to the exactions 
of interested individuals, notwithstanding the disappointment of 
the victuallers which were taken or lost their passage. 


iol 
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A very short time after your letters were dated you would re- 
ceive most ample supplies of every species, for I had the pleasure 
to learn by letters from Admiral Edwards that he had collected 
the whole of the outward-bound ships at St. Johns, and proposed 
escorting them with part of his squadron into the river St. Law- 
rence, where I have no doubt they all arrived in safety. 

All the intelligence we had received of the designs of the ene- 
my leave Canada out of their plan and therefore as you will have 
nothing to apprehend for the safety of the province, I trust you 
will appear in considerable force upon the frontier which will be the 
surest means to give efficacy to the negotiations with the Vermont 
people. Nothing indeed should be omitted to attach them to His 
Majesty and I can assure you that no expense that shall be found 
necessary for that purpose will be grudged. Iam sorry that you 
should have cause to doubt their sincerity but I flatter myself that 
when they see a body of troops sufficient to protect them near at 
hand they will readily yield to the force of the weighty arguments 
you will have it in your power to urge. The private accounts 
which I have seen give me reason to understand that the New 
England Provinces had relinquished their claims to the whole of 
Vermont and that New York had allowed it to extend to the old 
boundary line of Connecticut which was 20 miles from the Con- 


necticut River and that upon this ground Congress were willing 


to acknowledge Vermont so described a separate state. 

The leaders in Vermont had however enlarged their demands 
upon this acquiescence in order as these accounts insinuate to pre- 
vent an accommodation with the Congress and insisted that their 
western boundary should extend to the Hudson’s River and as 
low down as the mouth of the Mohawk, which has provoked New 
York and the treaty is broke off accordingly. If this information 
be well founded it afferds good reason to believe the leaders really 
mean to close with you at a proper time, and I should make no 
difficulty of recommending to His Majesty the extending of the 
boundary to the Hudson’s River as it perfectly corresponds with 
my views of cutting off the communication between the eastern 
provinces and Canada by the interposition of the new province 
between them and the diminution of the former by its being 
wholly taken out of them. 

The minister having desired me to send you such extracts from 
his dispatch No. 33, (a duplicate of which I received by the last 
packet) the foregoing is all that appears necessary.’ 

New York, Dec. 16th. 

I refer to General Robertson’s letter for news. 


General Haldimand. 


*This dispatch seems to have been sent to Clinton for Haldimand. 
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Indorsed, ‘ Copy of extract of Lord George Germaine’s letter 
to Governor Haldimand sent overland by Nathaniel Wales, the 
16th of December 1781;’ also sent a duplicate and triplicate 
overland. 


Ezra 0 Hommedieu (in Congress) to Gov. Clinton.—[ Extract. ]* 


July 31. Some intercepted letters from Lord George Germaine 
on this subject [Vermont] and the solicitations of New Hampshire, 
it is said, induced them [congress] to take up this business with- 
out a representation from New York. ‘The plan is, which is a re- 
port of a committee, to recommend it to New York and New 
Hampshire to relinquish their jurisdiction, or to consult on the 
propriety of doing it, to the state of Vermont, according to her 
former claims—the Massachusetts having already passed a law 
for that purpose, provided the other states would do the same. 
This report being the order of the day was recommitted. This 
plan probably might in some degree exculpate congress from 
blame, and they might refer the sufferers to the state, who had 
voluntarily relinquished their jurisdiction, for compensation for 
their lands. ’Tis said a person from our state [New York] lately 
informed some members of congress that a majority of the assem- 
bly and a greater part of the senate were in favor of granting their 
independence. Probably this might have some effect. 


H.—Lxtracts of letters from Agents for negociating with the peo- 
ple of Vermont. ; 


ei 2d August, 81. We have very cautiously perused 
Aug. 2-18, Allen’s letter and compared it with the general intelli- 
gence and with his conduct at the Isle au Noix. We 
find ourselves perplexed and much at a loss what to think of him. 
If he is sincere and his declaration to’the General be truth, he is 
the only proper person to be sent to Congress to make proposals, 
which, if sincere, he will not fail to do in terms he is sure will 
meet with such a denial as will alienate the minds of the Vermont 
populace from that rebellious Assembly and incline them to place 
confidence in their leaders, and look to General Haldimand for pro- 
tection. On the other hand the apparent studied style of Allen’s 
letter does not appear to us like the undisguised sentiments of an 
honest heart. 
9th. We have been busily employed with Major Fay. We are 
sorry to find him as unprepared as Colonel Allen was to close 
with the proffered terms. He has no written instructions on this 
subject owing (he says) to their not being able in the last Assem- 


1 Clinton Papers, No. 3862. 
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bly to procure a majority, although they came within two or three 
of it, and he is confident they will have a great majority in the 
next Assembly. He appears candid, sincere and open, and de- 
clares the Governor, Council and leading men are bringing about 
the revolution as fast as time and circumstances will permit ; that 
nothing has been omitted that could be done with safety by the 
Governor, Couucil and well wishers to Government, who have 
entered into a written combination which they cause every one to 
sign that is let into the secret. This combination, with the doings 
of the last Assembly, the agents’ instructions to Congress and any 
other papers or doings respecting this affair which His Excellency 
desires to see, Major Fay engages to forward by the first safe op- 
portunity. In short, the Major expresses the greatest anxiety to 
remove every reason for suspicion. He laments that he could not 
be authorized by the voice of the people to close with the Gene- 
ral’s terms at this time.. He avers that Colonel Allen’s letter to 
His Excellency contains the true sentiments of the Governor and 
Council. 


10th August. We have not spared pains, the short time Mr. 
Fay has been with us, to endeavour to find him out. He professes 
so much honesty, accompanied with so many gestures of sincerity, 
that he-seems to overact his part. He certainly is perfectly hon- 
est, or a perfect Jesuit, we have too much reason to fear and be- 
lieve the latter; however, it appears plain that he wishes to 
continue the negotiation till next November, for what reason is 
uncertain. He declares solemnly that they will be then able to join 
us, &c. Allen declared the same would happen in July ; to us it 
appears they wish to have two strings to their bow, that they may 
choose the strongest, which they cannot determine till Mr. Wash- 
ington’s success in the present campaign shall be known. We do 
not think Vermont expects by procrastinating to strengthen her- 
self as a state, but we believe sincerely they design to secure to 
themselves this campaign from invasion of King or Congress, by 


Spinning out the summer and autumn in truces, cartels and nego- 


ciations, by the expiration of which they expect to hear the result 
of the negociation at Vienna, and other matters by which they 
may be enabled to judge of the strongest side, the only motive 
(we believe) by which they are influenced. 


Major Fay’s private letter to the General is perfectly of a piece 
with his conversation. Should His Excellency have a better opin- 
ion of Vermont from Fay’s letters than we have from his conver- 
sation, we shall be happy in having made a mistake on the right 
side, for our fears at present are that we shall be too much inclined 
by our anxious wishes for Vermont to believe what is said in favor 
of her reformation. ~ 
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15th August. If the enclosed report is true, it plainly shows 
that notwithstanding the present negociation and pretended sincer- 
ity of the Vermonters, they are as ready as they ever were to as- 
sist their rebel neighbors. We have hinted this to Major Fay, 
but he positively declares it is an untruth and that Vermont never 
will assist New York on any pretence whatever. We have read 
to him that part of your letter mentioning His Excellency’s deter- 
mination steadily to pursue the candid system avowed to Colonel 
Allen and promised by him to be adopted by the leading men in 
Vermont, to which he observed, it was expected General Haldi- 
mand would be somewhat impatient, as he was not acquainted 
with the difficulties and necessary delays attending large and pop- 
ular bodies, situated as they are, in bringing about a revolution, 
but he hoped the next October Assembly would clear all doubts. 


18th. Ct. B’s. report will be communicated to you. It differs 
essentially from that of . We have acquainted Major 
Fay with as much of the intelligence as we could with propriety, 
and his observations serve more to evince his candour and sincer- 
ity than otherwise. He wishes much that we should meet him at 
East Bay in about ten days after his return, where he engages to 
give us a correct account of the reception his report shall meet - 
with, and to give us any other accounts or papers that may be 
thought necessary to reflect light on the negociation. We have 
of late entertained hopes of success, but that shrewd old gentle- 
man Mr. , giving his opinion as he has, staggers us much, 
still we have charity for the leading men, but have too much rea- 
son to fear their influence is not sufficient to bring about the rebel 
populace. In this our fears are strengthened when we consider 
that the majority of those leaders were men of low character and 
no consequence in the country until they made themselves popular 
in the present rebellion by actions at which a man of honor and 
integrity would revolt. Upon the whole it appears to us that in- 
terest, not loyalty, induces the leading men to wish a union with 
Canada; that about one fifth part of the populace wish it from the 
same motive, near another fifth from principles of loyalty, and that 
the remainder are mad rebels under very little, if any, subjection to 
their nominal leaders, and so accustomed to domineer over those, 
who from any motive whatever wish favorably to the King’s Gov- 
ernment that the latter dare not make known their wishes in pub- 
hie. 

Indorsed: “1781. (No. 21.) Extracts of letters from agents 
for negociating with the people of Vermont.” : 
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H.— General Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton. 


(Copy. ) QurBEC, August 2nd, 1781. 

Sir: —The difficulty and uncertainty of communicating with 
your Excellency I have always much regretted. It is peculiarly 
distressing at a time when there is every reason to believe some 
serious attempt against New York or this Province is in agitation, 
which early intelligence might avert. Uncertain as the present 
conveyance is, | eagerly embrace it to give this dispatch a chance 
of reaching your Excellency. It goes by a very small vessel, 
whose insignificancy and fast sailing are my only dependence. The 
most which can happen is the disappointment I shall feel should 
you not receive it, for it never can fall into the enemy’s hands, as 
I shall commit it to the care of an intelligent man, in whose ap- 
proved fidelity I have unbounded confidence. He will keep it 
always about him, and if necessary sink it. I am particularly 
anxious that your Excellency should receive this letter, as it will 
fully communicate to you my whole transactions with Vermont to 
the present date, which never could have been done by safer. 
Tho’ I gave you a general idea by that means, dated the 6th of 
June, a duplicate of which I have here enclosed, and I have now the 
honor of transmitting to your Excellency the proceedings with 
the flag therein mentioned from No. 1 to 17, a reference to which 
will be more satisfactory than enlarging upon the subject in this 
letter. 


I have perused, with much attention, your Excellency’s letter 
upon it of the 8th of May, and I am aware of the danger you 
suggest, in not yielding to the delays they require, but from the 
best information I can procure, concurring with suspicions of which 
I cannot divest myself, the alternative is infinitely more to be ap- 
prehended. There is no doubt they are industriously and with 
success forming magazines and raising men; these they avow are 
for the purpose of defending themselves against whatever power 
shall invade them. They have likewise acknowledged a preference 
for Congress, provided they are admitted in alliance as a 14th 
state. ‘The necessity of a compliance with this demand is obvious 
and must take place as soon as Vermont is in strength to assert it, 
for without her assistance or assent nothing can be carried on 
against this province by that route, and the obstacle will equally 
affect us in acting against the colonies. If this contest should 
evidently point to a favorable termination for Great Britain, Ver- 
mont will become loyal, and offer assistance we shall not stand in 
need of; but if unhappily the contrary, she will declare for Con- 
gress, being actuated as well by interest as a heartfelt attachment 
to their cause. In six months she will be a respectable ally to 
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either side ; these considerations induced me to press that people 
to come to a speedy determination, and it appeared to have the 
desired effect with Ira Allen when here; an intelligent person was 
sent to wait his return, that I might be informed of the report he 
made; that knowledge could not be obtained, but the opinion of 
the friends to government in consequence of it I transmit to your 
Excellency, marked A. This, and similar reports, give strength 
to my suspicions. The flag promised by the 20th July is just ar- 
rived and by it a letter from Ira Allen marked B.? It is fraught 
with much sincerity, or much duplicity. The latter I fear is the 
real sense of it, which I am the more inclined to think from his 
not coming with the flag. Bad as he may be, he could not stand 
the test of the discovery this interview must lead to, but I shall not 
detain my letter until arrival of the post to inform your Excellen- 
cy what Major Fay, who conducts the flag, has to propose. 

From your Excellency not having received any dispatch by Hn- 
sign Drummond, and an account lately received here that pieces 
of a wreck, a light infantry cap and uniform, and other matters 
with which the vessel he sailed in was loaded, being found upon 
the Magdalen Islands, I fear that gentleman unfortunately per- 
ished. As Ensign Prentice of the 84th sailed at the same time, by 
him I sent duplicates. We hear that he was cast away, and it is 
probable my dispatch lost. I therefore send you a triplicate of 
one of my letters; the rest related to the situation of affairs at 
that time, now altered, and the letters of no consequence. 

Various scouts have brought a report from the colonies that a 
part of the French army, on their way from Rhode Island, with 
some Connecticut troops, were completely routed by your Excel- 
lency on White Plains. I sincerely hope it may prove authentic, 
as it will probably frustrate the design against New York cur- 
rently reported here. 

In regard to affairs in this Province, the prospect of a want of 
provisions is an alloy to every pleasure I should derive from my’ 
exertions in defense of the Provinces, or in projecting measures 
to act offensively, should the exigencies of the service demand a 
diversion in your favor, or any other movement in force. I am 
now living upon a cargo which fortunately arrived from Cork to 
a merchant here, about a fortnight ago; this is but a temporary 
relief; the season for westerly winds is set in, and we have not 
heard a word of our expected fleets. There are five or six stout 
Privateers cruising in the Gulf, and there is too much reason t0 
fear all our victuallers, should they get so far safe, cannot escape 
their vigilance. There is no great quantity of last year’s grain 
remaining in the country, (that sold at an extravagant price,) and — 
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the present crop considerably injured by catapillers. The hay so 
much so that the inhabitants are disposing of and killing their cat- 
tle. This is a momentary advantage, but its bad consequences 
will be severely felt in the spring. 
I have the honor to be, &c., &e., 
(Signed ) Frep. HALDIMAND. 

Indorsed: ‘“ Copy General Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton K. 

B. Quebec, 2nd August, 1781. 41.” 


H.— Sir Henry Clinton to Gen. Haldimand. 


New York, August 2d, 1781. 

Sir : — Having wrote to your Excellency on the 23d ultimo, by 
General Reidesel, I have little now to add, but to acquaint you 
that he sailed from hence a few days since for Canada with a con- 
siderable number of officers and men belonging to the army under 
your command. 

General Knyphausen being anxious to have that part of his 
regiment which was sent to Canada returned here, I mentioned in 
my letter by General Reidesel, that if your Excellency would send 
them back, I would replace them by an equal number as early as 
possible. 

The French and Rebels only wait for a re-inforcement from the 
West Indies to make an attack upon this post, which I think they 
certainly will attempt upon its arrival, and it is hourly expected. 
Ineed not therefore say of how much importance a diversion upon 
the frontiers of this province and the speedy decision of Vermont 
in our favor would be. 

The enemy’s force opposed to me in this quarter is about 4000 
french and 7000 rebels. The latter do not increase very fast, 
though it is a favorite object, what they now meditate. 


H.—(Copry.) Memorial of the Delegates of New York to Con- 
gress. 


Lo the United States of America in Congress assembled : 

(Aug. 3.) The underwritten delegates for the state of New 
York have the honor, in obedience to an express instruction from 
the Legislature of the state of New York, to represent, that on 
the 24th of September, 1779, it was unanimously resolved by Con- 
gress that it be most earnestly recommended to the state of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and New York (among other things) 
forthwith to pass laws to refer to the decision of Congress all dif- 
ferences and disputes relative to jurisdiction over the district 
called the New Hampshire Grants, which they respectively had 
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with the people of that district, so that Congress might proceed 
thereon on the first day of February then next, and Congress did 
thereby pledge their faith to carry into execution and support 
their determination and decision in the premises. 

That Congress having declared it to be essential to the interests 
of the whole Confederation that all intestine dissentions be care- 
fully avoided, and domestic peace and good order be maintained, it 
was further unanimously resolved: that it was the duty of the 
people of the district aforesaid who denied the jurisdiction of all 
the aforesaid states, to abstain in the meantime from exercising 
any power over any of the inhabitants of the said district who 
profess themselves to be citizens of, or to owe allegiance to, any 
or either of the said states, but that none of the towns either on 
the east or west side of Connecticut River were to be consid- 
ed as included within the said district, but such as had heretofore 
joined in denying the jurisdiction of either of the said states, and 
had assumed a separate jurisdiction which they called the state 
of Vermont; and further, that in the opinion of Congress the 
three states aforesaid ought in the mean time to suspend executing 
their laws over any of the inhabitants of the said district, except 
such of them as profess allegiance to and confessed the jurisdic- 
cion of the same respectively ; and further, that Congress would 
consider any violence committed against the tenor, true intent and 
meaning of that resolution asa breach of the peace of the Con- 
federacy, which they were determined to keep and maintain. And 
it is further resolved unanimously, that in the opinion of Congress 
no unappropriated lands or estates which were or might be ad- 
judged forfeited or confiscated, lying in the said district, ought, 
until the final decision of Congress in the premises, to be granted 
or sold. That in pursuance of the said recommendation the Leg- 
islature of the state of New York passed a law fully authorizing 
Congress (among other things) to hear and determine all differ- 
ences and disputes relative to the jurisdiction between the state 
of New York and such of the inhabitants of that part of the said 
district which lies on the west side of Connecticut River as denied 
the jurisdiction of that state; and that the said decision being 
duly made and published, should be and remain final and conelu- 
sive against that state forever. That in conformity to the said reso- 
lution, law and at great expense, the state of New York made the 
necessary preparations for supporting their territorial rights, and 
similar steps were taken on the part of the state of New Hamp- 
shire. That on the 19th of September, ’80, all the parties con- 
cerned in the said controversy (Massachusetts Bay excepted) 
attended, namely: the delegates and agents from the states of 
New Hampshire and New York respectively, Ira Allen and Ste- 
phen Bradley in behalf of the people of the Grants claiming a 
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separate and independent jurisdiction, Luke Knowlton, agent in 
behalf of a number of towns within that part of the said district 
known by the name of the county of Cumberland, and Peter Olcot 
and Bezaleel Woodward, agents for the towns in the northern 
parts of the said. district on both sides of the Connecticut River, 
and the delegates as agents for the state of New York, laid before 
Congress evidence with an intent to prove that the district known 
by the name of the New Hampshire Grants on the west side of 
the Connecticut River is within the limits of the state of New 
York ; that the state of New Hampshire had acknowledged this, 
and that the people of the said district had been represented in the 
Legislature of New York since the year 1764, and submitted to the 
authority, jurisdiction and government of the Congress and Con- 
vention of the said state till late in the year 1777, and therefore 
have no right to a separate and independent jurisdiction. That 
on the 27th of the same month, all the parties being present ex- 


cept Messrs. Allen and Bradley, agents for the people of the 


Grants claiming a separate and independent jurisdiction, who, 
although duly notified, declined any further attendance, the 
agents of the state of New Hampshire proceeded to offer evidence 
tending to prove that the tract of country known by the name of 
New Hampshire Grants was within the state of New Hampshire, 
and that therefore the people inhabiting the said tract of country 
can have no right to a separate and independent jurisdiction. 
That Luke Knowlton, agent in behalf of part of the county of 
Cumberland, within the said district, and Peter Olcot and Beza- 
leel Woodward, agents from the towns in the northern parts of 
the New Hampshire Grants on both sides of Connecticut river, 


being respectively called upon and having nothing to add, and 
_ pressing Congress to come to a determination, withdrew. That the 


delegates of the state of New York have repeatedly entreated 
Congress to decide the matters in question respecting the claim of 
an independent state, set up by some of the inhabitants of the 
district aforesaid, but a decision hath hitherto been deferred. 
The underwritten delegates are further instructed to represent 
that the state of New York, in compliance with the resolutions of 
Congress before recited, have hitherto suspended the execution of 
their laws over any inhabitants of the said district, except such as 
professed allegiance to, and professed the jurisdiction of, the same, 
and have refrained from granting any lands within the said dis- 
trict. The inhabitants who deny our jurisdiction, on the contra- 
ry, have strengthened their party by disposing of those lands, and 
exercising force to compel their neighbors, within the said district, 
who profess themselves to be citizens and to own allegiance to the 
state of New York, to submit to their authority, and in violation 
of the express resolutions of Congress, have passed acts to include 
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with their assumed jurisdiction several considerable districts ex- 
tending westward from the claim they set up at the time of pass- 
ing the said resolution, to the middle of Hudson’s River. That 
their high-handed encroachments have greatly interrupted the 
raising of levies and supplies within the state of New York for 
the support of the war, and must be productive of further weak- 
ness and disorder, and render the said state, already greatly ex- 
hausted and desolated, altogether unable to contribute to the 
common cause. From these weighty considerations the under- 
written are expressly instructed by the Legislature of the state of 
New York to urge Congress, agreeable to their said resolutions 
and engagements, to decide the controversy so long subsisting re- 
specting the claim of independent jurisdiction set up under the 
pretended state of Vermont, and to take measures in the mean- 
time for restraining the encroachments of the said inhabitants, at 
least within the bounds which they themselves, till the late extra- 
ordinary extention, considered, represented and claimed as com- 
prehending the New Hampshire Grants. The underwritten do 
therefore, by this public act, (which they pray may be received 
amongst the records of the United States,) make known the just 
expectations and earnest request of the Legislature of the state of 
New York, declaring their readiness to lay before such of the 
members of Congress as may be uninformed, satisfactory evi- 
dence of the title of New York to all that part of the controvert- 
ed district which lies on the west side of Connecticut River. 
Done at Philadelphia, in obedience to the express instruction 
of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 3d day of Au- 
gust, 1781, and in the sixth year of our Independence. 
(Signed ) JAMES DUANE, 
Ezra LE HOMMEDIEU, 
Delegates for the state of New York and agents 
in the controversy referred to. 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE, CONGRESS, 
August 21, 1781. 
The foregoing is a true copy of the original filed in this office. 
- (Signed) GEORGE Bonp, 
Deputy Secretary of Congress. 


Indorsed, ‘“‘ No. 23. Memorial of the delegates of New York 
to Congress, 3d August, 1781.” 


H.— Resolutions of Congress on Vermont. 


(Copy.)—By the United States in Congress assembled, Au- 
gust Tth, 1781 : 
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Whereas, the states of New Hampshire and New York 
Aug. 7. have submitted to Congress the decision of the dispute 
between them and the people inhabiting the New Hamp- 
shire Grants, on the west side of Connecticut River, called the 
state of Vermont, concerning their respective claims of jurisdic- 
tion over said territory, and have been heard thereon. And, 
whereas, the people aforesaid claim and exercise the powers of a 
Sovereign Independent State, and have requested to be admitted 
into the Federal Union of the United States of America. In order 
thereto, and that they may have an opportunity to be heard in 
vindication of their said claim: 


Resolved, that a committee of five be appropriated to confer 
with such person or persons as may be appointed by the people 
residing on the New Hampshire Grants on the west side of Con- 
necticut River, or by their representative body, respecting their 
claim to be an independent state, and on what terms it may be 
proper to admit them into the Federal Union of these states, in 
case the United States in Congress assembled shall determine to 
recognize their independence, and thereof make report. 


And it is hereby recommended to the people of the territory 
aforesaid, or their representative body, to appoint an agent, or 
agents, to repair immediately to Philadelphia, with full powers 
and instructions, to confer with the said committee on the matters 
aforesaid, and on behalf of the said people, to agree upon and 
ratify terms and articles of union and confederation with the 
United States of America, in case they shall be admitted into the 
Union. And the said committee are hereby instructed to give no- 
tice to the agents of the states of New Hampshire and New York 
to be present at the conference aforesaid. 


Resolved, that in case Congress shall recognize the independ- 
ence of the said people of Vermont, they will consider all the 
lands belonging to New Hampshire and New York respectively, 
~ without the limits of Vermont aforesaid, as coming within the 
mutual guarantee of territory contained in the articles of confeder- 
ation, and that the United States will accordingly guarantee such 
lands, and the jurisdiction over the same, against any claims or 
encroachments from the inhabitants of Vermont aforesaid. 


8th August, 1781. Congress proceeded to the election of the 
committee mentioned in the foregoing resolution. 
The members, Mr. Boudinot, Mr. Van Dyke, Mr. Carroll, Mr. 
Montgomery, Mr. Randolph. 
Extract from the minutes. 
(Signed, ) Grorce Bonn, Dep’y See’y. 
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The resolutions of Congress of the Tth of August were sent to 
gov. Chittenden by gen. Washington, by a special messenger — 
capt. Ezra Heacock,— who was also charged with a verbal inqui- 
ry, whether the people of Vermont would be satisfied with the in- 
dependence suggested by the resolutions, or really designed to join 
the enemy. Gov. Chittenden conversed freely on Vermont affairs 
with capt. Heacock ; assured him that the negotiation with Cana- 
da was to secure the state from invasion; that the people of Ver- 
mont were zealous supporters of national independence, and desir- 
ed the admission of their state into the union; but that under no 
circumstances would they submit to the jurisdiction of New York: 
“that they would oppose this by force of arms, and would join 
with the British in Canada, rather than to submit to that govern- 
ment.” Capt. Heacock was requested to report these declarations 
to general Washington." 


H.— Major Joseph Fay, Vermont Commissioner, to General 
Haldimand. 


(Copy. PRIVATE.) On Boarp tae Roya GrorGE, 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 9th August, 1781. 

Str : — Having done myself the honor to write you on the sub- 
ject of an exchange of prisoners, 1 beg leave to address your 
Excellency on another subject more interesting and important for 
the mutual happiness and well-being of both parties, could the 
happy event be soon brought about. I have been favored with 
the perusal of sundry letters on said subject from you to Captain A. 
and B., as also conversing very freely with them. It give me pain 
to find any apprehensions in your Excellency’s breast that the 
gentlemen of Vermont, who are all acquainted with your good 
intentions, are wanting in sincerity, and am, at the same time, 
sorry to mention the jealousies which arise from the distance you 
have been pleased to keep the proposals made to them through 
your Commissioners at different times, from which they are ready 
to conclude the design is no other than to involye Vermont in a 
war with the other states, and then they would become an easy 
prey. . 

Iam happy to find by the letters shown me by your commis- 
sioners, that your good intentions toward the people of Vermont 
are honorable and upright. I am convinced for myself and would 
sincerely wish proper measures to be taken to remove every 
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jealousy which may subsist on both sides, which, I am confident, 
your proposal and assurance of your having competent authority 
from the Court of Britain therefor would effect on the part of 
Vermont. I shall, however, acquiesce in your determination on 
that head. Colonel Allen’s letter to you of the 16th ultimo, ex- 
presses nearly everything I can conceive interesting in the present 
negociation, a repetition of which would be [un]necessary. I 
can only assure your Hxcellency that his letter expressed the 
sense of the Governor and Council, as | was present when it was 
read, and by them and General Allen approved. As Colonel 
Allen mentioned the three general officers being made acquainted 
_ with his proceedings, | need only mention that a number of other 
principal gentlemen are entrusted, whose influence will be very 
serviceable in bringing about the change of government hoped for 
in October next, and for the purpose of being assured of each 
others fidelity, on being acquainted with Colonel Allen’s proceed- 
ings, freely subscribed their names to a paper declaring their ap- 
probation, which, together with any proceedings which concerns 
this subject, will be. communicated at any time to you, or such as 
you shall substitute for the purpose, if the present proceedings 
meet your Excellency’s approbation, which I hope to be honored 
_ with in your answer to this. 


I wish it was in my power to remove every suspicion you may 
have against the good intentions of the people of Vermont, but I 
can only assure you of my own, and that I have not the least 
doubt you may rest equally assured of the sincerity of such of the 
others as are made acquainted. 


I am not unapprised of your Excellency’s anxiety to close the 
present negociation, nor of your being much disappointed at my 
not being fully authorized for that purpose. I must entertain that 
good opinion of you, that you will not come into any hasty or un- 
reasonable determinations. I refer you to Colonel Allen’s letter 
aforesaid for the reasons why I was not fully authorized. Any 
instructions short of competent authority could only prove a de- 
ception, and consequently fatal. Captain A. and B. will be more 
particular to you in their letter. 


I am, sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 
(Signed) JOSEPH Fay. 


His Excellency, General Haldimand. 
Indorsed: “‘ No. 19.—Copy of a letter (private) from Major 


Fay to His Excellency General Haldimand, dated 9th August, 
1781, on Board the Royal George on Lake Champlain.” 
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Gen. Stark, at Albany, to Gen. Washington.— [ Extract. ]* 


Aug. 9. In compliance with your order, I arrived at Benning- 
ton on Friday last, and on Saturday made a visit to their governor 
[ Chittenden,] who, together with the leading men of the country, 
have promised me every assistance in their power to repel the com- 
mon enemy. I have reason to believe, from their conduct, that 
their promises are not fallacious; for, before I came to Benning- 
ton, maj. McKinstry, who has command of the troops at Saratoga, 
sent an express to apprise them of the enemy’s advance for his 
post. The alarm was spread, and in a few hours one hundred 
and fifty men, on horseback, marched to his assistance. The 
alarm proved false, and next day they returned, but not till they 
had visited Saratoga. On Monday last, at sunrise, a party of 
eleven was discovered in the south-east part of Bennington, 
supposed to be a party of tories from Hoosac, passing to Canada. 
The people were instantly in arms, pursued them until one o’clock 
when three of the pursuers came up and made them prisoners. 
They were instantly marched to Bennington. - Upon examination, 
I find them to be a party from Canada, which first consisted of six. 
They made prisoners of esquire Bleecker and two servants, when 
they were joined by two other tories, making up the eleven. I 
enclose you their instructions. For my part, I think they ought 
to be considered as spies, and beg your excellency’s opinion on 
the subject. 


On the same day, gen. Schuyler informed gov. Clinton of an at- 
tempt by a party from Canada to take him [Schuyler] prisoner, 
at his house in Albany. He added: 


The party that took John Bleeker esq. was secured by some 
people on the Grants, who went in pursuit of them. It [the Brit- 


ish party] was commanded by one Howard, who had his orders in 


writing from Col. St. Leger, commanding at St. Johns. I believe 
the Vermonters have or will hang Howard.? 


President Weare, of New Hampshire, to Gen. Washington. 
[ Extract. ]3 


Aug. 18. Had it not been for this unaccountable and alto- 
gether unexpected destruction of our currency, [by the people of 
Massachusetts refusing to take continental bills,] the only one we 
had, I doubt not we should have been able to carry the acts [for 


* Memoir and Correspondence of Stark, 215. ? Clinton Papers, No. 3886. 
* Corr. of the Rev., Letters to Washington, Vol. 111, 385. 
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completing the quota of New Hampshire in the continental army ] 
fully into effect, excepting in that part of the state which, as I 
mentioned in my letter of the 23d of July, under pretence of join- 
ing what they call Vermont, have refused to raise men or furnish 
supplies of any kind, so that there will be a deficiency on that ac- 
count of more than a quarter part, both of men and supplies, un- 
til Congress, before whom the matter lies, shall determine upon it. 


H.— Vermont Commissioners to the President of Congress. 


COOPY.). PHILADELPHIA, 14th Aug., 1781. 
Sir :— We have the honor to enclose’ a duplicate of our com- 
mission* to attend on the Honorable the Congress, and have to 
add that we are ready to enter on the business of our appointment. 
We are, &c., 
JAMES [JONAS] Fay, 
Ira ALLEN, 
BezvL~ Woopwarp. 
His Excellency, the President of Congress. 


On the same day, James Madison wrote to Edmund Pendleton 
that Vermont would speedily be admitted to the union as a state, 
on account of Massachusetts having relinquished her claim—the 
encroachments of Vermont upon New York and New Hampshire, 
and the Haldimand correspondence, &o.— See ante, 57. 


Gen. Washington to Gen. Stark. [Extract.]? 


Heap Quarters, Dobb’s Ferry, Aug. 16, 1781. 
Dear Sir:—I have received your favor of the 9th, and am 
_yery well pleased with the account you give of the disposition and 
behavior of the people of Vermont. The party [Howard’s] you 
mention to have been captured by them, I think must be consid- 
ered as prisoners of war, and ought to be closely confined, to pre- 
vent all possibility of escape, until they are exchanged. I hope 
the militia have arrived before this time, as I have been obliged to 
order the remainder of the continental troops to join the main 
army. 


H. — General Haldimand to his Oommissioners, for Major Fay. 


(PRIVATE. ) QuEBEC, 16th August, 1781. 
Sir: — You will please to acquaint Major Fay that I am favored 
with his letter (private) of the 9th insfant, and that I cannot help 


* For the commission, see ante 141. * Memoir of Stark, &e., 218. 
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feeling concern and disappointment that he is not vested with 
powers to be more decisive upon the subject of it; the former 
arising from a motive of humanity and a desire as well to recall 
to the Mother Country her natural right as to restore happiness to 
a brave people, whose distresses I have really felt for ; the latter 
from an expectation, founded upon the assurances of Colonel 
Allen, that the present flag should bring sufficient authority finally 
to negociate and settle a re-union of Vermont with the Mother 
Country. I have been so little accustomed to deceit and intrigue 
that it is painful to me to suspect, yet from the breaches of faith 
which have been exhibited by the opponents of Government in 
this Province (both in public and private instances, ) from the de- 
lays and obstacles in the present affair thrown in the way of my 
endeavours for reconciliation, from unreasonable expectations and 
demands upon the subject of the exchange of prisoners, from the 
diffidence discovered by the unheard of practice of sending strong 


euards or other detachments with flags of truce, but above all - 


from the acknowledged construction of my views, that they are to 


involve in war with the other states a people whose interest I have 


with every sentiment of candour manifested my inclinations to 
promote, I confess Iam taught to entertain doubts which it will 
give me pleasure to find have been ill-founded, but which the na- 
ture of my situation cannot fail to justify. The distance com- 
plained of in this transaction, proceeded, you must remember, 
from the express desire of the parties on the side of Vermont, and 
mutually agreed to by my agents when the affair was first agitated, 
that the strictest secrecy should be punctually observed. Under 
these circumstances, I could not think of risking my sentiments in 
writing, amongst a people who, whether from necessity or inclina- 
tion, had given up similar letters to Congress. It would have 
been infinitely more suitable to my ideas to have promulgated my 
wishes by proclamation, which I should still do, could I think it 
would reach the ears of the people in its real sense, but every 
attempt of that kind has been so industriously counteracted from 
the commencement of the unhappy conflict, that in the present 
situation of affairs it would be in vain. Much pains were taken 


with Colonel Allen to make clear to him my sentiments and de-— 


termination. He took his leave seemingly impressed with a con- 
viction of my candour and friendly offers, and promised a similar 
reception of them from Governor Chittenden, General Allen, 


and other leading men in Vermont, to whom they have, of course, — 


been fully represented by him, yet nothing has been done; the 
same system of procrastination prevails, and the affair stands upon 


the departure of Mr. Fay, just where it did last May. The pa- 


pers alluded to in Mr. Fay’s letter could surely have been entrusted — 


™ 
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in his hands for the perusal of my agents in this affair, and it 
would have been no more than has been done from the beginning 
on my part; to leave these behind was to come without his er- 
rand. It is with much reluctance that I should relinquish the 
pleasure of being the instrument of recalling to allegiance the 
people of Vermont, and restoring to them peace and happiness ; 
yet I foresee that my duty will require it of me. I have, with 
much difficulty and management, avoided everything but the ap- 
pearance ox hostilities. While their country might have been ray- 
aged by continual parties, it was still my wish to forbear, upon 
the faith of Colonel Allen’s and Mr. Fay’s professions, but it is 
not in my power to say more. Were that people but half as de- 
sirous of a union with Great Britain as with the Congress, they 
would now be a happy people, independent of every power on 
earth, except the parent one. The Congress has repeatedly de- 


nied them the territory they contend for, and by temporizing they 


may fatally become the dupe of both parties, for should America 
prevail, they cannot suppose Congress will, in prosperity, grant 
what they have so repeatedly refused when their alliance would 
have been serviceable; on the other hand, should America be 
disappointed, they cannot, with any degree of reason, expect from 
Great Britain terms so cordially preferred, which they have so 
coldly rejected for a shadow of independence, and it is too romantic 
to suppose that in the general conclusion of the wars, which now 
subsist, in which the powers of Europe are materially concerned, 
Vermont will ever be considered. In short, I do affirm (and I 
hope I shall be believed) that if it is the intention of Vermont to 
trifle with me, she will find herself deceived. If to accept the 
terms proposed, so strongly disinterested on the part of Govern- 
ment, and so evidently generous and consonant with the interest 
of Vermont, I shall receive her with open arms, and I hope she 
will avoid too late and an ineffectual repentance. 

The prisoners, or the greatest part of them, being now ex- 
changed, I shall not expect a flag of truce from Vermont upon 
any other business than to signify her acceptance of my offers, 
and at all times to consist of no more than five persons, who will 
keep their flag constantly flying. 

Major Fay will be so good to acquaint Colonel Allen that I 
received the favor of his letter. lam, &c., 

- (Signed ) Frep. HALDIMAND. 

To Messrs. A. and B. 


Indorsed: ‘Copy (No. 20.)—From His Excellency General 
Haldimand to Messrs. A. [Captain Sherwood] and B. [George 
Smyth.] 16th August, 1781.” 
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H.-- By the United States in Congress assembled, Aug. 17, 17843 


Aug. 17. Congress took into consideration the report of the. 
committee appointed to confer with agents appointed by the peo- 
ple of the New Hampshire Grants on the west side of Connecticut 
River, and to whom was referred a letter from Jonas Fay, Ira 
Allen and Bez’l] Woodward, wherein they represent that the said 
Jonas Fay, Ira Allen and Bez. Woodward have produced to them 
a commission, under the hand of Thomas Chittenden, Hsq., em-_ 
powering them, among other things, to repair to the American 
Congress, and to propose to and receive from them terms of an 
union with the United States: whereupon, 

Resolved, That it be an instruction to the committee to confer 
with the said Jonas Fay, Ira Allen and Bez. Woodward, on the 
subject of their mission. 

Extract from the minutes. 

(Signed, ) Gro. Bonn, Deputy Secretary. 


H. — Vermont Delegates to Committee of Congress. 


(Cory.) To the Honorable Committee of Congress: 

Aug. 18. Whereas, the state of Vermont hath formed jurisdic- 
tional union with people inhabiting a district of land known by the © 
name of New Hampshire Grants, east of Connecticut River, on ap- 
prehension that the said district does not of right belong to New 
Hampshire ; also with a district 20 miles in breadth, lying west 
of the New Hampshire Grants, on apprehension that it does not 
of right belong to the state of New York, by means of which union 
it is impracticable for the people on the New Hampshire Grants, 
west of Connecticut River only, to perform any public act as a 
state, exclusive of the districts above mentioned, and that the 
claims of the people on the said districts to independence from the 
states of New Hampshire and New York respectively, may have 
a full and fair hearing, and that a final decision may be had 
thereon as soon as may be: ‘Therefore, the subscribers, delegates 
from and in behalf of the state of Vermont, beg leave to propose 
the following as terms which appear to them necessary in order to 
a Federal union between that and the United States: 

1st. That Vermont be recognized as an independent state, un- 
der the following description, viz: Beginning at the northwest 
corner of the state of Massachusetts, which is the northwest corner 
of the town of Williamstown, and from thence extending eastward 
in the north line of Massachusetts to the west bank of Connecticut 
River ; thence up the river as it tend to the 45th degree of north 
latitude ; thence west in said latitude line to the centre of Lake 
Champlain, (west of Missisquy Bay); thence southwardly in the 
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deepest channel of the said Lake, as also the channels of the South 
and Kast Bays, to the head of the latter ; thence up the deepest 
channel of Poulteney River, and the west line of the town of Poult- 
eney ; thence southward on the westward line of the several towns 
of Poulteney, Wells, Pawlet, Ruport, Sandgate, Arlington, Shafts- 
bury, Bennington and Pownall, to the place of beginning. 

2nd. That delegates to represent the state of Vermont in Con- 
gress be elected by the representatives of the freemen of the state, 
as it is now extended, until the several claims of New Hampshire 
and New York to the said districts be heard aud determined. 

3rd. That the several claims of New Hampshire and New York 
be determined as soon as may be, and agreeable to the mode pre- 
scribed by the Articles of Confederation for decision of disputes 
between two or more states concerning boundary, jurisdiction, &e. 

4th. That Vermont have the same right as any other state, on 
application to Congress, to have an hearing on the said disputes, 
and to be admitted in like manner by their agents (to be appointed 
for that purpose) as a party in support of the claim of the people 
within the said districts to independence from the said states of 
New Hampshire and New York respectively. In case that on trial 
the districts aforesaid shall [not] be found to belong of right to the 
states of New Hampshire and New York respectively, they shall 
‘be thenceforth considered as belonging to the jurisdiction of the 
state of Vermont. 

( JOSEPH Fay, 
(Signed, ) IRA ALLEN, 
! Buz’L Woopwarb. 
Philadelphia, August 18th, 1781. 


Indorsed: ** Copy. (No. 27.) Proposals from the agents of Ver- 
mont to Congress, dated Philadelphia, August 18th, 1781.” 


H.— Questions by Committee of Congress to Vermont Agents, and 
. their answers thereto. 

(Copy.) PHILADELPHIA, 18th, August, 1781. 

Questions proposed by the committee of Congress to the agents 
on the part of Vermont, with answers thereto. ‘ 

Query 1st.—Are the boundaries set forth in the written propo- 
sition delivered in by the said agents at this time claimed by the 
state of Vermont as the lines of jurisdiction, the same as contain- 
ed in the resolution of Congress of the Tth of August, instant ? 

Answer.—They are the same with the addition of part of the 
waters of Lake Champlain for the benefit of trade, &c. 

Query 2nd.—What part do the people of Vermont mean to 
take up as to the past expenses of the present war, and what aid 
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do they propose to afford as to men and money to the common de- 
fence ? 

Answer.—Such proportion as shall be mutually judged equita- 
ble after their admission to a seat in Congress, which has been 
several times officially proposed by the agents on the part of Ver- 
mont. 

Query 3rd.—What are the ideas of the people ef Vermont rel- 
ative to the claim of private property under grants or patents from 
New Hampshire or New York previous to the present Revolu- 
tion ? 

Answer.—Altho’ the state of Vermont hath not hitherto author- 
ized any court to take cognizance of such causes as respects titles 
of lands, nevertheless they have had and still have it in contem- 
plation to adopt such modes as the circumstances arising out of 
each case may justify, without adhering to the strict rules of law. 

Query 4th.— What are the intentions of your constituents in re- 
gard to the patents that were granted on conditions of settlement 
within a given time, and which have been prevented by the claims 
of the people of Vermont and the present revolution ? 

Answer.—No forfeitures have been taken by the state of Ver- 
mont on any such grant for non-performance of conditions of set- 
tlement, and we conceive it to be the intention of our constituents 
to grant a further reasonable time for fulfilling such conditions. 

Query oth.—What are the number of inhabitants within the 
lines mentioned in their proposition above mentioned ? . 

Answer.—As the citizens of Vermont have not been lately num- 
bered, we can therefore only estimate them at about 30,000, which 
we conceive to be nearly a true estimation. 

Query 6th.— What quantity of land is contained within the said 
bounds ? 

Answer.—There has been no accurate survey of the state of 
Vermont, but we conceive it to contain about 5,000,000 acres. 

Query Tth.—What applications have been made, either publicly 
or privately, by the enemies of the United States or their adher- 
ents, to draw off the people of Vermont from their affection to the 
United States of America ? 

Answer.—The honorable committee are possessed of copies of 
Bevy. Robinson’s letters enclosed in B. General Allen’s letter of 
the 9th of March last to the then President of Congress, and any 
private offers we cannot vouch for. 

Query 8'h.—In case the enemy shouldsattempt an invasion of 
the northern frontiers, what aid as to men and provisions could be 
raised in the state of Vermont for the public defence, (you can 
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suppose the invasion made in different quarters,) and within what 
- time ? 

Answer.—The number of militia within the lines herein lim- 
ited we suppose to consist of about 7000, in geueral well armed 
and accoutred, and have ever shown themselves spirited in case 
of alarms, &c. 

In regard to provisions, the country is fertile but new and con- 
siderable emigrations from other states to Vermont. The Legisla- 
ture, at their session in October last, levied a tax on the inhabitants 
for provisions sufficient for victualling 1500 troops in the tield for 
twelve months, and we are of opinion a larger store may be in 
the same manner collected the ensuing autumn. 


Indorsed: ‘‘ Copy (No. 28) 1781. Queries from the Committee 
of Congress to the agents of Vermont and their answers, 18th 
August.” 


Aug. 19. Major-general William Heath was assigned to the 
command of the northern department by general Washington. 


H.— By the United States in Congress assembled, August 
20th, 1781. 


On reconsideration of the resolution respecting the people in- 
habiting the New Hampshire Grants, it was altered and agreed to 
as follows: 


It being the fixed purpose of Congress to adhere to the guaran- 
tee to the states of New Hampshire and New York contained in 
the resolution of the 7th instant, 


Resolved, that it be an indispensable preliminary to the recog- 
nition of the independence of the people inhabiting the territory 
called Vermont and their admission into the Federal Union, that 
they explicitly relinquish all demands of lands or jurisdiction the 
east side of the west bank of Connecticut River, and on the west 
side of a line beginning at the north-west corner of the state of 
Massachusetts, thence, running 20 miles east of Hudson’s River 
so far as the said river runs north-easterly in its general course, 
then by the west bounds of the townships granted by the late gov- 
ernment of New Hampshire to the river running from the South 
Bay to Lake Champlain; thence along the said river to Lake 
Champlain; thence along the waters of Lake Champlain to lati- 
tude 45 degrees north, excepting a neck of land between Missisquy 
Bay and the waters of Lake Champlain. 

_ Extract from the minutes. 
(Signed ) Gro. Bonn, Deputy Secretary. 
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Capt. J. Sherwood to Col. Ira Allen.’ 


Lone@aLe [Longueil] Block Hous, 21st Aug. 1781. 

Dear Sir :—I have the honor to acknowledge your favor - 
maj. Fay, with Pope’s Essay on Man, for which I beg leave to re- 
turn you my best thanks. I find maj. Fay the gentleman you 
represent him to be, and however different our political sentiments 
are, you may be assured that my former personal friendship for 
you and him remains inviolate. As I have requested the major to 
present my compliments to governor Chittenden and the gentlemen 
of Vermont in general, have only to request you will remember 


me to my former good friend general [Ethan] Allen, with compli-. 


ments and best respects to Mrs. Allen and the young lady [the 
general’s daughter. | 
Believe me, dear Sir, sincerely your personal friend 
and most humble servant, 
J. SHERWOOD.? 
Col. Ira Allen. 


Gen. Roger Enos to Gen. Washington. 


Aug. 26. Gen. Roger Enos wrote from Castleton, informing — 


gen. Washington that he had been appointed to command the 
whole of the Vermont troops; that he would obey Washington’s 
orders, and give every information he should receive of the ap- 
proach of the enemy. 


Gen. Stark to Col. Henry Laurens.3 


ALBANY, August 27th, 1781. 
Dear Sir :—By a spy, who has been on board the enemy’s ships 
at Crown Point, we learn that their intention is to make a push 
upon this place, to alarm the New Hampshire Grants by way of 
Castleton, and gather all the tories in this quarter, who are to be 


1 Ethan Allen Papers, 357. 

?In a notice of Col. horas Johnson, of Newbury, Mr. B. H. Hall 
states that, while a prisoner at St J phn: Col. Johnson “ was permitted 
to live satan Capt. Sherwood, a gentleman noted for the humanity which 
he uniformly displayed towards those whom the fortune of war placed in 
his hands.”—EHastern Vermont, 407. Capt. Sherwood’s letter indicates 
the courtesy that prevailed among the gentlemen engaged. in the nego- 
tiation ; which, indeed, Ira Allen specially certified. 

* Memoir and Correspondence of Stark, 225. 
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met by Gen. Howe’s [British] army near this place. Therefore I 
should advise you to keep your men in readiness. 
Your obed’t servant, JOHN STARK, 


Gen. Stark to Gov. Chittenden. 


ALBANY, 27th August, 1781. 

My Dear Six :—1 only waited the prudent and happy de- 
termination of Congress, to congratulate you upon the interesting 
and important decision in your favor. Be assured, Sir, that no 
intervening circumstance on the grand political system of America, 
since the war began, has given me more real pleasure than to 
hear of your acceptance into the union —a measure that I do now, 
and always did think, was highly compatible with the real inter- 
est of the country. Itis with difficulty that I can determine in 
my own mind why it has been postponed to this late hour; but 
perhaps congress had motives that we are strangers to. The best 
and wisest mortals are liable to error. 

Tam very happy to acquaint you that the people in this city 
show very much of the highest solicitude upon the matter, fully 
convinced that to be separate will be more for the interest of both 
states than to be united. In my opinion, nothing can wound a 
generous mind more than the mortifying thought of making a large 
country miserable; and the people of your state, by their utter 
detestation of the management of New York, must have been 
_ wretched under their government. 

To have been connected with New Hampshire is what many in 
the state would have been very sorry for, as very inconvenient 
and expensive for both bodies of people, and no real good result- 
ing from such a connection; therefore, Iam of the opinion that 
every man, who consulted the public interest, must be an advocate 
for a separation. For, had they been connected, there would 
ever have been a jealousy between the two states, which would 
have been infallibly dangerous to both; but that jealousy, by the 
separation, must entirely subside, and New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont live in perfect friendship as sister states. 

That Vermont, in its government, may be happy, and a stranger 
to internal jars, is the ardent wish, my dear sir, of your most 
obed’t serv’t, JOHN STARK. 


Aug. 28. Gov. Clinton, in reply to a letter from Stark of the 
18th, said he had no objections against his sending a flag to Can- 
ada for the exchange of prisoners. It was an object he had fre- 
quently attempted, though in vain." 


* Memoir of Stark, 228. 
22 
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Aug. 29. Gen. Stark expressed his desire to maj. gen. Heath 
to exchange British prisoners, in his possession, for some of Al- 
den’s and Warner’s regiments.’ . 


Aug. 31. Gen. Stark wrote to gov. Clinton that his embarrass- 
ments were almost intolerable ; not a single grain of forage, nor 
could he procure any; almost daily calls from the frontier for 
provisions, but could not send them, as the quarter-master had no 
money to procure teams, and no power to impress them.? 


1781. Goy. Clinton informed gen. Stark that he [ Clinton } 
Sept. 1. had addressed gen. Haldimand in the last winter re- 
specting an exchange ; that brig. gen. James Clinton had intended 
to send for that purpose, and prepared papers, which he [the goy- 
ernor] desired Stark to send by the first flag. 


Sept. 4. Gen. Stark wrote to gen. Haldimand for an exchange, 
and suggested the appointment of commissioners for that purpose.‘ 


Gen. Schuyler to Gov. Clinton.—[ Extract. ] 


Sept. 10. It is given out that the enemy, offended at having 
been duped by the Vermonters, intend to attack them. This, with 
the indications at St. Johns, gives us great reason to suspect they 
mean either the Mohawk or this [Hudson] river.’ 


In the previous month there had been an alarm on the east side 
of the mountain, and on the 10th of August a company from Pom- 


fret and Hartford marched out to find the enemy, but in vain. . 


In September, a scouting party of four persons, sent from Peacham 
up the “* Hazen road,” were attacked by Indians, who killed two 
of the scouts and captured the remaining two.° 


Sept. 11. Gen. Stark wrote from Saratoga to maj. gen. Heath 
that his men had but ten rounds of ammunition, and no more in 
store ; that he had no men to spare for the defense of Albany, 
[which expected to be attacked and burnt by the enemy ;] that he 
needed reinforcements, as he had that day received certain intel- 
ligence of there being a large detachment at St. Johns destined 


' Memoir of Stark, 230. * Same, 231. * Same, 233. * Same, 236, 
® Clinton Papers, No. 3984. > Hastern Vermont, 411, 412. 
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for that quarter; that, if the enemy approached, he should be 
under the necessity of sending expresses to Hampshire and Berk- 
shire counties, to Albany, and to the Grants, and this he could do 
only, for want of good horses and horsemen, ‘‘ by detaching a sol- 
dier on foot, with his provisions on his back.”’ He had applied to 
gov. Clinton for forage, but the governor had replied that Con- 
gress had never required it of the state, and without that requisi- 
tion he could not give a warrant to impress it.’ 


Maj. Gen. Heath to Gen. Stark.—[Extract.] 


Sept. 17. I have received repeated information that the enemy 
have been building canoes and small batteaux for some time, at 
St. Johns, and sending hard bread from Montreal to that place ; 
and it is now said that a number of troops have arrived there. 
Whether their design is to cross the lakes and advance toward 
you, or toward the towns on the Connecticut river, for which the 
light craft seem rather calculated, is uncertain. You will please 
to keep a sharp look out, and be in readiness to oppose them, 
should they advance.? 


EH. Marshal, at Albany, to Gen. Stark. 


Sept. 19. Some prisoners came to town last evening from 
Montreal. They had the liberty of that town, and say that, two 
days before they left that city, a body of two hundred and fifty 
men crossed for St. Johns; it was said they were to be joined by 
a body of whites and Indians at that place, and in conjunction 
with a body from Buck’s island, were to fall upon and destroy the 
remainder of the country on the Mohawk river. 


“Glen. Stark to Maj. Gen. Heath.—{ Extracts. | 


Sept. 20. Intelligence from Canada, through sound sources, 
‘leads us to conclude that an attack is designed, either upon this 
post or the Mohawk river. From the situation of the country I 
think the attempt will be made upon this post, as the enemy can 
come here with twenty-five miles land carriage; while, on the 
other quarter, the distance is six times that number. However, 
if athmunition is supplied me, I hope to give any that may come 
such a reception as will make them glad to return if they have an 
opportunity .+ 


1 Memoir of Stark, 247. * Same, 254, * Same, 255. * Same, 256, 
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Third Interview between the Commissioners of Vermont and 

Great Britain. . 

Sept. 1-20. In the month of September, and previous to the 
20th, the Vermont and British commissioners met at Skenes- 
boro [Whitehall] to exchange prisoners, when the Vermont com- 
missioners delivered to the British the several Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Congressional documents, bearing dates between 
the 20th of June and September, which have been given from the 
Haldimand Papers. The plan of government for Vermont as a 
British colony was discussed, and it was agreed that it should be 
essentially the same as that established by the constitution, and 
similar to that of the colony of Connecticut, except that the king 
in council should appoint the governor. The British commission- 
ers suggested the capture of Vermonters who were most violently 
opposed to the negotiation, which the Vermont commissioners re- 
jected, and the matter was reserved. The British commissioners 
then insisted that Vermont should declare itself a British colony, 
and offered to put several leading Vermonters on the British mili- 
tary establishment, as brigadier general, two colonels, and other 
officers. The Vermont commissioners “ treated this proposition 
with candour and deliberation,” and stated fully their objections, 
such as the locality of Vermont, adjoining thick settlements in the 
United States—the staunch whigs among the body of her people 
—their ties of consanguinity with people of the neighboring 
states, and the difficulty Great Britain would have in defending 
Vermont, especially in the winter. They urged, that time, during 
an armistice, was necessary to prepare the people for such a 
change, and suggested that the inability of New Hampshire to 
furnish her full quota of troops to the continental service, and the 
possibility of annexing Berkshire eounty, Massachusetts, to Ver- 
mont, with the influence of these things on the people of the 
state, might be of more service to the king than any thing Ver- 
mont could accomplish. The British Commissioners took down in 
writing the heads of these objections, and “ then suggested an 
instruction, which they said they were not at liberty to deviate 
from without putting an end to the armistice, which was, that his 
excellency general Haldimand should, in pursuance of full powers 
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vested in him by his majesty and council, issue a proclamation, 
offering to confirm Vermont as a colony under the crown.’” 


In the next document, Sept 20. the Vermont commissioners 
“propose whether a proclamation from his excellency general 
Haldimand” “might not answer a valuable purpose ;”’ and the 
British commissioners, in their report of this conference, wrote on 
the 30th of September that the Vermont commissioners “ requested 
(as the last resource) that gen. Haldimand would issue a procla- 
mation,” ¢c. The apparent discrepancy between Ira Allen and 
the British commissioners is removed on the supposition that the 
latter had suggested a proclamation at some preceding time in the 
conference, which the Vermont commissioners then objected to, 
and that subsequently, ‘* as the last resource,” the latter renewed the 
proposition. Allen’s account is consistent with this explanation. 
He went on to say that ‘the agents of Vermont were unpleasantly 
situated,” but they reinforced the previous objections [to the proc- 

lamation proposed by the British commissioners,] by suggesting 
the lateness of the season, bad roads, want of fortifications and 
preparations for defense, and that one winter would have great 
effect in changing the minds of the people. Gen. Haldimand 
might change his opinion as to a proclamation on these considera- 
tions; ‘but should he not, they [the Vermont commissioners | 
hoped the general, who brought forward such proclamations, 
would learn the temper and disposition of the people before he dis- 
tributed them. On these principles they consented to have the 
proclamations brought wp the lake, rather than break the ar- 
"2 'To concede that Allen was mistaken in his statement, 
that the first suggestion of a proclamation came from Haldimand’s 
agents, is equivalent to a charge that these objections in the name 
of the Vermont commissioners, were merely Allen’s afterthoughts. 
A strong motive would be needful to prompt such a mistatement ; 
and Allen in Kugland in 1798 certainly could have no such imo- 
tive. His interest then was to represent Vermont and himself as 


mistice. 


pita Allen in Vt. Hist. Uol., Vol. 1, 433-435. Gen. Haldimand declar- 
ed to his commissioners, Aug. 16, that it would be most suitable to his 
ideas to promulgate his wishes to the people of Vermont by a proclama- 
tion.— Ante, 162. 
*Ira Allen, in Vt. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 435, 436. . 
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having been well disposed towards the British government, and he 
would hardly omit so important a fact as that the proposal to in- 
yite Vermont to become a British province, by proclamation, was 
made by Vermont, and by himself as her agent, instead of by 
Haldimand." 


H. — From Commissioners of Vermont, suggesting a Proclamation 
by Gen. Haldimand. 


(Copy.) Sept. 20. The commissioners on the part of Ver- 
mont propose for consideration, vizt : 


That in our opinions the first proceedings of the new Legisla- 
ture of Vermont will be to form into a committee of the whole to 
hear the report of their agents from Congress, and then to take 
into consideration tle proposals from Congress, when we have 
every reason to expect them to be rejected, when the Legislature 
will proceed to business. As the members are from all parts of 
the state and many of them strangers to each other, it will not be 
amiss for them to be a few days together before a public litigation 
of a change of government, and in order to that we would pro- 
pose whether a Proclamation for [from] His Excellency General 
Haldimand, to be then exhibited to the Legislature, might not 
answer a valuable purpose, as it would lay a foundation for them 
to proceed upon. Such proclamation to contain the terms the 
Court of Great Britain have authorized His Excellency to give 
Vermont, which we could wish (as citizens of Vermont are prin- 
cipally emigrants from the New England governments) that their 
privileges might be as near those they have been accustomed to as 
may be. That there should be no undue advantage taken by such 
proclamation, we propose that it be lodged with the general com- 
missioners on the Lake ; that as soon as the Legislature have re- 
jected the offers of Congress, that a confidential person he for- 
warded to said Commissioners with that information, when a flag 
should be sent to Castleton with such proclamation sealed and 
directed to the Legislature, when General-Enos will forward them 
unopened by express to the Legislature. 


Ira ALLEN, 


(Signed ) J. Rae 


Skeenesborough, September 20th, 1781. 


ae i 


‘Tra Allen, in Vt. Hist. Col., Vol. 1, 485, 436. 
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H, — Queries from 
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. to the Commissioners of Vermont res- 


pecting their proposals and proclamation, &c., and their an- 


SWwers. 


1st —Do those proposals fully 
coincide with the opinions of the 
Government and council, or such 
part of them as wish for a Brit- 
ish Government ? 

2nd.—What effect or particu- 
lar advantage will such a Procla- 
mation have in the Assembly ? 


3rd,—Will it not tend to en- 
courage [enrage?] them and ef- 
fectually put an end [to]} further 
negociation ? 


4th.—Will it not alarm Con- 
gress and gain from them a pre- 
tended compliance with all the 
demands of V tf 


oth.—Shall you make the proc- 
lamation public or not ? 


6th.—Do you candidly be- 
lieve it probable that the Assem- 
bly and populace in general will 
close with the proclamation, pro- 
vided it gives them Charter priv- 
ileges similar to those of Con- 
necticut, or nearly the same ? 


1st.—Answered in the affirm- 
ative 


2nd.—It will lay a foundation 
for the friends to government to 
enter fully on the business au- 
thoritatively, and facilitate a 
close of the subject, as it will 
contain the general proposals. 

5rd.—It cannot alarm the 
Legislature so much as to have 
the subject proposed to them by 
the governor and council, as 
Congress and the world will be 
at a loss to judge what occasion- 
ed such proclamation, as all for- 
mer private negociation on the 
subject will still remain in ob- 
livion. 

4th.—The Articles of Confed- 
eration virtually precludes a 
compliance, nor can it alarm Con- 
gress or the other states more 
than to have the matter litigated 
at large in the Assembly, as they 
are possessed of Lord George 
Germaine’s letter to Sir Henry 
Clinton. 

5th.—It will be conveyed im- 
mediately on reception to the 
Speaker, and opened in presence 
of the Assembly. 

6th.—Our new election war- 
rants the highest probability. 
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7th—-If the Proclamation | 7th.—Kven should the propo- 
should be rejected will there be | sition be rejected, still we are 
a probability or even a possibil- | confident it would not affect those 
ity of a re-union after such a re- | who are now in favor of Govern- 


jection % ment, but add to the numbers 
who would still pursue the grand 
object. 
Ira ALLEN, 
Skeenesborough, 20th September, 1781. J. 5 cANe 


Sept. 26. Gen. Stark sent a flag, by Captain Hickok, to the 
British shipping on lake Champlain, to inquire for a captain who 
had previously been sent to procure an exchange of prisoners.’ 


H.—General Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton. 


(Copy. ) QUEBEC, Sept. 27, 1781. 

Sir :— The letter which accompanies this I had the honor to 
prepare for your Excellency the 2d ultimo, but was disappointed 
in my expectation of conveying it to you. The present, with its 
enclosures, is in continuation of the former. These contain the 
fullest information in my power to communicate to your Excellency 
upon the interesting subject of Vermont affairs. The very strong 
assurances of sincerity, made by Colonel Allen and Major Fay in 
behalf of the Governor and Council, and the obvious difficulties 
they represent in the way of a sudden revolution where the prejudice 
of a people is so violent, demand some credit and attention; yet 
there is something in their whole conduct so obseure and mysteri- 
ous and so very correspondent with opinions of approved loyalists 
who live among them, that sanguine as I am for the success of this 
business, I cannot help entertaining very unfavorable suspicions of 
it. My agents have at present an interview with Major Fay agree- 
ably to his desire expressed in No. 21. I hope I shall be inform- 
ed of the result before I am obliged to dispatch this letter. In 
conformity to my own sentiments and the request of those loyalists 
in whose judgment I have the most confidence, I have determined 
to show a strong detachment upon the frontier about the Ist of Oc- 
tober, when their Assembly is to meet. It will take post at Crown 
Point and remain there as long as the season will permit. I have 
likewise directed that strong parties be sent from Niagara to ap- 
pear at the same time upon the Mohawk River and frontier of 
Pennsylvania. The former if found necessary will co-operate with 
parties from Crown Point. Circumstanced as I am my offensive 
views from this province are confined alone to that object. If it 


' Memoir of Stark, 262. 
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should not produce the effect hoped for with the people of Vermont, 
it cannot fail to alarm and distress the enemy by ravaging the fron- 
tiers, and diminishing their supplies. It will likewise be the 
means of drawing to the Royal Standard a number of loyalists, 
who only wait, as they say, for an opportunity to escape from the 
oppression they labor under; and if your Excellency should have 
any operations in view which can be facilitated by this resolution, 
I shall feel an additional pleasure in having taken it. I have, for 
that purpose, dispatched a messenger through the woods to com- 
municate my intention to you. 

The very high respect I have for the judgment of General Rob- 
ertson, the interest he must have in the conduct of Vermont, as it 
may affect the province of which he is Governor, and my personal 
esteem and regard for him, induce me to request your Excellency 
will communicate to him my transactions with that people, con- 
tained in my present dispatches. I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) FreD. HALDIMAND. 
fis Kucellency, Six Henry Clinton. 

Indorsed: “Copy. General Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton, 
K. B., Quebec, 27th September, 1781. 42.” 


H.— General Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton. 
(Cory. ) QuEBEC, September 28, 1781. 

Sir :—By the arrival of Major General Reidescl I am honored 
with your Excellency’s letter of the 25d of last July. 

For Vermont affairs I beg leave to refer your Excellency to my 
letter upon that subject which you will receive by this oppor- 
tunity. 

The two large victuallers mentioned by your Excellency to have 
been destined to replace the four intended for this place, which 
were used at New York, are not yet arrived, but my Commissary- 
General is made to expect them this autumn. The plentiful sup- 
ply I have lately received will make this delay of less conse- 
quence. 

Agreeably to your Excellency’s and General Knyphausen’s de- 
sire, | send back to New York that part of his Regiment under 
my command ; however inconvenient it may be to me to part with 
troops of their merit, I have a pleasure in gratifying the wishes 
of an officer so distinguished by his services as General Knyphau- 
sen. In replacing this detachment, 1 hope your Excellency will 
consider the acquisition it is to you, and how much they must be 
missed, in a small army widely dispersed, composed in general of 


very inferior troops. I have the honor to be, &c., 
(Signed ) F. HaAupimanp. 
His Excellency, General Clinton. 
23 
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H.— Report of British Commissioners to Capt. Matthews, for 
Gen. Haldimand. 


(Copy. ) QUEBEC, 30th Sept. 1781. 

Sir :—In behalf of B . . . . [Geo. Smythe] and myself, 
[Capt. J. Sherwood,] I transmit to you (for His Excellency’s in- 
formation) our proceedings with the Vermont Commissioners. 
Although the different papers marked from No. to No. contain the 
essential part of our negociation, I beg leave to trouble you with 
a few remarks of my own, founded on the closest observation and 
scrutiny that I was able to make on the words and actions of 
Messrs. Allen and Fay, while I was with them, Vizt. Jam fully 
of the opinion that Messrs. Chittenden, Allen and Fay, with a 
number of the leading men of Vermont, are making every exer- 
tion in their power to endeavour to bring about a re-union with 
government, and that at least one third part of the populace sin- 
cerely wished for such a change. But I find that Congress are 
much alarmed, and have lately at great expense employed a num- 
ber of emissaries in Vermont to counteract underhand whatever is 
doing for government. The principal of those are General Bai- 
ley, Colonels Chas. Johnson, Moron, [Morey?] Brewster and 
Major Childs, on Connecticut River. 

This junto of which General Bailey is the soul are endeavoring” 
to set the populace against their present leaders by insinuating to 
them that they are tories, and intend to sell Vermont, &e. I be- 
lieve that Congress intend to bring the populace of Vermont to a 
general vote whether they will relinquish their present claims or 
not, at which time they hope by the influence of Bailey’s party 
to turn out the present leaders and at least have their own creat- 
ures appointed whom they will endeavor to support, by establish- 
ing a considerable force somewhere on the frontiers of Vermont 
next spring. Messrs. Allen and Fay very sincerely acknowledge 
to me their embarrassment and their fears that the populace could 
not be easily gained and in a very sensible manner pointed out 
the difficulties and dangers attending such an attempt while the 
rebellious part of the populace, however few, had reason to expect 
so much more assistance from the southward than the friends to 
government could at present expect from the northward. They 
observed that so long as these motives emboldened the former and 
depressed the latter, there would be but little hopes of success ; 
they however requested (as the last resource) that General Hald- 
imand would issue a Proclamation, pointing out in a very particu- 
lar manner the privileges he was authorized to grant Vermont, 
mentioning their extent of territory, the security of their title of 
lands and charter privileges as near to the former charter of Con- 
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necticut as possible ; the protection they might expect against their 
southern neighbors and the advantage of a [free] trade with Can- 
ada, &c., to conclude with placing to their view in soft but spirited 
terms the evil consequences and misery which must necessarily 
follow the refusal of such equitable and humane offers. This 
Proclamation they hoped would be acceptable to so large a part 
of the people, that by the ensuing spring with the assistance and 
protection of General Haldimand, they could effectually establish a 
British Government. But if this failed they knew of no other 
method at present. I am, sir, with much respect, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
(Signed ) A. 
Capt. Mathews. 
Indorsed: ‘‘ Copy of a letter from one of the secret commission- 
ers, dated the 30th September 1781. (No. 33.) A.” 


H.— General Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton. 


QuEBEC, Ist October, 1781. 
Age Sir :— The intelligence, for which I have some days 
October 1. detained the Frigate, is at length arrived. My agents 
are returned from their eonference with Ira Allen and 


’ Major Fay, and I here eaclose a continuation of their proceedings 


from No. 22 to 33. These, and conversations (Ll am forbid to 
commit to paper) which passed between those gentlemen, have 
almost, if not entirely, removed my suspicions of Allen’s party ; 
but I see, with much concern, that the wished for revolution very 
little depends upon their interest, at least as things are at present 
circumstanced. The prejudice of a great majority of the popu- 
lace, and the prevailing influence of Congress, are too powerful to 
admit of a chance, (within any given time from one to three 
years,) by negociation. The leading men in our interest advise, 
as a last resource, my issuing a Proclamation, confirming to Ver- 
mont the late assumed territory and other privileges, (contained in 
a letter marked A.,) thinking that from the late refusal of these 
by Congress, the people may “be inclined to accept of terms from 
Government. 

This Proclamation they desire may be followed by a force equal 
to support the friends of Government, who wait for an opportunity 
to declare themselves, aud to awe those in opposition. In so criti- 
cal a juncture, I most sensibly feel the want of particular instruc- 
tions, fearing, on one side, to let an opportunity escape which may 
never be recalled, and on the other, taking upon myself a de- 
cision of such importance. A firm disinterested Zeal for the 
King’s Service which has hitherto, will, in this instance, guide my 
conduct, and in acting for the best I shall hazard the consequences 
with the generosity of my Royal Master. How far encroachments 
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by Vermont on New York and New Hampshire may affect future 
politicks, I know not. At present, I conceive them indiscrimin- 
ately engaged in rebellion, and if by sacrificing a part of one to 
the interest of the other a re-union of the most valuable with the 
Mother Country can be effected, I think it my duty to make the 
attempt. In this faith I shall issue the Proclamation, worded 
with as much caution as is consistent with my hopes of its suc- 
cess. It is to precede the detachment, and as the preparations to 
receive it cannot be made before the 12th or 14th instant, to which 
time the meeting of their Assembly is put off, the troops will nec- 
essarily not move so soon as mentioned in my other letters to your 
Excellency. 

Reports brought by my agents from good authority respecting 
the enemy having laid aside their intention against New York, 
makes this delay less painful to me. 

Your Excellency will not understand that any offensive meas- 
ures against Vermont are to be undertaken by the detachment 
from Crown Point. On the contrary, every appearance of hostility 
will be carefully avoided, while parties will be sent to distress the 
other frontiers. It is hoped this conduct will convince the people 
of Vermont that it is the intention of Government to protect them 
and facilitate the endeavours of the leading men in our favor to. ° 
gain the populace in the course of the winter to make preparations 
for a more effectual essay in the spring, which, if mutually carried 
on, I should hope might prove successful. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
(Signed ) FREDERICK HALDIMAND. 

To His Excellency, Sir Henry Clinton. 


Indorsed: “45.” Frederick Haldimand, &c., &e. 


H.— General Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton. 


(Copy. ) QuEBEC, 2nd October, 1781. 

Sir :—The transaction, of which the particulars are here en- 
closed, was undertaken and is carrying on upon a solemn and 
mutual promise of secrecy, for the performance of. which, as well 
on my own part as in behalf of the agents I employ, I have pledg- 
ed my honor. 

The service we are mutually interested for requires I should 
impart this matter to your Excellency, and I do it in perfect con- 
fidence that you will not entrust it to the knowledge of any other 
person, except General Robertson, to whom I have in another let- 
ter signified my wishes it should be communicated. 

I have the honor to be. &e., 
Frep. HALDIMAND. 

His Excellency Sir Henry Clinton. 
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H.— Gen. Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton. 


(Copy. ) QUEBEC, October 3d, 1781. 

Sir :—I have the honor to enclose to Your Excellency a sketch 
of the Proclamation mentioned to you in a letter of this date. I 
persuade myself Your Excellency will have that indulgence for 
me in regard to it which the necessity of the measure will dictate, 
and that you will do me the justice to believe no other motive 
could have induced me in the smallest degree to trespass upon the 
limits of your command, a necessity to which my local situation 
has reduced me. 

With respect to the thing itself, many happy, no evil (that I can 
foresee) consequences can result from it. Should it have the de- 
sired effect, I need not point the advantages. If it fails, the 
boundaries of the Provinces remain as before, and the mysteries 
of Vermont will be seen through. 

I have the honor to be, &e., 
(Signed ) F’. HaLpIMAND. 

His Excellency Sir Henry Clinton. 


H.— Form of Proclamation proposed by Gen. Haldimand. 


Whereas His Majesty, persevering in his humane eudeavours to 
prevent the calamities of war, hath been graciously pleased to 
grant unto me in general terms permission to treat with and to 
propose to His subjects in the district of country called Vermont 
such terms for accommodation as might appear to me best calcula- 
ted to recall them to their allegiance and to rescue them from the 
oppression of their interested deluders, by re-uniting them upon a 
respectable and permanent footing with the Mother Country. 
Happy in the prospect of being instrumental to so desirable an 
event, 1 embrace this mode, as the most public, of declaring to 
the people of Vermont that upon their cordially and effectually re- 
uniting themselves as a government under the Crown of Great 
Britain, they shall be considered by the same a separate province, 
independent of and unconnected with every government in America, 
and will be entitled to and shall enjoy every prerogative and 
immunity promised to the other provinces in the proclamation of 
the King’s Commissioners, comprehending charter rights as form- 
erly enjoyed by the province of Connecticut, the right of ap- 
pointing a governor excepted, which must rest in the Crown. 

In order the more effectually to remove every jealousy on the 
part of the people of Vermont (industriously infused by designing 
men into the minds of the ignorant) of Great Britain’s wishing to 


1Probably referring to the letter of Oct. 1. See also letter of Oct. 2 
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deprive them of their liberty and to curtail their interest by limit- 
ing their possessions, and in order to remove the injuries said to 
have been exercised against them by the New York Government 
in obtaining grants of land which had in consequence of grants 
from New Hampshire been cultivated by the labour and industry 
of the inhabitants of the Green Mountains, | hereby further prom- 
ise that until such time as His Majesty’s pleasure shall be signified 
to me-or that I shall have authority from one of the King’s Com- 
missioners (for which Ihave already made application) to con- 
firm to the said people of Vermont their late acquisition of terri- 
tory together with their landed property as granted under New 
Hampshire vizt: From the north line of Massachusetts north to 
the south line of Canada and from the Hudson’s River east to the 
Mason line, I shall consider the same to all intents and purposes 
belonging to the Province of Vermont, and I shall afford to them 
the same protection, privileges and immunities herein promised to 
the inhabitants of the original district. 

A free trade with Canada will likewise be granted and encour- 
aged, and, the more effectually to protect the said people of Ver- 
mont in their possessions, a co-operative force sufficient for that 
purpose will at all times be provided by the Crown, and the Ver- 
mont troops shall have every present and future advantage in 
common with the provincials now serving with the King’s Army. 

Thus, it is hoped, terms so evidently humane and generous will 
not leave a doubt remaining with the people of Vermont of the 
sincere and friendly intentions of Great Britain, and dispose them, 
tho’ late, to give a virtuous example to their countrymen by ac- 
knowledging, tho’ late, their error, and putting a stop to a ruinous 
and unnatural war, destructive to the harmony and mutual affection 
which, until its fatal commencement, constituted the happiness and 
strength of both countries, and successfully defended their religion 
and laws against the baneful influence of despotism. 

(Signed ) Given, &c., F. He 


H.— Sir Henry Clinton to Gen. Haldimand. 


New York, October 2nd, 1781. 

Sir :—I am honored with your letters Nos. 5 and 6, and agree 
entirely with you that Vermont should declare immediately. 

By letters of the 16th and 17th ultimo, from Lord Cornwallis, 
he acquaints me that the enemy’s fleet, supposed to be 36 sail of 
the line and one 50, are in the Chesapeak, and had landed about 
3500 men to join Lafayette, and as Washington is gone thither 
with those under Rochambeaud and 2000 rebel troops, Lord Corn- 
_ wallis’ situation is become alarming, which is rendered still more 

so by the necessary delays of refitting our fleet, which is only 23 
sail of the Line and 3 fifties. ; 
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All agree that the only way to succour his Lordship is by going 
_ to Chesapeak. I hope to sail about the 12th. Every exertion 
will be made to penetrate and form a junction with him. Should 
that fail, a move will probably take place through Jersey against 
Philadelphia. A very early effort towards Minisink going south- 
ward with the season would be of great use. If Lord Cornwallis 
is relieved and the French fleet quit the Chesapeak, operations 
will go on in Chesapeak all winter. 


General Washington to Colonel Roger Enos. 


CAMP BEFORE YorK, Oct. 6, 1781. 
Sir:—I yesterday received your favor of the 26th August, 
and am glad to find that matters are like to be accommodated to 
the mutual satisfaction of the people of Vermont and those neigh- 
boring states, whereby the strength of a numerous body will be 
thrown into the general scale, and the enemy disappointed in the 
hope which they entertained of separation of interests. You will 
be pleased to correspond with major-general Heath, who com: 
mands the army at the northward. It will be necessary also for 
you to keep a communication with brigadier Stark, who commands 
at Saratoga and in that district. I am, &ce., 
G. WASHINGTON. 


General Stark to Major-General Heath. — [Extract.]? 


October 8. I have promises, in case of an attack, that the 
Vermonters shall once more come to my assistance. I am in 
hopes to give you an account of a small acquisition in the course 
of a few days. Any thing extra you must not expect, as I am 
only prepared to act on the defensive. 


October 11. General Stark directed colonel Gansevoort to 
hasten all the troops, the enemy having passed lake George. This 
Was incorrect, but produced much alarm and activity in prepara- 
tions for defense. On the 12th, general Schuyler wrote to Stark 
that he had called on colonel Gansevoort, and sent expresses to 
every quarter of the country to hasten on the militia. Major- 
general Heath, on the same day, sent up a New Hampshire regi- 
ment of the Continental line.+ 


"Washington Letters, in State Department. * Memoir of Stark, 266. 
* Clinton Papers, No. 4060. * Memoir of Stark, 271. 
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H.— Lord George Germaine to Gen. Haldimand. 


None. Oct. [2th’ 

The Minister says—I am anxious that General Haldimand should 
receive my dispatch that was intended to have gone by the Cerbe- 
rus, as it contained instructions, which by his letter to you appear 
to be all that is wanting to effect an accommodation with the Ver- 
mont people, and I send you enclosed herewith an unsealed dupli- 
cate of my letter, that you may forward either the whole or 
extracts, by such conveyances as you.can confide in, and if you 
have a proper opportunity, acquaint Ethan Allen with the King’s 
Gracious intentions to make the boundary of the New Province as 
extensive as he can desire. 

Indorsed : ‘‘ Extracts from the Minister’s correspondence re- 
specting Vermont.” 


October 15. In the midst of the general alarm just noted, 
colonel Gansevoort reported to governor Clinton that colonel Van 
Rensselaer had made a prisoner of a Mr. [Samuel] Fairbanks, a 
private of his regiment, but who had been commissioned by Ver- 
mont as lieutenant-colonel. This happened at Lansingburgh, over 
which Vermont then claimed jurisdiction. The report stated that 
Fairbanks escaped, and collected a party of men at the house of a 
Mr. Douglas. By order of Van Rensselaer, this house was sur- 
rounded, when the men in the house fired and wounded two men, 
and escaped the back way, except one man, who is a prisoner.* 


Col. Samuel Robinson, of Vermont Militia, to Gen. Stark.? 


BENNINGTON, Oct 16, 1781. 

Dear General :—I am surprised to learn that the militia of Al- 
bany county have no other business upon their hands, at this time 
of general alarm and danger, than to distress the inhabitants of 
Vermont, as if they considered the British from Canada not suffic- 
ient for our destruction, at a time when all our militia are under 
marching orders, and most of them have already marched. ‘This — 
they [the New York authorities] think a proper time to manifest 
their spite and malice. Part of my regiment has marched to Cas- 
tleton. J shall this morning follow with the remainder. If your 
honor cannot find the militia of Albany some other employment, 
I shall march my regiment to that quarter, and try powder and 


1 Clinton Papers, No. 4071. 
* Memoir, &c. of Stark, 275. 
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ball with them, which I have as well as they. I pray your honor 
to check them if possible. 
IT am, dear general, your very humble servant, 
Hon. General Stark, Saratoga. Sam’L Roprnson. 


Gen. Safford, of Vermont Militia, to Gen. Stark. 


BENNINGTON, October 17, 1781. 

To Brigadier General Stark: Sir:—In consequence of your 
request to me of the Lith, I sent orders to the militia, now con- 
sidered in this state, in the: neighborhood of the New City [Lan- 
singburgh.] Lieutenant-colonel Fairbanks is present with me, 
and informs that, in obedience to my orders, he had mustered a 
number of men to march to your assistance on Sunday morning. 
Saturday evening, colonel Van Rensselaer came with a party of 
men from Albany, and its vicinity, and took them prisoners, broke 
open their houses, and much distressed their families. Such con- 
duct appears very extraordinary at this time, when every man 
ought rather to be employed in the defense of his country, than in 
destroying his neighbor’s property. What colonel Van Rens- 
selear designs, is best known to himself: but it has the appear- 
ance of preventing men going to defend the frontier at this critical 
moment. I have ordered one half of our militia to the north, and 
the remainder I expect must shortly follow. The inhabitants of 
this western territory are willing to do their duty under Vermont, 
but are prevented by York. And now, sir, if you judge it lies 
within your province to quiet those disorders, I must entreat you 
to do it. That we may be united is my sincere desire. The dis- 
pute of jurisdiction must be settled between the states; but if such 
conduct is persisted in before [such settlement by the states,] I 
must repel force by force, and the hardest fend off. 

I am, ae sentiments of esteem, your obed’t serv’t, 
Sam. Sarrorp. 


While the West Union wore this angry aspect, there was a sus- 
picion of intended violence in the East. The general assembly 
of Vermont had met on the 11th at Charlestown, one of the New 
Hampshire towns which had united with Vermont. At this post 
colonel Reynolds was stationed with a New Hampshire regiment, 
which on the 10th numbered four hundred men, but by maj. gen’]. 
Heath’s order of that date, two hundred had been directed to join 
Stark, leaving that number to defend the north-eastern frontier.’ 


encir ae Star ee 277. * Same, 267. 
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It was suspected by the Vermonters that New Hampshire design- 
ed by this force to prevent the sitting of the assembly at Charles- 
town, whereupon “the friends of Vermont advised the major [col- 
onel,] if he had any instructions from New Hampshire, which 
were hostile to Vermont and the Hast Union, that it would be for 
the sake of humanity advisable for him to keep them to himself, 
as his force would not avail: this he prudently did, and the as- 
sembly convened and proceeded to business without opposition.” 


H.— Extracts: Proceedings of General Assembly in [grand] 
Committee. 


StaTE OF VERMONT, 
Charlestown, October 16, 1781. 

The Governor and Council having joined the General Assembly. 
in a committee of the whole to take into consideration the report 
of the Hon’ble Jonas Fay, Ira Allen and Bezaleel Woodward, 
Esquires, who were appointed by the Legislature of this state 
June last to repair to the American Congress with powers to pro- 
pose to and receive from them terms for an union of this with the 
United States, &. 

His Excellency Thomas Chittenden, Esq., in the chair. 

The said agents laid before the committee the several papers 
exchanged between them and the committee of Congress. 

The Committee then proceeded to the consideration of the res- 
olutions of Congress of the 20th of last August, and other papers 
mentioned in the report of said agents, and after some time spent 
thereon, 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the resolutions of Congress of the 
Tth and 20th of August last, did by no means comport with, but 
entirely preclude, any propositions made by our agents ; [it is 
therefore, the opinion of this committee, that the propositions 
made by our agents] to the committee of Congress on the 18th of 
August last ought not in future to be considered as binding on the 
part of Vermont. 

Resolved, That it be and is hereby recommended to the Legis- 
lature of this state that their thanks be returned to our honorable 
agents for their good services in behalf of this state, in the busi- 
ness of their late mission to the Congress of the United States of 
America. . 

This committee recommend to the Legislature, notwithstanding 
the late resolution of the Honorable the Congress, that they re- 
main firm in the principles on which the state of Vermont first 


1Vt. Hist. Col., Vol. 1, 436. 
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assumed government, and hold the articles of union which connect 
each part of the state with the other inviolate. And for the 
further information and satisfaction of the Honorable the Con- 
eress and the world, do recommend to the Legislature to publish 
the following articles which respect the admission of Vermont 
into the Federal Union, viz: 


Articles of Union with the respective Districts and the Legislature 
of Vermont. 


That no member of the Legislature shall give his vote or use 
his influence that the independence of Vermont shall be submitted 
to the arbitrament of any power. That whenever this state shall 
become united with the American States, and there should then be 
any disputes about boundary, she will then, as she ever proved 
[proposed], submit to Congress, or such other tribunal as may be 
mutually agreed on, the settlement of any such dispute ; 

And that the impartial world may be fully convinced of the 
good and laudable disposition of Vermont, and her readiness to 
comply with any reasonable proposals for the adjustment of the 
disputes respecting boundary lines between this and the neighbor- 
ing states of New Hampshire and New York, this committee fur- 
ther recommend to the Legislature that they make the following 
proposals to the said states of New Hampshire and New York, 
respectively, that 

Whereas disputes have arisen between the states of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont relative to the jurisdictional boundary lines, 
&c., the Legislature of the state of Vermont, being willing and 
desirous to promote unity and good accord between the two states 
respectively as far as in them lies, do propose to the Legislature 
of the state of New Hampshire that all matters relating to the 
aforesaid dispute shall be submitted to five or more judicious, un- 
prejudiced persons, who shall be mutually agreed on and chosen 
by a committee of [the] Legislature, on the part of each state 
respectively, and that the states of New Hampshire and Vermont 
do pledge each their faith to the other that the decision had by the 
persons so elected, being made up in whiting and by the chairman 
delivered to the Secretaries of each state respectively, shall be 
held sacredly binding on each of the said states of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont forever. That an offer of the same tenor be 
also made to the Legislature of the state of New York. 

This committee further recommend to the Legislature that the 
whole of the proceedings of this committee be officially transmit- 
ted to Congress, after they are properly revised by a committee to 
be appointed for that purpose, and that they be enclosed in a suit- 
able letter under the signature of His Excellency the Governor 
and directed to the President of Congress, 
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Lesolved, That this committee advise that the Legislature rec- 
ommend to the authority in every part of the state that they 
remain firm in the support of government and a punctual execu- 
tion of the laws, notwithstanding the various measures taken to 
create divisions and discords. . 

STATE OF VERMONT, 
In General Assembly, October 19, 1781. 

The foregoing report was read, and 

Resolved, wnanimously, That it be accepted. 


Att. Ros. Hopkins, Clerk. 
In Council the same day read and concurred. 
Att. JOSEPH Fay, See’y. 


Copy Exy Ait: THoMAS Totman, Dep’y Sec’y * 
Indorsed, *‘ Extracts of Vermont Affairs, No. 34.” 


Oct. 19. Lord Cornwallis surrendered his army to gen. Wash- 
ington. 


Oct. 22. In GENERAL AssemBLy: A letter from Col. Samuel 
Fairbanks, directed to his excellency the governor, was laid be- 
fore the house, informing that a party of men, under the command 
of Col. Van Rensselaer, had taken a number of men belonging to 
the New City, &c., and had divided their party which had met, 
and one party taking the other party of men under his [meaning 
Col. Fairbanks’ | command, fired at each other sundry times, and 
wounded three of their own party, &c.? 


* For the official record of proceedings of the Legislature of Vermont, 
Oct. 16-19, 1781, see State Papers, 160-162. 

The following was omitted in the copy sent to Gen. Haldimand : 

“The Commissioners chosen for the above purpose, [to treat with 
Commissioners of New Hampshire and New York]—the Hon. Elisha 
Payne, Jonas Fay, Ira Allen, and Peter Olcott, esquires, Daniel Jones, 
esquire, colonel Gideon Warren, Phineas Whiteside, esquire, colonel Jo- 
seph Caldwell, and Ezra Styles, esquire. 

“ Resolved, That it be an instruction to the said Commissioners, that 
they prepare, and make the necessary defense in the premises, and that 
they introduce the said matters to New Hampshire and New York, in 
such way as to them shall seem best.”—State Papers, 162. 

* Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 309. This seems to mean that a New 
York party was holding Fairbanks in the house of Douglas, and that if 
was this New York party that fired at the other New York party which 
surrounded the house. By the report to goy. Clinton, the firing was 
charged to a company in the house under Fairbanks, who escaped in the 
confusion of their assailants, one man excepted. 
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Oct. 23. In GenerAL ASSEMBLY: The committee appointed to 
inquire of the treasurer how much paper currency there is now in 
circulation, and how much there is in the treasury; and of the 
land committee how much there is due for lands ; and of the pay- 
master how uae there is due to the soldiers, &c., brought in 
their report, viz. 

Thet as nearly as can be ascertained, the amount of paper cur- 
rency in circulation is £21,300; that there i is now due for Jands 
granted, £6,835," which will be soon paid into the treasury ; that 
there is nine hundred men in ser vice, who have received their pay 
up to the first day of July, [and] that it will require £10,000 
pounds to complete their pay up to the first of December.?- 


Oct. 25. Gen. Stark was informed by maj. gen. Heath that, he 
had requested maj. gen. Lord Sterling to take the command in 
that department in case of emergency; but if the enemy did not 
come in force, Stark was to remain in command.3 


Gen. Hnos to Gen. Stark.4 


Heap-Quarters, Castleton, October 26, 1781. 
Dear Sir: -—Captain Salisbury this instant returned as a scout 
from the Mount [Inde pendence, ] which he left last evening. He 
lay im sight of the enemy’s works the chief part of the day. They 
are repairing the fortification at [Ticonderoga,] and have covered 
the long barracks. Nearly two hundred cattle were employed in 
drawing cannon, &c., from their boats. Behind the old French 
lines appeared a large number of smokes, where it 1s supposed the 
chief part of their army is quartered. Col. Walbridge informs 
me, by express, that he has not as yet made any discovery from 
lake George and that quarter. He has my directions, in case of 
any important discoveries, to make immediate returns to you. 
I am, sir, your most obed’t h’bl serv’t, 
Roger Enos. 
Hon. Brigadier Stark. 


A second letter, same to same, of the same date, confirmed the 
foregoing information, and added that it was supposed the enemy’s 
force amounted to nearly one thousand men. 


‘First written “ £,” and changed to “$.” 
* Assembly Jowrnal, 1778-1784, 313, 314. 
* Memoir of Stark, 280. + Same, 282. 
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H.— British Commissioners to Gen. Haldimand. Hzxtracts 
concerning Vermont. 


1781. 27th October. The enclosed papers I received by the 
hands of * * * who had directions to deliver them privately 
to me. 

Mr. A ’s letter, and the manner of its conveyance, with the 
correct account he gives of the proceedings of the Assembly, serve 
to convince me of his sincerity and loyal intentions, but I cannot 
see anything in the enclosed papers to induce me to think, with 
him, that ‘“‘ these matters may yet crown our most sanguine ex- 
pectations.” On the contrary, | am much disappointed to find our 
trusty friends * * * * * are left out of the Council and 
Assembly of Vermont. 

Mr. A——’s messenger has not yet appeared. We cannot ac- 
count for the delay, for every account we have from Vermont is 
favorable. They have chosen Mr. C. Governor, and their Lieu- 
tenant Governor and Council are of such men as favor a re-union ; 
but notwithstanding these flattering prospects, we do not choose 
to send His Excellency’s Proclamation until we are better able to 
judge of the acceptance it will meet with. This we hope soon to 
learn by pretty certain means we have taken for that purpose. 
Colonel St. Leger has sent back one of their scouts, taken by sur- 
prise, with a declaration signifying his amicable intentions to 
them. This was an idea of the Colonel’s, and I think cannot fail 
of having a good effect at this time if that people have the remot- 
est wish for a re-union. 

As soon as I can learn that the Proclamation will not be des- 
pised, I shall send it, and wait as long as the weather will per- 
mit for an answer. 


[ ENCLOSURE. | 
(Copy.) . Letter from: * * o*  *> | Ira pAleee 


I received yours of the 3rd ultimo, and marked well the con- 
tents. You are no doubt impatient waiting a return from me, but 
[ must inform you that every matter has not operated as was ex- 
pected; yet in confidence, and pursuant to my engagement, 1 
transmit the heads of facts, that you may lay the same before the 
General for his information. 

A few days before the present session, there was news from va- 
rious quarters that Admiral De Grasse had arrived at Chesapeake 
with 28 Ships of the Line and 3000 land forces, exclusive of the 
fleet at Rhode Island, which it is said are gone to Charlestown to. 
act in conjunction with General Green. That Admiral De Grasse 
and the English fleet had had a severe engagement, in which the — 
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English were defeated, and the accounts appear to me so exag- 
gerated that I shall not pretend to give you them. But by the 
New York papers it appears that the English were second best, 
and that the French keep the Bay, which prevents Lord Corn- 
wallis’ retreat. General Washington, with a division of his allied 
Army, has joined the Marquis, who commanded i in Virginia, and 
some report that Lord Cornwallis with his Army are prisoners. 
These accounts, whether true or false, have their effect on the 
people. 

By the enclosed list of the officers of government for the present 
year, and by the mark of the number of new ones, you will see 
there has been a great change, which in many instances I find fa- 
vorable ; but these matters are so delicate, and so many strangers, 
Ihave not sounded them all yet. It is to be observed there are 
spies from the other states watching our motions. By the enclosed 
extracts of the proceedings of the committee of bth Houses, you 
will see how we have dispensed with the resolutions of Congress.’ 
The proposals to settle with the neighboring states we view in 
present circumstances a polite way of closing the treaty with 
Congress, and which will tend much to strengthen internal con- 
nections. There were but two dissenting votes in the whole. It 
is with regret I am necessitated to request that you do not send 
the proposed proclamation at this time, as the before recited south- 
ern accouuts seem to forbid it for the present, yet the time will 
come when they will answer the design intended. There is an 
account of Admiral Digby’s arrival at New York, and that he has 
only three ships of the line. 1, however, expect more favorable 
news from the southward soon. Movements in these parts but too 
much depend on success to the south, as this people do not feel 
themselves able to oppose the world, which makes it hard and 
somewhat dangerous. making the first public move, and to publish 
these matters before they are fully ripe, might at least endanger 
the whole system so well calculated for the ‘happiness of this peo- 
ple, and on which 1 have placed my ambition. You may depend 
this people do not feel themselves under that obligation to Con- 
gress that they once did, but are losing sight of that object fast ; 
and should the General’s patience hold out, and the frontiers not 
be invaded to rouse that spirit which there has been so much 
paius taken to lay, these matters may yet crown our most sanguine 
expectations. In full confidence of this, I submit the whole mat- 
ter to those whose right it is to determine. Iam, &c., 


* Ante, 186-188. 
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H.— Sir Henry Clinton to General Haldimand. 


INTELLIGENCE. 27th October, [1781.] 

As for affairs at Cornwallis’ army yeu must not be offended if I 
tell you I cannot give you any satisfactory accounts. Those I 
have received are such as induce me to believe His Lordship 1s 
very much crowded on every side. How it will turn out Lord on- 
ly knows. A short time will determine the point. 

As to the disposition of the Vermonters it is almost as difficult 
to satisfy you about them as it is about Lord Cornwallis for their 
minds will be actuated entirely by the southern affairs. But if 
the leading men in Vermont should agree to any thing that favor- 
ed Canada I am perfectly satisfied the populace would oppose it. 

I was favored with your letter of the 19th of July by the Matross 
of the artillery. 

There are now no hopes of recovering the army of the conven- 
‘tion by exchange, the rebels having had nothing in view by the 
negociation they proposed for that purpose but to still the clamors 
of their own officers prisoners with us. I am disappointed in my 
expectations of a re-inforcement from the West Indies. However 
I sent you three regiments, one of which was British, which, had 
they arrived, would, with the 650 recruits and artillery from 
Europe, have amounted to rather more than your demand. They 
sailed under convoy of the Renown, but unfortunately met with a 
violent storm which dispersed the fleet and damaged the ships. 
The Renown has since returned here with seven companies and 
some convalescents of the 44th, and some part of the regiment of 
Louisburg, but the whole of the regiment of Knyphausen and the 
remainder of the British are missing. 

From the present situation of affairs Georgia will be exposed 
to great danger unless South Carolina is reduced. Having there- 
fore no alternative left, I shall detach a considerable armament 
for that purpose. I hope your Indians will be prevailed upon to 
threaten the frontiers of Niagara in great force, which will ope- 
rate in favor of the southern move, while a considerable fleet may 
probably be employed to co-operate in the Chesapeake. 

I have received your dispatches by the Defiance. 


Oct. 27. Col. Walbridge wrote to gen. Stark, detailing in- 
formation received from a deserter, that gen. St. Leger arrived at 
Ticonderoga on the 25th, with four gun-boats, two ammunition- 
boats, thirty batteaux, a number of shipping, and two. thousand 
men. ‘Ten batteaux and one whale-boat were taken over to lake 
George. 
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Oct. 29. Lord Stirling, at Albany, wrote to Heath that he and 
Schuyler were to visit Stark, who was making repeated calls for 
militia ; but Lord Stirling suspected the enemy would give no 
opportunity for the use of them. 


Oct. 30: Gen. Enos, at Castleton, wrote to gen. Stark that he 
had no doubt the enemy would pass lake Geor ge for Stark’s quar- 
ter. “For want of provisions [Hnos] has been obliged to dis- 
charge the greater part of the militia of Vermont, which greatly 
disappoints my intended operations with you. On Thur sday night 
[Noy. 2] I will be at Fort Ann with four hundred men, where I 
shall wait your directions, with intelligence where the enemy are.” 
Wants ammunition. The account sent by Col. Walbridge on the 
27th was confirmed. Not more than four or five hundred [ Brit- 
ish troops] remained at Ticonderoga. Thinks the movement 
made [via lake George] with two or three thousand men. 


St. Leger reached Ticonderoga on the 25th of October, and 
about that time, in a skirmish between British and Vermont 
scouts, sergeant Tupper, of the Vermont militia, was killed. It 
was an accident, as neither did St. Leger on the part of the Brit- 
ish, or general Enos and colonels Fletcher and Walbridge on the 
part of Vermont, intend to have any violation of the armistice. 
St. Leger gave an honorable burial to the body of the unfortunate 
sergeant, and sent his clothing, with an open letter expressing his 
regret, to gen. Enos. Information of this event was sent by ex- 
press to gov. Chittenden, at Charlestown, and it was received 
about the time of the final adjournment of the general assembly 
on the 28th, together with letters connected with the pending ne- 
gotiation. While the bearer of the letters was proclaiming the 
death of sergeant Tupper to an excited crowd, the letters were 
duly prepared by Nathaniel Chipman, under the direction of the 
Board of War, by omitting all matter designed to be kept secret, 
and were then read to the council and assembly. This ruse was 
not a little aided by a spirited by-play, in which Ira Allen of Ver- 
mont and maj. [colonel] Reynolds of New Hampshire were parties. 


‘Ira Allen, Vt. Hist. Coll., vol. 1., 436-438. Early History, 369-371, 377. 
Life of (Nathaniel) Chipman, 37, 38. 
25 
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The only act of the general assembly—Oct. 11-28— touching 


the war, was an act for the purpose of procuring provision for 


the troops, to be employed in the service of this state, for the year 
ensuing.* 


H. — Gen. James Robertson to Gen. Haldimand. 


October 31, 1781. 

Dear Sir :—Thanks for the furs, your letters and the great 
pleasure I have in being continued in your friendship. 

Sir Henry Clinton with about 6000 men went on board a fleet 
of 25 sail of the line, to try to relieve Lord Cornwallis. He was 
forced to surrender on the 29th, [19th] the very day our fleet 
sailed. We have not heard from Sir Henry nor of our fleet. Sir 
Henry and Mr. Digby, who is a secret Commissioner, on their arri- 
val will consider and answer the letters about Vermont. I will 
willingly give up a very good estate in that country and every 
provincial interest, to fix these people in the interest of the crown, 
but I doubt this secret event will defeat all your trouble and 
pains. General Arnold says Pere Floquet is an inveterate enemy, 
Jacob Rove no better, and indeed the gross of the Boston Traders 
little better. He had no friendly acts from any of the noblesse. 

Ever yours, &c., &c., &c., 
JAMES ROBERTSON. 

Indorsed, “ General Robertson to General Haldimand, 31st 

October, 1781.” 


1781. A citizen of Cambridge [in the West Union] suggest- 
November 1. eq to governor Clinton an association to resist the 
Vermonters.” ; 


H.— EXTRACTS CONCERNING VERMONT. 
Ool. St. Leger to Gen. Haldimand. 


(Copy.) 1781. TrconDEROGA, 2d November. 

My letter to Mr. Chittenden had the desired effect upon the 
minds of the people. The most inflamed rebels begin to reason 
coolly and attend to the voice of the more moderate, while the well 
wishers of Government took great pains to give it as extensive a 
currency as possible, with their own comments. 


H.— British Commissioners to Gen. Haldimand. 


Tycon’a, 2d Nov. 
Sending back the prisoners with the letter from colonel St. 


1 State Papers, 440. ? Clinton Papers, No. 4124. 
® Letter of 27th October, noticed by British Commissioners, p. 190. 
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Leger has been attended with as much success as could be expect- 
ed. The leading men were much pleased with it, and as soon as 
the militia at Castletown, Pittsford and Skeenesborough learned the 
contents of the letter, they returned to their homes, saying they 
saw no reason to risk their lives and fortunes in the defence of 
New York. From every intelligence that can be obtained, it ap- 
pears that nothing more can be done with Vermont to any effect 
until it is known how matters turn at Chesapeake, as the attention 
of these people seems anxiously fixed upon that quarter. I cannot 
but flatter myself that N. Y. and Vermont will soon be at war 
with each other.*. 1 am certain their former enmity and jealousy 
will be much augmented by the management of the present expe- 
dition, sending back the Vermont prisoners, &c¢., in consequence 
of which they have finally denied General Stark any assistance. 

Inclosed I send you a few articles of intelligence just receiv ed 
from a friend on whom I can depend. 


In the Haldimand Papers, the succeeding letter, apparently re- 
ferred to above, is marked “ Intelligence,” but it was a letter from 
Sir Henry Clinton to Gen. Haldimand, Oct. 27, 1781, given ante 
192. Possibly Gen. H’s. secretary by mistake put Sir Henry 
Clinton’s letter under that head, and omitted the ‘ intelligence ‘ 
sent as above from Ticonderoga. 


Gen. Enos to Gen. Stark.? 


Fort ANN, Noy. 2, 1781. 

Dear Sir :—I arrived at this place last evening with the num- 
ber of men as mentioned in my last, with five days’ provisions of 
beef, and one of bread ; was disappointed in every way of pro- 
curing the latter article, of which I am now destitute. I am 
extremely sorry and much disappointed that you did not furnish 
me with the number of cartridges required. As the Hampshire 
forces are destitute of ammunition, I judge it improper to proceed 
to Fort Edward, unless there shall be absolute occasion. I have 
this instant heard a firing of cannon and small arms at Fort Ed- 
ward,3 and shall immediately send a scout to that place, for intelli- 


‘On page 132 are extracts ofa letter charged to “ Dr. Smith,” which the 
editor conjectures meant George Smith, (or Smythe, as Ira Allen wrote it,) 
a citizen of Albany, a tory, and one of Haldimand’s commissioners. It 
was evidently written to inflame governor Clinton against the Allens, 
and so far it is in harmony with the wish above expressed. He under- 
stood the significance of the “8th May.” 

* Memoir of Stark, 284. 

* Probably in honor of the capture of Cornwallis and his army. 
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gence. If no discovery of the enemy be madé, I shall be under 
the necessity of returning to Castleton. 
I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, RoGER Enos. 
Hon. Brigadier Gren. Stark. 


Noy. 3. Lord Stirling wrote from Saratoga to maj. gen. Heath 
that there was no appearance of an enemy that side the narrows 
of lake George, aud but a few at Ticonderoga. It being the 
opinion of Stark, Schuyler, and others, that there was no longer 
any necessity for the militia, they were discharged. ‘The same to 
goy. Clinton." 


Col. St. Leger had at this time received intelligence of the cap- 
ture of the army of Cornwallis, and he at once withdrew his force 
to Canada. Ira Allen’s statement was this: 


The packet containing Colonel Allen and Major Fay’s letter? 
was delivered at Ticonderoga about ten o’clock in the morning. 
About an hour after, an express arrived from the southward, 
which was supposed to contain the news of the capture of Lord 
Cornwallis and his army; for before evening, the troops, stores, 
&c. were embarked, and with a fair wind returned to Canada. — 
Thus ended the campaign of 1781, with the accidental loss of on- 
ly one man, on the extensive frontiers of Vermont, exposed to an 
army of ten thousand men; yet she did not incur any considerable 
debt. Such were the happy effects of these negociations.3 


Noy. 5. While the Vermont militia were retiring from the 
western and northern frontiers to rejoice in the comforts of peace- 
ful homes, the adherents to New York in the south-eastern part — 
of Vermont were fomenting new troubles : 


On the 5th of November'1781, Seth Smith, Elijah Prouty, Dan- 
iel Shepardson, and Hezekiah Stowell informed governor Clinton, 
by letter, of their disapprobation of the “ present basis of govern- 
ment’? as established in Vermont, and of the threatenings with 
which they had been menaced by the people of that state. They 
further declared, that ‘“‘ vast numbers”’ still held to the state of 
New York and to the authority of congress, but were constrained 
to suppress their sentiments from regard to personal safety. In 


1 Clinton Papers, No. 4125. 
*Called “ Mr. A——’s letter” by the British Commissioners—ante 190, 
* Hist. Collect., Vol. 1, 438. 
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proof of these statements, they referred the governor to lieutenant 
Israel Smith, the bearer of the letter. 


General Stark to Governor Chittenden. 


Saratoca, Nov. 5th, 1781. 

Sir: — Ordered by his excellency, the commander-in-chief, to 
assume the command of the northern department, and to call, if 
necessary, upon the militia of this state, [meaning New York, 
though Vermont then claimed Saratoga, and that town was repre- 
sented in the Vermont general assembly,] and those of Vermont, 

for protecting the frontiers of both states, I have observed, with 

great satisfaction, the alacrity with which both have taken the 
field on every requisition ; but, accountable as I am to superiors, 
and inexcusable as I should be if I neglected to advise them of 
any circumstances which carry the aspect of iniquity, I wish to 
receive the most authentic information respecting the sergeant of 
the Vermont militia who was slain, and his party captured by the 
enemy. 

I expect your excellency will enable me to furnish a minute 
detail of it to congress, by affording me a perusal of the original 

letter, which the British commanding officer is said to have written 
to you upon the occasion. This will be returned you by a safe 
hand, and a copy transmitted to congress. 

The report, as brought to me, is that, upon the party’s arrival 
at ‘Ticonderoga, the British officer expressed great displeasure 
that the citizens of Vermont had been disturbed ; that he sent for 
the corpse of the deceased sergeant, caused it to be interred with 
military honors, and then dismissed the captured party with what 
liquor and provisions they chose to carry away, and delivered 
them a letter of apology to your excellency. If this be true, it 
indicates a deep stroke of policy on the part of the enemy, to raise 
a suspicion in the minds of all Americans that the Vermonters are 
friendly to them, or that they really have some encouragement from 
some people in Vermont. 


'Kastern Vermont, 414. Clinton Papers, No. 4129. This letter having 
come to the knowledge of the Vermont authorities, Seth Smith was in- 
dicted, at Windham county court, December 1781, for “conspiring and 

_ attempting an invasion, insurrection, and public rebellion” against Ver- 
mont, and for “attempting the alteration and subversion” of its “frame 
of government by endeavoring the betraying the same into the hands of 
a foreign power”—to wit, New York. These grave charges so frighten- 
ed Smith that, to use his own phrase, “he was obliged to appear to de- 
part,” and find shelter under the wings of governor Clinton. — Hastern 
Vermont, 414-419. 
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That the principal portion of the people of Vermont are zeal- 
ously attached to the American cause, no honest man can doubt ; 
but that, like every other state, it contains its proportion of lurk- 
ing traitors, is a reasonable supposition; and if these, by their 
machinations, have brought upon the people injurious suspicions, 
there is no doubt but the latter will severely punish the miscreants 
as soon as their misdeeds are fully developed. 

No exertion on my part shall be wanted to eradicate every suspi- 
cion injurious to the people of Vermont. Your compliance with 
my request will probably afford me one of the means, and I pray 
most earnestly your acquiescence, that I may detail the whole 
business in its true light. ; 

I congratulate you, with the most heartfelt satisfaction, on the 
glorious event which has placed another British army in our power, 
which was announced on the third instant by a discharge of fowr- 
teen cannon, and yesterday by that of a like number of platoons, 
in honor of the United States of America. 

I am, Sir, respectfully, your humble servant, 
JOHN STARK.? 


General Orders by Major-General Heath. — [Extract. ] 


Heapquarrers, Continental Village, 
November 9, 1781. 

The general has the pleasure of acquainting the army that the 
enemy have been completely disappointed in their designs on the 
northern frontiers of this state, in consequence of the measures 
adopted to receive them in the vicinity of the lakes, in which the 
general is much indebted to major-general lord Stirling, brigadier- 
general Stark, and the officers and soldiers both of the regular 
troops and militia, who, with great zeal and alertness, pressed 
forward to meet the enemy.? 


H.— Sir Henry Clinton to Gen. Haldimand. 


New York, Noy. 6 [or 12], 1781. _ 

Sir :—I received your several dispatches by His Majesty’s ship 
Garland, and as there was a Packet upon the point of sailing for 
Europe when they arrived, I transmitted to the Minister a copy 
of your letter of the 1st of October, of your Proclamation, and 
of the letter marked A., not having had time to prepare copies of 


1 Note by editor of Memoir of Stark. — Vermont was not at this time a 
state. The fourteenth cannon was however fired, as a compliment to her 
good services in the war, and a hope that she might soon become a state 
of the union. ; 

2 Memoir of Stark, 285. *Same, 290. 
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the whole; but they shall be sent by the next opportunity, and 
_also laid before Admiral Digby (who is joint commissioner with 
me) as soon as he arrives in town. 

You will not expect more from me by this conveyance respect- 
ing your measures with the leaders of Vermont, than a general 
declaration of my confidence in your endeavours to separate that 
district from the revolt, and my wish for its success. 

The extent of the expectations of the people and of your prom- 
ise to meet them, will, I apprehend, make it necessary for the 
Crown to resort to Parliament, for the truth is that the powers of 
the present commissioners extend only to granting pardons and 
restoring provinces or districts to the King’s Peace, and this alone 
is the reason of my sending to the Secretary of State these trans- 
actions, and I hope you will find no difficulty in preventing our 
enemies from practicing upon the jealousies of the inhabitants of 
Vermont before the result of the public deliberation can be trans- 
mitted. 

P.S. General Arnold says, Monsieur du-Calvert, Pere Flo- 
quet, Messieurs Hay, Cord, Freeman and Watts were friends to the 
Rebels. 


Indorsed: ‘“ Sir Henry Clinton to General Haldimand, 12th 
November, 1781. Sent overland per dispatched 
the 2 


Gov. Chittenden to Gen. Washington.' 


' Stare oF Vermont, Arlington, 14th November, 1781. 

Sir :—The peculiar situation and circumstances with which this 
state for several years last past has been attended, induce me to 
address your excellency on a subject, which nearly concerns her 
interest, and may have its influence on the common cause of the 
states of America. 

Placing the highest confidence in your excellency’s patriotism 
in the cause of Liberty, and disposition to do equal right and jus- 
tice to every part of America, who have by arms supported their 
rights against the lawless power of Great Britain, I herein trans- 
mit the measures by which this state has conducted her policy for 
the security of her frontiers; and as the design and end of it were 
set on foot, and have ever since been prosecuted on an honorable 
_ principle (as the consequences will fully evince,) I do it with full 
confidence that your excellency will not improve it to the disad- 
vantage of this truly patriotic, suffering state ; although the sub- 
stance has already been communicated by Captain Ezra Heacock, 


* Correspondence of the Revolution, Letters to Washington, Vol. m1, 440. 
Early History, 500-503. Life of Chipman, 384. 
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employed by Major-Gen. Lincoln, by your excellency’s particular 
direction, and who arrived here with*the resolutions of congress 
of the 7th of August last, which appeared in some measure favor- 
able to this state. 

I then disclosed to him the measures this state had adopted for 
her security, which I make no doubt have by him been delivered to 
your excellency; and, though I do not hesitate that you are well 
satisfied of the real attachment of the government of this state to 
the common cause, I esteem it nevertheless my duty to this state, 
and the common cause at large, to lay before your excellency, in 
writing, the heretofore critical situation of this state, and the man- 
agement of its policy, that it may operate in your excellency’s mind 
as a barrier against the clamorous aspersions of its NUMeTOURS and 
in many instances, potent adversaries. 

It is the misfor tune of this state to join on the province of Que- 
bec and the waters of the Lake Champlain, which affords an easy 
passage for the enemy to make a descent with a formidable army 
on its frontiers, and into the neighborhood of the several states of 
New York, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts, who have sever- 
ally laid claims in part or in whole, to this state, and who have 
used every art which they could devise to divide her citizens, to 
set congress against her, and finally to overturn the government 
and share its territory among them. The repeated applications 
of this state to the congress of the United States to be admitted 
into the federal union with them, upon the liberal principles of 
paying a just proportion of the expenses of the war with Great 
Britain, have been rejected, and resolutions passed ex parte tend- 
ing to create schisms in the state, and thereby embarrass its efforts 
in raising men and money for the defense of her frontiers, and dis- 
countenancing the very existence of the state. Every article be- 
longing to the United States, even to pickaxes and spades, has 
been by continental commissaries ordered out of this state, at a 
time when she was erecting a line of forts on her frontiers. At 
the same time the state of New York evacuated the post of Skenes- 
borough for the avowed purpose of exposing this state to the ray- 
ages of the common enemy. 

The British officers in New York, being acquainted with the 


7 


public disputes between this and the claiming states, and between ~ 


congress and this state, made overtures to Gen. Allen, in a letter, 
projecting that Vermont should be a colony under the crown of 
England, endeavouring, at the same time, to draw the people of 
Vermont into their interest. The same day Gen. Allen received 
this letter (which was in August [or last of July] 1780,) he laid 
it before me and my council, who, under the critical circumstances 


of the state, advised that no answer, either oral or written, should 
be returned, and that the letter should be safely deposited till fur- 
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ther consideration, to which Gen. Allen coasented. A few months 
after, he received a second letter from the enemy, and the same 
council advised that Gen. Allen should send both letters to con- 
gress inclosed in a letter under his signature; which he did, in 
hopes that congress would admit Vermont into the Union; but 
they had not the desired effect. 

In the fall of the year 1780, the British made a descent up the 
Lake Champlain, and captured the Forts George and Anne, and 
appeared in force on the lake. This occasioned the militia of this 
state, most generally, to go forth to defend it. Thus the militia 
were encamped against the enemy near six weeks when Gen. Al- 
len received a,'flag from them, with an answer to my letter dated 
the preceding July* to Gen. Haldimand, on the subject of an ex- 
change of prisoners. The flag delivered a letter to Gen. Allen, 

from the commanding officer of the enemy, who were then at 
Crown Point,,with proposals for a truce with the state of Vermont, 
during the negotiating the exchange of prisoners. General Allen 
sent back a flag of his to the commanding officer of the British, 
agreeing to the truce, provided he would extend the same to the 
frontier postssof the state of New York, which was complied with, 
and a truce jook plaee, which lasted about three weeks. It was 
chiefly owing to the military prowess of the militia of this state, 
and the including the state of New York in the truce, that Albany 
and Schenectady did not fall a sacrifice to the ambition of the 
enemy that campaign. 

Previous to the retiring of the enemy into winter quarters, Col. 
Allen and Major Fay were commissioned to negotiate the proposed 
exchange of prisoners. They proceeded so far as to treat with the 
British commissioners on the subject of their mission, during which 
time they were interchangeably entertained with politics, which 


1'This would be admitted as strong record evidence against the theory 
on pages 62-66, but for the editor’s conviction that IRA ALLEN was the 
author of the letter to Washington of November 14,1781. The Council, 
of which Allen was a member, held a special session on that day, and the 
style of the letter is unmistakably Allen’s. Compare this letter with Al- 
len’s statement of the same events in his history, and particularly with 
Allen’s letter to colonel Lee, written on the 8th of December, 1781, and 
the defense of the East and West Unions. This must have been written 
about the same time, since it was printed at Hartford, Conn., in Janu- 
ary 1782. Striking resemblances will be found, not only in grammatical 
construction and in sentences of the letters to Washington and Lee, but 
in entire paragraphs of the Washington letter and the Defense. Ethan 
was of the commitee on the Defense, but Ethan and Ira were co-workers. 
—See post. 
26 
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they treated in an affable manner, as I have been told. But no 
cartel was settled, and the campaign ended without the effusion 
of blood. . 

The cabinet council, in the course of the succeeding winter, 
finding that the enemy in Canada were about seven thousand strong, 
and that Vermont must needs be their object the ensuing cam- 
paign, circular letters were therefore sent from the supreme ex- 
ecutive authority of this state to the-claiming states before men- 
tioned, demanding of them to relinquish their claims to this state, 
and inviting them to join in a solid union and confederation against 
the common enemy. Letters were also sent to your excellency 
and to the states of Connecticut and Rhode Island. Hach of these 
letters stated the extreme circumstances of this state, and implored 
their aid and alliance, giving them withal to understand, -that it 
was out of the power of this state, to lay in magazines, and sup- 
port a body of men, sufficient to defend this state against the force — 
of the enemy. But to these letters there has been no manner of 
answer returned. 

From all which it appeared that this state was devoted to de- 
struction by the sword of the common enemy. It appeared to be 
the more unjustifiable, that the state of Vermont should be thus 
forsook, inasmuch as her citizens struck the first offensive blow 
against British usurpation, by putting the continent in possession 
of Ticonderoga, and more than two hundred pieces of cannon; 
with Crown Point, St. Johns, and all Lake Champlain; their ex- 
ertions in defeating Gen. Carleton in his attempt to raise the seige 
of St. Johns; their assisting in penetrating Canada; their valor 
in the battles of Hubbardton, Bennington, and at the landing near 
Ticonderoga; assisting in the capture of Gen. Burgoyne; and by 
being the principal barrier against the power of the enemy in 
Canada ever since. 

That the citizens of this state have by nature an equal right to 
liberty and independency with the citizens of America in general, 
cannot be disputed. And that they have merited it from the Un- 
ited States by their exertions with them in bringing about the pres- 
ent glorious revolution, is as evident a truth as any other, which 
respects the acquired right of any community. 

Generosity, merit, and gratitude, all conspire in vindicating the 
independence of Vermont. But notwithstanding the arguments, 
which have been exhibited in sundry pamphlets in favor of Ver- 
mont, and which have been abundantly satisfactory to the impar- 
tial part of mankind, it has been in the power of her external ene- 
mies to deprive her of union, confederation, or any equal advant- 
age in defending themselves against the common enemy. 

The winter was thus spent in fruitless attempts to form allian- 
ces, but no advantages were procured in favor of this state, except 
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that Massachusetts withdrew her claim, on condition that the Un- 
ited States would concede the independence of Vermont; but that 
if they would not, they would have their snack at the south end 
of its territory. Still New York and New Hampshire are strenu- 
ously opposed to the independence of Vermont; and every strata- 
gem in their power, to divide and subdivide her citizens, are ex- 
erted, imagining that their influence in congress and the certain 
destruction, as they supposed, of the inhabitants of this state by 
the common enemy, could not fail of finally accomplishing their 
wishes. 

In this juncture of affairs, the cabinet of Vermont projected the 
extension of their claim of jurisdiction upon the states of New 
Hampshire and New York, as well to quiet some of their own in- 
ternal divisions occasioned by the machinations of those two gov- 
ernments, as to make them experience the evils of intestine broils, 
and strengthen this state against insult. The legislature, accord- 
ingly, extended their jurisdiction to the eastward of Connecticut 
river to the old Mason line, and to the westward to Hudson’s riy- 
er; but, in the articles of Union, referred the determination of 


_ the boundary lines of Vermont, and the respective claiming states, 


to the final deceision of congress, or such other tribunal as might 
be mutually agreed on by the contending governments. These 
were the principal political movements of the last winter. 

The last campaign opening with a gloomy aspect to discerning 
citizens of this state, being destitute of adequate resources, aud 
without any alliance, and from its local situation to Canada, ob- 


_ liged to encounter the whole force of that province, or give up its 


‘claim to independence and run away, Vermont being thus driven 


to desperation by the injustice of those who should have been her 
friends, was obliged to adopt policy in the room of power. And 


‘on the first day of May last, Col. Ira Allen was sent to Canada to 


further negotiate the business of the exchange of prisoners, who 
agreed on a time, place, and other particulars relating to an ex- 
change. While he was transacting that business, he was treated 


with great politeness and entertained with political matters, which 


necessity obliged him to humor, in that easy manner that might 
save the interest of this state in its extreme critical situation, and 
that its consequences might not be injurious to the United States. 
The plan succeeded, the frontiers of this state were not invaded ; 


and Lord George Germaine’s letter wrought upon congress and 


1As Vermont utterly refused to submit the question of her independ- 
ence to congress, she really had nothing to submit, under the resolu- 
tion of Oct. 2, 1779, until the East and West Unions had been effected. 
By these, questions of boundary were created, which Vermont was wil- 
ling to refer to congress, 
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procured that from them, which the public virtue of this people 


could not. 
In the month of July last, Maj. Joseph Fay was sent to the Brit- 
ish shipping, on Lake Champlain, who completed an exchange of 


a number of prisoners, who were delivered at Skenesborough in — 


September last; at which time and place Col. Allen and Maj. Fay 
had a conference with the British commissioners. And no dam- 


age, as yet, had accrued to this, or the United States from this ~ 


quarter. And in the month of October last,.the enemy appeared 
in force at Crown Point, and Ticonderoga; but were manceuyred 
out of their expedition, and are returned into Winter quarters in 
Canada, with great safety, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, ‘1 will put my hook in their nose and turn 
them back by the way which they came, and they shall not come 
into this city (alias Vermont) saith the Lord.’ 

It remains that I congratulate your excellency, and participate 
with you in the joy of your capturing the haughty Cornwallis and 
his army; and assure your excellency that there are no gentle- 
men in America, who enjoy the glorious victory more than the gen- 
tlemen of this state,and him who has the honor to subscribe him- 
self your excellency’s devoted and 

Most humble servant, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN. 


Governor Chittenden to General Stark. 


ARLINGTON, November 14th, 1781. 
Dear General: — Your kind favor of the 5th inst. was received 


on the 10th, but through the extreme hurry of business, and for 


want of a proper conveyance, I have neglected to answer till now. 

The particular account you have requested me to send you in 
regard to the slain sergeant of the Vermont militia, and the re- 
turn of the party with him, who were discharged by the British 


officer commanding, I have thought it my duty to transmit to his’ 


excellency, general Washington, together with every other public 
movement in this vicinity, that in any manner relates to the wel- 
fare of the independent states of America. This I doubt‘not will 
be satisfactory. 

I take this opportunity to return my thanks for the honor done 
this state, by your directing the discharge of the fourteenth can- 
non, on your late, public day of rejoicing, occasioned by the cap- 
ture of lord Cornwallis and his army. A like day will probably 
be observed in this state on the same occasion. 

I am, dear general, 
. Your most obedient, humble servant, ; 
. Brigadier-general Stark. , THos. CHITTENDEN. 


< 
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Proceedings of the Legislature of New York. 


Noy. 15-19. The Senate and Assembly of New York adopted 
a series of resolutions, setting forth elaborately the claim of New 
York to Vermont, and the pledges and obligations to New York 
of Congress ; and further and specially complaining that Vermont 
_had not only rebelled against the authority of New York within 
the territory originally claimed, but, in contempt of Congress, 
had set up jurisdiction over a part of the ancient limits of New 
York. The document entire may be found in Vermont State 
Papers, pages 163-166. The following is the part relating par- 
ticularly to the then policy of Vermont: : 


The revolted inhabitants of the said district having arbitrarily 
erected themselves into a separate and independent state, unrecog-- 
nized as such, until this day, by this. state, or the other United 
States, and, having framed a government, they have passed laws, 
granted lands, and exercised civil and military authority over the 
persons and property of those inhabitants, who profess themselves 
to be subjects of this state, in manifest subversion of the right of 
sovereignty and property of this state, and in direct contempt and 
infringement of several acts of Congress: that, although they had 
contented themselves with the exercise of jurisdiction principally 
up to a line running nearly parallel to Hudson’s river, at twenty 

- miles distant therefrom, until the month of June last: yet, at that 
time, notwithstanding the censure and prohibition of Congress, 
and in contempt of their recommendatian and authority, by an act 
of their usurped government, they extended a jurisdictional claim 
over all the lands situate north of the north line of the state of 
Massachusetts, and extending the same to Hudson’s river, then 
east of the centre of the deepest channel of said river, to the head 
thereof, from thence east of a north line, being extended to lati- 
itude forty five degrees, and south of the same line, including all 
the lands and waters to the place where the said pretended state 
then assumed to exercise jurisdiction ; inserting, at the same time, 
in theirssaid said act, a clause not to exercise jurisdiction within 
their jurisdictional claims, for the time being: that, of all these 
matters Congress have been fully apprised, and though repeatedly 
solicited thereto, by the delegates of this state, have not, hitherto, 
made any decision and determination of the said controversy, ac- 

“cording to equity, as by their said act of the twenty-fourth day of 
September, one thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine, they 

- pledged themselves, and by the law of this state they were author- 
ised to do: that, to put an end to this delay, so injurious to the 
jurisdiction of this state, so subversive of its interests, peace and 
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policy, so promotive of a repetition of those violent acts of ieee 
civil and military authority, which, in the judgment of Congress, 
declared in their resolution of the second of October, one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty, were highly unwarrantable and subver- 
sive of the peace and welfare of the United States, and from which 
they require the people inhabiting the said grants to desist, until 
the decision and determination of Congress in the premises, they 
have actually presumed to exercise sovereign authority and juris- 
diction, to the full extent of their said jurisdictional claim, by ap- 
pointing civil and military officers, making levies of men and 
money, rescuing delinquents from the hands of justice of this state, 
at the expense of the blood and the loss of the life of one of the 
subjects of this state, in the execution of his lawful duty, and for- 
bidding the officers of justice of this state to execute their offices, 
as appears from the papers attendant on his Hxcellency the 
Governor’s speech, and other due information ; that, among these, 
to shew the actual,exercise of jurisdiction by the usurped govern- 
ment of the said grants, by the stile and title of the state of Vermont, 
_ over the territory contained within the said jurisdictional claim, 
is the copy of a certain proclamation, bearing date the eighteenth 
day of July, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-one, purport- 
ing to be under thé seal of the said pretended state, signed by 
Thomas Chittenden, who stiles himself their governor, which, 
after divers falsities and absurdities therein contained, asserts that. 
commissions, both civil and military, had then been lately issued 
by the supreme authority of the said pretended state, to persons 
chosen agreeably to the laws and customs thereof, in the several 
districts and corporations within the limits of the above mentioned 
western or jurisdictional claim; strictly requires, charges and 
commands all persons, of whatsoever quality or denomination, re- 
siding within the said western claim of jurisdiction, to take due no- 
tice of the laws and orders of the said pretended state, and to goy- 
ern themselves accordingly, on pain of incurring the penalties 
therein contained ; and strictly requires, charges and commands 
all magistrates, justices of the peace, sheriffs, constables, and all 
other civil and all military officers, to be active and vigilant in 
executing the laws aforesaid, without partiality. 

Resolved, That the Legislature of this state is greatly alarmed 
at the evident intention of Congress, from political expedience, as 
it is expressed ina letter from his Excellency the President of 
Congress, to his Excellency the Governor of this state, of the 8th 
_of August last, and as is evinced in their acts of the Tth and 20th 
of the same month, enclosed therein, to establish an arbitrary 
boundary, whereby to exclude out of this state the greatest part 
of territory described in the second resolution above mentioned, 
belonging, most unquestionably, to this state, as part, parcel and ; 
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member thereof, and to erect such dismemberment, possessed by 
the revolted subjects of this state, into an independent state, and, 
as such, to admit them into the foederal union of these United 
States; especially as the two last mentioned acts seem to express 
the sense of Congress, that the territories of this state, by the ar- 
ticles of confederation are, and, as in fact and truth they are, by 
the second and third articles thereof, guaranteed, and still more 
especially, as by a proviso in the ninth article, it is provided that 
no state shall be deprived of territory for the benefit of the United 
States. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Legislature, that Congress 
have not any authority, by the articles of confederation, in any wise, 
to intermeddle with the former territorial extent of jurisdiction or 
property of either of these United States, except in cases of dis- 
putes concerning the same, between two or more states in the 
union, nor to admit into the union, even any British colony, except 
Canada, without the consent of nine states, nor any other state 
whatsoever, nor, above all, to create a new state, by dismember- 

ing one of the thirteen United States, without their universal 
consent. 

Resolved, That in case of any attempt by Congress to carry 
into execution their said acts of the seventh and twentieth of Au- 
gust last, this Legislature, with all due deference to Congress, are 
bound, in duty to their constituents, to declare the same an as- 
sumption of power, in the face of the said act of submission of 
this state, and against the clear letter and spirit of the second, 
third, ninth and eleventh articles of the confederation, and a man- 
ifest infraction of the same; and do, therefore, hereby solemnly 
protest against the same. ' 


H.— Gen. Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton. 


(Copy. ) QuEBEC, November 15th, 1781. 
Sir :—I have requested Capt. Inglis, commander of H. M. ship 
Pandora (on a cruise to the southward), to deliver to Your Ex- 
‘cellency this dispatch. By the Garland Frigate I had the honor 
of communicating to you at large my transactions with the people 
of Vermont. I hope the safe arrival of that dispatch has made 
duplicates unnecessary, as I have not time at present to prepare 
them ; but lest a misfortune should have happened to the Garland, 
I herewith send a duplicate of my letter dated 1st of October, 
which will give Your Excellency a general idea of the situation 
of the Vermont affair and of my intentions at that time which are 
at present in execution, but which I am sorry to find must have 
been expected by Vermont from Lord G. Germaine’s letter No. 
17, to your Excellency of the 7th of last February, which by 
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some strange fatality fell into the enemy’s hands. It is easy to 
imagine the advantage that might be taken of this circumstance by 
an artful people who are acquainted from such good authority with 
the consequence of which they are considered in the political scale. 

Enclosed are extracts, &c., lately received faom my agents for 
that business. By these you will perceive they have not found 


the minds of the people sufficiently prepared to receive the Proc-— 


lamation eventually to be issued, though no change has appeared 
in the favorable dispositions of the leading men who profess their 
wishes for a re-union. The interests of these people so much de- 
pend upon the turn affairs will take in the Chesapeake, the state 
of which I have not the least knowledge of, except by rebel pa- 
pers which accidentally fell into my hands, that until they are 
decided it cannot be expected they will, however well disposed, 
ultimately declare themselves, should that event prove favorable, 
but not till then. I have reason to expect from the train in which 


things are, that Vermont will decide for and take an active part — 


with Government, which will open a field for future considera- 


tion; but if unfortunately the contrary should happen, adieu to ~ 


all hopes of negotiation, for the populace, already enthusiastic, 
will never be gained by persuasion. The season being so far ad- 
vanced, I every day look for the return of the detachments from 
the frontiers. My anxiety to learn the situation of affairs to the 
southward induced me to dispatch a messenger to your Excellency 
overland. He left this yesterday, and will I hope arrive safe. I 
shall anxiously wait his return, tho’ I have every day hopes of 
being honored with a dispatch from your Excellency. I have 
lately had the mortification to learn that the principal channels I 
have used to convey dispatches and procure intelligence are almost 
entirely broken up, in so much that whole settlements have been 
removed ata time across the N. River, owing to the imprudence 


of recruiting parties of the corps of loyalists, and discoveries by : 


emissaries, and the desertion of rebel prisoners enlarged upon 
parole. This will make our intercourse still less frequent than it 
‘is, and I have to request your Excellency, should you haye any 
matter of import to communicate to me, that you will send dupli- 
cates by way of Niagara, or to strike upon Carleton Island, for 
tho’ more tedious, it is at present the most certain route. — 

Herewith enclosed a duplicate of a cypher which I had the 
honor to propose to your Excellency by the Garland Frigate. 

The trade fleet and victualling transports, under convoy of the 
Dedalus, Brune, and Hind Frigates, sailed from hence the 2oth 
ulto. and have been put back twice by adverse winds to the Island 
of Bie, where they now are. 

(Signed ) FREDERICK HALDIMAND. — 

Sir Henry Clinton. . 
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Indorsed: ‘‘ Copy General Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton, 
Quebec, 15th November, 1781.” 648.” 


General Stark, at Saratoga, to Major-General Heath. — [ Abstract 
and extracts. ] 


November 29. No wood to be had without going one mile and a 
half for it. Materials for clothing are to be sent, but “ there is 
but one tailor in the New Hampshire line, and he a drunken ras- 
eal, that could hardly be compelled to make three coats in a win- 
ter.” Cannot find a man in the district who knows where forage 
is to be obtained for horses. ‘I cannot sufficiently admire the 


Magnanimous conduct of our soldiers. They certainly put knight 


errantry out of countenance; and all those whimsical tales, which 
are generally supposed to have existed nowhere but in the brains 


~ of chimerical authors, seem realized in them. But I fear that 


this virtue will not last forever; and, indeed, it is my opinion that 
nothing but their too wretched situation prevents an insurrection.” 
He desired leave of absence to visit New Hampshire.* 


Collisions in the East and West Unions. 


si. During the month of December, civil war was threat- 
December. Cned in both the Kast and West Unions, and actual col- 
lisions occurred in the latter, growing out of the seizure 

of lieutenant-colonel Fairbanks by New Yorkers. The con- 
temperaneous action in both sections for a time seriously impressed 
the governor and council with a suspicion that there had been an 
agreement between New Hampshire and New York against Ver- 
mont ;* nevertheless, measures were promptly taken to maintain 


- the jurisdiction and authority of the state in both quarters. 


December 4. Colonel J. Van Rensselaer, at St. Coick, wrote 
to general Gansevoort that he [Van Rensselaer] had been taken 
prisoner by adherents to Vermont in the West Union, and carried 
to Bennington, with others, who were treated with contempt on 
the way “by a body of ruffians;” but they were treated by the 
authorities of Vermont like gentlemen, and discharged, and told 
they might go home about their business. On the 3d another 


gentleman had been in like manner arrested, but had been res- 


‘Memoir of Stark, 293. * Vt. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 443. 
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cued while on the way to Benningtov. The colonel intended to 
defend himself and the authority of New York.' 


December 8. General Stark directed colonel Yates not to begin 
hostilities with the Vermonters, but to stand on the defensive till 
reinforced.” 


Colonel Ira Allen to Colonel Thomas Lee? 


SuNDERLAND, December 8th, 1781. 

Dear Sir:—I have to inform you that the legislature of New 
York, at their late session, have revived their claim to the west 
bank of Connecticut river. They have remonstrated against the 
resolutions of congress of the 7th and 20th of August last, which 
virtually invite this state into the confederacy of the United States. 
In fine, their procedures will most probably for the present bar 
congress from any further proceedings. When this state are left 
to vindicate their rights to independence against all the machina- 
tions of their old adversary, every measure is taken to divide and 
sub-divide the citizens of our western territory, to which this state 
have pledged their faith to support, and which the impai tial world 
will justify this state in, when they consider the former proceedings 
of the government of New York against this people, and the reso- 
lutions above referred to. 

It is further to be observed, that if this state are left to support 
themselves against various powers, the more numerous her citizens 
are the better; and other advantages which are very important 
will arise to this state by holding the western territory, which is 
clearly in the power of this state to support ; yet it may be neces- 
sary, in order to convince the government of New York that this 
state will support her jurisdiction, and to suppress some internal 
divisions to the westward, that a body of the militia should make 
a move to the west, which would doubtless answer similar pur- 
poses as the tour into Cumberland County did. Should anything 


1Qlinton Papers, No. 4161. Colonel Van Rensselaer had been in his 
turn arrested by reason of his seizure of lieutenant-colonel Fairbanks. 

2 Clinton Papers, No. 4206. * Ms. Record of Board of War, 27. 

‘The editor is not aware of any “tour” into Cumberland county pre- 
vious to Ira Allen’s and Isaac Tichenor’s in 1782. April 25, 1781, the 
governor and council sent “four persons to take a tour into the new ter- 
ritory lately claimed by the state of Vermont, adjoining to and lying east 
of Hudson’s river, to learn the sense of the people relative to joining this” 
state.” It is possible that agents were also sent at that time into Cum- 
berland county, or that Allen really alluded to this tour to the western — 
territory. — Council Journal, 1781 to 1784, 4. ef 
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of that kind be necessary, it is expected by the governor, general 
Safford, and others who were in council last evening, that you will 
furnish such proportion of your regiment as shall be necessary. 
There are other cogent reasons that at this time cannot be inserted 
in this letter. 

It is expected by those in council [last] evening, that you con- 
sult your officers and soldiers on this subject, and make these 
matters familiar to them. 

I am, Sir, with due respect, 
Your humble servant, 

Col. Thos. Lee. TrA ALLEN. 


Gov. Clinton to Brig. Gens. Van Rensselaer and Gansevoort.— 
[ Extracts. ] 
Dec. 11. Having enclosed papers already noted, gov. Clinton 
wrote : 
I have therefore to request that you will, on his [Gansevoort’s] 


application, afford him such aid from your brigade as shall be nec- 
essary for quelling the insurrection and apprehending the offenders. 


On the same day goy. Clinton wrote to Gen. Gansevoort : 


I perfectly approve of your conduct [in resisting the pretended 
anthority of Vermont], and have only to add that should the 
force already detached prove insufficient, you will make such ad- 
ditions to it as to make it effectual. 


Dec. 12. No. 4216 of the Clinton Papers is an affidavit by 
Bezaleel Phelps, that he had been admitted into the council of 
gen. Safford, Moses Robinson, and others, at Bennington, and the 
result was a determination to disperse the New York party under 

Col. Yates, by taking their lives or making them prisoners. Had 
seen writs for apprehending Cols. Yates and Van Rensselaer and 
others, and punish them by Vermont laws. 

On the same day, colonel Yates, at St. Coick, wrote to general 
Gansevoort that the Vermonters appeared desperate. He had 
only about eighty men, the ‘“ insurrectionists’? one hundred and 
forty-six, and he wanted aid with speed. He thought the Ver- 
monters would only make a great show and encourage the others. 
The rioters taken by him were secured ina block-house. He 
wanted a field-piece and artillerymen for defense.* 


1 Clinton Papers, Nos, 4213 and 4217. * Same, No. 4219, 
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General Stark to Major-General Heath.— [ Extract. ]? 


SaratoGga, 12th December, 1731; 
T have sent to Bennington to gain the particulars of a riot raised 
some time ago, and which still continues at St. Coicks. The 
particulars are as follows: Men, under the direction of a captain 
Abbott, assaulted a public house at Hoosac, seized upon colonel 
Rensselaer and some others, who considered themselves under the 
government of New York, and abused them in a most outrageous 
manner ; after which they carried them to Bennington, and called 
upon the magistrates acting under the authority of Vermont for 
warrants to arrest them in (as they term it) a legal manner; but, 
upon the magistrates refusing to interfere in the matter, they were 
dismissed. Rensselaer, upon his liberation, represented the matter 
to general Gansevoort, and invited his neighbors to joi him and 
protect him from a second abuse, with which he was severely 
threatened. Gansevoort approved his conduct, and ordered the ~ 
militia on both sides the North river above Albany to join them. 
Those persons called Vermonters discovered the motions of the 
Yorkers, and immediately collected their forces within half a mile 
of the quarters of the Yorkers, and in this position the two de- 
tachments have continued nearly a week. Yesterday, about twelve 
o’clock, the Yorkers were about two hundred strong, and the Ver- 
monters about two hundred do. What I mean by Vermonters is 
those acting under Vermont within the twenty-mile line; for I 
cannot learn that any have joined them belonging to old Vermont. 


The last statement was true. Ira Allen stated that the force, — 
arrayed at this time against the New York force, was ‘ the mili- 
tia of the [West] Union” collected by col. Abbott. Gov. Chit- 
tenden had endeavored in writing to reconcile both parties, and 
had sent gen. Safford and col. Walbridge, who succeeded in qui- © 
eting the parties somewhat, but could not effect any accommoda- 
tion. Ira Allen was then sent. He counseled col. Abbott to ~ 
avoid rash measures, and then visited Gansevoort and his officers. 
He endeavored to settle the controversy by observing that the 
measures adopted by New York had compelled Vermont to extend 
her jurisdictional claims, but that in time of peace the dispute 
might be adjusted. Gen. Gansevoort said he was much opposed — 
to civil war, but it was the duty of New York to protect those — 
who owed and professed allegiance to New York. Allen replied — 


1 Memoir of Stark, 296. 


. 
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that Vermont had an equal right to protect those who acknowl- 
edged her jurisdiction ; but it was advisable to use lenient meas- 
ures on both sides, till Congress should have settled the boundary 
between the states—thus preventing the horrors of civil war when 
the common cause required all to be united against Great Britain. 
Gansevoort would not consent to withdraw his force from the 
West Union. Col. Allen then returned to gov. Chittenden and 
advised the sending of a force sufficient (by overawing the New 
Yorkers) to restore tranquility without bloodshed. ‘ The plan,” 


said Allen, “ was adopted; and while the governor was making 


out his orders, directing col. Allen, with a detachment of militia, 
to prosecute said plan, an express arrived from William Page, 
esq., [of Charlestown, now in N. H.,] sheriff of the county of 
Washington, announcing the prospects of hostilities in the East 
Union, from New Hampshire.’” 


The letter of sheriff Page was written on the 9th of December, 


_ and received by governor Chittenden on the 14th. Colonel Enoch 


Hale, sheriff of Cheshire county, had been ordered by president 
Weare, of New Hampshire, to enforce the authority of that state 


-in Washington county. William Page, sheriff by the authority 


of Vermont, arrested colonel Hale and commmitted him to jail in 
Charlestown, from which the following letter was sent: 


Colonel Hnoch Hale to Mesheck Weare.? 


CHARLESTOWN Goa, December 12th, 1781. 
I have to inform your honors that I wait the pleasure of the 
honorable Committee of Safety, whom, I trust, well know my situ- 


ation. Sir, [have given bonds for the liberty of the yard, but 


could not give bonds to appear at an unknown court, for the honor 


* Vt. Hist. Ooll., Vol. 1, 442, 443. 
*From Ms. Archives of New Hampshire, published in the Burlington 
Free Press and Times, March 4, 1871. The following memoranda are in 


Ethan Allen Papers, 376: “ Proceedings with colonel Hale, order of the 


Committee of Safety, New Hampshire. Proceedings General Court New 
Hampshire, respecting Coarsive movements, &c. December and Janu- 
ary 1781.” [December 1781, January 1782.] Colonel Hale was doubly 
unfortunate : Vol. vuir of the Stevens Papers contained a letter from him 
[1782] in which he stated he had been taken prisoner by women, and taken 
to Walpole ! 
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of the state that sent me to this place. However, 1 was prevented: 
doing the business that I was sent upon, yet I found the people to 


be much disappointed when they see that I refused to recognize - 


[Vermont,] and said that it would immediately bring on a quar- 
rel; and many said they never would take up arms for the sake 
of jurisdiction, and could only wish to know the pleasure of Con- 
gress on the matter, which I think has been much kept from them 
by designing persons. 

Sir, even those that are leading in the insurrection were panie- 
struck on hearing that two thousand men was on their march, but 
have since been much encouraged by hearing that the state of 
New Hampshire did not know what to do with them. 

Sir, I think now is the time to put-the laws in execution, more 
especially the state ones. 


Sir, the wisdom of the honorable Committee is sufficient to dis 


rect them. I am, Sir, with much respect, 
Your honor’s most obedient, humble servant, 
Enoch HALE. 
Honorable Mesheck Weare, Esq., President, ae 


Letter and Orders of Gov. Chittenden to Maj. Gen. Elisha Paw : 


ARLINGTON, 14th December, 1781. 
Str :—I have received dispatches from William Page, Esq., 
Sheriff of Washington County, which give me to understand that 
there is a high probability that the government of New Hampshire 
are about taking coercive measures to compel the peaceable citi- 
zens of this state to submit to the laws and authority of New 


Hampshire. ‘The sheriff further desires my special orders in mat- _ 


ters relating to the premises, and as my remote situation renders 
it impracticable that I should have the knowledge of the particu- 
lar occurrences which may take place should such an attempt be 
made [by] New Hampshire, therefore I can only give you several 
orders in the matter, viz: provided that New Hampshire reject 
the proposals of the Legislature of this state and insist upon hos- 


tile measures, you are hereby directed to call on such of the mem- 


bers of the Council and the generals Fletcher and Olcott, and 
such of the field officers of the militia on the east side of the 
mountain as you may think proper, and after having consulted 
matters, if need be, you are directed to call on any or all the mili- 
tia of this state to the eastward of the range of Green Mountains 
to your assistance, and to assist the sheriff in carrying into execu- 
tion the laws of this state, and to defend its citizens against any 


insult ; and provided New Hampshire makes an attack with an 


1From Mi Ss. Ar chives of N. H., published in the Bur lington Free Press — 


and Times, March 4, 1871. 
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armed force, you are hereby ordered to repel force by force ; and 
in the meantime you will use every means in your power consistent 
with the peace, happiness, or dignity of this state, to prevent the 
effusion of human blood, which at this time might be more or less 
injurious to the common cause of America, as well as attended 
with many other serious considerations, and which I pray God 
may never take place. Iam, sir, 
Your ob’t and humble sery’t, 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN, Capt. General. 

Elisha Payne, Esq., Major-General. 

N. Bb. Provided a force from New Hampshire precipitate any 
measure, you must act with that expedition which their manceu- 
vers may require, with such counsel as you can in haste collect. 

Pes 
A true copy. 
Attest, WILLIAM Pace, Sheriff. 


General Stark to Colonel Yates. 


HEADQUARTERS, Saratoga, 14th December, 1781. 

Sir :— Upon anxiously examining the nature of the disputes 
between New York and Vermont, 1 am of opinion that violent 
measures at present would be attended with very evil consequences. 
If, therefore, colonel Rensselaer can be assured of protection of 
his person and property, together with positive assurances that his 
adherents shall remain in peaceable and quiet possession of their 
estates, and that their persons shall be preserved from indignities 
and insults until congress shall determine the jurisdictional boun-. 


- daries — till then, I say, I should think hostilities very dangerous. 


_ Now, Sir, considering the inconveniences of keeping men in the 
field at this season of the year, I imagine, if the above mentioned 
preliminaries are agreed to and ratified by responsible men on the 
part of Vermont, it would be prudent for you to withdraw your 
men; but if your orders are to continue in your present station, 
you must obey. In that case, it would be advisable to apply to 


general Gansevoort, or the officer who gave the orders, that they 


might be remanded. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
JOHN STARK. 


Gen. Stark to Meshech Ware.? 


SaratoGa, 14th December, 1781. 
Dear Str :—Notwithstanding my letters to you seem to be treat- 
ed with silent contempt, yet, when any thing intervenes where I 


* Memoir of Stark, 300. * Same, 301. 
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think my country or the state of New Hampshire in a particular _ 
manner deeply interested, I conceive it my duty, apart from com- 
mon politeness, to inform you of it. Such I deem the late riotous 
conduct of the state of Vermont, in extending their pretended 
claim to the westward, and threatening to support it by a military 
force ; and, indeed, those within the twenty-mile line are actually 
in arms, in open defiance and violation of the rules of Congress ; 
and are actually opposing themselves to the troops raised by the 
state of New York to put their laws and constitution into execu- 
tion. Two detachments, one acting under the authority of Ver- 
mont, and the other under officers owing allegiance to the state of 
New York, are assembled now at St. Coick, in opposition. For 
further particulars I refer you to Capt. Fogg, who will have the 
honor of delivering this. 

I have been favored with a perusal of the proceedings of the 
legislature of Vermont state, on the subject of their being receiy- 
ed into the union of the United States, and find that they have not 
only rejected the resolutions of Congress, but in reality have dis- 
avowed their authority ; and | farther perceive that, in their great 
wisdom, they have thought proper to appoint a committee to de- 
termine whether New Hampshire shall exercise jurisdiction to 
Connecticut river or not. This proceeding appears too weak and 
frivolous. For men of sense to suppose that New Hampshire 
would ever consent to an indignity so flagrant, and an abuse so 
pointed as this seems to be, is what I own surprises me. How- 
ever, [ hope, and indeed have no doubt, that New Hampshire will 
be more politic than to take notice of this daring insolence. What 
I mean by notice is, to think of treating with them upon this or 
any other subject until Congress shall come to a final determina- 
tion with respect to these people. 

I am, sir, with high respect, 
Your most obedient serv’t, 
JOHN STARK. 


Gov. Chittenden to Gen. Stark. 


ARLINGTON, December 15, 1781. 
Dear Sir :—I have consulted my council on the perplexed situ- 
ation of this state, and have resolved to call the legislature there- 
of to meet at Bennington, as soon as may be ; at which time they _ 
will doubtless consult such measures as may tend to the peace and 
tranquility of this state and the United States. 


? Memoir of Stark, 302. No reply from Stark to this letter is to be 
found in the Memoirs of Stark, but No. 4269 of the Clinton Papers covers — 
several letters of this period, and among them are two from Gen. Stark, — 
urging peace and proposing terms. 
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In the mean time I earnestly request that you write to the offi- 
cers of New York, that are daily making depredations to the 
west, to suspend any farther operations of that kind until the 
assembly meet; and that, if they do not comply, you will not in- 
terfere with your troops. And I do assure you that if they com- 
ply with said request, and liberate the prisoners they have taken, 
L will suspend the exercise of jurisdiction or law over any person 
or persons who profess themselves subjects of New York, during 
that time. Iam, sir, with sentiments of esteem, your most obed’t 
and most hbl. serv’t, THOMAS CHITTENDEN. 


Col. John Abbott to Lieut. Col. Henry Van Rensselaer. 


Dec. 16. Sir:—TI have this minute received orders from my 
superior which delay me from holding any further treaty with you 
— therefore I shall not meet you at time and place appointed. I 
shall not admit of three or four of your men coming into my 
camp to bring one letter, as they have done heretofore. 

I am, sir, your humble serv’t, JoHn ApBort, Colonel. 
Dec. 16, 1781. 
Lt. Col. Henry V. Rensselaer. 


Dec. 17. Col. H. Van Rensselaer wrote to Gen. Safford, as 
appears from the following reply, written by the officer in com- 
mand of the Vermont party: 


Col. Hb’r Walbridge to Col. H. Van Rensselaer.’ 


Maptetown, 17 Dec’r, 1781. 

Sir :— Yours of this day to gen. Safford has been duly consid- 
ered, and as you are pleased to say that you are not authorized to 
treat with any but subjects of the state of New York, it is imag- 
ined there is none such opposed to you. Those in opposition to 
the authority of New York, now in arms,—inhabitants of this 
territory claimed by your state, who profess to owe allegiance to 
Vermont, —now propose for your consideration, and request your 
immediate answer, viz.: 

1. That you release all the prisoners who are in your custody, 
belonging to the claims [territory] in dispute. 

2. ‘That you make good all damages sustained by individuals 
by the troops under your command. 

3. That all those inhabiting said territory respectively, pro- 
fessing to owe allegiance to New York and Vermont, shall rest 
quiet and unmolested in their persons and properties until the dis- 


* Clinton Papers, No. 422 ? Same, No. 4230. 
28 
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pute shall finally be adjusted by congress, or such other tribunal 
as shall be mutually agreed on by the contending powers. 
Tam, &e., 
K. WALBRIDGE, Col. in command. 
Col. Henry Van Rensselaer. . 


The overpowering force from ‘old Vermont,” suggested by 
Ira Allen, was now approaching, and gen. Gansevoort had learned 
that fact. 


Gen. Gansevoort to Col. Walbridge. — [ Abstract. ]? 


Dec. 18. In pursuance of a law of New York, he had been 
detached with a part of his brigade to suppress an insurrection of 
some of the inhabitants of Schaticook and Hoosac; that he had 
come to aid the sheriff of the county to apprehend the insurgents ; 
and was informed that a‘large body of troops from the Grants 
were marching in force, with artillery ; but before he proceeded 
any further, he wished to be informed what was the object of their 
movements into the interior parts of New York, and by what au- 
thority. 


Col. Walbridge, at Bennington, to Gen. Gansevoort.—[ Abstract. ]* 


Dec. 19. The object of the movement from Vermont was to 
protect those of the inhabitants who, in consequence of the union, 
preferred allegiance to the state of Vermont. If the New York 
forces will release prisoners and cease to exercise jurisdiction 
over men claiming to be under Vermont, that state will cease to 
do the same over men professing allegiance to New York. He 
wished conciliatory methods might be adopted, but if those per- 
sons who professed to be citizens of Vermont should be impris- 
oned and their property destroyed, he was not to be held answer- 
able for the consequences. 


It will be observed that though Col. Walbridge twice proposed 
terms in the conciliatory spirit of gov. Chittenden’s letter to Stark 
of the 15th—terms that would have restored peace without dis- 
honor to either party or prejudice to their rights,—Gen. Ganse- 
voort neither responded in the like spirit, nor remained on the 
field to assert the authority of New York. Of his retreat, and 


* Williams, Vol. 11, 224. Ira Allen, in Vt. His. Coll., Vol. 1, 443. Clin= 
ton Papers, No. 4238, 

* Williams, Vol. 11., 224. Tra Allen in Vt. His. Ooll., Vol. 1., 444. Olin- 
ton Papers, No. 4246. : 
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the end of the quasi war, a New York author has given the fol- 
lowing account : 


On the 16th (Dec.) gen. Gansevoort took the field himself, re- 
pairing in the first instance to the head-quarters of gen. Stark at 
Saratoga, in order to obtain a detaehment of troops and field- 
pieces. But the troops of Stark were too naked to move from 
their quarters ; and it was thought improper for him to interfere 
without an order from gen. Heath. Gansevoort then crossed over 
to the east side of the river, in order to place himself at the head 
of such militia as he could muster in Schaghticoke and Hoosick ; 
but was soon met by col. Yates in full retreat from the house of 
col. John Van Rensselaer. He had been able to raise bnt eighty 
men of col. John Van Rensselaer’s regiment to put down the in- 
surgents ; and on arriving at San Coick he discovered a force 
of five hundred men advancing from the Grants to the assistance 
of the rebels. Gansevoort retired five miles further, in order to 
find comfortable quarters for his men, and then attempted, but 
without success, to open a correspondence with the leaders of the 
insurgents. Calls had been made upon four regiments, viz: those 
of col. Yates, and Henry K. Van Rensselaer, as before stated, 
and upon col. Van Vechten, and major Taylor. But from the 
whole no greater force than eighty men could be raised. Of col. 
Van Vechten’s regiment, only himself, a few officers and one pri- 
vate could be brought into the field. Under these discouraging 
circumstances, the general was compelled to relinquish the expe- 
dition, and the insurgents remained the victors, to the no small 
terror of those of the inhabitants who were well disposed [to New 
York] inasmuch as they were apprehensive of being taken prison- 
ers and carried away, as had been the case with others, should 
they refuse taking the oath of allegiance to the government of 
Vermont.” 


1This seems to ignore Gansevyoort’s letter to Walbridge of the 18th, 
and Walbridge’s reply of the 19th of December. : 

2Wm. L. Stone’s Life of Brant, Vol. 11, 205-207. Harly History, 379-380. 
Tra Allen, in Vt. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 444. It is remarkable that Hthan 
Allen is no where named in connection with the promised fight with New 
York. Nobody, certainly, could have entered into that business with a 
sharper appetite ; and HE WAS THERE. In his account against the state, 
settled in 1785, and recorded in Ethan Allen Papers, 407-408, are the fol- 
lowing items : 
“To my attending on the Militia at the Siege of Vallumcock the 


aor Deer, 1761... sc bw ea es sents nets ee eenetes ees 1£ 10s. 
To Cash paid for my Expenses and for the Militia at the same " 
RTM tg eA ig yh ae We choral, a 3,< y's SoumAe s PAR H Wales ® Pet & 2s,’ 
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Dec. 17. In congress, a letter from president Weare of New 


Hampshire, dated Dec. 4, 1781, containing information as to the 
trouble with Vermont, was read and referred to a committee of 
five delegates, of whom Mr. [Daniel] Carroll of Maryland was 
chairman.’ 


About the same time, papers on the trouble in the West Union 
were also referred. Jan. 7, 1782, this committee reported, and 
after debate the matter was referred on the 14th to another com- 
mittee, which reported on the 25th, and on the 28th the same mat- 
ters were referred to a committee of one delegate from each state. 


Samuel Livermore, in Congress, to President Weare.’ 


PuitapA, Decr. 18th, 1781. 
Dear Sir :—I received yours of the 4th instant, with the pa- 
pers inclosed, which I this day laid before Congress (except those 
which contain the manceuvers of Vermont assembly at Charles- 
town, which Congress were already possessed of). Congress ap- 
pointed a committee of five to take them into consideration and 
report. Every member of Congress but one appeared in our 
favour and against Vermont, as far as I could judge. Neverthe- 
less I do not pretend to predict the measures that will be taken. 
The labouring oar 1 think is on Congress to support their own 
honor, dignity and authority. 1 wish to keep it so. I shall far- 
ther advise of what may turn up. 
Tam, with great esteem, 
Your most ob’t servant, 
SAMUEL LIVERMORE. 
Hon. President Weare. 


President Wheelock is here, and professes to have no hand in ~ 


politics, but is trying to get contributions for his Indian school, &e. 
The resolutions of Vermont were brought to Philadelphia last 


week by one Mr. Brunson, a councillor, as I understand, of that — 


State. 


On the 20th of Dec. judges Morris and Yates of New York 
sent to gov. Clinton affidavits of Jéhn Edgar and David Abeel, 
charging Vermonters with treason, and on the 24th the governor 


1 Harly History, 384. 
2From Ms. Archives of N. H., published in Burlington Free Press & 
Times, March 4, 1871. 
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informed the New York delegates in Congress thereof, and sent 
Edgar himself for further explanations.* 


When gov. Chittenden determined to send Vermont militia to 
the aid of their friends in the West Union, col. Iva Allen was 
designated for the command; but on receiving intelligence of a 
threatening ‘character from the Hast Union, the command in the 
West was assigned to col. Walbridge, and Ira Allen was appoint- 
ed by the governor and council to proceed immediately to thy gen- 
eral court of New Hampshire, at Exeter, with full powers to con- 
cert measures for an amicable adjustment of all disputes with that 
State. Col. Allen bore the governor’s orders of December 14 to 
maj gen. Hlisha Payne, and went first to Charlestown, and, on con- 
ferring with Mr. Page, found a prospect of hostilities on the eve of 

~ commencement by New Hampshire. He immediately made seve- 
ral copies of gov. Chittenden’s orders to gen. Payne, for distribu- 
tion, to encourage the people of the East Union to remain firm 
for Vermont, but’ taking care that one copy should fall into the 
hands of a staunch friend of New Hampshire, to find a convey- 
ance, in a single night and day, to prest. Weare. Col. Allen then 
proceetied to Exeter, where he was informed (confidentially) by 
maj. gen. Fellows that, two days before, the court of New Hamp- 
shire had determined to raise a military force sufficient to control 
the people in the Hast Union ; but, on the day before, prest. Weare 
had received gov. Chittenden’s orders to Payne, purporting that 
force would be repelled by force, which occasioned delay in issuing 
orders to the New Hampshire militia.’ 


Lieut. Gov. Payne, of Vermont, to President Weare. 


Cuaruestown, Dec. 21st, 1781. 
- Sir: —I herewith transmit to your honor a copy of orders re- 
ceived from the commander-in-chief of the state of Vermont, is- 
sued in consequence of coercive measures pursuing by New 
Hampshire, from which you will learn my situation. 


1 Clinton Papers, Nos. 4242 and 4251. For affidavit of Abeel, see date 
of March 21, 1782, post. 

*Vt. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1., 444, 445. 

°From Ms. Archives of New Hampshire, published in the Burlington 
Free Press & Times, March 4, 1871. 
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Inclination and duty conspire to induce my compliance with any 
measures which reason and justice may point out to avert threat- 
ening hostilities, pregnant not only with the horrors of civil war, 
but also the greatest injury to the United States, whose interest it 
is our desire as well as yours to support — have, therefore, by ad- 
vice of sundry members of the council of this state, and other gen- 
tlemen of influence and consideration now present, appointed 
Brigadier General [Roger] Enos and William Page, Hsq., in con- 
junction with Col. Ira Allen, (already appointed by the governor 
to wajt on your assembly,) to state before the said assembly the 
reasonableness of the late proposals of the legislature of Vermont, 
transmitted to your honor by a committee appointed by said leg- 
islature for that purpose, for the settlement of disputes between 
New Hampshire and Vermont.' 

You must be sensible it has ever been our idea to have justice 
and equity take place in the decision ; and, therefore, by the ad- 
vice aforesaid, [I] renew proposals that the controversy, in res- 
pect to the territory the jurisdiction of which is in dispute between 
the said states, be decided by an impartial tribunal on principles 
of right and equity, in the mode congress have pointed out by ar- 
ticles of confederation of the United States in cases where disputes 
arise between two or more states in respect to boundary, jurisdic- 
tion, &c.,— Vermont. being allowed equal privileges as the other 
party in support of their claim—and that hostilities between the 
said states be suspended till such trial can be had. 

We doubt not a compliance on the part of Vermont with the 
foregoing proposals, which appear to us equitable and just; and 
are persuaded that New Hampshire are so possessed of principles 
of justice and equity as shall induce a compliance on their part, 
and hope for their favorable answer to lay before the assembly of 
Vermont for their concurrence at their meeting on the last Thurs- 
day in January next. ; 

In case New Hampshire refuses compliance with equitable terms 
(as we view the foregoing,) and are determined on hostilities pre- 
vious to attempts for an amicable settlement, [I] shall find myself 
under the disagreeable necessity to execute the orders I haye re- 


‘Oct. 12,1781, Mr. Payne, a resident in the East Union, had been 
elected “ Deputy’ Governor” by the general assembly of Vermont, but 
he asked time to consider whether he would accept. Oct. 27, he was, by 
resolution, requested to inform the house whether he would accept.this 
election ; and he answered that he would accept the office. Whereupon, 
it was “ Resolved, that his honor the Deputy Governor have fifty pounds 
for his salary for the present year.” — Assembly Journal, 1778-1764, 
295, 329. 
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ceived in raising the force of Vermont, to repel encroachments on 
its jurisdiction exercised by consent of the people, and which I’ 
doubt not their most spirited exertions to support till the dispute 
is decided, confident that New Hampshire, in case they commence 
hostilities, must be accountable for the consequences. 

I have the honor to be, with esteem and respect, sir, 

Your honor’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
EuisHa Payne, Lieut. Gov. 

His Honor Meshech Weare, Esq., President of the Council of 

New Hampshire. 


Gen. Stark to Gen. Washington.* 


Dec. 21. While deputy governor Payne was writing to pres. 
Weare to secure peace in Eastern Vermont, gen. Stark was re- 
porting to gen. Washington his view of the condition of affairs in 
Western Vermont. He noticed the affair of sergeant Tupper, and 
bis correspondence with gen. Chittenden thereon, requesting Wash- 
ington to inform him whether gov. Chittenden sent to him the 
original letter of St. Leger. ‘If he sent you the original, it must 
be satisfactory ; otherwise, the case will still be doubtful in my 
opinion. I shall think that they dare not produce the original.’ 
After reporting the late affair with New York, and the East and 
West Unions, gen. Stark proceeded : 


I believe, sir, that I may venture to predict that unless some- 
thing decisive is done in the course of this winter, with respect to 
these people, we may have every thing to fear from them that they 
are capable of, in case we are under the disagreeable necessity of 
making another campaign. This may be considered as strange 
language from me, who have ever been considered a friend to 
Vermont ; and, indedd, I ever was. their friend, until their con- 
duct convinced me that they were not friendly to the United 
States. Were I to judge by their professions, they are more mine 
and the [United] States’ friend now than ever; but their actions 
and their words appear to carry a very different meaning. Dur- 
ing my command, I have been promised every thing from their 
government and their leading men that I could wish for ; but they 
have taken particular care to perform nothing ;3 while, on the 


* Memoir of Stark, 303. 
* No answer to this request appears in Stark’s Correspondence. 
*See Stark to Washington, Aug. 9,1781, ante 160. 
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other hand, the militia of New York, and those of Berkshire, at- 
tended to my requisition with alacrity and uncommon spirit ; and 
I believe the northern and western frontiers are in a great meas- 
ure indebted to them for the protection of their houses, &e. 1 
most sincerely wish that matters may turn out better than I expect. 


Maj. Gen. Heath to Gen. Stark. — [ Extract. ]* 


Dec. 25. Iam very sorry to hear of the conduct of the Ver- 
monters and Yorkers with you. I fear that there will, sooner or 
later, be serious consequences produced by their disputes. I trans- 
mitted your intelligence to congress, and I request you will be 
pleased from time to time to communicate to me such other cir- 
cumstances as may come to your knowledge. 


Arrests ordered by New Hampshire in the East Union? 


State oF NEw In CoMMITTEE OF SAFETY, 

HAMPSHIRE. Exeter, 27th Decr. 1781. 

Zo Robert Smith of Londonderry, Greeting: 

Whereas information hath been given to this Committee, that 
Samuel King gentleman, Moses Smith yeoman, both [of ] Chester- 
field, Isaac Griswold of Keene yeoman, and Nathaniel Sartel Pren- 
tice of Alstead esquire, all in the county of Cheshire and state 
aforesaid, have been guilty of sundry practices inimical to this 
. state: therefore 

You are hereby required, in the name of the government and 
people of said state, forthwith to apprehend the bodies of the said 
Samuel King, Moses Smith, Isaac Griswold, and Nathaniel Sartel 
Prentice, if they may be found within this state, and bring them, — 
as soon as may be, before the committee of safety to be examined 
touching the matters alleged against them, that they may be dealt 
with as to justice shall appertain; and all officers, civil and mili- 
tary, and other subjects of this state, are hereby required to be 
aiding and assisting you in the premises. 

Hereof fail not, ‘and make return of this warrant with your do- 
ings thereon. 

Given under my hand and seal, on the day and date above 
mentioned. JosIAnw BartLert, Chairman. 
State oF New HAmpsuire, 

ROCKINGHAM, Ss. 

Pursuant to the within warrant, I have apprehended the body 

of the within named Nathaniel Sartel Prentice, Esq., and have 


: eee if Star a 307. 
*From Ms. Virchives of New Hampshire, published in the Burlington 
Free Press & Times, March 25, 1871. 
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him before the committee of safety for said state this seventh day 
of January, 1782. Rosert SmituH, Special Sheriff. 


Pursuant to the within warrant I have apprehended the body 
of the within named Samuel King gentleman, who was rescued : 
the others are not found. Rost. Smiru, Special Sheriff. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Four hundred silver dollars reward to any person or persons 
that brings Samuel King of Chesterfield to Exeter in the state of 
New Hampshire and there confine him in goal, or have him the 
said King before the Committee of Safety of said state, as said 
Samuel King was taken prisoner, by virtue of a warrant unto the 
subscriber directed, and conducted under a proper guard twenty 
miles. Said King at the town of Keene by a number of men arm- 
ed with clubs, swords and staves, vizt. captains Fairbanks, Davis, 
Pratt, Pomeroy and Harvey of Chesterfield at their head and capt. 
Carlisle of Westmoreland with a small party, which parties did, 
- on the morning of the first day of January 1782, by violence rescue 
the said Samuel King, prisoner, from 

Rosert Smith, Special Sheriff. 


Mr. Ephraim Witherell—Sir :—If possible apprehend the bod- 
ies of Isaac Griswold and Moses Smith and bring them before the 
Committee of Safety at Exeter and you shall have an adequate re- 
ward from Rost. SMITH, Special 

ey JONATHAN Martin, § Sheriffs. 


Joseph Burt to President Weare. 


Honored Sir: —This moment two men from Chesterfield, who 
inade their escape from the mob, who after they had rescued Sam- 
uel King from the officer, returned to Chesterfield, and appre- 
thended Lieutenant Roberson and two others, who they seemed. 
determined to treat according to the custom of Vermont, that is by 
Whipping them. Whether they really will venture upon this busi- 
hess is very uncertain tome. But they have actually driven many 
_ of the good subjects of the state from their homes in this cold 
night. Mr. Bingham’s son is one of the men that have come to 
‘my house for shelter, who I have this account from, who expected 
_ to have found his father here with another man, who made their 
escape. They have not been here, and I am some concerned for 
them. The triumphs of the Vermonters are great, and say that 
New Hampshire dare not come like men in the day-time, but like 
a thief, and steal a man or two away. Your honor cannot be in- 
sensible of our situation. I would not wish to dictate, but pray 
_ that something may be ‘done that shall be for the relief of the good 
: 29 
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subjects in this part of the state, and for the good of the state.- I- 


thought it I my duty to inform your honor, as it is not likely that 
any other person will be informed that will write to your honor 
by the post. Iam, sir, 
Your honor’s most obedient 
and humble servant, 
JosEPH Burt. 
Westmoreland, Jan. Ist, 1782, at 12 o’clock at night. 
Hon. President Weare, Esq. 


N. B. You will excuse the writing, being called out of bed in 
a cold night. 


Benjamin Bellows to President Weare. 


WALPOLE, Jan. 2d, 1782) 


Str :—I have often troubled you with a narrative of our dis- 
tresses and difficulties in this part of the state. Notwithstanding, 
I presume you and the rest of the honorable committee of safety 
will exercise your wonted indulgence while I give an account of 
some new difficulties arising upon the officers attem; ting to convey 
one Samuel King of Chesterfield to Exeter, which rescue you will 
have an account of before this reaches you. Upon the return of 
the mob, after proper refreshment at said King’s, they sought for 
all those persons who were any way concerned in assisting the 
aforesaid officer, some of whom they got into their hands, and 
have abused in a shameful and barbarous manner, by striking, 
kicking, and all the indignities which such a hellish pack can be 
guilty of, obliging them to promise and engage never to appear 
against the new state again; and that is not all, they swear they 


will extirpate all the adherents to New Hampshire, threatening — 
to kill, burn and destroy the persons and property of all who op- — 


pose them; that the friends to this state cannot continue at said 
Chesterfield with their families, but are obliged to seek an asylum 
in other towns among the Hampshire people. I have two respec- 
table inhabitants of said Chesterfield now sheltering themselves 
under my roof, who I have the greatest reason to think would be 


treated by them in a barbarous manner were they in their power, — 
as they have stove the doors and broke up houses in search of — 


them. Iam credibly informed that there is in said Chesterfield 


about one hundred persons who support said King, who damn New — 
Hampshire and all their authority to hell, and say they (New 


Hampshire) can do nothing only in a mean underhanded way; in 


short, they defy all the authority and force of the state, and are 
determined to support and maintain their usurped authority, 
maugre all attempts that have or shall be made to curb or restrain — 
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their usurpations. The wrath of man and the raging of the sea 
are in scripture put together, and it is He alone who can rule the 
latter and restrain the former. I hope and trust the Author of 
Wisdom will direct the honorable committee to such measures as 
will ultimately tend to the peace and happiness of this part of the 
state, and more especially those adherents to New Hampshire who 
are in a sense suffering for righteousness sake. 
I am, with all esteem and respect, 
Your most obedient 
humble servant, 
BenJ. BELLOWS. 
Hon. Meshech Weare, Esq. 


While these events were occurring, Messrs. Enos and Page 
joined Col. Allen at Exeter, and labored with him to reconcile 
matters with New Hampshire, but in vain. They were not kindly 
received. Mr. Page was arrested and committed to jail, for his 
conduct as sheriff in the East Union under Vermont ; and Allen 
could get no information from the men he addressed, but succeed- 
ed in learning, from a lady, when the business was to be discussed 
and determined by the court. Taking a seat in the lobby, and 
busying himself in preparing a memorial to the New Hampshire 
court, Allen heard the debate, and the determination to defer hos- 
tile measures till an agent had been sent to take the advice of con- 
eress. This satisfactory conclusion, for the time being, determin- 
ed Allen to return to Vermont and make his report." 


Samuel Livermore of N. H., in Congress, to Meshech Weare.’ 


. PHILADELPHIA, Jan’y 1, 1782. 
j Dear Sir :—I wish you a happy new year. Nothing 
782. 

January 1. Material has turned up here since my last. I hope to 

have something to write by next post. I am anxious to 
hear the event of Genl. Nicholls’ expedition. The Vermonters 
are very turbulent about Hudson’s river, and a strong suspicion of 
their being in league with the British. You will hear more in my 
next, if brought to any head in Congress. 


Your most ob’t servant, SAMUEL LIVERMORE. 
Hon. Presid’t. Weare. 


‘Tra Allen, in Vt. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1., 445, 446. 
#2 Ms. Archives of N. H., published in Burlington Free Press & Times, 
~ March 25, 1871, 
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Geo. Washington to Thomas Chittenden.? 


PHILADELPHIA, 1 January, 1782. 

Sir :—TI received your favor of the 14th of November, by Mr. 
Brownson. You cannot be at a loss to know why I have not here- 
tofore, and why I cannot now, address you in your public charac 
ter, or answer you in mine; but the confidence, which you have 
been pleased to repose in me, gives me an opportunity of offerme — 
/ you my sentiments, as an individual wishing most ardently to see 
the peace and union of his country preserved, and the just rights 
of the people of every part of it fully and firmly established. It 
is not my business, neither do I think it necessary now, to discuss 
the origin of the. right of a number of inhabitants to that tract of 
country, formerly distinguished by the name of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants, and now known by the name of Vermont. I will 
take it for granted that their right was good, because Congress by 
their resolve of the 7th of August imply it, and by that of the ~ 
21st are willing fully to confirm it, provided the new state is con- — 
fined to certain prescribed bounds. It appears therefore. to me, 
that the dispute of boundary is the only one which exists, and © 
that, this being removed, all further difficulties would be removed 4 
also, and the matter terminated to the satisfaction of all parties. | 


Now I would ask you candidly whether the claim of the people of — 
Vermont was not for a long time confined solely, or very nearly, x 
to that tract of country which is described in the resolve of Con- © 
eress of the 21st of August last, and whether, agreeably to the © 
tenor of your own letter to me, the late extension of your claim 
upon New Hampshire and New York was not more of a political — 
manceuver, than one in which you conceived yourselves justifiable. — 
If my tirst question be answered in the aflirmative, it certainly 
bars your new claim; and, if my second be well founded, your 
end is answered, and you have nothing to do but withdraw your ~ 
jurisdiction to your old limits, and obtain an acknowledgment of 
independence and sovereignty, under the resolve of the 21st of 
August, for so much territory as does not interfere with the an-— 
cient established boundaries of New York, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts. I persuade myself you will see and acquiesce in” 
the reason, the justice, and indeed the necessity of such a decis-— 
ion. You must consider, sir, that the point now in dispute is of — 
the utmost political importance to the future union and peace of — 
this great country. The State of Vermont, if acknowledged, will 
be the first new one admitted into the confederacy, and, if suffered 
to encroach upon the ancient established boundaries of adjacent 
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ones, will serve as a precedent for others, which it may hereafter 
_ be expedient to set off, to make the same unjustifiable demands. 
_ Thus, in my private opinion, while it behoves the delegates of the 
states now confederated to do ample justice to a body of people 

sufficiently respectable by their numbers, and entitled by other 

claims to be admitted into that confederation, it becomes them 
also to attend to the interests of their constituents, and see, that, 
under the appearance of justice to one, they do not materially in- 
jure the rights of others. I am apt to think this is the prevailing 
4 opinion of Congress, and that your late extension of claim has, 

upon the principles I have above mentioned, rather diminished 
than increased the number of your friends, and that, if such ex- 
' tension should be persisted in, it will be made a common cause, 
- and not considered as only affecting the rights of the states imme- 
diately interested in the loss of territory, a loss of too serious a 
nature not to claim the attention of any people. There is no 
; calamity within the compass of my foresight, which is more to be 
dreaded, than ». necessity of coercion on the part of congress 3 
and consequeutly every endeavor should be used to prevent the 
” execution of so disagreeable a measure. It must involve the ruin 
_ of that state against which the resentment of the others is point- 
med. 
I will only add a few words upon the subject of the negotia- 
tions, which have been carried on between you and the enemy in 
» Canada and in New York. .I will take it for granted, as you - 

" assert it, that they were so far innocent, that there never was any 
‘serious intention of joining Great Britain in their attempts to sub- 
' jugate your country ; but it has this certain bad tendency: it has 
served to give some ground to that delusive opinion of the enemy, 
“upon which they in a great measure found their hopes of success. 
They have numerous friends among us, who only want a proper 
Opportunity to show themselves openly, and that internal disputes 
and feuds will soon break us in pieces ; at the same time time the 
seeds of distrust and jealousy are scattered among ourselves by 
~ aconduct of this kind. If you are sincere in your professions, 
_ these will be additional motives for accepting the terms, which 

_ have been offered, and which appear to me equitable, and thereby 
convincing the common enemy that all their expectations of dis- 
- union are vain, and that they have been worsted in the use of their 

Own weapon, — deception. . 

_ As you unbosomed yourself to me, | thought I had the greater 
‘Tight of speaking my sentiments openly and candidly to you. I 
-haye done so ; and if they should produce the effects which I sin- 

“cerely wish, that of an honorable and amicable adjustment of a 
matter, which, if carried to hostile lengths, may destroy the future 
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happiness of my country, I shall have attained my end, while the 
enemy will be defeated in theirs. 
Believe me to be, with gr’t resp’t, sir, &c., Go. WASHINGTON. - 


H.— Lord George Germaine to General Haldimand. 


(No. 34.) WHITEHALL, [London,] 2nd January, 1782. 

Sir :—I was well pleased to find by a copy of your letter of 
_ the first of October to Sir Henry Clinton, and of the papers en- 
closed in it, which he transmitted to me with his last dispatches, 
that your negociation with the Vermont Leaders was in so fair a 
train as to afford good ground to expect that country would — 
speedily be restored to the King’s obedience. I have since learned, 
by private accounts, that a detachment of your army had arrived 
at Crown Point and that a considerable force was assembled at 
Sorel, under General Reidesel, in readiness to protect them from 
the resentment of the Congress should they declare for His Majesty. 

Lord Cornwallis’ misfortune will, I fear, deter them from taking 
that step at present, but I trust they will not be intimidated into a 
submission to the Congress, but that you will find measures to 
encourage them to persevere in their former purpose, and to re- 
store their confidence in our ability to support them, for as you 
have now put Quebec into a state of security and established at 
Sorel, I should hope you will be able to carry with you early in 
the spring a much larger body of troops than Mr. Washington can 
spare from his army to go against them. I therefore must repeat 
to you my recommendations to make the recovery of Vermont to 
the King’s obedience the primary object of your attention, and I 
can assure you that whatever expense you may incur in effecting 
it will not be grudged. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
(Signed) GEORGE GERMAINE. 
Governor Haldimand. 


| Gen. Washington to Gen. Schuyler. — [Extract] 


Jan. 8. Enclosing his letter to Chittenden of the 1st, and re- 
questing Schuyler to have it carefully transmitted, Washington 
added : . 


This letter I have shown to a number of my friends, members 
of congress and others, and they have advised me to write to Mr. 
Chittenden in my private character, give him my opinion upon 
the unjustifiableness of the extension of their claim, and advise — 
them to accept the terms offered by the resolve of last August. 
This I have done fully and forcibly, and perhaps it may have some 
effect upon Mr. Chittenden and the leaders in Vermont. I would — 
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wish you to keep the purport of this to yourself, as I do not wish 
to have my sentiments publicly known." 


Jao. 10. On the 10th of January, col. Ira Allen made a report 
to the governor and council of his mission to the New Hampshire 
court, whereupon it was 


Resolved, that the hon? Elisha Payne, Jonas Fay and Ira Al- 
len, esquires, and Abel Curtis, esqr., be and they are hereby ap- 
pointed agents to repair to the hon’ble the congress of the United 
States, and in behalf of this state to solicit congress to recognize 
the independence thereof. And further to use their best endeavors 
with that honorable body that some equitable mode be prescribed 
for an amicable settlement of the boundary lines between this and 
the claiming states. That either two or more of said agents are 
empowered to proceed to business. 

By order of the governor and council. 

Tuomas Totman, D. See’y.? 


In Councin, Jan. 11, 1782: Resolved, that his honor Elisha 
Payne esquire lt. governor, Bezaleel Woodward esq., general 
Ethan Allen, John Fassett esquire, and colo. Matthew Lyon be 
and they are hereby appointed to make a draft of the political af- 
fairs of this state to be published. 

Attest, —THomas ToLMAN, Dep. Sec’y.3 

The Ethan Allen Papers, 359-372, contain the following docu- 

ment, which was the result of the foregoing resolution. It is 
given without title in the book, but in the index is entitled: 


Defense of Vermont in Uniting with portions of New York and 
New Hampshire —1. e. in favor of the Hast and West Unions.‘ 
By ErHan orn [AND] IRA ALLEN. 


It has ever been the practice of the people of Vermont from 
their first settling on its territory to appeal to the opinion of the 


'Washington’s Letters, in State Dept. 
2 Council Journal, 1781 to 1784, 43. * Same, 44. 
*Ethan Allen’s bill of expenses [p. 407 of Ethan Allen Papers] gives 
these items : 
1782. Toajourney to Hartford [Connecticut] to git a pamphlet 
Manuary. printed —13 Days at 1l0s........1--. esse eee cence eee 6£ 10s 
To Cash paid for my Expences to git the above Pamph- 
MANE RUGOUs, «ic 2s ohm, ni3hd.oh0) ol onnin Wig date leis Sis ewiteleh! slahata ela go) 6£ Os 
To Cash pd Mr. Goodrich for printing the above said 
SEAMED Po vadbinis on Resse sant b pd wn meas fey eds wa 6£ 2s 
To cash pd for the Expences of Jona. Robinson who 
RPREVEAWU LLIN TELE Rho dialx-t'< sinis onatsye eu b's, siete! olele siete o crghe es v ial 6£ 6s 
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impartial public in all disputes with the neighboring governments 
in regard to jurisdiction or right of soil, as well as the natural 
and inherent right of those inhabitants to form themselves into a 
political society, and erect, set up and establish such forms of gov- 
ernment as appeared to them to be best suited and most conducive 
to the well-being of the society, in which they have been almost 
universally favored with the public’s approbation ; but some indi- 
viduals, perhaps for want of a particular acquaintance with the 
late situation of the affairs of Vermont, may have started the fol ~ 
lowing queries, viz: a 


How came it to pass that Vermont has encroached on, and taken 
into union with her, a part of those tracts which was formerly 
considered as parts of New Hampshire and New York? Can 
Vermont in this expect the approbation of the public? What 
reason can we assign to justify such a conduct? Tothese queries” 
it may be observed, that to trace the right of Vermont, together 
with the pretentions of the claiming states to its territory, might be 
matter sufficient for a volume: shall therefore at present only 
mention the particular exigencies of the times which required it. ~ 


That the public will undoubtedly consider that the states of New 
York and New Hampshire had, each of them, previously laid their 
respective claims to the whole territory of Vermont, and had for 
a number of years exerted their united influence at the congress 
of the United States to prevent her being received into the federal 
union, in consequence of which she has [been] for several years” 
last past, and still is, exposed to the whole force of the common 
enemy in the province of Quebec, destitute of any alliance-to im 
vite to her assistance, and is thereby put to the disagreeable neces- 
sity of defending (at her own expense) not only her own, but the 
frontiers of New York, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts. 

The government of New York, about the month of April, 1780; 
abandoning their post at Skenesborough, the people in that vicinity 
petitioned that government for protection but obtained no relief. 
They afterwards petitioned the government of Vermont, when her 
troops were directed to cover them, and about a [the] month of 
the succeeding May every article belonging to the continen 
even to pick-axes and spades, was called for and ordered out 
Vermont by continental commissaries at a time when she- 
erecting a line of fortifications on her frontiers for her defens 
In the fall of the same year the British made a descent upon lal 
Champlain and lay in force at Ticonderoga, which occasioned 
militia of Vermont to turn out for its defense. While they lay 

that situation, general Allen received a flag from the commen 
officer of the British, with an answer to governor Chittendt 
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letter to general Haldimand (dated the preceding July): on the 
subject of an exchange of prisoners, and with that a proposal of a 
truce with the state of Vermont during the negociation of the ex- 
change; general Allen sent back a flag of his, agreeing to the 
truce, on proviso it should be extended to the frontiers of New 
York, which was finally agreed with, and a truce took place which 
lasted about three weeks. Soon after the close of this campaign, 
the governor received intelligence that the British forces in Canada 
consisted of near 7,000, including loyalists, Indians, &c., and that 
they had it in contemplation to lay waste the north and west parts 
of Vermont at the opening of the then ensuing campaign, in order 
to prepare their way to Albany and Schenectady. The affairs of - 
Vermont being thus circumstanced, the supreme executive au- 
thority sent circular letters (by express) to the states of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and New York, urging them respect- 
ively to relinquish their claims to the territory of Vermont, and 
earnestly inviting them to join in a. solid union with her for the 
defense of the frontiers of the respective states against British 
invasions; and letters were also sent at the same time to his ex- 
cellency, general Washington, and to the states of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. Each of the aforementioned letters stated the ex- 
treme situation of Vermont and implored their aid and assistance, 
but no answer to either of these letters has been received. 

In this situation, it seems that New Hampshire, to raise and 
foment internal division and to prevent Vermont’s admittance into 
the federal union, were endeavoring a union of the whole of the 
New Hampshire grants on both sides of Connecticut river, as 
general Bellows and several others, members of the council and 
_ assembly, dispatched letters to the several towns inviting each 
town by their respective representatives (to be for that purpose 
thereafter chosen) to attend at an appointed time and place in 
convention, to concert measures for this purpose. In consequence 
of that step, a considerable number of representatives from the 
sundry towns east of the river, together with like representatives 
from several towns west of the river, and who were not particu- 
larly apprised of the business of such meeting, did meet in con- 
vention at Charlestown No. 4, in January, 1781, in which the 


* This is simply another repetition of the impression of the Allens, that 
Chittenden’s first letter to Haldimand was written in J uly instead of 
September, 1780. Both of the Allens raised doubts of their accuracy, 
the one by fixing August instead of J uly as the time of the reception of 
Bey. Robinson’s first letter, and the other by stating that Chittenden 
Wrote to Haldimand in July for thegexchange of prisoners who were not 
captured till the succeeding October. 
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gentlemen, who set this convention on foot, publicly owned that 
their intentions were to annex the whole to New Hampshire. 
However, it was agreed by the remaining part of the members to 
address the legislature of Vermont, at their session to be holden 
the February following, on the subject of uniting the whole of the 
New Hampshire grants east of the river to Vermont, as well to 
partake of the privileges of her constitution and laws as to join 
for their mutual defense against the common enemy. 

And in the month of February, 1781, a respectable number of 
inhabitants east of Hudson’s river and west of the lands granted 
by New Hampshire, petitioned the legislature of Vermont, setting 


forth, among other things, that the state of New York had so far 


neglected to afford them protection that they had detached the 
soldiery from the frontiers of that district and ordered them to do 


duty in the interior part of the state, praying that. Vermont would | 


receive the said district into union with her, that their forces might 
be mutually joined for the defense of the respective frontiers, al- 
leging at the same time that they dare not remain in that defense- 
less situation another campaign, and if their petition should be 
rejected they should be reduced to the fatal necessity of removing 
into the interior part of the country with their families and effects 
for safety. This would have added at least thirty miles to 
about one hundred and fifty, the frontier extent of Vermont. The 
legislature of Vermont, taking into serious consideration her de- 
fenseless situation, and perceiving that the influence of the claim- 
ing states had hitherto prevented her being received into the union 
with the United States, and encouraged some dissentions among her 
citizens, and that her numbers and resources were insufficient to 
oppose the force of the common enemy, (with any reasonable 
prospect of success,) and that a union with those contiguous dis- 
tricts would greatly augment her strength, heal those divisions, 
and give life and activity to a respectable number of people who 
have been principally defended by Vermont since the capture of 
general Burgoyne, and establish a formidable barrier against the 
powers in the north, admitted the two districts into the union 
[ with her. } 

Thus, under the auspicious guidance of the Sovereign Ruler of all 
events, Vermont carried on a defensive war against all her ene- 
mies in Canada the last campaign with the loss of about twenty- 


three men killed and taken prisoners; have taken about twelve — 


and relieved from a long and cruel captivity (by exchange) about 
fifty prisoners, among whom is one continental major, and her 


citizens have much the largest quantity of seed-wheat now in the | 


eround that has been in any one season since the first settlement 
of that part of the country. 
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It may be further observed that the states of New Hampshire 
and New York, upon stating their respective claims, have little 
reason to complain of loss of territory by Vermont including the 
union, inasmuch as neither of them are included in any charter 
from the crown of England to either of those governments. Much 
more might be said in the vindication of this argument, would it 
not add too much to the prolixity of this publication.’ 


The next question perhaps may be, is it honest in Vermont to 
extend her territory upon the states of New Hampshire and New 
York? Previous to answering this question it may be necessary 
to determine another, viz: WHETHER HONESTY IS TRUMPS? Each 
of those claiming states have many years severally challenged the 
sovereignty of Vermont, and although they have been repeatedly 
solicited by her to accede to her recognition and to establish their 
respective boundary lines, previous to. her extension of territory, 
nevertheless their answers to these solicitations (although silent) 
seem to have been the following, viz: Let Vermont struggle in her 
insignificant notions of independence, the inhabitants will answer 
as a forlorn hope to secure the subjects of New Hampshire and 
New York; they are situate to Canada, and when the war is 
terminated, if any of them remain alive, we old confederate states 
ean easily subject them, and should we meet with any opposition, 
we have aright to call on the whole confederacy to annihilate 
their pretended state, so that at best they are but our vassals, and 
being charged with a prospect of liberty and an admittance into 
the union with the United States, will go through the hazards and 
fatigues of that exposed part of our frontiers better than though 
they were subjected. 

So it appears that the question relative to Vermont receiving 
the two districts into union is not so much whether it accords with 
downright homespun honesty as whether it is politically honest; 
or, in fine, whether it is honest for Vermont to make any accession 

of power against the avowed coercive designs of those claiming 
states, or against the invasions of the common enemy. So much 
for honesty. 


The great object which Vermont has in view is to maintain her 
rightful liberties and property, and to rise (on the principles of 
justice) superior to every of her complicated embarrassments ; 
and if she should be so unhappy as to fall on any wrong measures 
to accomplish such design, she would undoubtedly as much regret 


*See note on page 238. 
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it as those proclaiming states, provided they should blunder on 
any wrong measures which might eventually thwart their designs. 

The legislature of Vermont, at their session in October last, 
proposed to the legislatures of those states to refer the disputes: 
relative to boundary lines between them and her to the final ar- 
bitrament and decision of indifferent men, and pledged the faith 
of government to abide their determination in the premises. The 
proposals have been officially laid before those states respectively, 
but no answer to them returned, but why? The reason is obyi- 
ous, for had those states agreed to those proposals, they would 
have thereby rescinded [receded] from their respective claims to 
the old territory, (an object too dear for them to part with,) as 
there can be no arbitration with parties [on one side] and no par- 
ties [on the other side, as would be the fact] in this tase, except 
Vermont be considered as a state, which would be explicitly ac- 
knowledged by arbitrating on its boundaries. The legislature of — 
New York have, since the act of the honorable congress of the 
United States on the 20th day of August last, (relative to Ver- 
mont,) renewed their claim to the property and sovereignty of 
Vermont, and have remoustrated against the right of congress to 
recognize the independency thereof; as New Hampshire have, by 
an act of legislation, resolved that they will not take any notice 
of the aforesaid proposals. 

The articles of the aforesaid union, so far as they respect the 
existence of Vermont and the settlements of her boundary lines, 
are here inserted verbatim: 


“Art. Ist. That the independence of the state of Vermont be 
held sacred, and that no member of the legislature shall give his 
vote or otherwise use his endeavours to obtain any act or resolu- 
tion of assembly which shall endanger the existence, independence 
or well-being of the state, by referring its independence to the 
arbitrament of any power. | 

‘Art. 2d. That whenever this state becomes united with the 
American states, and there shall then be any disputes between 
this and either of the United States respecting boundary lines, 
the legislature of this state will then (as they have ever proposed) 
submit to congress, or such other tribunal as may be mutually 
agreed on, for the settlement of any such disputes.” 


Should any ask why Vermont has not complied with the act of — 
congress of the 20th day of August last, and in consequence haye 
relinquished her claims to the two unions, in order to her being — 
admitted into the union with the United States, — the answer nat- 
urally follows that, as she had pledged the faith of government to 


a 
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the inhabitants of those unions whereby they became incorporated 
into the same political society and compose a respectable part of 
its legislature, therefore she cannot set them aside upon any other 
conditions than those mentioned in the second article of their ad- 
mission above recited, without a manifest violation of public faith 
and a breach of that harmony which so happily and universally 
subsists between them. ; 
But suppose this violation of public faith, &¢., could be dis- 
pensed with, (which is by no means admitted,) it does not follow 
of consequence that the honorable congress would recognize the 
independence of Vermont in opposition to the remonstrances of 
one or both those states, predicated on the articles of their con- 
federacy. Provided this should be the case, the consequence of 
such a dissolution might be the means of creating internal dis- 
sentions and serve greatly to weaken the strength and exertions 


of government in the common cause, and perhaps procure her 
b) 


dissolution [destruction] the next campaign by the common enemy ; 


or at least give an advantage to her watchful competitors, New 


Hampshire and New York. 

What eminent services have the citizens of Vermont rendered 
in the common cause of the present war, even to those claiming 
states who are endeavouring to devote them to destruction in order 
to take possession of the vineyard! but as this is merely from 
interested views, therefore it cannot be any inducement to the other 
eleven states to espouse or even countenance their cause. 

How glorious would the victorious continental troops, just re- 
turned’from the capture of a haughty army with a CorNWALLIS 
(the pride of England) at its head, appear in arms puissantly 
trampling on the rights of a brave and meritorious people who 
gave a respectable part of the mortal blow in capturing the tow- 
ering BURGOYNE, which in its events produced the alliance with 


_ France, and in the chain of causes brought the French fleet’'to the 
_ Chesapeake and produced another momorable Era in America! 


Shall these continental heroes tarnish their laurels’ by turning 
their swords (prepared for the common enemy) against their best 
friends, the Green Mountain Boys? Heaven forbid it. 

But let us examine this matter one step further, and suppose, 
for instance, that congress should ever design to hearken to the 


- solicitations of those claiming states to exert their united force to 


subject Vermont. In such case it may be requisite to make at 
least a single moment’s pause and ask whether that august body 
will not first obtain a certain knowledge that the territory of Ver- 
mont does of right belong to the two claiming states, or to one of 
them; and if to one, to which of them; for so long as each of 
those states are claiming one and the same territory, the honorable 
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congress, not possessed of the certain knowledge of the right 
of the [case,] could not determine to which of these [states the] 
territory should be ceded or annexed, if subjected. But in case 
it is said that congress will decide the dispute first in regard to 
the claim and then subject the people to a compliance, the ques- 
tion will then arise, from whence did that power originate? It 
will doubtless be a given point that congress are not possessed of 
any other power than what they derive from their constituents. 


The citizens of Vermont were the first in America that formed 
into committees of safety and conventions for the security of their 
just rights against the lawless power [of Great Britain, ] and were 
organized as a free state on the same grand basis of liberty as the 
other free states of America [now are,] before the existence of 
the confederacy of the United States, and have never delegated 
any power to congress: therefore, congress cannot be supposed to 
have any more right to subject Vermont than to subject any other 
free state on the earth that had been a faithful ally to them through 
along and hazardous war; for the existence of Vermont as a 
body politic (upon revoiution[ary] principles) is at least [equally 
vood | with the existence of any other of the free states of America. 
Therefore if subjugation in this case could take place, it must be 
merely on the principles of sovereign power. 


Have not the people, formerly known by the name of the inhabi- 
tants of the New Hampshire Grants, (now comprehended in the 
territory of Vermont,) governed themselves by committees of safety 
and convention, ever since the edict of Great Britain, in A. D. 
1764, to the 12th day of March, 1778, when a governor and coun- 
cil and house of assembly were elected, agreeable to [the] cons- 
titution ¢ 

Did not these conventions appoint, authorize, and send agents 
to the court [of ] Great Britain at different times to negociate their 
political affairs at that court? and was not the old territory of 
Vermont, together with the West Union, formed into a govern- 
ment by the said court of Great Britain, and Philip Skeene, Hsq., 
appointed to preside over it as governor ?? 

Does not this single circumstance overturn the pretensions of — 
the claiming states upon their own stating ? 


1A striking instance of the inaccuracy (to use no harsher word) of the 
Allens. It was true that Ira Allen claimed that the charter of New 
York did not include the territory north of Albany, and also that Skene 
was appointed “governor of the garrisons of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point,” but not over “the old territory of Vermont.”—Ira Allen, Vt. 
Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 359-361. 
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Did not the citizens of New Hampshire Grants, alias Vermont, 
take the first offensive part against British usurpations by putting 
the continent in possession of Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and the 

waters of lake Champlain, together with more than two hundred 
pieces of valuable cannon (of ] different sizes, &c., &c.? 


Have not the people of Vermont, during the course of the present 
war, exerted themselves like men determined to be free ? 


Did they not in convention, on the 15th day of January, 1777, 
declare themselves a free, sovereign and independent state, and 
announce the same to congress immediately after ¢ 

Have not a considerable number of towns in the Hast Union 
from about the time of the revolution refused to pay allegiance to 
the government of New Hampshire ? 

Did not the general court of the state of New Hampshire offi- 
cially acknowledge the sovereignty and independence of Vermont 
previous to extending her late claim over Vermont ? 

Have not the honorable the general court of Massachusetts re- 
linquished her pretentions to the territory of Vermont ? 


Have not the government of Vermont, by her agent, solicited 
congress to be admitted into the federal union upon the liberal 
principles of her paying her equitable proportion of the expense 
of the present war, and that to be assessed by the United States 
in congress assembled ? . 

Haye not Vermont offered that congress should settle the boun- 
dary lines of the state, she being allowed equal privileges with 
the claiming states in the settlement of the disputes ¢ 

Is not the territory of Vermont about one hundred and sixty 
miles in length and in breadth about ninety-five on an average, 
including the Hast and West Unions, which are about twenty 
iniles each ? 

Are not the numbers of the militia with[in] the old territory 
of Vermont nearly 8,000, and, including the two unions, about 
13,000 ¢ 

What can Vermont do, or what reasonable step hath she ne- 
elected, to procure her recognition and a settlement of her boun- 
dary lines ? 


1Tn a note in the Allen Papers, Hiland Hall suggests that the paper 
here given was the original of the printed pamphlet, which retained much 
of this paper and the whole of its argument substantially. The pamph- 
let was entitled “The Present State of the Controversy between the 
States of New York and New Hampshire on the one part and Vermont 
on the other. Published at Hartford. Printed by Hudson & Goodwin. 
MDCCLX XXII.” 
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Gen. Schuyler to Gen. Washington. — [ Extract. |? 


Jan. 15. Yesterday, I received advice that the people on the 
Grants had generally assembled in town meetings, had declared 
their apprehensions that a criminal intercourse prevailed between 
some of their people and the British, and determined on an exam- 
ination of the conduct of the suspected persons; and had, by a 
great majority of the towns, voted that a relinquishment should be 
made of their late extended claim, both on the east and west. 
The latter part of this intelligence is this moment confirmed to 
me, in such a manner that I have not a doubt remaining of its 
truth ; and I have reason to believe that the former part is not 
without foundation. 


Gov. Clinton to Gen. Washington. — [ Extract. ]? 

Jan. 21. The governor transmitted correspondence between 
himself and gen. Haldimand, being an unsuccessful attempt to 
procure an exchange of prisoners, and then adyerted to Vermont 
affairs : 

I lately transmitted to Congress two affidavits, proving a trai- 
torous correspondence betweer the leaders on the New Hampshire 
Grants, and the enemy; and one of them, that an actual league 
of amity. was settled between them ; which, I presume, have been 
communicated to your excellency. There are many other circum- 
stances tending to establish the facts contained in those affidavits, 
which would be too tedious to relate. The well-affected in this 
state, and I believe I may venture to say in some of the neighbor- 
ing states, begin to be exceedingly alarmed at their conduct. Add- — 
ed to this, the violent and oppressive measures pursued by them 
against some of the most respectable citizens, to support their late 
extension of jurisdiction, will, I am persuaded, before the opening 
of spring, occasion our having recourse to arms to oppose their 
usurpations. . 

On the same day, gen. Schuyler wrote to gen. Washington that 
the Vermonters were about to send a deputation to Congress, to 
solicit a recommendation to New York and New Hampshire to 
pass acts of indemnity to their citizens who had joined Vermont. 
Me hoped Washington would use his influence with the New York 
delegates to make it successful. 


‘Corr. of the Rev., Letters to Washington, Vol. 111, 462. 
* Same, 463, 464. 
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James Madison, in Congress, to Edmund Pendleton.—{ Extract. |? 


Jan. 22. Congress much occupied and perplexed with the case 
of Vermont. Instead of restricting her boundaries as recommend- 
ed, she had continued her encroachments; there was the utmost. 
danger of collision, and congress was called upon to act. The 
power of congress, either to use force or admit her into the con- 
federacy, was doubted by many states. 


Jan. 28. <A ‘‘ representation” of the conduct of Vermont, com- 
ing from adherents to New York who resided in Vermont, was 


‘presented to congress and referred to the committee on the Ver- 


mont controversy. The concluding statement of this paper was, 
“that unless congress seasonably and vigorously interpose, the 
well affected to the state of New York and the United States will 
fly to arms in opposition to the usurpation of Vermont.’’ 


Gen. Washington to Gen. Schuyler.—| Extract. |3 


Jan. 29. Every information tending to prove, that the affairs 
respecting the Grants may be speedily and happily accommodated, 
gives me singular satisfaction, I will flatter myself, that both the ' 
articles of intelligence you have received are well grounded, and 
that it will be the unremitting effort of every one, who is well af- 
fected to the general cause, to prevent the horrors of civil discord 
in any part of the United States. : 


Gen. Washington to Gen. Schuyler. —[ Abstract. }4 
A Washington returned a copy of a letter from Schuy- 


1782. 
Pepraecy g, ler to Stark, on Vermont affairs, commending it highly 


for its conciliator y tone, and expressed himself ear nestly 


in favor of conciliation, but said his military character forbade his 


intermeddling so far as ‘‘ to dictate particular modes of accom- 
modation.”’ 


1 Madison Papers, Vol. 1, 109. 

*For an account of this movement of the adherents to New York, by 
their agent, Seth Smith—of the charges made against Vermont, and of 
the excitement then prevailing in Cumberland [Windham] county—see 


_ B.A. Hall’s Eastern Vermont, 413-418. 


* Life and Writings, Vol. vi11, 232. 


_. *Washington’s Letters, St. Dept. 
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The Vermont Question in Congress. 

On the same day, the agents of Vermont presented a memorial 
to congress, justifying the course of Vermont in making the Hast 
and West Unions. As to the East Union it was said, that New ~ 
Hampshire had laid claim to the whole of Vermont, and a con- ~ 
vention of forty-three towns had voted, on the 16th of Jan. 1731, — 
in favor of uniting Vermont to New Hampshire: and therefore 
that, in procuring a change of that vote on the next day, and by 
it extending her jurisdiction to the Mason line, Vermont had sim- — 
ply turned the table—giving New Hampshire the same trouble — 
that she had contemplated for Vermont. As to the West Union ~ 
it was said that ‘‘ the claims and intrigues of New York, and self- 
preservation, had induced the legislature of Vermont to claim a 
part of the state of New York,” and that the people of the terri- 
tory so claimed had, by articles of union, confederated with Ver- ~ 
mont and: become citizens thereof. And further, in the articles of 
both Unions it was stipulated that, when Vermont ‘should be ad-~ 
mitted as a state by congress, that body should settle the bounda- 
ry lines. Vermont then was ready, and ever had been ready, to 
comply with that stipulation, or any other equitable mode of 
establishing boundaries, and in fact she had proposed to settle 
through commissioners of New Hampshire, New York, and Ver- 4 
mont, with which the two before-named states had not complied ; 
but, while Vermont was not recognized and admitted as a state, 
she could not give up her unions, and thus reduce her strength, — 
without gaining a place in the confederacy as an equivalent. As 
to the military orders of goy. Chittenden, of the 14th of Decem- 4 
ber, to maj: gen. Payne in the east and col. Walbridge in the — 
west, the agents explained, that the purpose was not to provoke — 
civil war, but to prevent it; and such had been the effect.’ | 


James Madison to Edmund Pendleton. 


Feb. 7. Congress are still occupied with the thorny subject of | 
Vermont. Some plan for a general liquidation and apportion- — 


. 
‘Tra Allen, who was one of the agents. — Vt. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 446— 
448. ae 
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ment of the public debts is also under their consideration, and I 
fear will be little less perplexing.’ 


Feb. 19. On the 19th of February, in congress, the committee 
of one delegate from each state, to whom the case of Vermont had 
been referred, made a report. This document recited the resolu- 
tions of the 7th and 20th of August 1781 —the failure of Vermont 
to comply with them —her attempts to establish her jurisdiction 


beyond her original claim, and over territory which congress by 


the said resolution of the 20th of August had guaranteed to New 
Hampshire and New York——and concluded with a series of reso- 
lutions, declaring: 

1. That the boundaries of the territory of the New Hampshire 
Grants were and should be as described in the resolution of the 
20th of August 1781. 


2. That if, in one month after notice given to the governor, 
the inhabitants of said Grants should relinquish the territory be- 
yond those bounds and accede to the articles of confederation, 
their district should be acknowledged as a free and independent 
state and admitted into the union. 

3. That if said inhabitants should not so comply, their neglect 


should be considered hostile to the United States, and thereupon 


the confederate military power should be used against them. 

4. That, in case of such neglect or refusal, “the commauder- 
in-chief of the armies of these United States do, without delay or 
further order, carry these resolutions as far as they respect his de- 


partment into full execution.”’ 


Debate ensued, but no action until the first of March.’ 


Legislative Action in Vermont. 
In Councit: Feb. 19. A letter from colonel Hinman Swift, 
commanding a continental regiment, directed to brigadier-general 


Samuel Safford, dated Feb. 12th, 1782, requesting the general’s 
assistance in taking up a number of deserters from the continental 


1 Madison Papers, Vol. 1, 112. The question as to the public debt af- 
ferward tended to cents Vermont to a delay of her admission to the 


union. 


* Early History, 384, 385. 
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army, in [by] supplying a corporal Baker and three men with 
provisions, was by the general laid before the council: whereupon 
Resolved, that the commissary-general of this state be and he 
hereby is directed to furnish said corporal and three men with 
necessary provisions for the execution of the business above men- 
tioned.* : 


State oF VERMONT, Bennington, Feb. 19th, 1782. 
The Governor and Council having joined the General Assem- 
' bly, in a committee of the whole, to take into consideration the 
resolutions of Congress of the 7th and 21st of August last, 
His Excellency THOMAS CHITTENDEN, Esquire, in the Chair, 
The following papers were read by the secretary in their order, 
viz. 
ist. The said resolutions of the Tth and 21st of August, and 
a letter from his Excellency the President of Congress, to his Hx- — 
cellency the Governor, enclosing them. 
2d. A private letter from his Excellency General Washington, 
to his Excellency the Governor, dated Philadelphia, January Ist, 
oe: 
3d. A letter from General Oliver Wolcott, to his Excellency 
the Governor, dated January 18th, 1782. 
4th. A letter from the Revd. Jonathan Edwards, to Noah ~ 
Smith. : 
5th. The articles of unions with the eastern and western dis- 
tricts. 
Adjoufned until 2 o’clock, P. M. 


9 
Met, according to adjournment. 
6th. The Proceedings of the Legislature, in October last, upon 5 

the said resolutions of Congress, were read. | 
After some debate, adjourned until to-morrow morning, | 

o'clock. . 


4 
February 20th, 9 o’clock. Met, agreeable to adjournment. i 
Tth. A letter from Colonel Lutterloh, to Major Fay, was read; _ 

and after some debate on the business, adjourned until 2 0 ’clock, i 

P. M. 


2 o'clock, P. M. met according to adjournment. 
8th. <A letter from General Patterson, to Major Fay, was read. 
A motion was made by Mr. Chandler, that the sense of thea 
committee be taken upon the following question, viz : — whether 
Congress, in their resolutious of the 7th and 21st of August last, 
in guaranteeing, to the respective states of New York and Ney 


1 Council J ee 1781 to 1784, 53. 
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Hampshire, all the territory without certain limits, therein ex- 
pressed, has not eventually determined the boundaries of this 
state ? 

Which question being put, was carried in the affirmative : 
whereupon, 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this committee, Congress, in 
their resolutions of the 7th and 21st of August last, in guarantee- 
ing to the respective states of New York and New Hampshire, all 
territory without certain limits, therein expressed, have eventually 
determined the boundaries of this state. 

And whereas, it appears to this committee, consistent with the 
spirit, true intent and meaning of the articles of union, entered 
into by this state with the inhabitants of a certain district of coun- 
try, on the east side of the west bank of Connecticut river, and on 
the west side of a line twenty miles east of Hudson’s river, 
(which articles of union were executed on the 23d day of Febru- 
ary, and the 15th day of June last past,) that congress should con- 

sider, and determine, the boundary lines of this state,—Therefore, 

this committee recommend to the assembly of this state, to pass 

resolutions, declaring their acquiescence in, and accession to, the 

determination made by congress of the said boundary lines, be- 

tween the states of New Hampshire and New York, respectively, 
- and this state, as they are, in said resolutions, defined and de- 
_seribed, and also, expressly relinquishing all claim to, and juris- 
diction “of, and over, the said districts of territory, without said 
boundary lines, and the inhabitants thereon residing. 

Confiding in the faith, and wisdom of congress, that they will, 

immediately, enter on measures to carry into effect the other mat- 
ters in said resolutions contained, and settle on equitable terms, 
whereby this state may be received into, and have and enjoy all 
_ the protection, rights and advantages of a federal union with the 
~ United States of America, as a free, independent and sovereign 
_ state, as is held forth to us in and by said resolutions. 
And this committee do further recommend to the assembly, that 
they cause official information of their resolutions to be immedi- 
ately transmited to the congress of the United States, and the 
states of New York and New Hampshire. 


F 
3 In AssemBLy: Feb. 21. The aforesaid report of the commit- 
tee of the whole was read and accepted, and thereupon 

Fesolved, that a committee of three, to join a committee from the 
council, be ‘appointed to prepare a pill or bills agreeable to said 

“report and lay the same before this house. The members chosen, 

Mr. Tichenor, Mr. Chandler, and Mr. Knight. 

On motion of Mr. Tichenor, Resolved, that a committee of five, 

to join a committee from the council, be appointed to point out 
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some mode of relief relative to the injuries the people of the Hast- 
ern and Western Unions have sustained in consequence of their 
alliance to this state. The members chosen, Mr. Jacob, Mr. Har- 
ris, Mr. Powell, Mr. Dana, and Mr. Styles. 

On motion made by Mr. Styles, Resolved, that this house do 
judge that the Articles of Union are completely dissolved.’ 

Ordered, that the clerk of this assembly be and is hereby di- 
rected to make up the debenture of the members belonging to the 
late unions, and lay the same before this house to-morrow morning. 

Feb. 22d. A debenture of the members belonging to the Hast- 
ern and Western Unions, that have attended this assembly the 
present session, was read and passed the house. 

The governor and council waited in the house, and requested 
that they would proceed to public business of importance. to the 
state, &c. On motion made, 

Resolved, that the house will proceed to choose by joint ballot 
with the governor and council, three persons to transact the pub- 
lic business of this state at congress. 

In Joint ASSEMBLY: The ballots being taken, the hon’l Moses 
Robinson, Paul Spooner, esqr., and Isaac Tichenor, esqr., were 
elected.” 

In AssEeMBLy, Feb. 22: The committee to whom was referred 


the mode of redressing the people in the Eastern and Western — 


Unions, &c., brought in the following report, viz: 

That it is the opinion of your committee that some proper per- 
sons be immediately sent to those officers who are now arresting 
and making prisoners every person,they can find who have hereto- 


Sore been active in joining this state, entreating them to suspend 


the execution of law until the aforementioned persons can have 
time to petition the assembly of New York to be restored, and 
showing their willingness to return to their allegiance to said 


state, provided the legislature [thereof] should pass an act of © 


grace. And also that a petition be presented by our agents to 
the congress of the United States, praying them to interpose by 


recommending to the states of New Hampshire and New York to 


pass acts of oblivi ion in their behalf. 
JOSEPH Bowker, for Committee. 


The above report was read and accepted so far as it relates to ; 
the people of the late Western Union, and ordered that a bill be 


brought in accordingly. 


Resolved, that gen’| Sam’l Safford, Ezra Styles, esqr., and gen’l 


‘Information of this repeal of the Unions was communicated by couy 
Chittenden to gen. Washington. — Index to Stephens Papers, 28. 
2 Assembly Journal, 1777-1784, 349-352. 
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Roger Enos be and they are hereby requested forthwith to repair, 
with suitable instructions from the council, to the Western Dis- 
- trict, to prosecute the intentions of the aforesaid report. 


Feb. 25: The following resolution of the Board of War was 
read : 


In Boarp or War, Feb. 22, 1782. 
Resolved, that it be and is hereby recommended to the hon’l. 
general assembly now sitting in Bennington, that this state raise 
- one battalion, consisting of five hundred and fourteen, officers in- 
cluded, for the defense of this state the ensuing campaign, to be 
commanded by one lieut.-col. commander, one major, eight cap- 
tains, and sixteen subalterns; that they continue in service till 
the 15th day of Dec’r next, unless sooner discharged ; that each 
town in this state raise, equip, and pay their equal proportion of 
the aforesaid battalion, according to their lists given in to the 
assembly in Oct’r, 1781. That the general assembly appoint some 
suitable person to repair immediately to maj’r-gen’! Heath, or to 
the commanding officer of the northern department, and request 
him to furnish this state with two thousand contiuental arms, with 
a sufficient quantity of ammunition. And that the fort at Pitts- 
ford be removed to Capt. Jonathan Fassett’s house in said Pittsford. 

Extract from the minutes. 
JouN Fassert, See’y, P. T. 


AFTERNOON: The house took under consideration the resolution 
of the Board of War as recorded [above,] and after some time 
spent in debating thereon, 

Resolved, that there be raised for the ensuing campaign, three 
hundred men, officers included, for the defense of this state ; and 
that the non-commissioned officers and privates be raised and paid 
by the different towns, agreeable to their list returned last Octo- 
ber, and that the commissioned officers receive their pay out of 
this state’s treasury; and that the governor and council be and 
' they are hereby requested to write to gen’] Washington and desire 
him to furnish two thousand arms and a sufficient quantity of am- 
munition for the use of this state. 

Resolved, that a committee of ten, to join a committee from the 
council, be appointed to report their opinion what number of com- 
missioned officers ought to be appointed to command the troops to 
be raised as aforesaid, and bring in a nomination of such officers 


‘Assembly Journal, 353,354. The foregoing report implies that, while 
governor Chittenden had proposed to suspend the exercise of jurisdiction 
in the West Union for the time then being, New York was zealous in 
4 enforcing her own laws in the same territory. 
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to be appointed, except the field officers, which are to be appointed 
by ballot. [Committee of ten appointed. ] 

Resolved, that a committee of five, to join a committee from the . 
council, be appointed to prepare instructions for the agents that 
are appointed to wait on congress, and make report. The mem- 
bers chosen, Mr. Chandler, Mr. Townshend, Mr. Strong, Mr. 
Knight, and Mr. Lyon. 

The committee appointed to prepare a bill agreeable to the re- 
port of the committee of the whole, brought in the following reso- 
lutions, which were read and passed into resolutions of this house, 
viz: [Here are recited the resolutions of the joint assembly, 
styled ‘‘ committee of the whole,” of February 20 ;] and thereupon, 

Resolved, that the west bank of Connecticut river, and a line — 
beginning at the northwest corner of the Massachusetts state, from 
thence northward, twenty miles east of Hudson’s river, as speci- 
fied in the resolutions of August last, shall be considered as the 
east and west boundaries of this state; and that this assembly do, 
hereby, relinquish all claim and demand to, and right of jurisdic- 
tion in, and over, any, and every district of territory without said 
boundary line; and that authenticated copies of this resolution 
be, forthwith, officially transmitted to congress, and the states of 
New Hampshire and New York, respectively. 


It will be observed that the general assembly construed the res- 
olutions of congress of August, 1781, as being in substance an es- 
tablishment of the boundary lines of Vermont, (consequently a 
recognition of her independence ;) and therefore the Unions were 
dissolved in compliance with article second of the conditions of 
union. In short, it was then believed that the purpose of the un-— 
ions had been substantially effected. ; 


February 25, the subordinate officers for the troops for the en- 
suing year were appointed, including.a muster-master from each — 
side of the green mountains.” 


February 26, the committee appointed to draw up instructions — 
to the agents of Vermont at congress, reported as follows:3 | | 
al 


Gentlemen :— You will repair, without loss of time, to Phila- 
delphia, and are to consider yourselves as Plenipotentiaries, m=" 
vested with full power to agree on terms upon which this state 
shall come into an union with the United States of North America ; 
and, in case of such agreement, in behalf of this state, to sign and — / 
ratify articles of foederal union with the confederated states of . | 


‘Assembly Journal, 356-359. 7 Same, 370. * Same, 373. 
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_ America; but it is not expected that more than one of you will 
remain at Philadelphia, at a time. ' reared 
In your negociation, it is expected that you will so conduct, as 
to induce the persons you negociate with, to believe that your 
constituents expect to be admitted free from arrears of the conti- 
nental debt, already accrued ; and to discharge their own. If this 
cannot be obtained, it is expected that you will reduce that part 
of the continental debt, which this state shall have to pay, to as 
small a sum as possible: — And that you make returns to his Hx- 
cellency the Governor, as soon as may be, of the certain sum which 

you shall covenant that this state shall pay. 

SAMUEL FLETcHER, for Committee. 


STATE ; | 
Na { 9 
OF VERMONT. In GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Feb. 26th, 1782. 


The within instructions were read, and passed the House. 
Attest, — Ros. Hopkins, Clerk. 
True Copy,— Attest, THomas Totman, D. Sec. Council. 


At this time, the agents of Vermont to congress had just left 
Philadelphia, to return to Vermont, and on their way they were 
surprised by news of the action of Vermont in their absence. 
These were “unwelcome tidings’? —‘‘the legislature of Ver- 

- mont, without waiting the advice or arrival of their agents from 
congress, became the dupes of state politicians, precipitately dis- 
solved their unions, lessened their strength, real and political 
consequence.”’* 


In Jomnt ASSEMBLY: Moses Robinson, Paul Spooner, and Isaac 
Tichenor were elected delegates ‘*to. represent this state in con- 
egress, if articles of union can be agreed on between the agents ap- 
pointed by this state and the congress of the United States;’’ and 

_ maj. Gideon Brownson was elected major-commandant of the bat- 
talion to be raised for the defense of the state. 

Feb. 27th, the Board of War was empowered to take all neces- 
sary measures for procuring ammunition. 

Feb. 28th, Jonas Fay was elected delegate to congress in addi- 
tion to the gentlemen before elected ; and it was 

Resolved, that the hon’l. Paul Spooner, Moses Robinson, and 


‘Tra Allen, in Vt. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 449, 450. For further views of 
colonel Allen, who may be considered the organ of the party supporting 
the Unions, see Same, 449-457. 
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Jonas Fay, esqrs. and Isaac Tichenor, esqr., be and are hereby 
requested to repair to congress without delay on the business of 
their appointment." 

The only acts of the February session noteworthy were : 


An act for taking off the tendry of the paper currency of this 
state (except in the treasury of the state) the first day of June 
next. 


An act for the purpose of raising three hundred able-bodied, ef- 
fective men, for the ensuing campaign.” 


Feb. 23. Seth Smith, on his way homeward from Philadelphia, 
gave to gov. Clinton a copy of his ‘‘ representation” to congress, 
with a petition to the legislature of New York, dated Feb. 11th. 
In the latter document he stated that he had been authorised by 
his constituents [adherents to New York in Vermont] to apply to 
both congress and New York for aid; that the well affected on 
the grants would cheerfully render obedience to New York, but 
. that by the laws of Vermont they were deprived of civil and mili- — 
tary power, and they were determined to resort to “ the natural 
means of defense by arms,” unless interposition should be made 
in their behalf. He prayed for seasonable and vigorous measures, 
to prevent the necessity of repelling force by force. These docu- 
ments were read and referred in the assembly of New York on 
the 23d of February; at which time the same Seth Smith had a 
petition pending in the legislature of Vermont, to relieve him from — 
an indictment in Windham county, before noted, and the petition 
was granted by the council, in concurrence with the house, Feb- 
ruary 26, on condition that Smith would take an oath of allegi- 
ance to Vermont.3 


One of the British Commissioners to Ira Allen [ probably. | 
[ Extract.+] 


February 28. My anxiety to hear from you, induced me to 
apply to his excellency [general Haldimand] for leave to send 


1Assembly Journal, 374, 388,389. The treasurer had been ordered pre- 
viously “to lay by for the delegates to congress £100.” 

*Vt. State Papers, 446. 

® Hastern Vermont, 418,419. Council Journal, 1781 to 1784, 60. 

‘Williams, Vol. 1, 209. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 464. 
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the bearer with this, which having obtained, I earnestly request 
you to send me in the most candid, unreserved manner the present 
wishes and intentions of the people, and leading men of your 
state, respecting our former negotiations ; and what effect the late 
catastrophe of lord Cornwallis had on them. Will it not be well 
to consider the many chances and vicissitudes of war? However 
brilliant the last campaign may appear, the next may wear a very 
different aspect. Add to this, the great probability of your being 
ruined by your haughty neighbors, elated by (what they call) a 
signal victory; and I hope you will see, as I do, that it is more 
than ever your interest to unite yourself with those who wish to 
make you a happy and free government. Will there be a proper 
time to send the proclamations? I repeat my request, that you 
will tell me, without reserve, what may be expected in future. 


H. — Gen. Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton. 


QuEBEC, March 5th, 1782. 

a Sir :—Being under a necessity of sending an officer 

Mareh 5. through the woods to Halifax, I am happy in having an 

opportunity though by so long a route of communicating 

with Your Excellency and expressing my concern at having been 

so long deprived of the honor of hearing from you notwithstanding 
the many efforts I have made to obtain that satisfaction. 

My letters in cypher dated the 13th and 24th of September and 
the 8rd October and 14th of November, I am fearful never reached 
you. Those of the 27th, 28th, and 29th of September, the Ist, 2nd, 
and 8rd of October by the Garland, and of the 12th and‘14th of 
November by the Pandora, have I hope been more fortunate. 

Your Excellency’s favor of the 2nd of August, which I receiv- 
ed so long ago as the 21st of September, was the last that has 
come to my hands. Iam therefore apprehensive that dispatches 
from you must have miscarried, persuaded that, feeling for the 
anxiety expressed in my letter to hear from you particularly upon 
the subject of Vermont affairs, your Excellency would not have 
denied me that pleasure. Iam most anxious for the return of my 
last messenger, dispatched on the fourteenth of November, having 
been for many months without having received the least intelli- 
gence from any authority that can be depended on, and finding by 
reports brought in by the last scouts that preparations are making 
at and in the neighborhood of Albany which indicate a renewal 
of the enemy’s design against this Province upon the plan discov- 
ered by the capture of Mr. Lawrence. It is unnecessary to write 
the particulars of these reports as they of course prevail with you, 
and from your authentic knowledge of the state of things in the 
active scenes, it will be in your power to judge if they have any 
foundation. | 


a 


a 
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The conduct of the Canadians obviously discovers that they are 
in early expectation of some revolution from which they expect to 
derive advantage, and tho’ all my efforts have proved ineffectual 
in making any very material discoveries, there is not a doubt that, 
an intercourse is supported between them and the French, and 
that itis from that source their hopes are fed and their conduct is 
influenced. A report now prevails amongst them that the Pope 
has issued a Bull absolving them from the oath of allegianee to 
the English on their returning to that of France. It is likewise 
said that the congress have issued a Proclamation declaring par- 
don to all Americans who, having been induced to join the King’s 
army, will acknowledge and support the independence of the 
states. Whether these reports are true or false, they have their 
effects. 

Thus circumstanced, it is needless to express to your Excellency 
how very acceptable any information upon a subject so nearly con- 
cerning the King’s interests and my own happiness must be to me, 
and I rely on your Excellency’s goodness in communicating to me, 
with all the dispatch that may be necessary, such information as 
shall come to your knowledge, should it appear to you that the 
enemy’s intention is to invade this Province. 

To provide against accidents, I take the liberty to inclose to 
your Excellency a duplicate of my present dispatch to Lord 
George Germaine, by Halifax, and request you will have the 
goodness to forward it by the first safe opportunity. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect and regard, Sir, 
your Hxéellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

FRED’K HALDIMAND. — 

Indorsed: ‘¢ General Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton, March 

Die Lios.ee NON ae EN? 


General Schuyler, at Pokeepsie, to General Washington? 
March 6. When the present session of the legislature opened, 

I found both houses pervaded with the same spirit which dictated 
the violent resolutions of last fall, [November 15-19, 1781,] 
against congress, for their act of the 20th of August in favor of 
Vermont, and the house of assembly on the last [of February,] 
had actually proceeded so far as to send up [to the senate] for 
concurrence a resolution declaring, in very explicit and very 
pointed terms, that the strength and supplies of the state should be 
withheld, until congress reversed said act, and should decide 
agreeably to equity, and carry their decision into effect. A de- 
termination so violent, and so replete with variety of evil to this 


‘Washington Letters, in State Department, Vol. Liv, 358. 
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and the other states, alarmed me so exceedingly that, although 
then still confined with a severe fit of the gout, I considered it 
incumbent on me, rather to risk a relapse, than not be present at 
the deliberations of the senate on so interesting a subject. It 
was agitated on the third instant, and I have reason to be pleased 
that I attended, for although the senate are determined so far to 
acquiesce with the assembly as to animadvert on the precipitancy 
with which congress decided, and perhaps to transmit a protest on 
the occasion, they will nevertheless reject the resolutions of the 
other house and afford what [aid] they can to the common cause. 


March 7,8. The governor and council met at Shaftsbury on 
the 7th of March, and were notified of the return of Jonas Fay 
and Iva Allen, the agents to congress. On the 8th their report 
was made to the council.t. Ira Allen stated that the governor and 
council were then making out credentials and instructions to the 
delegation to congress, which had been appointed in February ; 
adding that 

A question then arose, and the opinion of said agents [ just 
returned from congress] was required by the governor and coun- 
eil, whether Vermont would, after complying with the resolves of 
congress, be admitted to the federal union. The agents [Fay and 
Allen] answered, that in their opinion Vermont would not be 
admitted ; that she had, by dissolving her unions, weakened her 
strength, lessened her consequence, and exposed herself to, the 
sport of state politicians, and her safety much depended on the 
events of peace or war.’ 


March 9. Gen. Samuel Safford and Abel Curtis, esquire, were 
appointed members of the board of war, by the governor and 
council, to fill vacancies.3 


Sir Henry Clinton to General Haldimand. 
New York, March 10th, 1782. 


It was scarcely to be expected that the January mail could con- 
tain powers adequate to the accomplishment of the wishes of the 


‘ Council Journal, 1781 to 1784, 65. 

2 Vt. Hist. Coll., Voi. 1, 449, 450. The unions were dissolved in the ab- 
sence of Ira Allen certainly, and of Ethan (in Connecticut) probably, and 
much to their dissatisfaction. 

* Council Journal, 1781 to 1784, 65. 
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people of Vermont, because, as to some of them, the Executive 
will want the Legislative aid. 

I am accordingly only desired to continue the intercourse and 
correspondence with them, and to encourage them to expect that 
if they adhere to his Majesty their interest will be properly at- 
tended to. 

Aware of the necessity of observing the utmost secrecy in these 
negociations, | resolved that what they may be anxious to know 
should pass. through you, and by channels themselves may have 
directed as most safe. 

This compelled me to apprise you as speedily as possible over- 
land of the contents of my dispatches as well as yours, and that I 
might not trust to our hand to break the seals of those to you, 
your original I shall forward by the first ship for Quebec. . 

If our intelligence from the north country is to be relied upon, 
the usurpers of this Province are meditating force against the 
Vermonters, but it is said that among others, General Schuyler, 
and Mr. Scott one of their own delegates, disapprove of the 
design. 

You will find under this cover a printed protest, by what is 

“called the state of New York, against the congress, which may 
lead to consequences that. magnify this object and render it more 
aud more worthy of. our attention. 

Notwithstanding the intelligence that has been sent you respect- 
ing an intended attack on Canada, I think it more likely that the 
enemy will attempt one against this post. 

Thus far in cypher. 

I refer you to the newspapers I send you by the bearer for 
West India news. It is supposed Sir G. R. sailed from England 
about the 16th of January for the Leeward Islands. 

Indorsed : ‘Sir Henry Clinton to General Haldimand, March 
10th, 1782. O. sent by Davis, 

D. p Wynant Williams, 

T. p John McKiel, 
Including a copy in cypher of Lord George Germaine’s letter, 
No. 84, and circular one to General Haldimand.’’ ‘* No. 35.” 


Governor Chittenden to General Washington. 


ARLINGTON, March 16, 1782. 
Str : —I had the honor to receive your Excellency’s favor of the 
1st of January by express. I am not insensible that the delicacy 
of your station in the empire renders it ineligible for you to ad- 


"Revolutionary Correspondence, Letters to Washington, Vol. 11, 492. 
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dress me in my public character. Your noticing us, therefore, in 
your private capacity, under our circumstances, I beg leave to es- 
teem as the strongest mark of your magnanimity and friendship. 
While we receive with gratitude the resolves of Congress, of the 
Tth and 21st of August last, it affords us great satisfaction that 
your Excellency is willing to consider them as implying the right, 
which Vermont claims, to be a state, within certain described 
bounds. And, as the dispute of boundary is the only one that 
hath prevented our union with the Confederacy, I am very happy 
in being able to acquaint your Excellency that that is now removed 
on our part, by our withdrawing our claims upon New Hampshire 
and New York, and by confining ourselves solely, or very nearly, 
to that tract of country which is described in the resolve-of Con- 
gress of the 21st of August last. Since, therefore, we have with- 
drawn our jurisdiction to the confines of our old limits, we enter- 
tain the highest expectations that we shall soon obtain what we 
have so long been secking after, an acknowledgement of inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. For this we have appointed Commis- 
sioners, with plenary powers, to negotiate an alliance with the 
Confederated States, and, if they succeed, to take seats in Con- 
gress. Should Heaven prosper the designs of their negotiation, 
we please ourselves much that we, who are of one sentiment in 
the common cause, and who have but one common interest, shall 
yet become one nation, and yet be great and happy. The 
glory of America is our glory, and with our country we mean to 
live or die, as her fate shall be. I havé no need to acquaint your 
Hxcellency, that our local as well as our military (not to say po- 
litical) situation, as an extended frontier, awfully exposed these 
infant plantations to the power and fury of the common en- 
emy. Might we beso happy as to draw the attention of our 
country, we hope to be favored with your particular exertion. I 
have the honor to be, Sir, with great respect, 

Your most obed’t and humble serv’t, THomsAsS CHITTENDEN. 

P. S.—This will be delivered by one of our agents, to whom I 
‘beg leave to refer your Excellency for the more particular situa- 
tion of this State, with regard to military preparations and state 
of defence. 


March 18. The governor and council issued warrants to the 
sheriffs of the several counties to collect the provision tax for the 


‘This resolution is most frequently stated as of the 20th of August in 
the Vermont records, but here Chittenden followed the date in Wash- 
ington’s letter. The resolution adopted on the 20th was reconsidered 
and adopted on the 21st. 
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support of the troops, and these officers were empowered to levy 
on the goods and chattels of such selectmen as had failed to collect 
the quota of their town.’ 


Extract from Gov. Clinton’s Message to the Assembly of New York ? 


March 21. I cannot forbear recommending to your particular 
attention, the affidavits and other papers, which prove a treasona- 
ble and dangerous intercourse and connexion between the leaders 
of the revolt in the north-eastern part of the state, and the com- 
mon enemy. In order that you may form a competent judgment 
of the matter, such of the original papers respecting it as are in 
my possession will be delivered to you. Your own prudence will 
however suggest that these communications, as far as they relate 
to the names of the persons from: whom the intelligence is derived, 
ought not to be divulged. I have only to observe, that these 
proofs are corroborated by a variety of circumstances, which 
equally tend to show, that these criminal transactions are not con- 
fined to individuals, but have been conducted under the sanction 
of that usurped government. 


Here followed the affidavit of John Edgar, but it was not given — 
in the copy furnished, and the editor cannot supply it. William 
L. Stone gave the substance of both affidavits, and noticed no ma- 
terial difference, except that Edgar stated that Vermont was to 
furnish to the king two thousand men.3 


Davip ABEEL’S AFFIDAVIT. 


State of New York, ss. David Abeel of Kattskill, in the 
county of Albany, yeoman, being duly sworn, deposeth and saith 
that some time in the month of April last past, he was taken pris- 
oner at his own house by a party of Indians and tories, and car- 
ried to Niagara, and from thence to Montreal. 

That on his way to the latter place, at the Cedars, he saw one 
Johnson [of] Fort Herkimer, who informed this’ deponent, that 
the people on the New Hampshire Grants, headed by Col. Allen, 
would join the British with 1500 men ;4 that a Major Allen was 
then gone down to Quebec for that purpose ; that at Montreal it 
was the general report that the New Hampshire Grants would 
join them ; that this deponent saw at the Isle  Noix, a Major 


1 Council Journal, 1781 to 1784, 66-68. 

’From “The Remembrancer (London) for the year 1782.” 

* Life of Brant, Vol. 11, 197. 

* Allen did not start from Vermont for Isle aux Noix until May 1.— 
Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 421. 
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4 ad 

_ Fay, on board a vessel called the Royal George, and who this 
_ deponent understood, was an inhabitant on the Grants; that on 
_ poard the said vessel was one Dr. Smith, Capt. Sherwood, and 
- another person, whose name the deponent does not recollect, who 
were appointed commissioners to treat with the said Major Fay ; 
that the said Fay brought with him upwards of thirty Hessians, 
deserted from Burgoyne’s army, for exchange, as this deponent 
was informed, and which he delivered to the British, and further 

this deponent saith not. iy Davip ABEEL. 
Sworn the 20th day of December, 1781, before 
RicwarD Morris, 

Ropert YATES. 


Extracts of a Letter from , dated January 5, 1782. 


_ A gentleman of intelligence, who left New York on the. 23d 
ult., and in whom I can place full confidence, gave me the follow- 
ing particulars, which I conceived your excellency entitled to; I 
therefore do myself the honor to transmit them: 

_ That some time since, commissioners had met with persons ap- 
pointed by Gen. Haldimand, and offered to become subjects to the» 
crown and government of Great Britain, upon the following 
terms, viz: 

_ First, that the territory as claimed by the Vermonters, be cons- 
tituted a separate government. — 

_ Secondly, that the same form of government be granted unto 
them, as was formerly enjoyed by Connecticut, excepting that the 
governor of the province should, from time to time, be nominated 
‘and appointed by the crown. 

Thirdly, that they be allowed to remain neuter during the pres- 
ent contest, unless the war is carried within their own territory. 
Fourthly, that they would raise two battalions properly offi- 
cered, for their internal defense. These troops to be in British 
pay, «&c., but not to be called into service, unless in defense of the 
province. 

_ That they: be allowed a free trade to Canada and be protected 
therein. 

These are all the particulars that could be obtained respecting 
the terms held out by said commissioners. The papers were deliy- 
ered to Gen. Haldimand, who, considering the matter of too im- 
portant a nature for him to decide upon, transmitted them to Sir 
Henry Clinton, as one of the king of Great Britain’s commission- 
ers for restoring, &c., by whom they were laid before Justice Wn. 
Smith, who gave his opinion, that the powers vested in the king’s 
commissioners did not authorize them to determine a matter of so 
much consequence, and of so singular a nature; that nothing 
- 33 
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short of an act of parliament would be sufficient for the purpose; 
the papers relative to this matter should be laid before the king 
in council, that the necessary steps may be taken; which was 
accordingly then done, and the result is expected. 

I am also informed that Mr. of the city of New York, 
who claims land in Vermont, has it in contemplation to go thither 
by the way of Connecticut. What commission he may possibly be 
charged with, is not in my power to determine. This however is 
certain, that the enemy form great expectations from the apparent~ 
temper of Vermont. 


The aforegoing are true copies of two affidavits, and an extract 
of a letter, delivered to the legislature of the state of New York, 
with his excellency the governor’s message, at their present meet- 
ing, except as to the names of eertain persons and places mention- 
ed in the originals, which it would be improper to divulge; and 
are therefore omitted in the copies. Examined by 

Ropert Benson, See. 

Pokeepsie, Feb. 2, 1782. 


James Madison to Edmund Pendleton. — [Uxtract. |} 


eo The only event with which the period since my last 
April 2. has enabled me to repay your favor of the 28th ultimo, 
is the arrival of four deputies from Vermont, with a 
plenipotentiary commission to accede to the confederacy. The 
business is referred to a committee who are sufficiently devoted to 
the policy of gaining the vote of Vermont into congress. 


April 14.. The legislature of New York passed two acts, one 
iu regard to the inhabitants in the territory composing the late 
West Union of Vermont, and the other covering the whole of 
Vermont. ‘The first extended a pardon to all who had denied the 
Jurisdiction of New York, which pardon embraced every offense 
except the crimes of treason and murder—treason in this case 
being defined as “adhering to the king of Great Britain.” 

The other act confirmed to the grantees every charter of land — 
made by New Hampshire issued prior to any charter granted by 
New York for the same lands; and provided that such New 
Hampshire charters might be used as evidence in the courts of New 
York. This act further confirmed all charters granted by Vermont 
previous to the passing of this act, where the charters had been 


* Madison Papers, Vol. 1, 116. 
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granted previous to New York charters for the same land; and 
the Vermont charters were to be admitted as evidence. Persons 
occupying and improving ungranted lands were to have patents 
free of fees, except the cost of survey. But an indispensable 
condition of all these privileges was, that the inhabitants of the 
territory should renounce the assumed government of Vermont, 
and return to their allegiance to New York: therefore it was pro- 
vided that commissioners might be appointed by the governor of 
New York, to treat and agree with commissioners appointed by 
“the inhabitants residing in the said district of country, or by the 
inhabitants of any town or towns, or district or districts,’ under 
the provisions of the act. The lands of all who were attainted for 
adherence to the king of Great Britain, or whose estates should 

have become confiscate for such adherence, were excluded from 
the act." 

In October, 1781, Vermont appointed commissioners to meet 
commissioners of New Hampshire and New York, to adjust juris- 
dictional boundary lines. The above act is the answer of New 
York. She would agree to nothing, except on condition of sub- 
mission to her authority; and, ignoring the government of Ver- 
mont, New York appealed to the people, or any town or towns, or 
district or districts — thus imitating closely the conciliatory plan 
of the British cabinet in respect to the states. | 


The Vermont Question in Congress. 


-In Coneress: April 17. The committee, consisting of Messrs. 

Clymer, Carroll, Clark, Livermore, and Law, to whom had been 

referred the proceedings of the general assembly of Vermont, 
February, 1782, reported as follows :? 

That Congress, on the 20th of August last, by the votes of nine 
states, resolved as follows: on a reconsideration of the resolution 
respecting the people inhabiting the New Hampshire grants, it was 
altered and agreed to as follows: 

It being the fixed purpose of Congress to adhere to the guaran- 
tee to the states of New Hampshire and New York, contained in 
the resolutions of the seventh instant: 

** Resolved, That it be an indispensable preliminary to the recog- 
nition of the independence of the people inhabiting the territory, 


* State Papers, 173-176. ? Same, 170,171. 
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-ealled Vermont, and their admission into the foederal union, that 
they explicitly relinquish all demands of lands or jurisdiction on 
the east side of the west bank of Connecticut river, and on the ~ 
west’ side of a line beginning at the northwest corner of the state ~ 
of Massachusetts, thence running twenty miles east of Hudson’s — 
river, so far as the said river runs northeasterly in its general — 
course ; then by the west bounds of the townships granted by the — 
late government of New Hampshire, to the river running from ~ 
South Bay to Lake Champlain, thence along said river to Lake 
Champlain, thence along the waters of Lake Champlain to lati- ~ 
tude forty-five degrees north, excepting a neck of land between © 
Missiskoy Bay and the waters of Lake Champlain ;” which reso- © 
lution was reconsidered and confirmed on the succeeding day, to ~ 
wit, the 21st of the same month: ae 
That, in the opinion of your committee, the competency of Con= 7 
gress to enter into the above resolutions, was full and complete, — ~ 
the concurrent resolutions of the Senate and Assembly of the © 
State of New York, of the fifteenth and nineteenth of November © 
last, containing a protest against the authority of Congress in the © 
matter, notwithstanding; these concurrent resolutions, in letter 
and in spirit, being, undeniably, incompatible with a legislative © 
act of the said state of a preceding day, to wit, the twenty-first 
of October, 1779, wherein there is an absolute reference of the 
dispute between that state and the people of Vermont, respecting ~ 
jurisdiction, to the final arbitrament and decision of Congress: ~ 
and from which alone would result to Congress all the necessary | 
authority herein: - ; : 
That on the day of , the people residing in the 
district, called Vermont, in considering the said acts of Congress” 
of the 20th and 21st of August, did reject the propositions therein 
made to them, as preliminary to an acknowledgment of their 
sovereignty and independence, and admission into the federal 
union, as appears by their proceedings on the files of Congress: 
but that, on a subsequent day, the aforementioned resolutions of the 
20th and 21st of August being unaltered and unrepealed, and the 
proposition therein contained, in the opinion of your committee { | 
still open to be acceded to, the said people did, in their gene : 
assembly, on the twenty-second of February last, enter into t 
following resolution : 
‘That the west bank of Connecticut river, and a line beginning 
at the northwest corner of the commonwealth of Massachuset 
from thence northward twenty miles east of Hudson’s rive 
specified in the resolutions of Congress in August last, shall 
considered as the east and west boundaries of this state. 
“And that this Assembly do, hereby, reliquish all claims and de- 


. 
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mands to, and right of jurisdiction in and over, any and every 
district of territory without said boundary lines :” , 

That, in the sense of your committee, the people of the said dis- 
trict, by the last recited act, have fully complied with the stipula- 
tion, made and required of them, in the resolutions of the 20th 
and 2fst of August, as preliminary to a recognition of their sov- 
ereignty and independence, and admission into the federal union 
of the states, and that the conditional promise and engagement 
of Congress, of such recognition and admission, is thereby become 
absolute, and necessary to be performed ; your committee therefore 
submit the following resolution : 

“That the district of territory, called Vermont, as defined and 
limited in the resolutions of Congress of the 20th and 21st of 
August, 1781, be and it is hereby recognized and acknowledged 
by the name of the State of Vermont, as free, sovereign and in- 
dependent; and that a committee be appointed to treat and confer 


with the agents and delegates from said state, upon the terms and 
2 g » Uf 


mode of the admission of the said state, into the foederal union.” 


- Three attempts were made to fix a time for the consideration of 


' this report, but in vain, as the vote of nine states coald not then 


be had for the admission of Vermont to the union. This was 
stated by Mr. Madison as the reason in these words: ‘‘The con- 
sideration of the (committee’s) report will not be called for, 
however, until the pulse of nine states beats favorably for it. 
This is so uncertain that the agents (of Vermont) have returned.’ 


Agents of Vermont to the President of Congress. 
April 19. On leaving Philadelphia, the agents and delegates 
addressed the following letter to the President of congress : 


PHILADELPHIA, April 19th, 1782. 
Sir :—The situation in which Congress has been pleased to 


_leaye the business of our mission, as agents and delegates from 


the state of Vermont, renders our attendance, at present, unneces- 
sary. 

‘As the representatives of an independent and virtuous people, 
we esteem it our duty to inform congress that, in consequence of 
their faith, pledged to us, in and by a resolution of the 20th of 


_ August last, and by official advice from sundry gentlemen of the 
first character in America, the Legislature of Vermont have been 


prevailed upon to comply, in the most ample manner, with the 
resolution aforesaid. 


'* Madison Papers, Vol. 1, 121. 
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On the 31st ult. we, «fficially, acquainted Congress with the said 
compliance, together with the powers vested in us, in full confi- 
dence that, from the integrity and wisdom of that honorable body, 
no obstacle could prevent our confederation and union with them. 

We are disappointed by the unexpected delay of Congress, in 

executing, on their part, the intent and spirit of the resolve above 
cited. 
We would not wish to urge the attention of the grand Couneil 
of America from matters of more consequence than merely the 
happiness of a state: but the critical situation Vermont is reduced 
to, by casting off a considerable part of her strength, in being ex- 
posed, as a forlorn hope, to the main force of the enemy in Cana- 
da, and destitute of the aid of the United States, in whose cause, 
at an early period, she freely fought and suffered, will, we pre- 
sume, sufficiently apologize for being thus urgent, that unnecessary 
delay may not deprive us of the benefits of the confederation. 

We purpose to leave this city to-morrow morning, and expect 
to be officially acquainted when our attendance will be necessary ;7 
and have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient and humble 
servants. JONAS Fay, 

Moses Rosinson, 
Isaac 'TICHENOR. 


Fis Excellency the President of Congress? 


General Schuyler to General Washington. 


April 20. General Schuyler, from Albany, gave an account 


of the examination of one Bettys, who had been taken prisoner, 
and on him had been found a letter, supposed to be for Sir Henry 
Clinton. Bettys pretended to have left St. Johns on the 15th. 


The purport of the information was, that an attempt was to be 


made to turn [or burn] Albany, by the aid of the Vermonters and 
Sir Henry Clinton. Schuyler’s comment was —‘“ Whatever may 
be the intention of the enemy, such a communication to a charac- 


ter like the informant, [Bettys,] appears to me utterly impossi- 


ble.3 


‘The agents of Vermont were never notified to attend, and the subse- 


quent adverse action of congress was ex parte. For a clear statement of — 
the influences at work against Vermont, through the interests of other 


states, see Harly History, 403-417. 
* Vt. State Papers, 172. 
* Washington Letters, State Department, Vol. Lv, 360. 
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There had been a report a few months before [Sept. 1781,] that 
Albany was to be burnt by enemies from a different quarter, and 
Heath and Stark were beseiged for help. Stark ridiculed the 
panic thus, to Heath, from Saratoga : 

The people of Albany are greatly alarmed for their city. They 
require all the troops of this district, or a major part of them, to 
prevent about fifty tories from burning their sloops, wives, and 
houses ; for it appears these turbulent sons of rapine have given 
out most fearful threats against that sacred place. However, sir, 


- unless you order to the contrary, I shall venture, in case I feel 


confident of the enemy’s approach, from lake Champlain, to order 
all the troops now at Albany to this post, or to the Mohawk." 


H. — From the British Commissioners to Vermont Commissioners. 


Copy of a letter from A. B. to HE. dated April [227] 1782. 
Gentlemen :—AIn confidence we take this opportunity to ac- 
quaint you, by the authority of his Excellency General Haldi- 
mand, that he, is still inclined to treat amicably with the people 
of Vermont, and that his generous and humane inclinations are 
now seconded by much stronger powers from His Majesty than he 


has hitherto enjoyed for that purpose. His Excellency still 


retains that generous confidence in your repeated professions of 
sincerity, as well as your solemn promises to endeavor to unite 
Vermont to Great Britain, which (abstracted from all party and 
political views) is due to the sincerity of men of honor. Upon 
this principle we do in confidence officially assure you that every 
article proposed to you in his Excellency’s former offers will, as 
that which was contended for by Vermont, viz: the confirmation 
of the east and west unions in their utmost limits, be amply com- 
plied with. This information is more intended for the ears and 
advantage of the leading people of Vermont who have manifested 
a desire for a re-union, than for public knowledge, and it is ex- 
pected you will make it subservient to that purpose and the suc- 


cess of that object only, if still wished by you. But should the 


Lord Cornwallis’ misfortune or any other circumstance or view 
have inclined you to alter your opinions and inclinations, we 
request and conjure you by that candor and honor which you have 
80 repeatedly declared to be the ruling motives of your whole 
conduct throughout the negotiation, to signify the change by the 
return of the messenger, as the continuance of a negotiation 


* Memoir of Stark, 257; also 248, 249. 
*The date of this letter is stated in Williams, Vol. 1, 210, where an 
extract is given. 
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attended with so much trouble and from which nothing is to result, 
cannot be expected. It will however in the [any] event afford his 
Excellency infinite satisfaction to reflect that every effort which 
humanity, moderation and generosity could dictate has been em- 
ployed on his part to rescue fom the general calamity so prinei- 
pal a district of His Majesty’s Colonies. His Excellency expects — 
Cif you remain in the opinion you held last autumn) to hear from 
you in the fullest manner every transaction that has passed in Con- 
gress and the Vermont Assemblies relative to this affair, the deter- 
mination of these meetings, and your sentiments on the ultimate — 
resolution of your people respecting the wished for re-union. He ~ 
likewise expects that if you declare an intention to pursue such 
measures as justify a continuance of negotiation, that you will — 
meet A. at any convenient place you will appoint in the vicinity — 
of Crown Point, as soon as possible, a personal interview being — 
in his Excellency’s opinion the most effectual and safe method of — 
negotiating. 

We made an attempt last February to hear from you by the ~ 
bearer, but failed. We hope this will be attended with better ~ 
success, and that your answer may be such as to unburthen our ~ 
anxious minds, knowing as you do how much our character and 
reputation depend on your closely adhering to the promises and. 
encouragement you have been pleased to give us. As we have at 
your desire represented to his Excellency your candor and honor ~ 
in so sanguine a manner as to induce him to entertain the highest ~ 
opinion of your veracity and upright intentions, consequently, 7 
should he have reason-to alter his sentiments, he must in some ~ 
measure consider his confidence in us to have been ill placed. We- 
are assured your sentiments of honor are too delicate to admit of — 
this when in your power to prevent it, and that from your knowk — 
edge of business you will readily conceive how painful such — 
apprehensions must be to an honest soldier, honored with the con-_ 
fidence of his general in a matter of so great importance. We 
therefore still flatter ourselves that you will not suffer anything to 
be wanting on your side to bring it to a just and happy conclu 
sion, or if that cannot be done, to give us such well-founded and 
permanent reasons as may enable us to satisfy his Excellency not ~ 
only of our veracity, but of yours likewise. . 4 
We are, &e. 


April 23. . The London Courant of this date gave, almost word 
for word, the letter communicated to the assembly of New York 


by governor Clinton, with his message, March 21.7 It was repub- 4 


1 Ante, 267. 
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lished in a hand-bill, [probably at Albany,] and a certified copy 
was made by James Breakenridge of Bennington. It was a very 
correct statement of propositions entertained by the commission- 
ers in the secret negotiation. How the secret was revealed, un- 
less by one of the commissioners, and how it came to be revealed 
to both the governor of New York and the British officers at New 
York at the same time, are questions more interesting to the curi- 
ous than important. Haldimand complained of treachery in the 
letter following.’ 


H.— Gen. Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton. 


DUPLICATE. [April 28, 1782.] 

Your Excellency’s dispatches of the 22d February with an ex- 
tract of Lord George Germaine’s, I received the 6th inst., and that 
of the 10th March and triplicate the 15th, together with copies 
of Lord George’s to me by the January packet. The latitude for 
negotiating with Vermont is so differently expressed in his Lord- 
‘ship’s letter to me of the 26th of July and his subsequent dispatch to 
your Excellency communicated in your letter, that it is difficult to 
act with any prospect of success on one hand without hazarding 
blame on the other, more particularly as his Lordship has not 
touched upon that material part of the subject in his letter to me, 
and as I am totally uninformed of the plan of operation for the 
ensuing campaign. To continue any intercourse etc. with ,the 
Vermonters, encouraging them to expect that their interest will be 
attended to, proving a too general and ineffectual doctrine before 

Lord Cornwallis’ misfortune, now it would be matter of ridicule, 
which is sufficiently manifested by their concessions to the Con- 
egress etc. relinquishing their late assumed jurisdiction on which 

our hopes were founded, notwithstanding the encouragement I 
gave of its being confirmed. 

To attempt to treat with them upon conditions short of that 
would be adding to our lost time, nor will they ever be accepted 
if not attended with an apparent prospect of our affairs on this 
continent taking a prosperous turn. 

__ The crisis is arrived when coercion alone must decide the part 
Vermont will take, and that measure should be determined upon 
from the minute the troops directed by Lord George to appear 
upon their frontiers shall take post, and must be carried into exe- 
cution as far as possible, after giving them sufficient notice, by 
laying waste their country if they do not accept the terms offered, 


‘Ethan Allen Papers, 377. See Karly History, 457. 
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otherwise the troops will only serve to confirm them in the 
prevailing and too just idea that we want abilities to force them 
to compliance, and will enhance their merit and influence with 
Congress. As I dare not hazard a dispatch for Lord George by 
the return messenger, I beg leave through the channel of this let- 
ter to acknowledge the receipt of his Lordship’s dispatch, for- 
warded to me by your Excellency, and request you will have the 
goodness to send a copy of it deciphered. ‘The minute I can form 
any certain judgment that this provision [expedition] is not to be 
attempted by the river and agreeably to Lafayette’s proposal, com- 
municated in your letter, I shall not fail appearing with as great a 
force as my strength and circumstances will admit of upon the fron- 
tiers, for the purpose expressed in his Lordship’s letter, for which 
I have already made preparations, but the impossibility of pene- 
trating far into the country with so inconsiderable a force as that, 
will be too evident to require enlarging upon, and our expecta- 
tions of success should be proportioned to immediate [danger of ] 
misfortune. ‘Three thousand [men] were assembled and three 
thousand more in readiness to cut off colonel St. Leger’s retreat 
last year had he ventured any longer in the country, in which case 
they would have infallibly succeeded. Author[ities insist that 
it] is not the number of troops Mr. Washington can spare from 
his army [that is] to be apprehended; it is the multitude of militia 
men in arms ready to turn out at a quarter of an hour’s notice 
upon the spies of a single regiment of continental troops, that 
would oppose this attempt, the facility of which has been fatal- 
ly experienced. This movement I cannot effect before the middle 
of June, not only from the uncertainty of what may happen here 
but from a want of flour, having lived seven weeks past upon that 
destined for the upper country, which must be replaced from a 
purchase of wheat I have made to provide against the usual delays © 
of the provision fleet, and that wheat cannot be ground before. In 
consequence of the information contained in your Excellency’s let- 
ter of the 22d February, concerning the attempt intended by Clarke 
against Detroit, I have sent orders eventually to reinforce that 
place with two companies of Butler’s Rangers, which is all I can 
at present do for it, and these must be drawn from Oswego where 
I hope a post is by this time taken ; preparations have been made 
for that purpose in the course of the winter at Carleton Island, ~ 
from whence a detachment was to proceed the moment lake Onta- 
rio became navigable. 1 have more to hope from the secrecy with 


-1The translator of the cipher fatally failed of giving the sense of the 
preceding sentences, and the editor has ventured to guess it from the — 
fragments of the original retained in the translation. 
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which this has been condueted and the activity of major Ross who 
commanded, than from the strength of his detachment, which is zn- 
adequate to this necessary undertaking, but proportioned to my 
force and circumstances. I, with much concern, refer your Excel- 
lency to a rebel newspaper printed at Fishkill, where the substance 
of all that has passed in my negotiation with Vermont and is com- 
municated to you, is related. This proves that our confidence has 
been somewhere betrayed, and God knows what bad effects it may 
have in that affair, particularly if Allen and Fay have been sin- 
cere. About two months ago I sent a message to Allen to learn 
what had passed in Congress relative to Vermont affairs ; the mes- 
senger was taken on his way out, but fortunately destroyed his 
dispatch ; this has prevented my forming so good a judgment as 
I might have done of their late transactions, but I have with great 
difficulty procured two men who are now on that business. These 
obstacles oblige me to request that your Excellency will not, as 
you have mentioned in your letter, [be] confined or entirely depen- 
dent to a channel through me. [Jn] the interest pursued of re- 
claming Vermont, that I shall make every effort in my power 
may be relied on, but I am so circumstaneed as to require every 
aid that can be given. 
The 20th of May I shall send a field officer of the provincials, 
by appointment of a colonel Beadle, to confer with him at Havrel 
in Connecticut.‘ He has promised to propose to me some matters 
_ of importance. The character I have of him from many loyalists 
who know him is not flattering to my hopes, but as something may 
* be discovered by the interview explanatory of Vermont affairs, I 
have embraced the offer. I send you two fast messengers with 
this and shall detain the last a few days in hope of communicating 
some news to your Excellency from Europe. The ice having bro- 
ken up much earlier than usual, arrivals are looked for in a few 
days. . 
MonrreaL, 28 April. 
The duplicate of the letter of the 22d February and General 
Robinson’s is now received. 
The men have received 10 guineas each. 
Indorsed : ‘‘Duplicate of General Haldimand to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, Montreal, 28th April. Received 22d June, 1782. No. 8.” 


British Commissioners to Vermont Commissioners.? 
April 30. His excellency has never lost sight of his first object ; 
and I am happy to be able in this to inform you, that the general 


' Haverhill, New Hampshire. Probably col. Timothy Bedle. 
* Williams, Vol. 11,211. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 465. 
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has lately received, by way of Halifax, full powers from the king 


to establish V*****t government, including the full extent of the 


east and west unions, with every privilege and immunity formerly 
proffered to you; and he is likewise fully authorized, as well as 
sincerely inclined, to provide amply for *****, and to make ***** 
brigadier general in the line, ********** field officers, with such 
other rewards as your sincerity, and good services in bringing 
about the revolution, may in future merit. In short, the general 
is vested with full powers, to make such rewards, as he shall judge 
proper, to all those,who distinguish themselves, in promoting the 
happy union: and as his excellency has the greatest confidence 
in you, and *****, much will depend on your recommendations. 


Observations relating to the influence of Vermont, and the terrtto- 
rial claims, on the politics of Congress. 
By James MapIson.* 
a The two great objects, which predominate in the poli- 
May 1. tics of congress at this juncture, are Vermont and the 
Western Territory. 
I. The independence of Vermont and its admission into the 
confederacy are patronized by the eastern states (New Hampshire 
excepted) first, from.an ancient prejudice against New York ; see- 


ondly, the interest which citizens of those states have in lands” 


granted by Vermont; thirdly, but principally, from the accession 
of weight they will derive from it in congress. New Hampshire 
having gained its main object by the exclusion of its territory east 


different to its independence, and will probably soon combine with 
other eastern states in its favor. 


The same patronage is yielded to the pretensions of Vermont by — 


Pennsylvania and Maryland, with the sole view of re-enforcing 


the opposition of claims of western territory, particularly those of ~ 


Virginia, and by New Jersey and Delaware with the additional 
view of strengthening the interests of the little states. Both 
of these considerations operate also on Rhode Island, in addition 
to those above mentioned. 


The independence of Vermont and its admission into the union ~ 
are opposed by New York for reasons obvious and well known. 

The like opposition is made by Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia. The grounds of this opposition are, first, 


f. 


i 
. 


~ 


f 
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of Connecticut river from the claims of Vermont, is already in- © 
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habitual jealousy of a predominance of eastern interests; sec- 
ondly, the opposition expected from Vermont to western claims ; 
thirdly, the inexpediency of admitting so unimportant a state, to 
an equal vote, in deciding on peace, and all the other grand inter- 
ests of the union now depending; fourthly, the influence of the 
example on a premature dismemberment of the other states. 
These considerations influence the four states last mentioned in 
different degrees. The second and third, to say nothing of the 
fourth, ought to be decisive with Virginia. 

Il. The territorial claims, particularly those of Virginia, are 
opposed by Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland. Rhode Island is influenced in her opposition, first, 
by a lucrative desire of sharing in the vacant territory as a fund 
of revenne ; secondly, by the envy and jealousy naturally excited 
by superior resources and importance. New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Maryland are influenced partly by the same 
considerations, but principally by the intrigues of their citizens, 
who are interested in the claims of land companies. The decisive 
influence of this last consideration is manifest from the peculiar 
and persevering opposition made against Virginia, within whose 
limits these claims lic. 

The western claims, or rather a final settlement of them, are 
also thwarted by Massachusetts and Connecticut. This object with 

them is chiefly subservient to that of Vermont, as the latter is with 

Pennsylvania and Maryland to the former. The general policy 
and interests of these two states are opposed to the admission of 
_ Vermont into the union; and if the case of the western territory 
were once removed, they would instantly divide from the eastern 
states in the case of Vermont. Of this, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut are not insensible, and therefore find their advantage in 
keeping the territorial controversy pending. Oonnecticut may 
_ likewise conceive some analogy between her claim to the western 
country and that of Virginia, and that the acceptance of the ces- 
sion of the latter would influence her sentiments in the controversy 
between the former and Pennsylvania. 

The western claims are espoused by Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and New York, all of these states being 
interested therein. South Carolina the least so. The claim of 
New York is very extensive, but her title very flimsy. She urges 
it more with the hope of obtaining some advantage or credit by its 
cession, than of ever maintaining it. If the cession should be 
accepted, and the affair of Vermont terminated, as these are the 
only ties which unite her with the southern states, she will im- 
mediately connect her policy with that of the eastern states, as far 
at least as the remains of former prejudices will permit. 
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Internal Disturbances. 


As soon as Vermont had dissolved the East and West Unions, 


the adherents to New York, in southeastern Vermont, renewed — 


their efforts against the Vermont government, using every means 
to inflame public opinion in that direction. March 12, a town 
meeting at Brattleborough voted that, in their opinion, the Vermont 
government had entered into a treaty with the British; that their 
allegiance was due to New York, and to withdraw all allegiance 
from Vermont; and that if a sufficient number of other towns 
would agree, they would petition New York to establish a civil 
government over them. March 13, a meeting with like action was 
held in Guilford; and on the 14th another in Halifax. On the 
20th, committees of the three towns met, an agent was appointed 
to apply to New York, and circulars were sent to six other towns, 
which were counted favorable. The petition to the legislature of 


New York asked for the establishment, by New York, of civil 


government on the grants, “‘ with sufficient authority and force 
to put it into execution.” 

Nothing important having been accomplished by this movement, 
another was made, April 26, by Charles Phelps, of Marlborough. 
He prepared a vigorous remonstrance, charging the principal men 
of Vermont with treason; complained of taxes exacted by Ver- 
mont, and the great inconveniences and sufferings of the adherents 
to New York; and as remedies asked that a regiment be raised 
in Vermont under the authority of New York, and a full comple- 
ment of civil officers commissioned. The committees of the three 
leading towns adopted this remonstrance, and sent an agent with 
it to governor Clinton. 


May 6. Governor Clinton replied, in a letter, in which he — 
promised his endeavors to obtain commissions for the required — 


civil and military officers. Quoting the declaretions of congress, 
that the three claimiug states should abstain from exercising juris- 


diction over persons not yielding allegiance, he affirmed that New 


York had complied, and ‘‘ should any person under pretence of 
authority from the assumed government [of Vermont] attempt to 


enforce their laws, you will perceive that resistance by force is, im 
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every point of view, justifiable, and the faith and honor of con- 
gress is pledged for your support.” He declared further, that 
there was the fullest evidence of a “criminal and dangerous in- 
tercourse”’ between Vermont and the enemy, and this he would 
have them use to influence the friends of America among the Ver- 
monters. He concluded by saying, that if persuasive measures 


sbould fail and congress delay or decline to act, no alternative 


would be left to New York but to adopt ‘‘ compulsory measures.”" 

About this time —in the spring of 1782, says Ira Allen—a 
loyalist officer out of Canada, having raised seventeen recruits in 
New York, passed through Vermont, and on his way captured 
two Vermont officers. Colonel Ira Allen directed a pursuit and 
capture of this party, with success. The prisoners were brought 
to Sunderland, examined by the governor and Hthan Allen, and 
committed to Bennington jail as prisoners of war. Ira Allen in- 
formed the British commissioners in Canada of the matter, and 
required about double the number of prisoners in exchange, that 


the people of Vermont might be satisfied; and this requisition was 


honored. In the meantime a strong party was developed, in and 
about Bennington, who were opposed to any negotiation with the 
British, and threatened to prevent the return of the British pris- 
oners. Governor Chittenden promptly ordered a military force 
to take the prisoners from Bennington, and march them to the 
frontier to be exchanged ; which wasdone. Colonel Seth Warner 
then appeared, with a committee from Bennington, and a warm 
altercation ensued, between them and governor Chittenden, the 
complainants threatening to raise a regiment and bring the prison- 
ers back. The governor replied, that he had acted by the authority 
of his council, and that colonel Ira Allen’s regiment would be. 
sufficient to execute his orders. He therefore advised the com- 
mInittee to return to Bennington, and quiet the people. The dispute 
subsided ; and in due time forty prisoners were returned by the 
British, embracing not only citizens of Vermont, but many citizens 
of other states, who were, however, included in the receipt of 
major Fay, the Vermont commissary of prisoners.’ 


‘Eastern Vermont, 419-422. 
*Vermont Historical Collections, Vol. 1, 459, 460. 
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The resolution, first following, doubtless is the action referred - 
to by governor Chittenden : 


STATE OF VERMONT, IN COUNCIL, | 
Arlington, 7th May, 1782. \ 
The council having taken into consideration the manner in which 
the prisoners lately taken should be disposed of, whereupon 
Resolved, that Joseph Fay, esquire, Commissary-General of 
prisoners, be and he is hereby directed to take a list of said pris- 
oners, and such as have been actually in the British service to 
cause to be immediately sent to Canada to be exchanged, and the 
remainder to remain in close confinement until further orders from 
this council. 
Attest, —Tuomas Toutman, D. See’y. 
Whereas, it appears to this council that there is not a sufficiency 
of provision collected for the present support of the troops in ser- 
vice, and that unless immediate exertions be made, the troops can- 
not be supported, therefore 
Resolved, that it be and hereby [is] recommended to the in- 
habitants of the several towns within this state to take some 
immediate and effectual measure to raise a sufficiency of provision 
at [their] cost to support the number of soldiers sent from such 
town, until they can be otherwise’ supplied by the present crops 
on the ground. 
Attest, —JosepH Fay, See’y.? 
In executing the Vermont act of February session, to raise 
troops, the state officers determined to draft the quota of Guilford 
from adherents to New York. Stirred up by governor Clinton’s— 
letter of the 6th, his adherents in Guilford determined to resist 
Vermont ‘‘ with lives and fortunes.” 


May 10. Accordingly when, on the 10th of May, on an order © 
by the Vermont selectmen of Guilford [there were New York se- — 
lectmen also,| the sheriff of Windham county seized property to 
meet the amount expended by the state in hiring a man to do mil 
itary duty in behalf of Guilford, the property was forcibly res- 
cued; for which, a presentment was made by the grand jurors 
of Windham county at the next court [September] of thirty-two 
persons.3 


' Council Journal, 1781 to 1784, 68. 
* Council Journal, 1781 to 1784, 69. 
* Kastern Vermont, 424-426. 
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May 17. Representatives of Brattleborough, Halifax, and 
Marlborough met and prepared a remonstrance and petition to gov. 
Clinton, complaining of “ intrigues, conspiracies, and insurrec- 
tions”? by Vermonters, and declaring their purpose to defend their 
rights by force. But their defeat would be certain, unless they 
were aided by the governor, of whom they once more asked civil 
and military officers, also permission to convey prisoners to New 
York jails, and engaged to furnish quotas of men and supplies for 
the war. Charles Phelps was the bearer, who.also bore a formi- 
dable list of arguments—the petition and the arguments being his 
own work. These were presented to and favorably received by 
the New York authorities." 


H. — Gen. Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton. 
MontrRRAL, 27th May, 1782. 
Your Excellency will now receive a duplicate of my letter of 
the 28th of April. I send this messenger to learn certain intelli- 
gence in the affairs of the rebel country, and as he finds this he 
will proceed to you with it, or forward it and return immediately. 


' The difficulties of collecting wheat at different places and convey- 


* 


ing it to different mills has been so increased by eastwardly winds 
that I shall not be able to appear upon the frontiers so early as is 
mentioned in my last to you, but I do not look upon this as unfor- 
tunate, having since received letters from our friends in Vermont 
that gave me greater reason than I have yet had to believe them 
sincere in their desiring to effect a revolution, but they say they 
are too powerfully opposed to make a rapid progress. They how- 


ever gain influence, and expect in the course of time to accomplish 


it, provided we are successful in other quarters. They refer me, 


. in proof of their fidelity and for particular information, to a per- 


son of consequence well known to me last war, who they purpose 


sending to me in three weeks, as they wish from the late discoy- 


eries to avoid writing as much as possible. 

The officer I sent to Colonel Beadle is returned without having 
seen him, although two days within a league of him. He sent 
him word that the country was so watched that he could not risk 
an interview, but promised every assistance in his power at all 
times ; his fulfilling them no doubt depends upon the general suc- 
cess of the war, to which they all naturally look and wait to 
determine. 

A private ship from London brings accounts of the total change 


‘ Eastern Vermont, 427-429. 
30 
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of the Ministry. This may produce some in. the system of the 
war. I have not received any letters, but naturally look for these 
daily. I shall nevertheless proceed with all possible dispatch to 
carry into execution the instructions I have received from Lord 
George Germaine, to make the recovery of Vermont to the king’s 
obedience the primary object of my attention. I kept the last 
messenger for the arrival of instructions from England and the 
person from Vermont. 
- Two of my most active messengers for intelligence were hanged 
lately at Albany. F..H. 


May 31. The town of Newbury, Vermont, voted to join New 
Hampshire.’ 


1782. In response to a petition of the adherents to New 
June 5. York, through Charles Phelps, the New York council of 
appointment commissioned Phelps and fourteen others as justices 
of the peace for Cumberland [under Vermont named Windham] 
county, with ample powers to arrest and imprison the Vermonters 
who should trouble them; and commissions were also issued to 
officers of the regiment established in that county some years be- 
fore by New York. Gov. Clinton instructed the colonel of this 
regiment [Timothy Church] to protect the country from the dep- 
redations of the enemy, but to exercise authority over only such 
as professed allegiance to New York, ‘‘unless the conduct of the 
usurped government” should render ‘‘a contrary conduct indis- 
pensably necessary for the immediate protection and safety” of 
those whom he was ordered to defend.” 


June 15. The general assembly met at Windsor, for an ad- 
journed session, on the 13th, but a quorum did not attend until 
the 15th, when Massachusetts, through an officer, honored the in- 
dependent sovereignty of Vermont : 


In Counctu: Upon an application to this council by Mr. Benj. 
A. Jacobs of Salem in the commonwealth of Massachusetts, pro- 
ducing a letter directed from the Commissary-General of prisoners 
at Boston to the Commissary-General of prisoners at Quebec, and” 
desiring a permit for the purpose of passing into Canada to nego- 


1 Index to Stevens Papers, 82. 
* Kastern Vermont, 431,432. Clinton Papers, No. 4574. 
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tiate an exchange of a number of prisoners agreeable to the re- 
quest of said letter ; and colonel Chase appearing and informing 
the council that from an acquaintance with the said Jacobs he 
could recommend him asa gentleman of good character; there- 
fore 

Resolved, that it be and hereby is recommended to his excel- 
lency the governor to grant a permit agreeable to the said re- 
quest; and also to include in said permit one Jos. Taylor to attend 
the said Jacobs. 

N. B. (A copy of the permit granted is on the files of coun- 
cil.) 

fas> The permit was altered as will appear by the copy on file." 


H.— Copy of aletter from C.* to His Excellency, General Haldi- 
mand, the morning of the 16th of June, 1782. 


Sir:—L have to acquaint your Excellency that I had a long 
conference with... . [a British agent] last night. He tells 
me that through the channel of A. [Sherwood] he had to request 
me in your name to repair to the shipping on Lake Champlain to 
hold a personal conference with His [your] Excellency. But 
as the bearer is now going to get out of my house to repair to His 
excellency, and would have set out yesterday had not the intelli- 
ence of the arrival of . . . postponed it until to-day, I thought 
it expedient to wait your Hxcellency reconsidering the matter, 
after discussing the peculiar situation of both the external and in- 
ternal policy of this state with the gentleman who will deliver this 
to you; and shall have, by the time your Excellency has been 
acquaited with the state of facts now existing, time to bring 
about a further and more extended connection in favor of the 
British interest, which is now working at the General Assembly 
at Windsor near the Conuecticut River. 

The last refusal of Congress to admit this state into union, has 
done more to awaken the common people to a sense of that inter- 
est and resentment of their conduct than all which they had done 
‘before. By their own account, they declare that Vermont does 

“not and shall not belong to their confederacy. The consequence 
is that-they may fight their own battles. It is liberty which they 
say they are after, but will not extend it to Vermont. Therefore 
Vermont does not belong either to the confederacy or the con- 
troversy, but are a neutral Republic. All the frontier towns are 


1 Council Journal for that session, 3, 4. 

‘Probably Ethan Allen, Ira being then at Windsor. It will be seen 
that, in the following month, Jra Allen, at Quebec, addressed general 
Haldimand, and his letter was filed “G.” 
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firm with these gentlemen in the present administration of Goy-. 
ernment, and to speak within bounds, they have a clear majorit 
of the rank and file in their favor. I am, &e. 


N. B.—If it should be Your Excellency’s pleasure, after hay- 
ing conversed with the gentleman who will deliver these ‘lines, 
that I should wait on Your Excellency at any part of Lake Cham- 
plain, I will do it, except I should find that it would hazard my 
life too much. : 

There is a majority in Congress, and a number of the principal 
officers of the Continental Army, continually planning against me. 
Ishall do everything in my power to render this state a British 
Province." 


Report of Vermont’s Agents to Congress, and action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, June session, 1782.? “a 


In Jomnt AssemMBLY: June 17, 1782. His excellency the gov- 
ernor and council having joined the Assembly in a corhmittee of 
the whole, to hear the report of the honl. Jonas Fay and Ira 
Allen, esqrs., and Abel Curtiss, esqr.; and of the honl. Moses 
Robinson, Jonas Fay, and Paul Spooner, esqrs., and Isaac Tich-~ 
enor, esqr., late agents to congress, his excellency in the chair, 
Micah Townshend, esqr., clerk: Ist, a resolution of the governor 
and council, appointing the honl. Elisha Payne, Jonas Fay, and 
Ira Allen, esqrs., and Abel Curtiss, esqr., agents to congress, dated 
Jany. 10th 1782, was read. 2d, a letter from Messrs. Fay and 
Allen to the president of congress, dated 30th Jany. 1782, read. ~ 
3d, a letter from the honl. Samuel Livermore, chairman of a com- 
mittee of congress, to Messrs. Allen and Fay. dated Feby. 1st, 
read. 4th, a letter from Messrs. Fay and Allen to Mr. Liver- 
more, chairman, &c., dated 5th Feby. 1782, read. 5th, a paper — 
delivered by Messrs Fay and Allen to a committee of congress on _ 
the 6th Feby. read. 6th, a memorial delivered by Messrs. Fay, 
Allen and Curtiss to the committee of congress, dated 17th Feby. — 
1782, read. [7th,] Written observations delivered by Messrs. i} 
Fay, Allen, and Curtiss to the committee of congress, dated 12th — 
Feby. 1782, read. 8th, a letter to the president of congress from 
Messrs. -Fay, Allen, and Curtiss, dated 13th Feby. 1782, read. 
9th, a letter from the same persons to the president of congress, — 
dated 16th Feby. 1782, read. 10th, a letter from the same per- _ 
sons to the president, dated 2ist Feby. read. In the report of 
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‘Ethan Allen had been suspected by Washington, and of course byae 


. 


other leading men, and had been watched by Schuyler through agents 
selected by him. ‘“" 


* Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 401-410. 
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ol. Moses Robinson, Jonas Fay, and Paul Spooner, esqrs., and 
Isaae Tichenor, esqr., the following papers were read, viz: Ist, 
a commission under the signature of his excellency the governor, 
appointing the persons above mentioned agents and delegates to 
congress, dated 13th March, 1782. 2d, a written report of the 
said agents of their proceedings, and the proceedings of congress 
respecting this state. Col. Allen then presented to the commit- 
tee an address to the governor and council and general assembly, 
respecting his office as treasurer, which was read. 


Ix GeneraL AssemBty: June 19. The committee appointed 
to prepare a bill for suppressing the present disturbances in the 
county of Windham, brought in an act entitled ‘‘an act for the 
punishment of conspiracies against the peace, liberty, and inde- 
pendence of this state,”’ and it was recommitted. 

On motion made, Resolved, that the honl. Jonas Fay and Paul 
Spooner, esqrs., be and they are hereby requested in their circuits 
to the county of Orange to call on the disaffected inhabitants in 
the northern towns in the county of Windsor, and such of the 
towns in the county of Orange as they shall go through, and ex- 
plain the proceedings of Congress to them in a true light, and use 
their utmost endeavors to unite the disaffected people to this gov- 
ernment. 


_ By a resolution in the same form, Isaac Tichenor was requested 
to visit and quiet the disaffected in Brattleborough, Halifax, and 
Guilford. 
- June 20. An act entitled “an act establishing the constitution 


of Vermont and securing the privileges of the people,” was read 
and passed the house." 


June 21. An act entitled “an act for the punishment of con- 
Spiracy against the peace, liberty, and independence of this state,’” 
was read and passed the house.’ 


*For this sharp act, see State Papers, 454. 

*More than one writer has amused himself with the assumed absurdity 
of such a legislative act, while in fact it is absurd only when tried by the 
modern rule, which subordinates the legislature to the constitution. The 
charge of absurdity rebounds upon these critics when the fact is recalled 
that the general assembly of Vermont was not a body of limited powers, 
or even of co-ordinate powers at that time, but, by the constitution itself, 
“the supreme legislative power” was “ vested ina house of representatives of 
the freemen or commonwealth or state of Vermont.” —[ State Papers, 246.] In 
truth, therefore, any legislative act, for the purpose ‘of establishing the 
constitution, ” would have been pats unconstitutional nor in any sense 
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On motion made by Mr. Stephen R. Bradley, Resolved, that the 
secretary be and is hereby directed to send attested copies of said 
act unto the towns of Brattleborough, Halifax, Guilford, and Marl- 
borough, and that he send printed copies of the said act to the 
several towns throughout the state, as soon as they can be printed. 


improper. This was the purpose of the act. Had the legislature of 1782 
attempted to change the constitution, the criticism of modern writers” 
would not be altogether unreasonable, since the constitution provided an- 
other mode of amendment, and they might from that fact argue that any 
other would be unconstitutional. But even on this supposed ease it 
should be observed, that the original constitution was the handiwork of 
the representatives of the towns, and then stood, as it still stands, on their 
authority alone ; and hence, should the towns at any time, by their repre- 
sentatives, change the constitution, all that could be said.is, that both acts 
were by the same power, and the last act would therefore be just as good 
as was the first—both in fact depending on the subsequent acquiescence ~ 
of the people. To judge the legislators of 1782 fairly, we must take their — 
view of the case. The original Vermont town charters were royal grants, _ 
by which the right of self-government in annual March meeting was ac- © 
corded to the grantees, ‘“‘agreeable to the laws and customs of the proy- — 
ince,” which was then New Hampshire; but in 1764 that province relin- _ 
quished the jurisdiction of these towns, and New York never acquired it. 
In 1777 these towns, by delegates in convention, declared independence, 
and then each town was as perfectly sovereign and independent as was 
the state which they formed, and in 1778 organized. The towns confes-— 
sed allegiance neither to ibe King, nor to New Hampshire, nor to New i 
York, and they were under no written bond even to each other, until | 
they formed the constitution. The “conventions” were only the towns 
acting by their delegates, and the “council of safety” was created by the 
convention of town delegates which framed the constitution. Chitten- 
den, in the letter to congress, Jan. 9, 1783, thus stated the facts as to ig 
Aoyendence: 


“The inhabitants of the territory of Vermont have lived in a state of 
independence from their first settlement to this day.. Their first mode> 
of government and management of their internal police, was very simir ~ 
lar to that of the United States i in their first separation from the British | 
government. They were governed by Committees of Safety, and Con= ~ 
ventions; V which last was their highest judicature for the security of their 
just rights,” &c., “and which, on “the 15th day of January 1777 declared 
‘themselves to be a free and independent state, and have, from their fi 
settlement of the country, maintained their independence, and prote¢ 
their lives and properties against all invaders, and date their freedon 
from the royal adjudication of the boundary line between New York and 
New Hampshire, the 20th of July 1764, and are now in the eighteenth — 
year of their independence.” 4 


= 
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Independent as a state from 15th January 1777, but indépendaam also” 
from 20th July 1764. How, in any civil or political organization, but as 
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Resolved, that Mr. S. R. Bradley be and is hereby requested to 
bring in a bill empowering the captain-general to order such men 
to assist the sheriffs in the several counties in the execution of their 
office, as he shall judge best. 


towns? These towns, by their delegates, framed and adopted the consti- 
tution, and in it reserved supreme legislative power to their representa- 
tives. In 1779, for the purpose of quieting doubts, their representatives 
declared that the constitution as then existing, and as it should be in fu- 
ture amended agreeable to the 44th section, [by the council of censors and 
conventions of town delegates,] “shall be forever considered, held, and 
maintained, as part of the laws of this state.” [State Papers, 288.] Mr. 
Slade suggested in a note that the doubt rose inasmuch as the constitution 
had never been sanctioned by the people—from which we are obliged to 
dissent, because the remedy would not cure the disease. The rule simil- 
ia similibus curantur would not work here. The preamble to the act of 
1782 alleges the same reason: it was “to prevent disputes respecting the 
legal force of the constitution.” In conjecturing the most reasonable 
ground for dispute, both in 1779 and 1782, we think the most reasonable 
one is that there were towns organized and represented which were not 
represented in the convention that adopted the constitution, and had 
never formally accepted it. Mischievous men might raise doubts as to 
the obligations of these towns, that the act of the legislature, in which 
they were represented, wouldremove. By the act of 1782, the new towns, 

* as well as the old; did accept the constitution, and thus it became “ es- 
tablished” over all the towns at that time, as it it subsequently was in 
new towns by their grants from Vermont and representation in consti- 
tutional conventions. If the conjecture be incorrect, this note may not 
unfitly stand in history as a testimony to the former dignity and import- 
ance of the towns, which are now well nigh lost. By the institution 
of the senate, the towns lost their supremacy in legislation ; and by the 
convention of 1870 they surrendered their supremacy in the adoption or 
rejection of amendments to the constitution. 

The other provision of the act of 1782 declared that all citizens of Am- 
erican states might have the privileges of residence and the protection 
of the laws for their persons and property. The original constitution 
gave these privileges to “foreigners,” and this part of the act may have 
been designed to meet a doubt whether the word “ foreigners” included 
citizens of other American states. The act certainly was not inconsistent 
with the spirit of the constitution. 

On the whole we think this act hardly proves either ignorance or ab- 
surdity against the legislators of the infant state. There were not many 
learned men among them, and they did not have the federal constitution 

» aS a model; but having made a rough-hewn state, they were able to pre- 
Serve it, for more learned men to polish and adorn. 
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On motion made, Resolved, that it be and it is hereby recom- 
mended unto the honl. Moses Robinson, esqr., chief judge of the 
superior court, to call a special superior court to be holden in the — 
county of Windham as speedily as possible, as the exigencies of 
the public in that quarter require it. 

An act entitled ‘“‘an act for empowering his excellency the goy- 
ernor to appoint and commissionate and order such number of — 
officers and men to assist the sheriff as he shall judge expedient,” 
was read and passed the house. 

Resolved, that the members and officers of this house shall not 
divulge or make public the act empowering the governor to raise 
men to assist the sheriff in his office and duty, and directing the 
commissary to furnish the men so raised with provisions, and the 
resolve directing the chief judge to call a superior court in the 
county of Windham, on penalty of incurring the censure of this 
house. 


Among the acts of this session, in addition to those named in 
the above extracts from the journal, were 


An act adopting the common and statute law of England, [as 
far as applicable, and except so much as was repugnant to the 
constitution. | 


An act defining and limiting the powers of the several courts 
within this state. 


An act in addition to an act directing and regulating the levying 
and serving executions. [Articles of personal property, for want — 
of money, to be appraised to the creditor at the sign-post. ° A tem-= 
porary act, to bridge over very “‘ hard times.’’] * 


H.— General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 


[No. 1.] QUEBEC, 22nd June. 

I was last night honored with your letter of the 21st May, 
communicating His Majesty’s appointment of you to the chief 
command of the southern department, on which occasion I beg 
leave to congratulate your Excellency and to offer my sincere 
wishes for your prosperity and success. Your Excellency’s letter 
of the 5th of April from England has not appeared, and I much 
fear it has shared the fate of others in the Bellona, which, after a 
fortunate passage to the South Traverse there struck upon a rock 
and went down so soon as to leave the crew only time to escape 
with their lives. My letters of the 28th April, 27th May, and 4th 
June, to Sir Henry Clinton, will inform you of the ignorance m 
which I was and remained until last night of the intentions of the 


1 State Papers, 449-455. 
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present Ministry with regard to the war and this country, and 
your letter has relieved me from a very embarrassing situation, 
the unavoidable delay mentioned in the letter here referred to 
having luckily prevented the intended movement. 

The necessary preparations are in great forwardness, and I by 
degrees move the troops intended for it to the Isle aux Noix to 
carry on some necessary works, which I made a pretext for for- 
warding the provisions and stores. Should the laudable disposi- 
tions and endeavours for peace now existing prove ineffectual, and 
offensive measures be unhappily renewed, those troops will be 
ready for any excursions that may be found necessary on the fron- 
tiers. The confidential person mentioned in my letter of the 
27th of May, to be expected from Vermont, is not arrived, and 
being informed that he is in bad health, I have directed my agent 
for that business to send a message to Allen, pressing him to a - 
private interview with him. It is very probable that the respect 
and general accommodation will induce that people to close with 
Government, knowing how little they have to expect from Con- 
gress and their neighbor provinces if left to their mercy. The 
21st May I received letters notifying Mr. Ellis’ appointment, and 
some from Lord George Germaine of no moment. These are all 
that have yet reached me, and I anxiously await the arrival of my 
dispatch. 


I send this by the route which brought yours, and shall send a 
duplicate of it by a small vessel- that will sail for New York 
to-morrow. Persuaded it is unnecessary to offer any arguments 
to induce you to communicate to me whatever you shall think nec- 
essary for the king’s service, | conclude by assuring you of the 
pleasure a frequent intercourse will always afford me, having the 
honor to be, with great regard, &c., &c., &e., 


Frep’K. HALDIMAND. 


‘The instructions of the British Secretary of War to Sir Guy Carleton, 


as commander-in-chief of the British forces in America, were dated 
April 4, 1782. He was instructed to withdraw all the British troops from 
New York, Charleston, and Savannah, to Halifax ; and thus, by disarm- 
ing, attempt “to captivate the hearts and remove every suspicion of in- 
Sincerity” from the United States. Thus England yielded to one 
indispensable condition precedent to a treaty of peace, required by con- 
gress June 17, 1778. — Ante, 14. The French Minister treated it as an 
attempt to procure a separate peace with America, thus severing her 
from France, and leaving England to turn all her energies against 
France. — Life and Writings of Washington, Vol. v111, 296, note. 
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Gen. Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 


Major-General Riedesel has just informed me that the officers — 
&e. of the Brunswick troops of the convention are exchanged since 
last November. I wish they had béen sent by conveyance of the 
Pandora, as they are much wanted, particularly the public officers. 
Your Excellency will oblige me much by taking an early oppor- 
tunity of sending them. a7 

Two mills only remain on the Mohawk river, which entirely 
support the rebel troops in that quarter. The safety of the new ~ 
posts at Oswego made it necessary to send two parties to endeavor — 
to destroy them. These under two scouts to intercept the rebels 
and Indian scouts toward Albany and John’s ‘Township are all 
that are employed from this quarter. They have orders not to 
commit any hostilities in the district of Vermont. I hope no bad 
effect will result from these measures, which the necessity of the — 
service and the want of information have occasioned. . 

Indorsed: ‘‘ General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton, 22d June, — 
1782. Received July 26th, 1782. No. 7.” 


Gen. Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 


Dupuicate. [No. 2.] QUEBEC, 23rd June, 1782. 
Sir :—The enclosed is a duplicate of a letter in cypher which I~ 
yesterday had the honor to dispatch for your Excellency overland. 
The cypher is very tedious, but the frequent and fatal accidents 
which have befallen messengers in the neighborhood of Albany — 
oblige me to take every precaution, and although your Excellency 
receiving this is a matter of great uncertainty, Tam quite at ease 
with respect to its falling into the enemy’s hands, as it will be im ~ 
the possession of an approved loyalist who will not fail to send it © 
if necessary. Hl 

Least the subject of an exchange of prisoners should happen to 
be agitated upon a general scale, I think it right to acquaint your 
Excellency that I have rigidly adhered through many applications — 
to the system you adopted, of not entering into an exchange until — 
the engagements at the Cedars and oe should be faithfully a ye 
complished by the enemy. 1 took occasion to exclude the people 
of Vermont from this resolution, hoping it might have a good ef 
fect, and have mutually exchanged many of their people for 2 
fewer number of ours, and to gr atify their sanguine request in fa- 
vor of a young man of that district, but an officer in the continental 
troops, I permitted him to return with some of their prisoners. 


‘March 9, 1782, the governor and council paroled a prisoner, “Ter- 
ence, son of Dr. [George] Smith,” to visit Canada.—Council Journal, 65. 
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T could have wished that arrivals from England had put it in 
my power to make this dispatch more interesting to your Excel- 
lency. ‘here is no occurrence here that can, but I expect much 
from an easterly wind which has blown strong for about twenty- 
four hours and looks as if it would continue. In consequence of 
your Excellency’s letter I have written to the several posts in my 
command to confine themselves entirely to defensive measures and 
hope these orders will arrive time enough to have effect. I have the 
honor to be with great esteem and regard, Sir, your Excellency’s 
most obedient and most humble servant, 

F'ReED’K HALDIMAND. 


1782. Harly in this month, Ira Allen was again sent to Can- 

July. ada, with a letter from gov. Chittenden to gen. Haldi- 
mand, requesting the release of two officers belonging to Vermont, 
who were then prisoners in Canada—a request which was grant- 
ed.‘ This fact indicates that Ira Allen was the author of the fol- 
lowing letter : } 


H.— Copy of a letter from Mr. G. to His Excellency General 
Haldimand. 
QuEBEC, July 11th, 1782. 

Sir :—IL beg leave to submit to your Excellency’s consideration 
the following observations founded on facts, vizt: It is reported 
and generally believed in the colonies, that governor Philip Skene 
had a charter for a government, and comprehending Vermont with 
the tract of country called the western union, between the west 
line of Vermont and Hudson’s river, which charter if it could be 
procured would much facilitate the present negotiation, as it would 
enable near three thousand families, inhabitants in the western 
union, to join Vermont under the sanction of an act made in con- 
gress confirming all charters and government lines as established 
by order of his Britannic Majesty before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. This body of people will be of greater use in bringing 
about the wished for revolution, as they are mostly in favor of 
government, and if they should unite themselves to Vermont with- 
out the cloak of the aforesaid charter, or before your Excellency 
could protect them, they would fall a prey to the resentment of 
New York, assisted by the authority of congress. The govern- 
or and council however, are so fully convinced of the evil and 
ambitious designs of congress, and consequently of the necessity of 
re-unitine with Great Britain, as speedily as possible, that they 
are determined at all events no obstacles shall prevent their en- 


—— 


* Williams, Vol. 11, 211. 
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deavors to accomplish it. I would therefore in behalf of my em- . 
ployers propose, whether it be advisable for his Excellency to 
write to Governor Skene for this charter so much wanted.t In the 
interim, every possible exertion will be made to re-establish such 
private union between Vermont and the west claims, on such a 
footing that whenever it is found expedient and prudent they will 
be able to raise a considerable force to act in conjunction with the 
troops your Excellency shall send to protect them, and that noth- 
ing may be left undone which can promote the present negotiation, 
we will, if your Excellency thinks proper, immediately send a num- 
bet of private agents into the New York and New England Proy- 
inces, to engage and send to. settle in Vermont as many loyal sub- 
jects as possible, and likewise prepossess the principal men of the. 
New England Provinces in favor of Vermont, by selling them 
tracts of land on its frontiers ; and further if your Excellency thinks 
it advisable we will endeavor to raise a regiment or two of able 
bodied men from the other provinces, and station them in: Ver- 
mont, under pretence of protecting the frontiers. In raising these 
men great care would be taken to enlist the most loyal, or at least 
moderate men, and none should be officers but such as have been 
known and tried friends to government, these to be commissioned — 
in the name of the governor of Vermont by your Excellency’s or ~ 
ders and the advice of such commissioners as your Excellency ~ 
shall appoint for that purpose. Such regiments to be supported ~ 
by the King, and to be always ready to act in or out of Vermont — 
as your Excellency shall order. a 
Thus far I have not deviated from the principles of my employ- 
ers, the ruling men of Vermont, but my fear least something yet 
interferes to prevent our re-union with Great Britain induces me — 
to propose to your Excellency an immediate recognition of Ver- — 
mont. under government by a secret treaty with them, to be signed — 
and ratified by governor Chittenden, general Allen, and the coun- 
cil, declaring Vermont a British Provinee and engaging to use 
every prudent measure to promote His Majesty’s government until” 
your Hxcellency can protect them in a public declaration. AF 
though I am not authorized to make the proposition, yet 1 am per — 
suaded one of the same purport from your Excellency would be ~ 
acceptable to the Governor and Legislative authority of Vermont. 


= = oe -. 


1 A suggestion evidently intended to gain time, which Haldimand was — 
as anxious for as was Allen.—See Haldimand’s letter to Carleton, 
No. 3, post, 288. Allen and others undoubtedly hoped that such a char-— 
ter had been made out for Skene, for they suggested it. Perhaps they 
“ believed ” it also ; but they must also have believed that it was held m- 

‘i 


abeyance, by either Skene or the British government. 
4 


on 
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I am sent by governor Chittenden, general Allen and their privy 
council to negotiate a re-union, and privately authorized to engage 
in behalf of Vermont, that the authority and most of the populace 
in that state are desirous to become a British state on the condi- 
tions proffered by your Excellency. They have likewise promised 
to abide by any engagement I shall enter into for them, provid- 
ed the same be kept a profound secret until the British govern- 
ment can protect and assist them, and provided they shall not be 
obliged to go out of Vermont to make war with the other states. 
They will receive the King’s troops and garrisons, and will join 
them to oppose any troops or forces that shall invade Vermont to 
prevent her re-union with Britain. They have likewise promised 
never to take arms again in opposition to British government, nor 
fo assist congress on any pretence whatever. I left the assembly 
convening for the purpose of procuring a vote in favor of govern- 
ment’s neutrality until the former could be obtained and supported. 
They engaged to send a confidential person as soon as possible to 
the Loyal Blockhouse with a full account of their proceedings in 
the assembly. 

I think Vermont contains about eight thousand men of all de- 
nominations including the west union, and that out of these two 
thousand may be raised for a standing militia. These with the 
assistance of four thousand British troops would probably be able 
to defend the frontier as far as the New City ' in the summer sea- 


son, but I don’t think they could keep their ground in winter fur- 


ther south than Ticonderoga, except they were strongly garrisoned 
at the Half Moon Ferry, where-I suppose six thousand men might 
with assistance of the inhabitants keep a good fort well supplied, 
and if the Vermonters had money they could nearly supply such a 


garrison with provisions till it could have relief from Ticonderoga, 


- 


'' 


where I think it will always be necessary to keep a British garri- 
son. The Vermonters would not assist in keeping a garrison at 
Albany because it is not of their state, nor do I think it would be 
good policy to take Albany till the re-union can be publicly ac- 
knowledged and supported. If the other colonies should in- 
vade Canada, Vermont will oppose their march through that state 
as far as possible, but they could not with safety take arms to stop 
their progress until supported by the King’s troops and the re- 
union with Britain completed, nor could they consistently with the 
laws of self-preservation come to the defence of Canada and leave 
their own property, friends, and families defenceless and exposed 
to ruin. 

Before I conclude I would beg to intimate to. your Excellency 
that as soon as good policy will admit, there will be au absolute 


*Lansingburgh. 
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necessity for some of the King’s money in Vermont to enable uss 
to carry into execution the foregoing plans or such of them as may 
meet with your Excellency’s approbation, especially should your — 
Excellency expect to procure provisions from us to support an ex- 
pedition. We must not only have a small supply of money, but — 
must have notice in time to purchase droves of cattle from the oth- 
er states, which while it helps us will in proportion distress them. 

I have the honor to be, &e., &., 

Enclosure. (Signed) 


Hostile Movements of Adherents to New York. 


The manner of Isaac Tichenor was very attractive and his per- — 
suasive power great, and these talents were faithfully used in the 
discharge of his delicate mission to Windham county, but by no 
means to the effect desired. Under the inspirations of the ardent 
Phelps, and the encouragement from gov. Clinton to resist, the — 
adherents to New York had reached a violent stage. Onthe 10th — 
of July, Charles Phelps wrote to gov. Clinton that the Vermont 
men in his region would not dare interfere with the adherents to — 
New York, “if people do not come from Bennington county with 
weapons of terror to scare or frighten or fight us.” That was a 
vision of “ Old Ethan,” and Phelps begged Clinton to ask for 
four field-pieces from gen. Washington, wherewith to frighten m2 ; 
turn the terrible men of Bennington.’ : 

July 15. Further to encourage gov. Clinton, Daniel shenanal 
son wrote that some of the more northern towns would favor New — 
York, provided assurance could be given of aid from head-quar- 
ters; and on the same day, the adherents to New York met at 
Guilford and adopted a petition, praying gov. Clinton to march 
the New York militia against Bennington county, in case the Ver= 
monters there should march into Cumberland county. or . 

July 24. The New York council’ of appointment was again a 


Cumberland Windham] county, and arranged for six companies 
in the towns of Brattleborough, Guilford, and Halifax. ; 


York acts of April 14, 1782.—Kastern Vermont, 433, 434. Early Histo y, 
394, 471. ; 
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July 26. With these commissions, gov. Clinton sent a long 
letter, and under the circumstances one more prudent than some 
that had preceded it. He confessed that he could not stipulate 
positively that any body of troops would march for the defense of 
his friends, even should Vermont resort to compulsion. While 
he would not discourage them in opposition to Vermont, he did 


not much encourage them. He declared that he had no reason to 


believe that New York would ever relinquish her claim, nor did 
he think it probable that congress would decide in favor of 
Vermont, and he added —“ but candor induces me to declare al- 
so, that there is little prospect of their deciding in favor of us.” 
However favorable to Vermont certain reports to congress might 
have been represented by Mr. Tichenor to be, they ‘“ were intro- 


duced into congress, not in expectation that they ever would be 


adopted, but solely with a view to keep the spirit of defection 
alive, and to counteract the endeavors of that state [New York ] 
for the re-establishment of its jurisdiction by pacific, conciliatory 
measures.”’ He put his friends in Cumberland county on their 
“zeal and prudence.” 

The effect of this letter, on those to whom it was addressed, was 
rather to put aside all prudence, and leave only zeal, which soon 
raz into madness. On one occasion a party of adherents to New 


_ York met and pledged themselves to “ disannul all the authority 


of Vermont,” and oppose it “ even to blood.” 


James Madison to Kdmund Randolph? 


July 16. Messrs. Montgomery and Root returned yesterday 
from their eastern deputation. * * * Mr. M. adds that the current 
Opinion is, that a vessel arrived at Quebec brings a royal charter 
for Vermont; thatthe people there are in much confusion, and 
many of them disposed to re-unite with New Hampshire. A let- 
ter from [to} Mr. Livingston, from Mr. Livermore, [of N. H.] 
corroborates this good news. It imports that a very important 
turn had taken place in the temper of the people, between the 
[Connecticut] river and the ridge, [of the Green mountains,] and 
they were petitioning New Hampshire to be restored to that state, 
and that measures would be taken in concert with New York for 


that purpose. 


-* Eastern Vermont, 434-438. * Madison Papers, Vol. 1, 151. 
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H.— Gen. Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 
y 


(No. 3. QueEBEc, 28th July, 1782. 

Sir: —Since my last of the 23rd ultimo, a duplicate of which 
is enclosed, I have been honored with your Excellency’s letter of 
the 23rd of May, covering a duplicate of the former one and some 
Gazettes, for which I beg your Excellency to accept my thanks. 
Their interesting contents had arrived sometime before, by two 
small vessels from the West Indies, but uatil the receipt of your 
letter we had no idea that so formidable an attempt had been di- 
rected against us. It has been so happily and completely frus- 
trated that it is scarcely probable it can be resumed this year. 

A letter received from Lord Sherburne dated 22nd of February, 
cautions me against an armament then fitting out at Breast, and 
to be destined against New York, Halifax, and Canada, but more 
generally believed for the latter. I was instructed to station ves- 


sels below for the purpose of carrying to you immediate intelli-~ 


gence should a fleet appear, but not having any proper for that 
service, | communicated his Lordship’s directions to the senior 
officer of the Royal Navy in the river. Two frigates are cruising 
in the gulf and three more (here for refreshment) will soon join 
them, besides the Newfoundland cruisers, who should and probably 
have orders at all times to give intelligence to New York, as much 


[more] time must be lost in sending up this river than to New — 
York. But the season is so far advanced that I should think there” 


is but little to apprehend from invasion this year. : 
I have intelligence from Albany that Mr. Washington has very” 


lately revisited that place and the adjacent posts, and has given — 


1 
wi 


orders to fortify Schenectady and Saratoga, and to blockade Al” 


ee 


bany. The object of this visit Ihave not yet learned ; probably it 
is from a jealousy of Vermont, having heard perhaps that all prep- 


arations were making in the provirice for some movement, for sO 


beset are we with domestics and spies from the rebels, that every — 


public occurrence is immediately conveyed to them. This brings t 


me to the object of my letter. . 
The person said in my last to be expected from Vermont is ar 
rived and has brought the strongest assurances from most of the” 
leading men of their wishes to re-unite with the mother country. 
These have gained over to their views one half of the populace,” 


and are doing all in their power to influence the remaining part. 
I have had many conversations with their agent, the substance of — 


which is contained in his official letter to me. A copy of it and 

_of E. A.’s letter I enclose for your Excellency’s perusal, that you 
may see the real situation in which my negotiation with the peo-— 
ple now stands, and make such use of it as you shall judge fit in 


2 
‘ 


J 


i 
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your general transactions. I have brought it to a very embarras- 
sing’ crisis with regard to myself, (having: urged the people to a 
declaration in favor of government, by a long series of persuasion 
and the strongest assurances of support and rewards, very recently 
renewed in a letter from my agents, of which a copy is enclosed, ) 
in consequence of one I received last April from Lord Sackville, 
desiring that I would appear with a body of men upon the fron- 
tiers, and, sparing no expense, make the recovery of Vermont to 
the King’s obedience the primary object of my attention. 
Uninformed as I am of the intention of administration (except 
in general terms that they are pacific) I can no loager act with 
Vermont upon any certain grounds, until I receive instructions for 
that purpose, for which I have written to Lord Shelburne, whose 
answer from the lateness of the season I can only expect through 
your Excellency. In the meantime I shall amuse the messenger, 
who is very pressing for answer to his proposals, in the best way 
Tecan, and be very careful not to embark in any measure which 
may tend eventually to embarrass His Majesty’s commissioners in 
the management of the important affairs with which they are en- 
trusted.‘ On the one hand I shall not deceive these people into 
measures which it may cease to be my duty to support, nor on the 
other will I for their sakes throw any difficulties in the way of 
reconciliation or peace with the revolted colonies in general. I 
will nevertheless, as far as it will not interfere with the measures 
which may at present be agitating at New York, neglect nothing 
in my power to retain the people of Vermont in the same favora- 
ble disposition in which they are at present, convinced that the 
very best consequences must result to the safety of this province, 
from an union with that people, in case it should: become the seat 
of war, an event which from concurring circumstances I think is 
not improbable. I shall therefore be extremely averse from ev- 
erything which might diminish their confidence in me or destroy 
their hopes from the Royal clemency and protection, provided af- 
fairs should not take a favorable turn between the King’s commis- 
Sioners and the congress. 
Ishould have done myself this pleasure some days ago, but wish- 
ing to be still more explicit, I have waited in expectation of anoth- 
€r messenger from Vermont who is to bring the proceedings of the 
governor’s council (composed of friends to government, two ex- 
cepted,) convened when the last came away ; but impatient to com- 
municate to you the affairs thus far aad be honored with your Ex- 
cellency’s sentiments thereon, I send a most careful and intelligent 


‘Tit for tat :— Haldimand and Allen were amusing each other. 
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man with an officer returning to Halifax. He will from thence 
forward by a first vessel to New York. 

It is necessary to acquaint your Excellency, which I do with 
much concern, that a few days ago I had advice from Detroit that 
a party of Rangers and Indians had fallen in with the enemy on 
the 4th and 5th ultimo, as far advanced to destroy the Indian vil- 
lages at St. Duskey. The rebels were near six thousand strong 
and were severely dealt with, having two hundred and fifty killed 
and wounded. A most unfortunate circumstance which attended 
this rencounter, though extremely bad in itself, will as usual be 
exaggerated. A colonel Crawford (who commanded) and two 
captains were tortured by the Indians in retaliation for a wanton 
and barbarous massacre of about eighty Moravian Indians, lately 
committed at Miskingum by the Virginians, wherein it is‘said Mr. 
Crawford and some of that very party were perpetrators. I hope 
my letter will arrive time enough to prevent any further mischief, 
though I am very fearful it will not stop here. This act of cruel- 
ty is to be the more regretted, as it awakens in the Indians that 
barbarity to prisoners which the unwearied efforts of His Majes- 
ty’s Ministers had totally extinguished. 

A letter from Major De Peyster says that a General Irwin is to ~ 
take the route of Tuskarawas, a party of militia the Shawanese — 
country, and Colonel Clarke the Wabash, with artillery. That 
this expedition, though given out as intended against the Indian 
villages, he is informed is in reality a concerted plan against De- 
troit, which Mr. Irwin brought with him from Congress. In conse- 
quence of this intelligence I have reinforced the upper country with 
about two hundred men. 

Joseph Brant had left Oswego with a large scout toward the 
Mohawk river before my orders to desist from hostilities had ar- 
rived. Iam in pain for the consequences, but as my letter must 
have arrived a very few days after his departure and that Indians 
are not very expeditious in their way fo war, I am in hopes Major 
Ross would have been able to overtake him. . 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient and most hum- 
ble servant, FReD’K. HALDIMAND. 

His Excellency, Sir Guy Carleton. 

Indorsed, ‘‘General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton, 28th July, 
TS 2 NOs Oo 


Gen. Haldimand to Gov. Chittenden.* 


1782. You may rest assured that I shall give such orders, 
Aug.8. as will effectually prevent hostilities of any kind bemg 


exercised in the district of Vermont, until such times as a breach | 


‘Williams, Vol. 11, 212. Hist. Ooll., Vol. 1, 466. * Probably No. 3. 
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on your part, or some general event, may make the contrary my 


‘duty. And youhave my authority to promulgate, in such manner 


as you shall think fit, this my intention, to the people of the said 
district, that they may, without any apprehension, continue to en- 
courage and promote the settlement and cultivation of that new 
country, to the interest and happiness of themselves and their 
posterity." 


H. — Gen. Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 


DUPLICATE. Quepec, 28 Aug. 1782. 

Sir :—The return of my messenger on the 18th instant, with 
your Hxcellency’s dispatches of the 22nd of July, relieved me 
from much anxiety, having concluded from his long absence that 
he had fallen into the enemy’s hands. 

My letters of the 28th ultimo will fully communicate to your 
Excellency my situation with the people of Vermont, and the 
anxious suspense I must remain in until I can obtain instructions 
from home or intelligence from you, to direct my conduct with 
them. I sanguinely expected that pleasure by the last messenger, 
and am concerned to find that nothing of moment had occurred 
before his departure, and to perceive by your Excellency’s letter 
and the messenger’s observations in his way through that country, 
that the enemy seem rather disposed to continue the war than to 
listen to terms of accommodation. He says that since Mr. Wash- 
ington’s late tour, the friends of government, from Albany to 
Fishkill, have been forced to take the oath of allegiance to the 
States, or to abandon their settlements, ia so much that six houses 
where he formerly was received were vacated or shut against him ; 
that the populace seemed move awed than ever by Washington, 
and that he has issued an order to put all persons to death upon 
the spot who refuse taking arms instantly when called upon. This 
makes the communication between us more uncertain and difficult, 
and has induced me to send this letter by His Majesty’s Ship Pan- 
dora to Spanish River, (where she goes to bring up some coal 


ships ;) from thence the messenger will proceed to Halifax, and so 


a 


to you. 
My letter of the 29th of July, a triplicate of which I dispatched 
the 80th, would communicate to your Excellency my intention of 


1To those who were not then apprized of the policy of England, such 
assurances as these would appear to be very gracious; but in fact Sir 
Guy Carleton had instructions to address America in the same terms, 
and Haldimand simply conformed to that policy in dealing with Ver- 
mont; and moreover it was a part of his own policy in respect to Ver- 
mont. — Life and Writings of Washington, vol. VII, 297, note. 
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going to England this Fall or next Spring. Having since more 
maturely considered Lord Shelburne’s letter, and one to which 
his Lordship refers me, that I received at Boston in 1775 from 
Lord Dartmouth, desiring that I would repair to England, I con- 
ceive it a duty to the public and myself not to defer it until the 
Spring, unless some unforeseen event should make it necessary. 
I have written to Lord Shelburne upon the subject, and from my 
desire of candour, and to give your Excellency every information 
that may be serviceable to you respecting this Province, I here 
enclose a copy of my letter, by which you will at once see the 
preparations [am making in consequence of my determination. 
I therefore hope, and must request, you will with the same confi- 
dence, impart to me as soon as possible, (and by duplicate,) any 
public matter that you think likely to militate for or against this 
resolution. 

In consequence of instructions from the Minister, I have al- 
ready permitted many prisoners to return to the neighboring col- 
onies upon parole, and am collecting the remainder in order to 
send them under convoy of the Pandora to New York as soon as 
she returns with the colliers, as by that means it will be in your 
Excellency’s power to liberate them, or not, as events may require. 

By a letter from Lord Shelburne, I understand that it was prob- 
able your Excellency will call Lieut. Colonel Carleton to you as 
Quarter-Master-General, in consequence of which, thinking it will 
be agreeable both to your Excellency and to him, I offered him 
permission to leave this army, but he declined it until he could 
hear from you. If it is your Hxcellency’s iutention, I could wish 
it were done soon as possible, that Lieutenant-Colonel Hope, who 
will succeed him, might take charge of that Department before 
my departure. The Pandora will be a safe and convenient op- 
portunity, and your Excellency’s wishes, if sent off upon receipt 
of this, will arrive time enough for that occasion. The messen- 
ger prefers returning by land, which will probably be the shortest 
conveyance. a. 

I have the honor to be with great esteem and respect, sir, your 
most obedient and most humble servant. 

Indorsed :— ‘+ Duplicate, General Haldimand to Sir Guy Garle- — 
ton, 28th August, 1782. No. 13.” a 


H.— General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 


1782. [No. 5.] Dopuicate. | 
Sept. 8. QUEBEC, September 8th, 1782. 

Sir :—Since my letter of the 28th of July upon the affairs of 

Vermont, a gentleman of influence and loyalty has arrived frou 


thence, and has delivered the sentiments of the most respectable a | 


~~ 


_ 
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men and major part of the people in the following sense, that 
sensible of the indulgence I had shown in forbearing to ravage 
their country, they sincerely wish a continuance of clemency ; 
that they will readily agree to any measure I should recommend 
of the re-union, if it can be adopted so as not to expose them to 
the rage of the colonies, the said re-union to be ratified in the 
most solemn but secret manner, and under cloak of neutrality or 
suspension of hostilities, to be made public by me. This they 
think would draw thousands of their country. -My last so fully 
expressed my embarrassed situation with this people that it is not 
necessary to add anything at preseat but to repeat my anxiety to 
hear from your Hxcellency, that I may regulate my conduet with 
them upon the principles mentioned in my last. I have wrote by 
this messenger to the governor and Allen, assuring them of pro- 
tection and support from the king’s government while they con- 
tinue in their present sentiments, and that every act of hostility 
shall be cautiously avoided on my part until infringed on theirs, 
or that some public event shall make the contrary my duty, and I 
have left the governor to promulgate this declaration or not, as he 
shall judge fit.: oad 
Tam anxious for the safety of my messenger, Davis. 


General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 
No. 7. QuEBEC, Sep. Sth, 1782. 
Sir :— have just been honored. with your Excellency’s letter 
of the 3rd of August, forwarded by 19— 8 48—22, under 
“cover of one from him, communicating information and proposals 
he had made to New York through , aid transmitting a copy 
of a letter from that gentlemen, of which the following is a copy. 


“T received your letter of the 25th of July. It was very satis- 
factory, and your designs are approved by the company, as you 
will be informed by . . . who both will say more than I can 
write by this opportunity. Orders now go for the supplies you 

want, and when you forward the orders write fully as you did to 

me, that they may be adequate to your intentions, for they can 
cume to you more easily and certainty from that quarter than 
from hence.”’ 


Mr. . . . strongly recommends providing a large sum of 
money, and opening a free trade from this Province with Ver- 

‘It has been seen that the governor promulgated only a part of this 
letter, to wit, that there should be no hostility. Gov. Chittenden was 
not prepared to announce the offered protection of the British govern- 
ment to Vermont. 
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mont, for purposes I need not enter upon as they are known to 
your Excellency. The impropriety of my complying with either 
unauthorized, will appear from the following extract of a letter 
from Lord Shelburne, strengthened by your Excellency’s informa- 
tion that we are actually in treaty at Paris: 


“But in this and many other cases your own prudence will 
prove a better instruction than any I could give, and will enable 


you to seize advantages which may offer by open and honorable 


dealings, avoiding the least appearance of insidiousness.” 


Your Excellency never having once touched upon the subject 
of Mr. . . . ’s requisitions in a letter accompanying them 
and said to contain orders for that purpose, (which if you had ap- 
proved you surely would have mentioned, knowing my embarras- 


ment and regard for Vermont affairs,) makes me still more cau 


tious, as Mr. . . . . says a gentlemen will shortly come 
into this Province with fuller information, and to transact busi- 
ness, (which he doubts not he will obtain leave to do.) Itis 
possible he may be the bearer of the order mentioned, but as ac- 
cident may delay his arrival, and that no time shall be lost if it is 


your Excelleucy’s wish to adopt Mr. . . . . 'S plan, and 


that I may execute it as proposed by him, 1 send off this messenger 


to request that you will be pleased to signify to me the Commission- — 


ers’ authority? for so doing, and to what extent the requisitions are 
to be complied with. . 

Respecting the free trade with Vermont, it is necessary I should 
remark to your Excellency that at the very time Mr. . . . ’s 
proposals were made, 5—19 57—1 strongly expressed their disap- 


probation of trade being opened, from a just apprehension that it- 


would at once discover their inclinations to .a re-union, and draw 
upon them the resentment of Congress before they could be in a 
situation to oppose it. He nevertheless approved the measure 
when ripe for execution. ; 
I shall continue to supply . . . with money to defray the 
expense of procuring and forwarding intelligence to New York and 
this Province. Ff 
I have the honor to be, with great respect and regard, your Hx- 
cellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, : 

Frep’k. HALDIMAND. 

His Excellency, Sir Guy Carleton. 


Indorsed : —‘‘ E. General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carletow, | 


September 8th, 1782. No. 14.” ~ 4 


Sten 


1 Meaning the authority of the British Commissioners at New York. | 
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Enforcement of the Authority of Vermont in Windham County. 


Aug. 14. Gov. Chittenden sent Ira Allen to Guilford and Brattle- 
borough, to watch the motions of the adherents to New York, with 
the purpose of ascertaining when it would be necessary to use the 
power conferred upon the governor to execute the act against con- 
spiracies. Hardly had Col. Allen returned, when the occasion 
came. 

Aug. 22. Jonathan Hunt, sheriff of Windham county, attempt- 
ed to arrest Timothy Church of Brattleborough ou an execution, 
when he was resisted by Church and his friends. Content to 
abide his time, Hunt retired, not at all displeased at the prospect.’ 

Aug. 29. Sheriff Hunt reported to gov. Chittenden that his 
attempt to execute the laws of the state had been foiled, and he 
asked a military force to assist him; whereupon a special session 
of the council was called.’ 


Meeting of the Council at Manchester, August 29th, 1782.3 
g , g , 


STATE 
OF VERMONT. 


“© AN ACT EMPOWERING THE GOVERNOR TO RAISE MEN TO ASSIST 
THE SHERIFFS. 

“ Be it enacted and it is hereby enacted by the representatives 
of the freemen of the state of Vermont in general assembly met, 
and by the authority of the same: 

“That his Excellency the captain-general of this state be and 
hereby is empowered to order and direct any officer or officers in 
this state to raise any number of men in the same, and to march 
them to any part thereof, to assist the sheriffs in their respective 
counties in the due execution of their office. And that his Excel- 
lency be empowered to appoint and commission any person or 
persons with full power for all the intents and purposes afore- 
said. And that his excellency call on the commissary-general to 
furnish the men, when so raised, with provisions as ueed may 
require ; and for that purpose, that he grant a warrant to said 
commissary to levy by distress and take provisions, wherever it 
may be found, a sufficiency to supply said troops while in actual 

_ service for the purposes aforesaid.” 


In CounciL, Manchester, Aug. 29th, 1782. 


‘Eastern Vermont, 438, 439. 
4 Eastern Vermont, 439. ° Council Journal, 1781 to 1784, 10, 11. 
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‘The preceding is a true copy of an act of the legislature of 
the state of Vermont passed yesterday. . . 
‘* Attest, . Mican TownsHenD, Secy.” 

““ Windsor, June 22, 1782.” 

In CounciL: at the house of Mr. Elias Gilberts in Manchester, 
August 29th, 1782. The Council having met at this place, agree- 
able to request of his excellency the governor, and a. quorum 
being present, the board proceeded to business. 

The present situation of the county of Windham being taken 
under the due consideration of the board: 7. 

fiesolved, that.his excelleney the governor be advised to raise. 
one hundred and fifty men as volunteers within col. Ebenezer 
Walbridge’s regiment, and one hundred within col. Ira Allen’s — 
regiment, for the purpose of assisting the civil authority of this 
state in carrying into execution the laws thereof in the said county 
of Windham. 4 

fiesolved, that his excellency the governor be also advised to 
appoint and commissionate B. Genl. Eraan ALLEN to take the 
command of the said volunteers. ¥ 


1782, A Commission with Instructiorts to Brigadier General 
Sept. 2. Ethan Allen. 


To the Honl. Brigadier General Eruan ALLEN: cd 
In pursuance of an act of the general assembly of this state 
at their session in the month of June last, entitled “an act. | 
empowering the governor to raise men to assist the sheriffs,” ia 
by and with the advice of the council board of this state, met at _ 
Manchester on the 29th day of August last, which is as follows, — 
viz. [here the last resolution above is inserted :] and reposing — 
especial trust and confidence in your fidelity and good conduct, I © 
do by these presents, in the name and by the authority of the — 
freemen of the state of Vermont, fully authorize and empower 
you the said Eraan ALLEN to act and transact the following mat- 
ters for the purpose of assisting the civil authority in the due eXé- 
cution of the laws of this state for the suppression of the late and — 
present tumultuous insurrections in the county of Windham: 
Firstly.—You will proceed to raise, as volunteers, two hundred — 
and fifty men, (one hundred and fifty of which in Col. Walbridge’s 
and one hundred in Col. Allen’s regiment of militia,) and see 
them equipped, with horses, arms, and accoutrements. Provis 


ions and ammunition will be furnished by the Commissary-Gen- 
eral. ¢ 


* Council Journal, 13. 
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Secondly.—The men, when raised and thus equipped, you will 
march into the county of Windham, as a posse comitatus, for the 
assistance of the civil authority in said county of Windham as 
aforesaid, in pursuance of the trust reposed. 

Given under my hand at Arlington this second day of Septem- 
ber Annoque Domini 1782. 

(Signed, ) THOMAS CHITTENDEN, Captain-General. 
By his excellency’s command. 
THos. Totman, D. See’y. 
Attest, THomas Totman, D. Sec’y. 


Hthan Allen’s movements with the posse were swift and effec- 
tive. His men were gathered on the 8th September ; on the 9th 
the whole party, mounted, marched into Windham county ; on the 
10th the principal offenders were seized ; and by the 19th, these 
and other persons seized had been tried by the Vermont court, 
convicted, and sentenced : some to banishment and confiscation, 
and others to fines of various amounts. Thus the authority of 
Vermont in Windham county was firmly asserted. These stir- 
ring days were rich in both tragic and comic scenes, which are 
well sketched by B. H. Hall, to whose work the reader is re- 
ferred.? 


AFFIDAVITS OF PERSONS SEIZED BY THE PossE.3 
Deposition [Affidavit] of Joel Bigalow. 

Duchess County, ss.—Joel Bigalow of Guilford in the County 
of Cumberland in the State of New York, being duly sworn, de- 
poseth that on Monday last a number of armed men under the 
command and directions of Ethan Allen came from the West side 

of the Green Mountains into several Towns on the Hast side of the 
said Mountains, and in a hostile and violent manner, and fired on 
and took and carried off prisoners a number of persons Inhabitants 
of certain towns on the Kast side of said Mountains, and who pro- 
fessed allegiance and subjection to this State of New York. That 
the said Party, so commanded by the said Ethan Allen, consisted 
as it is reported and as the deponent believes, of between two hun- 
dred and four hundred men, and took and carried off the said 
Prisoners in order that the said Prisoners might be proceeded 
against and punished under an act of the pretended State of Ver- 


‘Early History, 396, 397. * Eastern Vermont, 440-455. 
* Ethan Allen Papers, 379-388. 
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mont passed in July last and entitled “an Act for the punishment 
of conspiracies against the Peace, Liberty, and Independence of 
this State.’’ That the said Prisoners to the number of about 
twenty, as the Deponent was informed and believes, were conveyed 


to and confined in the Gaol at Westminster in the said County of 


Cumberland. That for a day or two previous to the said Irrup- 


tion, the Deponent was informed and believes, Guards were placed — 


on the several roads leading from the West to the Hast side of the 
said Mountains who stopped and detained all Persons going from 


the West to the Hast side of the said Mountains to prevent any ~ 
intelligence being given to the Inhabitants on the east side of the — 


said Mountains of the said Irruption. That the Deponent, 


together with several others Inhabitants of the said Town of Guil- — 


ford to number of about forty-six, assembled and determined to 
defend themselves against the said Party, and with that view fired 


on a detachment, being on horseback ; [it] retired some distance 
and dismounted and in the night marched to attack the Deponent 
and the others who were assembled with him, and as the Deponent 


_— 


has been informed and believes, the said Ethan Allen ordered the- 


said detachment when they had so marched that they should give 


no quarter to any persons who should oppose them ; and that the 
said Ethan Allen, as the Deponent was informed by credible per- 


sons who had heard the said Ethan Allen, declared *‘ That he ~ 


would give no quarter to Man, Woman, or child who should op-_ 
pose him, and that he would lay it as desolate as Sodom and 


Gomorrah.” And: the deponent further saith that as far as he 


knows and believes, the Inhabitants on the New Hampshire Grants 
who profess allegiance to this State of New York have not, from 


principle of obedience to the recommendations of Congress, in 


any instance made use of any force or violence to compel such 


of the Inhabitants on the said District who profess allegiance to 


the said pretended State of Vermont to renounce their allegiance or 
to submit to. the Government or Authority of this State of New 


York, and that the said Inhabitants who so profess allegiance to” 
this State of New York have not by an act of force or violence 
interrupted or prevented the exercise of any authority under the 


said pretended State of Vermont over such persons as profess al- 


legiance to the said. pretended State. And the deponent further 


saith that when he came from home on Wednesday he understood — 


and believes that there were still on the east side of the said moun- 


tains detachments of the said Party and for the purpose of takime 


more prisoners or otherwise disturbing the public peace. 
JOEL BiGAaLow. 
Sworn to this 15th day of September 1782 before me, . 
MELANCTON SmitH, Justice of Peace. — 
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Thomas Baker's and David Lamb’ s Afidavit.—No. 4,7 


Haurrax, Sept. 9th, 1782. 
We was taken prisoners here and carried to Guilford under a 
strong guard and orders was given to march, andthe Yorkers 
fired upon a party; and there was a request made to Col. Hthan 
_ Allen that if any of his men were fired at and killed, for to kill 
as many of the Prisoners. What answer he gave we can’t tell, 
but he gave general orders that if any party discovered themselves 
and fired upon them, to give no quarters, but kill them if they 
could. These were the orders that we marched under up to West- 
minster Gaol, and there [were] confined five days with a strong 
guard round the Gaol. Four of the prisoners came to trial [and] 
plead not guilty, viz. Timothy Church Col., William Shattuck 
' First Major, Henry Evine [Evans] Second Major, Timothy Phelps 
high sheriff. Their sentence was to be in prison till the 4th of 
October and then to be banished out of the State and their Hstates 
confiscated, and if they ever return back to suffer Death. And 
then there was five more that came to trial which had large fines ; 
and then we was taken out of Gaol and marched to Marlborough 
for our trials and was fined; one of us was fined T£ 15s 6, and 
the other of us 7£, which we had to give our obligations for; and 
we was prisoners 11 days’ [in] which we had but four meals of 
victuals allowed us for the time. And further Ethan Allen said 
that he could go to Albany and be head monarch if he had but or- 
ders in three weeks, and he had a good mind to do it; and further 
Allen God damned Clinton over and over from time to time. The 
state’s attorney further saith that we was deceived by Congress, 
we depended upon a decisive resolution from them, because that 
he talked with three of the members; they told him it was not 
Vermont’s policy to come into union with the thirteen United 
States, and that they did determine not to have any thing to do 
with Congress, for they had strength enough to defend their State 
and policy enough to regulate their laws of the State. 
 - Capt. THomAS Baker. 
Ensign Davip Lams. 
The evidence appeared before me and swore to the within writ- 
ten facts. Samu. Brxpy, Justice of Peace. 
Halifax, September the 22d, 1782. 


Copy of Majors Shattuck and Evans's | Affidavits] Depositions. 
State of New York, ss —William Shattuck, of the County of 
Cumberland in the State of New York, esquire, being duly sworn 


‘This is the only affidavit numbered. There are four in the Allen Pa- 
pers, which are here given in chronological order. 


i, 
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saith, that on the 9th day of September last he was taken at his 
own house in Halifax in the said County by a number of armed 
men under the command of a certain Walbridge, styling himself a 
Colonel under the usurped Government of Vermont, aud carried 
to Guilford in said County, where he was delivered up to Ethan 
Allen, whom it appeared had the General direction of the Party ; 
from whence the deponent, with several other persons who were 
also taken by the said party, were sent under the care of a strong 
guard to the common Gaol of the said County of [Cumberland at] 
Westminster; that the deponent, a Timothy Charles, [Church., ] 
Henry Evans, and Timothy Phelps, esquires, were confined in the 
said Goal for the space of twenty-five days, to wit from the said 
Yth day of September until the 4th day of October following. 


During his confinement a court was convened at Westminster” 


aforesaid under the authority of the said usurped government of 
Vermont, before which he and the other three persons above men- 
tioned were tried and convicted, they sentenced to be banished out 
of the said pretended State and their Estates to be seized and sold 
as forfeited, which sentences have since been carried into execu- 
tion as to the banishment of their persons and the seizure and sale 
of their personal properties respectively. And the deponent has 
heard and believed that his lands and that of the other three per- 
sons above mentioned are now advertised and are to be sold in 


pursuance of the said sentence on the 25th day of this present 


mouth. That besides the deponent and the other three persons 
above mentioned, there were sixteen other persons taken and im- 
prisoned by the said party under the direction of the said Ethan 
Allen, who were also tried by the said Court and sentenced to 
fines and other grievous punishments. The Deponent further 
saith that he and the other persons, so taken as aforesaid, were 


subjects of the State of New York and owed and professed alle-— 


giance to the government of the said State. That according to 


the best of his knowledge and belief, they had not, nor had either — 


of them, from principles of obedience to the recommendations of 
Congress, made use of any force or violence to compel such of the 


profess allegiance to the said usurped government to renounce 
their allegiance thereto or to submit to the Government or author- 
ity of the said State of New York, or by any act of force or vio- 


lence interrupted or prevented the exercise of any authority under ~ 
the said pretended State of Vermont over such persons as professed 


allegiance thereto. And this Deponent farther saith that the only 
charges exhibited against him and the other three persons above 
mentioned, who were tried by the said Court and sentenced to be 
banished as aforesaid, were for holding Commissions under the 


% 


Inhabitants on the District called the New Hampshire Grants who — 
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State of New York and being committee-men, which the said 
Court termed conspiring and attempting an Insurrection, Invas- 
ion and Rebellion against the said pretended State. And the de- 
ponent also farther saith, that while he was a prisoner as aforesaid, 
Kthan Allen, in conversation with this Deponent, advised and en- 
deavoured to persuade this Deponent to renounce his allegiance 
to the State of New York and join Vermont, and among other 
arguments made use of by the said Allen for this purpose, he told 
him that Congress had no right to pass any resolutions respecting 
Vermont to prohibit them from exercising authority over any per- 
sons within the District they claimed jurisdiction over ; that they 
(Congress) never intended to enforce their resolutions on that 
subject ; that the British never intended to wage war against Ver- 
mont; {that Vermont] had at first taken up arms against the 
British, but it was the sin of their Ignorance and that would be 
winked at; that if they (meaning, as the Deponent understood, 
those residing on the New Hampshire Grants who profess allegi- 


ance to the State of New York, and those who are subject to the 


said usurped Government of Vermont,) would be united, they 
might make independent fortunes, while the thirteen united States 
were quarrelling among themselves and becoming bankrupts ; 


_ that Congress would be glad if they were to settle a neutrality 


with the enemy. That while the deponent was confined in Gaol 
as aforesaid, he was informed and believes that when Allen came 
out with the party who captured the Deponent and the other per- 
sons above mentioned, overtures were made by the Leaders of the 
usurped Government of Vermont to the British in Canada, to send 
parties against the frontiers of New York to call off the attention 
of the State from giving relief to the deponent and the other sub- 
jects of the said State who were captured by Allen in Cumberland 
County aforesaid. And further this Deponent saith not. 
WILLIAM SHATTUCK. 
Sworn before me this 4th Oct. 1782. 
MELANCTON SmitH, Justice of Peace. 


Henry Evans, Esqr., of the County of Cumberland, being sworn, 
deposeth and saith, that the whole of the foregoing deposition is 
the truth to his knowledge, except so much as relates to the con- 
Vversation the aforesaid Kthan Allen had with William Shattuck, 
Bsq., respecting the adherents [to] the said pretended State of 
Vermont having an opportunity of making Independent fortunes 
while the United States were quarrelling and become bankrupts, 
which he did not hear. And further this deponent saith not. 

Henry Evans. 

Sworn before me, 15th October 1782. 

MELANOTON SmitH, Justiee of Peace. 
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I certify the foregoing to be true copies of the originals filed in 
Governor Clinton’s office. 
Rost. Benson, Secy. 


Sept. 16. Armed with the deposition of Bigelow, gov. Clinton 
wrote to both the president of Congress and the New York dele- 
gation in that body, making the most of the point against Ver- 
mont, by affirming that New York and its adherents had strictly 
adhered to the recommendation of Congress, to abstain from exer- 
cising any jurisdiction or authority over persons acknowledging 
allegiance to Vermont ; whereas Vermont had rigorously enforced 
its jurisdiction over persons professing allegiance to New York. 
In his private letter to the delegates, gov. Clinton said he felt 
hurt, that his repeated applications to congress for a decision of - 
the controversy had been not only ineffectual but even unnoticed. 

To Mr. Bigelow, goy. Clinton gave another letter, to be com- 
municated to the adherents to New York in Vermont. He advis- 
ed them to abstain from force except in self-defense, adding: 

At the same time, should the government of the pretended state 
continue to hold the prisoners in confinement, I would then think 
it justifiable and advisable that attempts should be made for their 
release, and if this cannot be effected, then that an equal number 
of the insurgents should be taken and brought to this [ Poughkeep- 
sie] or any other place of security in the state, where they can be 
detained as hostages for the security and indemnity of the subjects 
of this state whom they have made prisoners of. 

Sept. 20. The New York delegates in congress in reply to 
gov. Clinton wrote : 


This new and unexpected violence offered in direct opposition 
to the recommendations of congress to those peaceable citizens 
who have always strictly adhered to the same, and the dangerous 
consequences which may ensue from such evil examples, will, we 
.trust, induce congress immediately to interpose and exert their 
authority for the relief and protection of those unhappy people, 
our fellow-citizens, now made prisoners by a lawless power. Your 
Excellency may rest assured that we shall exert ourselves to the 
utmost for their relief, and that measures may be adopted for the 
further protection of the adherents to our state who reside in that 
district of country. 

The substance of this letter was sent for the encouragement of 
the adherents to New York in Windham county, and sheriff Hunt 
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was warned of “ the dangerous consequences” of his action. Mr. 
Hunt shortly after resigned, and Dr. Elkanah Day was pee 
to the office.? 


1782. The supposed advantage gained by the sharp discipline 
October. of Vermont, was now to be pressed vigorously upon New 
York by her adherents in Vermont, and by both upon congress. 
The four chief offenders against Vermont, under sentence of ban- 
ishment, were released from prison on the 4th, taken across the 
line into New Hampshire by deputy-sheriff Samuel Avery, who 
warned them that they would incur the penalty of death if they 
ever returned to Vermont. These were Timothy Church, William 
Shattuck, Henry Evans, and Timothy Phelps, whose estates had 
been declared confiscate by the court. The committees of Brat- 
tleborough, Guilford, Halifax, and Marlborough met and set forth 
their version of the affair, which was presented by Shattuck and 
Evans to goy. Clinton on the 14th, and immediately sent by him 
to the New York delegates in congress, in the belief that they 
could not fail of making an impression not unfavorable to New 
York. Inthe meantime, Charles Phelps had escaped the posse and 
presented the grievances of his party to a committee of congress 
on the 8th. On the 10th he presented a petition to congress, ask- 
ing for measures to secure the return of his property. On the 
16th the committee made a report, stating the occurrences in 
Cumberland county. The report was accompanied by a substi- 
tute, and both resulted in still another report on the 23d, which 
recommended to the people of the Grants to abstain from all 
measures tending to disturbance. This was laid aside for further 
consideration. Shattuck and Evans appeared at Philadelphia, 
and on the 28th of October presented a petition, rehearsing the 
history of the difficulties; averring that fifty persons having fami- 
lies had been driven from their homes and were wandering about 
in the utmost distress, but who nevertheless refrained from retali- 
ation; and asking for aid and the restoration of their property. 
Congress gave them no aid, and they, with Charles Phelps, were 
a charge upon the New York delegates.’ 


‘Eastern Vermont, 457-460. * Same, 460-468, 
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The most significant act of Congress at this time, which bore 
upon Vermont severely in fact though not nominally, was the ac- 
ceptance, Oct. 29, of a cession of western territory from New 
York to the United States. On this act, Mr. Madison wrote to 
Edmund Pendleton, Nov. 5, 1782: 


Besides the effect which may be expected from the coalition [of 
sundry States] with New York, on territorial questions in Con- 
gress, it will, [ surmise, prove very unfriendly to the pretensions 
of Vermont. Duane [of New York,] seems not unapprized of the 
advantage which New York has gained, and is already taking 
measures for a speedy vote on that question. Upon the whole, 
Nee York has, by a fortunate coincidence of circumstances, or 
by skillful management, or by both, succeeded in a very important 
object ; by ceding a claim, which was tenable neither by force 
nor by right, she “has acquired with Congress the merit of liberal- 
ity, rendered the title to her reservation more respectable, and at 
least damped the ardor with which Vermont has been abetted." 


H. — General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 
[No. 11.] QuEBEC, October 10th, 1782. 


Sir: —I received yesterday your Excellency’s letter of the 


25th of August, with a duplicate dated the 3rd of the same month, 
and a copy of the public letter written by your Excellency and 
Admiral Digby to General Washington the 2d of August. 

I am concerned to learn that notwithstanding the overtures for 
the peace made on the part of Great Britain, and the expectation 
entertained at home of their success, so little disposition has been 
manifested by our Colonies in your quarter for that desirable end, 
which from accounts I daily receive is but too much the case upon 
the frontiers of this Province, for since my last communication to 


your Excellency of the affairs at St. Duskey under Captain Cald-~ 


well of the Rangers, he has been under the necessity of again at- 
tacking that determined band of adventurers who menace the 
destruction of the Indians in an attempt upon Detroit, and who 
have actually established and are strengthening a post at the falls 
of the Ohio. He however routed them completely, and killed 
about 150, amongst whom were the commandant and five or six 
field officers. The same letter informs that another party was on 
the march to St. Duskey, and Captain Caldwell was hurrying to 
meet it. The enemy likewise very jealous of Oswego, and by a 
letter which I yesterday received from Major Ross, scouts have 


' Madison Papers, vol. 1, 470. 
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approached so near the fort as to be perceived by his sentries. 
They Vikewise advance upon Lake Champlain to the waterside, a 
temerity unkfown until our scouting parties and Indians had been 
withdrawn. 

I am, with highest regard your Excellency’s most obt. and most 
hbl. servt., 

Frep’K. HALDIMAND. 
His Excellency, Sir Guy Carleton. 


H.— General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 


UNO: 12. | QueBec, 10th October, 1782. 
Sir :—In a former letter I acquainted your Excellency that I 
had ordered the prisoners at the different posts in this province to 
be collected, for the purpose of exchange, in consequence of in- 
structions from home. I also observed to you that I had hitherto 
rejected all overtures for an exchange of prisoners, (except with 
Vermont,) upon the ground your Excellency had declined them. 
I embrace this favorable opportunity of sending all in this neigh- 
borhood, fifty-four in number, to New York, and leave it to your 
Excellency to dispose of them as you may see fit. The commissa- 
ry of prisoners has transmitted a return and particulars of them to 
Mr. Loring. I hope to be able to send another party by the last 
division of transports, or perhaps by way of Lake Champlain. a 
hope this exchange will furnish an opportunity to recover an equal 
number of the Brunswick troops of convention. I am with the 
highest regard, your Excellency’s most obedient and most humble 
servant, FREDERICK HALDIMAND. 
His Excellency, Sir Guy Carleton. 


_ H.— General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 


[No. 15.] QuEBEC, October 21st, 1782. 

Sir:-——Two days ago I received your letter of the 9th of Sep- 
tember and duplicate of the 6th in cypher. 

Your Excellency not having mentioned the name of the person 
who claims two hundred guineas for forwarding dispatches, &c., 
and no good claim having been made here, I am ata loss to know 
who he is or whether the services he mentions have been performed 
or not. Except when I can find a person to go through from this 
place to New York, it is not in my power to determine the ex- 
pense of dispatches to pass through so many hands. From St. 
Johns they are forwarded to friends upon the frontiers, thence to 
Albany or Connecticut, and so on until they reach New York. 
There is but the channel 19-3 48-22 that is at all regular. He 
has received from me £208 to defray contingent expenses. . Small 
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sums have been sent from time to time to Albany and the frontiers 
as gratuities to those whom he actually employed with promises — 
of future rewards in proportion to that service. ? 

When a messenger comes or goes through between New York 
and this place, I should think it inconvenient to carry, and in the 
characters they are obliged to assume, in case of falling into the 
hands of the enemy, unsafe to have upon them the sum necessary 
to defray the expense going and returning, in which cases should 
your Excellency think fit, I would propose advancing the money 
for the journey where the messenger is sent from and the same for 
his return, when dispatched with an answer, leaving the gratuities 
to be paid by the employer, and always expressing on the dispatch . 
the sum advanced upon account. 

I have the honor to be with the highest regard, Sir, your Ex- 
cellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

rep. HALDIMAND. 
fis Hxcellency, Sir Guy Carleton. 

Indorsed: ‘‘No. 15, General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 
Received 25th November, 1782, by the Astrea, No. 27.” 


General Assembly — October Session, 1782. 


In Jor AssemBiy: Oct. 17. Upon motion of genl. Enos, 

Kesolved, that it is expedient to choose persons to attend con- 
gress to transact the business of this state, if necessary. Where- 
upon made choice of Moses Robinson, Paul Spooner, Ira Allen, 
Jonas Fay, esquires. 

A committee on the 18th reported the following instructions to 
the agents to congress: 

The said agents or any two of them with powers as plenipoten- 
tiaries to negotiate the admission of the state into the federal un- 
ion of the United States, and to agree upon and ratify terms of 
confederation and perpetual union with them in behalf of this state 
whenever opportunity shall present therefor; and that his excel- 
leney the governor be requested to commissionate them accord- 
ingly. 

The aforesaid committee likewise brought in the following pri- 
vate instructions to the Honl. Moses Robinson, Paul Spooner, Ira 
Allen, and Jonas Fay, esqrs., agents elected to negotiate the ad- 
mission of the state of Vermont into the confederation of the 
United States : 

GENTLEMEN: You will, any two of you, when you shall be di- 
rected by the governor and council, repair to the American con- 
gress ; and are to consider yourselves as plenipotentiaries invested — 
with full powers to agree on terms upon which this state shall come — 


on 
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into union with the United States of North America, and in case 
of such agreement in behalf of this state, to sign and ratify articles 
of federal union with the United States: but you will make it a 
condition not on any account to be dispensed with, that this state 
be admitted free from arrears of the continental debt already ac- 
crued, this state discharging its own debts. And if this should be 
rejected by those with whom you are to treat, you will endeavor to 
obtain the conditions on which this state may be adnuited, and lay 
the same as soon as may be before your constituents. 
TimotHy Brownson, Chawrman. 
The aforesaid instructions were read and agreed to by the com- 
mittee [of the whole] and ordered to be reported to the house. 
On motion made by Mr. Tichenor, Resolved, that col. Allen, 
Mr. Tichenor, Mr. Chipman, and judge Robinson be a committee 
to draw a letter to his excellency the president of congress, ac- 
quainting him with the measures taken by this state respecting the 
late disturbances in Windham county. 
The committee [of the whole] then dissolved. 
Attest, MicaH TowNSHEND, Clerk. 
Iv AssemBiy, [House of Representatives,] Oct. 21: that part 
of the report of the committee of the whole giving instructions to 
the agents to congress was read twice and approved of by the 
house. And the yeas and nays being required by Mr. A. Curtiss 
on that part of the report investing them with plenipotentiary pow- 
ers, they stand as follows, [names omitted :] yeas 37, nays 15; 
so it was carried in the affirmative." 


The inferences from this record are, that on the 18th both coun- 
cil and house adopted the entire report in joint assembly, as a com- 
mittee of the whole; and that on the 21st the house agreed to the 
private instructions [in Italic above] without a division, and the 
remainder on a yea and nay vote. The fact must be considered, 
however, that the journal of the council does not contain the pré- 
vate instructions. Whether the council non-concurred in them, or 
suffered them to stand, as advisory only, on the vote of the com- 
mittee of the whole, or concurred in them without a public record, 
is doubtful. The old journals of both houses are by no means so 
full and clear as those of modern times, and the fact of omissions 
is sometimes noticed in them. 


Oct. 22: Resolved, that the pay-master of this state’s troops 
be dismissed from his said office as soon as he shall have complet- 


1 Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 437-439. 
y 
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ed adjusting the accounts of the officers and soldiers in service the 
last eampaign. 


Resolved, that his excellency the governor be requested to dis- 
charge all the troops in the service of this state except one ser- 
geant, one corporal, and eleven privates, to be taken out of those 
who are enlisted and paid until the 15th of December next. 


Oct. 24: Resolved, that the present sheriff of the county of 
Windham be and is hereby directed to make sales of the estates 
in said county lately confiscated to the use of this state, agreeable 
to an execution from the honl. superior court directed to the late 
sheriff. That he accept for pay, due-bills, pay-table orders, or 
hard money. That the said sheriff be and is hereby further di- 
rected to proceed as soon as may be to the sale of so much of the 
estates of those persons that were indicted by the grand jurors of 
said county [as is necessary] to pay the expense of the posse com- 
itatus. ‘That the sheriff take the advice of the principal men of the 
county and endeavor to levy such expense in proportion to the 
crimes and abilities of such delinquents, and that he receive and 
pay out due-bills, pay-table orders, or hard money. 


Resolved, that the commissary-general of this state be dismissed 
from his office as such, after having completed a settlement of his 
accounts.* 


James Madison to Edmund Pendleton.2— [ Extract. | 


Oct. 29. Some intelligence has been received [at Philadel- 
phia] from the frontiers of New York which revives the apprehen- 
sions of further inroads from Canada, and co-operation on the part 
of the Vermonters. The tenor of [Sir Guy] Carleton’s letter to 


gen. Washington on this subject, and other circumstances, render 
this article [of intelligence] extremely doubtful.3 


‘Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 441, 444, 451. 

* Madison Papers, Vol. 1, 184. 

*The absurdity of this mischievous rumor appears from the fact that 
Vermont had disbanded its militia. Carleton was about to evacuate 
southern and take his Indians from western New York, of which Wash- 


ington and Clinton both had notice. Washington in consequence was 


withdrawing the continental troops from the north ; and even gov. Clin- 


ton, Oct. 20, wrote to Washington, candidly confessing that “nothing ex-— 
traordinary is to be apprehended from the late accounts we haye had of _ 


‘the collection of the enemy’s forces at Isle-aux-Noix and Oswego.” This 


story, of Vermont’s co-operation, was doubtless designed to prejudice — 


= 


congress against her, 
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1782. The committee of Congress made their report on the 
Noy. 14. difficulties in Windham county : 


That the measures complained of were probably occasioned by 
the state of New York having lately issued commissions, both 
civil and military, to persons resident in the district called Ver- 
mont. 

Resolved, that it be recommended to the state of New York to 
revoke all commissions, either civil or military, which have been 
issued by the said state since the month of May last, to persons 
residing in the district called Vermont, as described in the re- 
solves of the 7th and 20th of August, 1781. 

That it be recommended to the persons exercising the powers 
of government within the said district, to make full and ample 
satisfaction to Charles Phelps, William Shattuck, and Henry Kv- 

ans, and to all others in a similar predicament, for the damages 
which they have sustained in person and property, in conse- 
quence of the measures taken against them in the said district, and 
to suffer them to return to their habitations, and to remain unmo- 
lested in the district aforesaid. 

That it be recommended to the state of New York, and to the 
persons exercising the powers of government within the district 
aforesaid, to adhere to the recommendations of congress contained 
in their resolve of September 24, 1779," until a decision shall be 
had by congress on the subject referred to them by the said state 

of New York and the said district of Vermont. 

Several votes were taken, indicating the dissatisfaction of a ma- 
jority of congress with this report, and the question was not dis- 
posed of.? 


Mr. Madison thus noted the day’s debate : 

The report, which ascribed the evils prevalent in that district 
to a late act of New York which violated the recommendation of 
congress of 1779, was generally admitted to be unjust and unfair, 
as Vermont had uniformly disregarded the recommendation. Mr. 
Howell [of Rhode Island] was the only member who openly sup- 
ported it. The New York delegates denied there had been any 
Violation on their part. The temper of congress on this occasion, 
as the yeas and nays show, was less favorable to Vermont than 
on any preceding one—the effect probably of the territorral cession 
of New York to the United States.3 


‘Ante, 29. Slate Papers, 110. 
2 Williams, Vol. 11, 246. Eastern Vermont, 467,468. Early Hist., 412. 
* Madison Papers, Vol. 1, 198. 
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Noy. 25. <A letter was read from the lieutenant-governor of 
Rhode Island, containing evidence that some of the leaders in Ver- — 
mont, and particularly Luke Nolton [Knowlton,] who had been 
deputed in 1780 to congress as an agent for that party opposed to 
its independence, but who had since changed sides, had been in- 
triguing with the enemy in New York. The letter was commit- 
ted.* 

Debate, Nov. 27, on report of committee on Knowlton’s case. 
The question of sending a military foree to Vermont attended to, 
and a counter proposition was to notify the authorities of Ver- 
mont, &c. In the course of the debate, Mr. Clark informed con- 
gress that the delegates of New Jersey could not vote for any act — 
which might oppose force to the authority of Vermont, the legis- — 
lature of that state having so construed the resolutions ‘of Tth and 
20th of August as to be incompatible therewith, and accordingly — 
instructed their delegates.? 


oe Report mentioned November 14, in regard to Ver- 
Dec, 3. mont, called up by Mr. McKean [of Delanae e] and post- — 
poned on his motion, to make way for a set of resolutions — 
declaring that, as Vermont in contempt of the authority of con- ~ 
gress and their recommendations of 1779, exercised jurisdiction ~ 
over sundry persons professing allegiance to the state of New York, — 
banishing them and stripping them of their possessions, the former a 
be required to make restitution, &c.; and that, in case of refusal — 
or neglect, congress will enforce the same. This proceeding seems — 
to have been on the application of Phelps and others, exiles from — 
Vermont. Mr. Clark of New Jersey and Mr. Howell of Rhode 
Island were opposed to force. Mr. Carroll [Daniel Carroll of 7 

Maryland,] on this occasion informed congress he had changed | 
his opinion in regard to Vermont, under the belief that “the goy- 
ening party in Vermont were perfidiously devoted to British in- 
terests”’— referred to gen. Whipple of N. H. as confirming that” 
view. The proceedings on this subject evinced still more the con- 
ciliatory effect of the territorial cession of New York on several 
states, and the effect of the scheme of an ultra-montane state within 
Pennsylvania, on that state. The only states in congress which | 
stood by Vermont, were Rhode Island, which is supposed to be in- 
terested in lands in Vermont, and New Jersey, whose delegates 
were under instructions.3 


* Madison Pos Vol. 1, 206. 

? Same, 209-212. For instructions of New Jersey in full, adopted Ne ov. Hi 
1, 1782, see Harly History, 504. 

® Madison Papers, Vol. 1, 214, 215. 


~~ 
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Dec. 5. Resolutions moved by Mr. McKean on the 27th of 
Nov. [3d of Dec.] taken up, seconded by Mr. Hamilton, [of 
New York.] The resolutions were objected to chiefly by the 
Rhode Island delegates, who urged that Vermont had complied 
with the resolutions of Aug. 7 and 20, 1781, and therefore [was] 
entitled by the assent of Congress to independence. Seven states 
voted for the resolutions, Rhode Island and New Jersey in the 
negative.* 

The following are the resolutions of Congress, Dec. 5, 1782: 


Whereas, it appears to Congress, by authentic documents, 
that the people inhabiting the district of country on the west side 
of Connecticut river, commonly called the New-Hampshire Grants, 
and claiming to be an independent state, in contempt of the au- 
thority of Congress, and in direct violation of their resolutions of 


_ the 24th of September, 1779, and of the 2d of June, 1780,? did, in 
_ the month of September last, proceed to exercise jurisdiction over 


the persons and properties of sundry inhabitants of the said dis- 
trict, professing themselves to be subjects of, and to owe allegiance 
to the state of New-York, by means whereof divers of them have 
been condemned to banishment, not to return on pain of death, 
and confiscation of estate, and others have been fined in large 
sums and otherwise deprived of property: therefore, 

Resolved, That the said acts and proceedings of the said people, 


_ being highly derogatory to the authority of the United States, and 


dangerous to the confederacy, require the immediate and decided 
interposition of Congress, for the protection and relief of such as 
have suffered by them, and for preserving peace in the said dis- 
trict, until a decision shall be had of the controversy, relative to 


_ the jurisdiction of the same : 


That the people inhabiting the said district, claiming to be in- 


dependent, be, and they are hereby required, without delay, to 


take full and ample restitution to Timothy Church, Timothy 


Phelps, Henry Evans, William Shattuck, and such others as have 
been condemned to banishment and confiscation of estate, or have 


otherwise been deprived of property since the first day of Septem- 


& 


ber last, for the damages they have sustained by the acts and pro- 


ceedings aforesaid; and that they be not molested in their persons 


or properties, on their return to their habitations in the said 
district : 

That the United States will take effectual measures to enforce 
4 compliance with the aforesaid resolutions, in case the same shall 


be disobeyed by the people of the said district : 


That no persons holding commissions under the state of New- 


g 


 ! Madison Papers, Vol. 1, 220. * State Papers, 110, 117. 
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York, or under the people of the said district claiming to be inde- 
pendent, exercise any authority over the persons and. properties 
of any inhabitants of said district, contrary to the forementioned 
resolutions of the 24th of September, 1779, and the 2d of June, 
PaSO: 

That a copy. of the foregoing resolutions be transmitted to 
Thomas Chittenden, Esq., of Bennington, in the district aforesaid, 
to be communicated to the people thereof. 


These resolutions were adopted by the votes of New York and 
New Hampshire, in violation of the very resolutions of Sept. 24, 
1779, which it was now proposed to enforce upon Vermont by 
military power. The third of the resolutions here referred to pro- — 
vided that, on the question of Vermont’s jurisdiction, “ neither of | 
the said states [claiming adverse to Vermont] shall vote on any 
question relative to the decision thereof.” 


Dec. 10. Mr. Ramsay [of South Carolina] moved that the 
secretary of war, who was about to visit his family in Massachu- 
setts, should take Vermont in his way and deliver the resolutions 
of the 5th to Mr. Chittenden—rejected. Mr. Gilman [John ~ 
Taylor Gilman of New Hampshire} moved that a day be assigned — 
for determining finally the affair of Vermont. The ‘opposition 
made to the motion by Rhode Island, and the disagreement as to 
the day among the friends of the motion, prevented a decision, 
and it was suffered to lie over.’ 


Dec. 11. Mr. Wilson [of Pennsylvania] made a motion, refer- 
ring the transmission of the resolutions concerning Vermont, to 
the secretary of war in such words as left him an option of — 
being the bearer without the avowed sanction of congress. The 
votes of Virginia and’ New York negatived it. The president — 
[Elias Boudinot of New Jersey] informed congress that he should — 
send the resolutions to the commander-in-chief to be forwarded.” 


Dec. 17, Vermont was again on the tapis in congress. Its only 
advocates were Rhode Island and New Jersey — the first interest- . 
ed, said Mr. Madison, and the last bound by instructions. Mr. 
Tichenor had arrived, probably on account of the turn in con-— 
gress unfavorable to Vermont.+ 


A letter was received, Jan. 15, 1783, from general Washing- 
ton, enclosing a certificate from Mr. Chittenden of Vermont, ack- 


Pe ; 


1Vt. State Papers, 112. Early History, 414-417. 
* Madison Papers, Vol. 1, 228. * Same, 229. * Same, 489. 
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nowledging the receipt of the communication which general 
Washington had sent him, of the proceedings of congress of the 
oth December.’ 


Insurrection in Windham County. 

The resolutions of congress of the 5th December were commu- 
nicated, by a letter of gov. Clinton dated the 23d, to the commit- 
tees of the four towns in Windham county most opposed to Ver- 
mont. He advised his civil and military officers in Vermont to 
restrict themselves in the exercise of their official authority to 
persons owning allegiance’ to New York; and also that Church, 
Phelps, Evans, and Shattuck should make up accounts of their 
losses and present them to gov. Chittenden. ‘Trusting that the 
mass of the people of the county would return to the jurisdiction 
of New York, he assured protection to their property under the 
acts of April 1781, or new acts if necessary, and exhorted them 
to be watchful of the conduct of those who are disaffected to the 
liberties of America.” 

Byans, Church, and Shattuck had returned, the latter reaching 
home on the 15th of December, to find Vermont proceeding against 
aneighbor, Daniel Shepardson. Shattuck and friends agreed on 
the 17th to protect Shepardson, but on the 18th learned that Ver- 
mont had re-arrested col. Church, who was then subject to the 
death penalty of the conspiracy act. Shattuck then changed his 
plan, raised two companies, and attempted to arrest and hold col. 
Benjamin Carpenter, former lieutenant-governor of Vermont, as a 
hostage for Church. Failing in that, he did seize, on the 20th, 
John Bridgman, one of the Vermont judges of the county court. 
On the 21st, Bridgman was released on parole, to visit gov. Chit- 
tenden and endeavor to procure the release of col. Church. These 
movements stirred up col. John Sergeant of the Vermont militia 
to bring out a force to suppress the new insurrection, but nothing 
eame of it but a truce, until Feb. 1, 1783, on condition either that 
Bridgman should report himself as prisoner to the New York 
force, or col. Church be released, by the 2d of January. Gov. 


1 Madison Papers, Vol. 1, 263. 
_ * Eastern Vermont, 472-474. 
40 
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Chittenden would not release Church, and Bridgman returned, 
when his parole was extended during the pleasure of gov. Clin- 
ton. 

On being informed by Stephen R. Bradley of the arrest of col. 
‘Church, gov. Chittenden indicated his firm purpose to maintain 
the authority of Vermont against all opposition, by the following 


reply: 


Dec. 24. I received your letter with the prisoner, and approve 
of your conduct: Have sent to Col. Robinson to call the superior 
court immediately for his trial, and I hope and trust justice will 
be done him. I have sent twelve pounds powder agreeable to 
your request. As to sending or ordering a standing force to Guil- 
ford, I had rather hang them [the Yorkers] one by one, until 
they are all extirpated from the face of the earth. However, I 
wait for the return of the officers that commanded the posse (which 
will soon be) to send orders to the sheriff to collect the fines and 
cost, when, if they continue obstinate, a force must accompany the 
sheriff sufficient to silence them. Iam not without hopes that the 
consequences of Church’s trial will have some good effect on his 
connections. 


Dec. 28. Col. Church addressed a petition to the people of 
Vermont, pleading that his affection for his family, and not con- 
tempt for the authority of the state, had induced him to return to 
Vermont; confessing that he had once taken the freeman’s oath 
prescribed by Vermont, and had subsequently opposed the gov- 
ernment ; and, though studiously refraining from any acknowledg- 
ment of wrong-doing, he prayed for pardon and forgiveness and 
re-admittance to freedom and privileges. Such a petition hardly 
commended him to favor. Jan. 17th, the Guilford committee 
wrote that Church would be hanged; and Feb. 6, goy. Clinton 
himself informed a New York delegate in congress, that Vermont 
had not and would not comply with the late resolutions of that 
body ; and that they [the Vermonters] asserted that, notwith- 


standing the threat of congress, no coercive measures would be 


pursued against them. Still he had assurances from the Guilford 
committee that the majority of the people on the east side of the 
mountain would renounce Vermont if congress would protect 
them. On the 19th of January major Evans [then at home unmo- 
lested] wrote: ‘‘ I am credibly informed that the Vermont author- 
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ity over the mountain holds congress and all their resolves in 
scorn and contempt. The Vermonters on this [east] side the 
mountain say they will adhere to congress, though they should 
renounce Vermont.”’ Thus far gov. Chittenden was as firm . 
against congress as he had been against the adherents to New York 
in Windham county ; so far Evans was right. 


1783. In Councit: Ordered, that Col. Ira Allen and Thom- 

Jan.10. as Tolman, esqr., prepare and complete the draught 
of a remonstrance or letter to the President of the honl. Con- 
gress, and lay the same before his excellency the Governor for 
his approbation and signature.’ 

This remonstrance, thus ordered on the 10th, probably had 
been previously prepared, as it was dated as of the 9th January. 
‘It was as follows: 


Gov. Chittenden to the President of Congress.3 


BENNINGTON, January 9, 1783. 
To his Excellency the President of Congress : 

Stir :-—Your Excellency’s letter of the 11th ult. inclosing an act 
of Congress of the 5th of December last, I have duly received, and 
have this day laid the same before the Council of this State, who 
agree in the opinion, that the interference of Congress to controul 
the internal police and government of this State, is a matter too se- 
rious and extensive in its nature, to be determined without con- 
sulting the Legislative Authority of the State, whose adjourned 
session is to be attended on the second Thursday of February 
next; at which time, I shall lay the same before them, and, as 
soon as may be, communicate to your Excellency their determina- 
tious on the premises. And, in the mean time, beg leave to lay 
before Congress the following remonstrance against their said Act, 
which is founded partly on a mutual agreemeat between Congress 
on the one part, and the State of Vermont on the other, that the 
latter should have been taken into the foederal union of the United 
States, previous to the date of the passing of the said Act; and 
partly on the impropriety of the claim of Congress to interfere in 
the internal government of this State. And, 

Ist. Congress is reminded of their solenm engagements to this 
State, in their public acts of the 7th and 21st of August, 1781, 


‘Eastern Vermont, 477-481. 
* Council Journal, 1781 to 1784, 31. 
* State Papers, 178-185, 
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which were officially transmitted to the Legislature of this State, 
and are in the words following: . 

[Here follow the resolutions of Congress of August 7th and 
20th, 1781, ante 157, 167. ] 

Confiding in the faith and honor of Congress in the foregoing 
resolutions, and, in consequence of advice received in a letter 
from his Excellency General Washington, dated the ist of Janu- 
ary, 1782, which was publicly read and on which great confidence 
was placed, in which he says, ‘‘ It is not my business, neither do I 
think it necessary, now to discuss the origin of the right of a num- 
ber of inhabitants to that tract of country, formerly distinguished 
by the name of the New-Hampshire Grants, and now known by 
that of Vermont. I will take it for granted,-that their right was 
good, because Congress, by their resolve of the 7th of August im- 
plies it, and by that of the 2 ‘st are willing fully to confirm it, pro- 
vided the new State is confined to certain described bounds. It 
appears, therefore, to me, that the dispute of boundary is the only 
one that exists, and that, that being removed, all further difficul- 
ties would be removed also, and the matter terminated to the sat- 
isfaction of all parties.” His Excellency the General further 
observes: ‘* You have nothing to do, but withdraw your jurisdic- 
tion to the confines of your old limits, and obtain an acknowledg- 
ment of independence and sovereignty, under the resolve of the 
21st of August, for so much territory as does not interfere with the 
ancient established bounds of New-York, New-Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts. I persuade myself, you will see and acquiesce in 
the reason, the justice, and, indeed, necessity of such a decision.” 

The Legislature of this State were induced to comply with the 
indispensable preliminary required of them, in the last recited 
act of Congress, as appears by the following, which is an extract 
of their proceedings. 

[His Excellency here recites the resolution of the Legislature 
of Vermont, on the 23d of February, 1782, by which the eastern 
and western unions were dissolved, and the proceedings of Con- 
gress, thereon, of the 17th of April following: ante 245, 248, 259.] 

By the last mentioned motions, and the manner in which Con-— 
gress left the matter, the Agents and Delegates, in behalf of this 


State, officially delivered to his Excellency, then President of © 


Congress, a letter, of which the following is a copy. 

[For this letter, see ante 261.] 

In consequence of this procrastination of Congress, the Agents 
of Vermont returned, and reported the aforesaid proceedings to 
the Legislature of this State. And in October last, the said Leg- 
islature again appointed Agents, with full powers and instructions, — 


» 
i» 


: 


— 
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for the purpose of meeting Congress upon terms and articles of an 
admission of this State into the foederal union, not conceiving 
that Congress would have departed from their agreement before 
recited ; but supposing their hitherto declining to execute it 
might have been owing to a stretch of policy incomprehensible to 
this government. 

This being the confident disposition of the inhabitants of this 
State towards Coneress, and a recognition of their independence 
and sovereignty, and admission into the foederal union, being thus 
secured by the promise and engagement of the United States, they 
could not, in this situation, be otherwise than alarmed, on receiv- 
ing an act of Congress in the following words : 

[For this act of Congress, see ante 311.] 

From the before recited resolutions of Congress, the journals of 
the Legislature of this State, and the after transactions between 
the United States in Congress assembled and the Agents or Del- 
egates from this State, the following inferences are deduced, to 
wit: the last mentioned resolutions of Congress of the 5th of De- 
cember, 1782, are altogether predicated on other resolutions of 
theirs, of the 24th of September, 1779, and 2d of June, 1780," 

_ which prescribed to this State, in part, a desisting from the exer- 
cise of civil government; in which intermediate space of time, 
between the passing of the said resolutions of the 24th of Septem- 
ember, 1779, and 2d of June, 1780, and those of the 5th of De- 
cember, 1782, a confederation or foederal Union between the 
United States, represented in Congress, and the Legislature of 
this State, had been mutually agreed upon between them; which 
agreement absolutely nullified the force and validity of those reso- 
lutions of Congress of the 24th of September, 1779, and 2d of 
June, 1780, on the supposition that they were originally binding 

~ onthis government (which is by no means admitted.) And inas- 
much as the said last resolutions of Congress on the 5th day of 
December, 1782, are essentially founded on those antecedent res- 
olutions of theirs, of 1779, and 1780, which were disannulled by 
the same authority that resolved them, in consequence of a subse- 
quent mutual agreement of a foederal union between the United 
States and this State, as aforesaid, and necessarily invalidates the 
last resolutions of Congress of the 5th of December, 1782; for 
they cannot be of any more validity than those other resolutions of 
1779, and 1780, on which they were predicated; for, the before 
recited preliminary agreement, proposed on the part of Congress, 
of a foederal union of the United States with this, and in the 
fullest and most explicit manner, acceded to, on the part of this 


"Ante, 29,31. State Papers, 110, 117. 
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State, is something or nothing. If it amounts to anything, it su- 
percedes and invalidates all antecedent and subsequent resolutions 
of Congress, respecting this State, and renders them nugatory, - 
and is still binding on the part of "Congress ; but if such solemn 
agreements are nothing, all faith, trust, or confidence in the trans- 
actions of public bodies, is at an end. So certain as the plighted 
faith of Congress, in their said stipulated agreement with this 
State, was originally binding on them, the obligation still remains 
the same, which, of necessary consequence, invalidates all other 
resolutions of Congress respecting this State, until it is ratified 
by an admittance of this state into the confederation of the 
United States, on their part. 

I have argued thus far on Congress’ own principles; and 
proceed, next, to the second part of the argument, predicated 
on the impropriety of the pretentions of Congress to controul 
the internal police of this State. Congress will not (it is pre- 
sumed) pretend to unlimited power, or to any other than what 
has been delegated to them from the United States; nor will 
they pretend that their articles of confederation will warrant 
them in interfering with, or controuling, the imternal police of 
the United States; whence, then, did they obtain a rightful 
prerogative over the internal police of this State, from which 
they have never received any delegated power? This State, — 
(on revolution principles,) has as good a right to independence — 
as Congress, and has an equal right, (or rather no right,) to © 
pass resolutions prescribing measures to Congress, as Congress © 
has to prescribe to this State, to receive their banished, and make i 
restitution to them and other criminals, of the property, which, by ~ 
legal process, has been taken from them, for their enormities — 
heretofore committed against the laws and authority of this State. 

Formerly it has been argued by Congress, and that justly, “that ~ 
if Great Britain had a right to tax the” (then) ‘* American Colo-~ 
nists, as they pleased, without representation, the Colonists could 
not call any part of their cash their own, since it might be taxed 
from them without their consent.”” The same argument will ape 
ply against the right of Congress, to controul the civil authority” 
of this State; for, if they may, in one instance, do it, they may in 
another, and so on, till they suppress the whole. But should — 
they endeavor to frustrate the independence of this State, which | 
has as good a right to it as themselves, it would be a manifest de 
parture from their original design of liberty. Congress opposed 
the arbitrary, assumed prerogative of the British government, tome 
make laws to bind the (then) colonists, or to controul their inter-— k 
‘nal police, and have brought about a revolution, in which the peo- 
ple of this State have signalized themselves. 
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How inconsistent, then, is it in Congress, to assume the same 
arbitrary stretch of prerogative over Vermont, for which they 
waged war against Great Britain? Is the liberty and natural 
rights of mankind a mere bubble, and the sport of state politicians * 
What avails it to America to establish one arbitrary power on the 
Tuins of another? Congress set up as patriots for liberty ; they 
did well—but pray extend the liberty, for which they are contend- 
ing, to others. The inhabitants of the territory of Vermont have 
lived in a state of independence from their first settlement, to this 
day. Their first mode of government and management of their 
internal police, was very similar to that of the United States, in 
their first separation from the British government. They were 
governed by Committees of Safety, and Conventions; which last 
was their highest judicature for the security of their just rights 
against the oppressions of the (then) province of New-York, (the 
principal officers of the Green Mountain Boys being then judges . 
in the said territory,) and which, on the 15th day of January, 
1777, declared themselves to be a free and independent State, and 
have, from their first settlement of the country, maintained their 
independence, and protected their lives and properties, against all 
invaders, and date their freedom from the royal adjudication of 
the boundary line between New-York and New-Hampshire, the 

20th July, 1764, and are now in the eighteenth year of their in- 
dependence, and cannot submit to be resolved out of it, by the un- 
due influence, which the State of New-York (their old adversary ) 
has in Congress. This is too much,—heaven forbid it! The feel- 
ings of the citizens of Vermont, over which I have the honor to 
preside, (I am persuaded) will never give in toit ;—they are free, 
and in possession of it, and will remain independent of New-York, 
notwithstanding their artifice or power. This State have no con- 
troversy with the United States, complexly considered, and is, at 
all times, ready and able to vindicate their just rights and liber- 
ties, against any usurpations of the State of New-York. 

To return to the transactions of Congress, particularly their re- 
solves of the 5th of December, 1782. ‘‘ Resolved, That the said 
acts and proceedings of the said people,’—(which was that of 

their courts of justice punishing delinquents, in due form of law,) 
“being highly derogatory to the authority of the United States, 
and dangerous to the confederacy, require the immediate and de- 
cided interposition of Congress, for the protection and relief of 
such as have suffered by them, and for preserving peace in the 
said district, until a decision shall be had of the controversy, rel- 
ative to the jurisdiction of the same.’’ That the exercise of civil 
law in this State is derogatory to the authority of the United States, 
considered as such, or that it should be thought dangerous to the 


* 
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confederacy, is paradoxical; or that the interposition of Congress 
in this matter would be a means of restoring peace in this State, 


is equally so. Law, peace, and order were established in this dis- — 


trict, previous to the late resolves of Congress ; what discord they 
- may occasion, time must determine. It is a general opinion that 
a ratification of the said stipulated agreement would have had a 
more salutary tendency to peace, than the late resolutions. And 
as to the decision of the jurisdiction of the territory of this State, 
Congress, in their resolutions of the 7th and 21st of August, 1781, 
did determine the limits, which they would guarantee to the states 
of New-Hampshire and New-York, by virtue of the articles of con- 
federation of the United States: which is as follows :—‘* By the 
United States in Congress assembled, August 21, 1781: It being 
the fixed purpose of Congress to adhere to the guarantee of 
the States of New Hampshire and New-York, contained in their 
resolutions of the 7th instant,” to wit, that ‘* they will consider all 
the lands belonging to New-Hampshire and New-York, respec- 
tively, without the limits of Vermont aforesaid, as coming within 
the mutual guarantee of territory contained in the articles of con- 
federation, and that the United States will, accordingly, guar- 
antee such lands, and the jurisdiction over the same, against any 
claims or encroachments from the inhabitants of Vermont afore- 
said.” 

Thus far the resolutions of the 7th of August, referred to in the 
resolutions of the 2ist: the latter of which proceeds to point out 
the particular boundaries of the guarantee to the States aforesaid, 
to wit: To the State of New-Hampshire all the lands ‘on the 
east side of the west bank of Connecticut river ;’’ and to the State 
of New-York all the lands ‘‘ on the west side of a line beginning 
at the northwest corner of the State of Massachusetts, thence by a 
line, twenty miles east of Hudson’s river, so far as said river runs 
northerly in its general eourse, thence by the west bounds of the 
townships granted by the late government of New-Hampshire, to 
the river running from South Bay to Lake Champlain, thence 
along the said river to Lake Champlain, thence along the waters 
of Lake Champlain to latitude 45 north, excepting a neck of land 
between Missiseo Bay and. the waters of Lake Champlain.” That 
Congress has explicitly pointed out, and determined the bounda- 
ries of the guarantee of the lands and jurisdiction of the States of 
New-Hampshire and New-York, as far as their respective claims 
interfere with this State, was the opinion of the Committee of the 
whole Legislature of this State, as may be seen from their journals 


viz: “ Resolved, That in the sense of this Committee, Congress, 


by their resolutions of August last, in guaranteeing to the States 


of New York and New Hampshire, respectively, all the territory 
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without certain limits therein expressed, have eventually deter- 
mined the boundaries of this State.” ‘ 

To this limitation of Vermont, its Legislature concurred, as the 
before quoted journals may evince. The boundaries of the States 
of New-York and New Hampshire, as far as they interfere with the 
State of Vermont, having been already thus adjudicated by Con- 
gress, what propriety is there, then, in the resolutions of the 5th 
of December, 1782, in which they break over their own adjudi- 
cated bounds of August, 1781, — requiring this State “ without de- 
lay to make full and ample restitution to Timothy Church, Timo- 
thy Phelps, Henry Evans, William Shattuck, and such others as 
have been condemned to banishment and confiscation of estate, or 
have, otherwise, been deprived of property, since the first day of 
September last, and that they be not molested in their persons or 
properties, on their return to their habitations in the said district.” 
Congress has been so mutable in their resolutions respecting Ver- 
mont, that it is impossible to know on what ground to find them, 
or what they design next. At one time, they guarantee to the 
States of New-York and New-Hampshire their lands and jurisdic- 
tion, to certain described limits, leaving a place for the existence 
of this State. And the next that this government hears from them, 
they are within those limits, controuling the internal government 
of this State. Again, they prescribe preliminaries of confedera- 
tion, and when complied with, on the part of this State, they un- 
reasonably procrastinate the ratification thereof. ‘That the 
United States will take effectual measures to enforce a compliance 
with the aforesaid resolution, in case the same shall be disobeyed 
by the people of the said district.” In this case, it is probable 
that this State would appeal to the justice of his Excellency, 
General Washington, and, inasmuch as his Excellency, the Gener- 
al, and most of the inhabitants of the coutiguous States, are in 
favor of the independence of this State, as limited by Congress, 
as aforesaid, I beg leave to suggest to them, whether it is not more 
prudent to refer the settlement of this dispute to the States of 
New-York and Vermont, than to embroil the confederacy of the 
United States therewith. 

Although this state is not amenable to the tribunal of Congress 
for the management of their internal police, I, nevertheless, will 
give them a brief narrative of facts, relative to those delinquents, 
in whose behalf Congress, in their resolutions of December last, 
have interposed. At the session of the General Assembly of this 
State, in February, 1781, they made a general act of amnesty, in 
favor of such persons, within this State, who had previously made 
Opposition to its authority; upon which they unanimously submit- 
ted to this government, and all opposition to it ceased, for more 

41 
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than one year, when, the Legislature having ordered a certain 
quota of men, to be raised in the several towns throughout this 
State, for the defense of its frontiers, evil minded persons in the 
town and vicinage of Guilford, in the southerly part of the county 
of Windham, opposed the raising and paying of them, and Gover- 
nor Clinton of the State of New-York, by letters to them and oth- 
erwise, interfered in their behalf, which caused a second insurrec- 
tion in this State; and though every prudent and lenient measure 
was taken by government, to reclaim the offenders, they proved 
ineffectual. In the mean time, Governor Clinton gave commis- 
sions, civil and military, to sundry of those disaffected persons, and 
they had the effrontery to attempt to exercise the laws of the State 
of New-York, over the citizens of this State; when a military 
force was, by the direction of this government, sent to assist the 
sheriff of Windham county, in the execution of the laws of this 
State ; and the procedure of the court, relative to the five crim- 
inals, who were banished, and to sundry others, who were amerced 
ia pecuniary fines, was in due form of law. The notorious Sam- 
uel Ely, who was ring-leader of the late seditions in the State of 
Massachusetts, a fugitive from justice, was one of the banished. 
He had left that State, and was beginning insurrections in this; 
when he was detected, and carefully delivered to the sheriff of 
the county of Hampshire, in the State of Massachusetts, who as I 
have been since informed, has secured him in gaol at Boston, to the 
great satisfaction and peace of that State. This same Samuel 
Kly, Timothy Church, and William Shattuck, who were three of 
the banished, had previously taken the oath of allegiance to this 
State, and so had a greater part of those who were fined; and 
every of the towns, in which they resided, had, for several sessions 
of Assembly, previous to their insurrection, been represented im 
the Legislature of this State. So that, admitting the resolutions 
of Congress of the 24th of September, 1779, and 2d of June, 1780, 
to be binding on the States of New-York and Vermont, which 
prescribed to them to exercise their respective jurisdictions over 
such of the inhabitants of the controverted territory, who should 
profess to owe allegiance to one or both of them, and not to inte- 
fere with each other’s jurisdiction ; and as every of those inhabit- 
ants, previous to the late insurrection, had conformed to the 
government of this State, the jurisdiction of the State of New-York 
became extinct: and Congress having, in their said resolves, given 
their premised right of jurisdiction to the States of New-York and 
Vermont; and that of New-York having ended as aforesaid, the 
whole right of jurisdiction reverted to the State of Vermont, so 


that Congress, by their said resolutions of 1779, and 1780, fairly 


put the aforesaid banished persons and others, under the jurisdic- 
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tion of this State, and are foreclosed from interfering with the 
jurisdiction of the same; and, consequently, could have no juris- 
diction of those matters, which, in their resolutions of the 5th of 
December, 1782, they object to the civil authority of this State, 
and in which they so spiritedly interpose their prerogative,—for 
that the said delinquents were, every of them, in just construction 
of law or reason, subjects of this State; and, therefore, agreeable 
to the express tenor of those resolutions of Congress of 1779, and 
1780, could not be amenable to any other laws or regulations, 
but those of the State of Vermont. 

But, admitting that Congress has a judicial authority to controul 
the internal police of this State, it has an incontestable right to be 
heard in its defense, as a party, (in law,) and should, on this the- 
sis, have been cited by Congress to a hearing at their tribunal, 
previous to their having passed their resolutions of the 5th of De- 
cember last, that this State might have the privilege of vindicating 
their cause. But that Congress, at the special instance of 

, (a notorious cheat: and nuisance to mankind, as far as his 

acquaintance and dealings have been extended, ) should come toa 

decision of so important a matter, er parte, is illegal, and contrary 
to the law of nature and nations. 

Sir, I beg leave to conclude this remonstrance, by earnestly so- 
liciting a foederal union with the United States, agreeable to the 
before recited preliminary agreement, which the committee of 
Congress have reported has ‘‘ become absolute and necessary on 
their part, to be performed,” and from which this State will not 
recede. I have the honor, to be, sir, with due respect, your Ex- 
cellency’s obedient and humble servant, THomMaAS CHITTENDEN. 


In Coneress: Jan. 27. A letter was received from general 
Washington, transmitting ths report of the officer [Israel Smith ] 
sent to Vermont to arrest Luke Knowlton and Samuel Wells, for 
intriguing with the enemy. Their escape was charged to infor- 
mation given by Jonathan Arnold, a delegate in congress from 
Rhode Island and a friend to Vermont. Mr. Arnold was present, 
and said he had never had any correspondence with either Knowl- 
ton or Wells. Mr. Madison recorded that it was generally con- 
sidered that he had, at least at second hand, conveyed the intelli- 
gence to Vermont.* 


1 Madison Papers, Vol. 1, 282. Mr. Arnold did write to gov. Chitten- 
den on the 25th and 26th December 1782, but it is hardly to be presumed 
that these letters conveyed any information as to the proposed arrests. 
Both were laid before the general assembly, Feb. 13, 1783, in connection 
with information as to the action of congress on the Vermont question. 
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Reception of Vermont’s Remonstrance in Congress. 


1783. An indecent and tart remonstrance was received from 

Feb. 4. Vermont against the interposition of congress in favor 
of the persons who had been banished, and whose effects had been 
confiscated. A motion was made by Mr. Hamilton [of New York] 
seconded by Mr. Dyer [of Connecticut,] to commit it. Mr. Wol- 
cott [of Connecticut, ] who had always patronized the case of Ver- 
mont, wished to know the views of a commitment. Mr. Hamilton 
said his view was, to fulfil the resolutions of Congress, which bound 
them to enforce the measure. Mr. Dyer said his was, that so dis- 
honorable a menace fas that of congress to Vermont] might be as 
quickly as possible renounced. He said Gen. Washington was in 
favor of Vermont, that the principal people of New England were 
all supporters of them, and that Congress ought to rectify the er- 
ror into which they had been led, without longer exposing them- 
selves to reproach on this subject. It was committed without dis- 
sent." 


Gen. Washington to the President of Congress.? 


Newsurecu, Feb. 7, 1783. | 

Sir: Within these few days I have seen printed copies of ‘* A 
Remonstrance of the Council of the State of Vermont against the 
resolutions of Congress of the 5th of December last,” addressed to 
your excellency, in which are several quotations from a letter of 
mine. Duty as well as inclination prompts me to lay before Con- 
gress the whole of that letter, and the one to which it was an an- 
swer. If it should be necessary, a committee of Congress, with 
whom I was in conference on these matters in the course of last 
winter, can give such further information on this subject as I doubt 
not will be satisfactory. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your excellency’s 
most obed’t serv’t, GEO. WASHINGTON. 

His Excellency, the President of Congress. 2 

[ Enclosures — Letter of Chittenden to Washington, Noy. 14, 
1781: and of Washington to Chittenden, Jan. 1, 1782. ] 


Gen. Washington to Joseph Jones in Congress.3 


NeEwsurGH, 11 February, 1783. 
Dear Sir :— 1 am about to write you a letter on a subject equally 
important and delicate, which may be extensive in its consequen-— 


* Madison Papers, Vol. 1, 319. 
? Washington's Letters, State Department. 
* Life and Writings, Vol.. vut, 382. 
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ces and serious in its nature. I shall confine myself to the reci- 
tal of what I believe to be facts, and leave it with you to make 
deductions. 


‘he printed remonstrance of Mr. Chittenden and his council, 
addressed to the President of Congress and founded upon the re- 
solves of the 5th of December last, contains a favorable recital in 
their own behalf, of what I suppose to be facts; but, if my memo- 
ry serves me, it is an uncandid performance, inasmuch as it keeps 
out of view an important transaction of theirs, which was conse- 
quent on those resolves.‘ Be this as it may, matters seem to be 
approaching too fast to a disagreeable issue, for the quiet of my 
mind. The resolves on one hand, and the remonstrance on the 
other, unless it should be annulled by the legislature at their next 
meeting, which I do not expect, seem to leave little room for an 
amicable decision. 

Affairs being thus situated, permit me to ask how far, and by 
what means, coercion is to be extended. The army, I presume, 
will be the answer to the latter. Circumstances, (for there can 
be no determination after blood is once drawn) alone can prescribe 
bounds to the former. It has been said, but of this you can judge 
better than I, that the delegates of the New England States in 
Congress, or a majority of them, are willing to admit these people in- 
to the Federal Union, as an independent and sovereign State. Be 
this as it may, two things I am sure of, namely, that they have a 
powerful interest in those States, and pursued very politic meas- 
ures to strengthen and increase it, long before I had any knowl- 
edge of the matter, and before the tendency of it was seen into or 
suspected, by granting upon very advantageous terms large tracts 
‘of land; in which, I am sorry to find, the army in some degree 
have participated. 

Let me next ask, by whom is this district of country principally 
settled ¢ And of whom is your present army (I do not confine the © 
question to this part of it, but will extend it to the whole) com- 
prised? The answers are evident,— New England men. It has 
heen the opinion of some, that the appearance of force would awe 
these people into submission. If the General Assem! bly ratify and 
confirm what Mr. Chittenden and his council have done, I shall be 
of a very different sentiment; and, moreover, that it is not a trifl- 
ing force that will subdue them, even supposing they derive no 
aid from the enemy in Canada; and that it would be a very ardu- 
ous task indeed, if they should, to say nothing of a diversion, which 

"It is difficult to conjecture what was in Washington’s mind, and the 
editor leaves the task to the reader. 
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may and doubtless would be made in their favor from New York, | 
[by Carleton,} if the war with Great Britain should continue. 

The country is very mountainous, full of defiles, and extremely 
strong. The inhabitants, for the most part, are a hardy race, 
composed of that kind of people who are best calculated for sol- 
diers; in truth, who are soldiers; for many, many hundreds of 
them are deserters from this army, who, having acquired property 
there, would be desperate in the defense of it, well knowing 
that they were fighting with halters about their necks.’ 

It may be asked if I am acquainted with the sentiments of the 
army on the subject of this dispute. I readily answer, No, not 
intimately. It isa matter of too delicate a nature to agitate for 
the purpose of information. But I have heard many officers of 
rank and discernment, and have learned by indirect inquiries that 
others, express the utmost horror at the idea of shedding blood im 
this dispute, comparing it in its consequences, though not in its 
principles, to the quarrel with Great Britain, who thought she was 
only to hold up the rod and all would be hushed. I cannot at 
this time undertake to say, that there would be any difficulty with 
the army, if it were to be ordered on this service, but I should be 
exceedingly unhappy to see the experiment. For besides the rea- 
sons before suggested, I believe there would be a great and gene- 
ral unwillingness to embrue their hands in the blood of their | 
brethren. I have to add, that almost at the same instant a number ~ 
of the printed copies of the remonstrance were disseminated x 
through the army. What effect it will have, 1 know not. The 
design is obvious. a 

I promised in the beginning of this letter, that I should content 
myself with a simple relation of facts. I shall only lament, that — 
Congress did not in the commencement of this dispute act deci- 
dedly. This matter, as you well know, was inuch agitated last 
winter, and a committee of Congress, with whom I had the honor 
to be in conference, and of which I believe you were one, approved © 
of my writing an answer to the effect it was given. 

With great regard, I am, &e., GEO. WASHINGTON. | 


‘Undoubtedly true : as Vermont was not a member of the confederacy, 
it furnished a desirable refuge for deserters who did not wish to go 
Canada. It is to be remembered, however, that the Vermont authori- 
ties aided in the arrest of deserters whenever requested. — Ante, 243. — 

? Correspondence of the Revolution, Vol. 11, 557. 
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of them, will be employed to enforce a compliance with the act otf 
the 5th of December last, should the people of Vermont refuse a 
compliance with that demand ; at least for some time to come, if 
ever. To go into detail upon this matter would be prolix, and 
rather improper for the scope of a letter. It cannot be denied 
that the act of Congress of the 20th August [1781] opened the 
prospect to Vermont of an acknowledgment of their independence 
and admission into the Union. Although it gave ground of hope, 
it was not conclusive: and the Legislature of “Vermont, absolutely 
rejecting the offer, and recommending to the people an inviolable 
adherance to their union and encroachments on the adjoining 
States, as well as other uuwarrantable acts they have unjustly con- 
cealed from the public in their remonstrance, released Congress 
from their offer, and left them at liberty afterwards to accept or 
refuse, as they saw fit, when Vermont, repenting of her conduct, 
at a future period complied. 

A particular state of things produced the act of Congress; a 
change of circumstances afterwards dictated the delay in deter- 
mining on their proposition, and the report of a committee, to 
whom it was referred. This report authorises observations I de- 
cline to make. This proceeding in Congress they style a viola- 
tion of the compact entered into with them There always has 
been a strong opposition to the claims of Vermont, and their ad- 
mission into the Union. Virginia has generally been among the 
number of her opponents, not so much, perhaps, upon the ques- 
tion of independence, as the impolicy of her admission into the 
Union while several very important questions of local concern 
remained undetermined ; and, until these great points are settled, 
the consent of Virginia, I expect, will be withheld, and, if before 
obtained, it will be a sacrifice of her opinion to the peace and 
common weal of the United States. 

If Vermont confines herself to the limits assigned to her, and 
ceases to encroach upon and disturb the quiet of the adjoining 
states, at the same time avoiding combinations, or arts, hostile to 
the United States, she may be at rest within her limits, and, by 
patient waiting the convenient time, may ere long be admitted to 
the privileges of Union. The influence Vermont has gained in 
the army, and in some of the states that espouse her cause, do lit- 
tle credit to the parties concerned; and to this influence is in a 
great measure to be ascribed the variable, indecisive conduct of 
Congress respecting the claims of that people. The remonstrance 
States the receipt of official letters recommending a compliance 
with the act of Congress, and intimates yours to be ae the number ; 


"Williams and Ira Allen both testify that Washington’s letter did have 
very great influence with the legislature, unofficial though the letter was. 
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and that these communications influenced them to comply. The 
assertion is wrong as to yours, and may be equally false as to the 
others, and is one proof, among a variety of others, of the disinge- 
nuity and want of candor in Vermont. It exhibits, also, very little 
respect to that body, when they ascribe their compliance to other 
motives than the recommendation of Congress.? . 


General Assembly of Vermont, February Session, 1783. 
y , Y , 


In Jomnr AssemMBLy: Feb. 13. His excellency laid before the 
house the following papers, viz: the proceedings of congress from 
the 5th of November to the 5th of December, 1782, respecting 
Vermont, among which were the resolutions of the 5th of Decem- 
ber. The said proceedings were attested by George Bond, Dept. 
Secretary. A letter from the honl. Jonathan Arnold, esqr., | del- 
egate in congress from Rhode Island,] dated Philadelphia, Dee. 
25th, 1782, directed to his excellency gov. Chittenden; also one 
other letter from the same gentleman, directed as aforesaid and dat- 
ed at the same place the 26th Dec., 1782; a letter directed to his 
excellency, signed Isaac Tichenor, dated at Bennington 2d Feby., 
1783, enclosing instructions from the legislature at New Jersey to 
their delegates [in congress,] dated Novr. Ist, 1782; and also at- 
tested copies of affidavits or depositions of Joel Bigelow, William 
Shattuck, Henry Evans, Oliver Loveweli, William Houghton, 
Thomas Baker, and David Lamb, which were sent to congress, 
were read; and also a remonstrance, sigued by his excellency 
Thomas Chittenden, esqr., directed to his excellency the president 
of congress, dated Bennington, Jany. 9th, 17835, was read. 

On motion made by Mr. Enos, and seconded by Mr. Lyon, Re- 
solved, that a committee of five be appointed to take under con- 
sideration the resolutions of congress of the 5th of December last, 
and prepare a bill to lay before the house for the determination 
of this assembly on said resolutions, and make report. 

The members chosen, Mr. Chipman, Mr. E. Robinson, Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Strong, and Mr. Sabin. ? . 

In CounctL: Feb. 17. A letter of the 13th instant, from major” 
Joseph Fay, was read and a verbal relation at the same time made ~ 
by Isaac Tichenor, esqr., relative to the transactions of congress” 


‘Indirect evidence is not needed to prove that the government and 
people of Vermont had very little respect at that time, or ever afterward, — 
for the continental congress. That body had trifled too long with Ver 
mont, and hardly had the right to complain of any body for a want of — 
candor or decision. . Si 

* Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 452, 453. ; 
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respecting the state of Vermont, on passing their act of the 5th of 
December last.’ 


In Assempty: Feb. 18. The house took under consideration 
the appointment of a board of war, and on motion made, Resolved, 
that this house will at this time proceed to choose seven persons 
for a board of war. : 

The ballots being taken, gen. Roger Enos, col. John Strong, 
gen. Sam’l Safford, col. Elijah Robinson, col Timothy Brownson, 
col. Benjamin Wait, col. Moses Robinson were elected.’ 


Feb. 19. A petition signed Timothy Church was read and 
referred to a committee of five to join a committee from the 
council.3 

This petition is here noted, because it was deemed of sufficient 
importance to be sent to congress. An act was passed, granting 
the prayer of the petitioner on his paying costs of suit and of im- 
prisonment. ‘This act recited the petition as setting forth Church’s 
hearty penitence and determination to behave orderly and submis- 
sively in case of pardon. 


Feb. 22. The committee to whom was referred the determin- 
ing what number of men ought to be raised for the defense of the 
frontiers of this state, &c., and how they shall be raised and paid, 
brought in the following report, viz: 

That in the opinion of your committee there ought to be raised 
for the ensuing campaign, five hundred men, exclusive of com- 
missioned officers; and that the same be properly affixed [officer- 
ed], and raised and paid in the same way and manner as the 
troops were ordered to be raised and paid the last campaign. 
And that the time of raising said men, and the term which they 
shall be raised for, be referred to such board as shall be thought 
proper by the general assembly. 

The above report was read and accepted, and ordered that a 
bill be brought in accordingly.$ 


Feb. 25. Resolved, that six persons be elected at this time as 
delegates to represent this state in the Congress of the United 
States the year ensuing if necessary. 

The ballots being taken, the honl. Moses Robinson, Jonas Fay, 


‘Council Journal, 1781 to 1784, 33. 
2 Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 456. *° Same, 459. 
* State Papers, 470. 
‘Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 466. 
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esquires, Isaac Tichenor, esqr., the honl. Ira Allen and Paul 
Spooner, esqrs., and Abel Curtiss, esqr., were elected.? 


In Jomnt Assempty: Feb. 25. Whereas it is represented that 
sundry false reports have been industriously circulated among the 
inhabitants of the independent states of America, tending to ex- 
cite jealousies and distrust and thereby lessen their friendship and 
esteem towards the citizens of this state: on motion made in a 
committee [of the whole] of both houses, the following resolu- 

tions were prepared and agreed to, viz.— 
Resolved, that the citizens of this state have from their first 
forming government, uniformly shewn in a public manner their 
attachment to [the] common cause and desire of being connected 
in a federal union with the United States, as may appear by 
their resolutions and other public transactions. 

fesolved, that neither the- executive or legislative authority 
of this state have ever entered into any negotiation, truce, or 
combination with the enemies of this and the United States, ex- 
cept that only of an exchange of prisoners; and they are still 
determined, at the risk of their lives and fortunes, to continne 
their opposition to any attempts made, or that may hereafter 
be made, to infringe or abridge the rights to [or] the freedom 
and independence .of this and the United States. Nor is there 
a disposition existing in this committee, from their confidence in 
the good intentions of the United States, to afford their aid, to 
propose, or consent to any terms of peace or otherwise, deroga- 
tory to or inconsistent with the rights, liberties, or independence 
of this or the United States of America.? 


5 

‘Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 471. 

* This is official testimony to the attachment and integrity of the great 
body of the people and government of Vermont to the national cause. 
But was it true? That it was, a careful analysis of the papers will show. 
1st.—The negotiation, beyond an exchange of prisoners, was, from first 
to last, without official authority : at the first interview with the British 
commissioners Tra Allen said he was “not authorised to treat of a Union,” 
(ante, 109,) and in his last letter to Haldimand he said, “ I am not author- 
ised to make the proposition,” (ante, 285.) Most frequently Allen and 
Fay professed to represent the views of “the leading men,” meaning the 
few persons most interested in holding land against New York titles, and 
who were in the secret. Whenever they spoke of the governor and coun- 
cil, general assembly, or government of Vermont, it was of views or ac- 
tions depending on contingencies that never happened—as on page 284. 
The very strongest expressions ever made by Ira Allen are on page 285, 
and it will be observed that these immediately follow his disavowal of 
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The committee [of the whole, and joint assembly] then dis- 
solved. Aitest, - RosweE._L Hopkins, Clerk. 

Iy AssemBLty: The aforesaid resolutions were read and agreed 
to.” 


In Councit: Feb. 25. The following act was received from 
the general assembly, and after being read was ordered to be en- 
tered on the journals of council, viz :— 


An Act to enable the Governor and Council to pardon certain per- 
sone therein described. 


Whereas certain persons in the county of Windham have lately 
been convicted, before the the supreme [superior] court of this 
state, of conspiring and attempting an invasion, insurrection, and 
public rebellion against this state, contrary to the form of the stat- 
ute of this state passed in June last, entitled ‘“‘an act for the pun- 
ishment of conspiracy against the peace, liberties, and independ- 
ence of this state,’ and have been banished therefor : 

And whereas it is suggested that some of said persons are pen- 
itent and desirous of returning to their duty, and it is probable 
that during the recess of this house some of said persons will pe- 
tition for the pardon of their said offenses: this assembly being 
desirous at all times of showing mercy when it can be done con- 
sistent with the public safety : 

Be it therefore enacted, and it is hereby enacted by the represent- 
atives of the freemen of the state of Vermont in general assembly 
met, and by the authority of the same, That his excellency the gov- 
ernor aud the honorable the council of this state be and are hereby 
fully authorized and empowered, upon application to them made, 
during the adjournment of this assembly, to pardon any of the said 
persons who have been banished from this state by the supreme 
[superior] court as aforesaid, in as full and ample manner as this 
assembly could do if convened. 

StaTE OF VERMONT, IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Windsor, Feb. 24th, 1783. 

The above act was read and passed the house. 
Attest, RosweutL Hopkins, Clerk. 


Official authority, and that he spoke for the persons named, “and their 
privy council” —a body unknown to the constitution and laws of Ver- 
mont. 2d.— By the agreement of both parties, the negotiation was se- 
eret, and hence no report of it was ever made to the general assembly, 
but the fact and purport of it, exchanges excepted, were studiously con- 
cealed. 

* Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 475, 476. 
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Ix Counoit, Windsor, February 25th, 1783. 
Read and concurred. 
Jonas Fay, Secy P. T 


In AssemMBLy: Feb. 25. The committee appointed to prepare 
an address to congress, as an answer to their resolutiors of the 
oth of Decr. last, brought in the following, viz.— 


Winpsor, February 26, 1783. 
To his Hxcellency, the President of Congress : 

Sir:—We the Legislature of Vermont request your Excellency to — 
communicate to Congress the following determinations of the free- — 
men of this State, in answer to the requisition of Congress, of the 
oth of December last. 

We beg leave to observe that Congress, in and by their resolu- 
tions of the 7th and 21st of August, 1781, did virtually acknowl- 
edge the right, and engage to recognize the independence of this 
State, on compliance with a certain preliminary condition, therein 
contained ; which preliminary condition has been, in the most full 
and ample manner, complied with by this state, as appears from 
the journals of this House, and the report of the committee of Con- 
gress. In this situation, conscious of our right, and seeing such 
right virtually acknowledged by Congress, we had no apprehension 
of our becoming obnoxious, by an exercise of that right over those, 
who, by an oath of allegiance and otherwise, were the liege sub- 
jects of this State, and had, in a flagrant manner, violated its laws 
and disturbed the peace of government; and however this Legis- 
lature may be disposed to extend mercy to delinquents, on proper 
application, yet, that mercy must be free, and at our own election. 

All and every act of Congress, which interfere with the internal 
government of this State, and tend to prevent a general exercise 
of our laws, are unjustifiable in their nature, and repugnant to ey- 
ery idea of freedom. It presupposes this State dependent on Con- 
gress, not only for the enjoyment of their independent right of ju- 
risdiction, but for the right itself; whereas, the fact is, if we have 
any right to be an independent jurisdiction, such right is, and must 
be, derived from association, and the civil compact of the people. 
We conceive the several States in the union do not owe to Con- 
gress their right of existing independent of their neighbors; but 


* Council Journal, 1781 to 1784, 38, 39. Timothy Phelps, while in pris- 
on, availed himself of this act, and was pardoned, June 24, 1783, on the 
conditions that had been required by the general assembly in the case 
of Church. To his first offense Phelps had added another, by attempting 
to disperse the superior court of Vermont at Marlborough, on the 4th of 
Feb. 1783. —See Eastern Vermont, 492-498. 
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that each State was formed by the association and civil compact 
of its inhabitants. . Through this medium they derive their separ- 
ate rights to jurisdiction, and Congress the different powers they 
are vested with; and have, of course, neither the power or right 
to make, or unmake, States, within, or without, the union, or to 
controul their internal police, without a power delegated to them 
for the purpose. Admitting the propriety of this reasoning, and 
the existence of a right in the people in this State to an independ- 
ent jurisdiction—which is explicitly avowed by the resolutions of 
Congress of the 21st of August, 1781—is not the resolution of 
the 5th of December an invasion of the rights of a free people ? 

The citizens of this state have ever entertained the highest opin- 
ion of the wisdom and integrity of Congress, and have manifested 
their confidence in that body, by a spirited exertion in prosecution 
of every measure against the common enemy, at the risque of life 
and fortune. We still are ready to comply with every reasonable 
requisition of Congress ; but when Congress require us to abrogate 
our laws, and reverse the solemn decisions of our courts of justice, 
in favor of insurgents and disturbers of the public peace, we think 
ourselves justified to God and the world, when we say we cannot 
comply with such their requisitions. The interests of the United 
States, which, with a view to confederation, we have made our 
own, forbid it. It would be licensing factious subjects to oppose 
government with impunity. We should become the resort of in- 
surgents and disturbers of government, and, consequently, every 
measure to raise men or money in support of the common cause, 
would be weak and contemptible. 

We are conscious of doing no act, in derogation to the dignity, 
orin contempt of the authority, of Congress, or to disturb the 
peace of the confederacy ; but solely, with a view to the security 
of our just rights, and the internal peace and tranquility of this 
State. 

As we have, from the commencement of the war, braved every 
danger and hardship, against the usurpations of Britain, in com- 
mon with the United States; as our inherent right of sovereignty 
and jurisdiction stands confessed, upon the principles of the revo- 
lution, and implied by the solemn transactions of Congress, we 
Cannot but express our surprize at the reception of the late reso- 
lutions of Congress of the 5th of December, obtained ex parte, 
and at the special instance of an infamous person, as the inclosed 
evidence, among other things, will evince. 

And as we have, repeatedly, solicited a confederation and un- 
ion with the United States of America, so now, in the name and 
in behalf of the freemen of this State, we renew our request, and, 
in the most solemn manner, call upon Congress to execute, on their 
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part, the intent and spirit of their resolution of the 21st of Au- 
gust, 1781. 
In behalf of the General Assembly of Vermont. 
Tuomas Porter, Speaker.’ 

The aforesaid address was read and wnanimously agreed to; 
and 

Ordered, that his honor the speaker sign the same in behalf of 
this house, and that his excellency the governor be requested to 
transmit a copy of the same to the Congress of the United States 
of America, enclosing a copy of the deposition of Oliver Love- 
well, esqr., and the petition of Timothy Church.’ 


The Vermont Question in Congress. 
1783. A letter from gov. Clinton was presented to congress, 
March 4. notifying that body that the Vermont officers wholly dis- 
regarded the resolution of the preceding 5th of December, were 
arresting and imprisoning such of the banished persons as had 
returned, and otherwise asserting their authority over all the in- 
habitants of the state. He urged speedy action on the subject. 
April 14, a letter of gov. Chittenden, transmitting the address of 
the general assembly of Vermont, signed by their speaker, was 
also presented. All these papers were referred to a committee, 
April 28; which reported, May 25, that preceding any further ac- 
tion, congress ought to determine whether Vermont should be ad- 
mitted into the union as a state. No further action was had until 
the 29th of May, 1784, when a committee reported a resolution to 
recognize Vermont as a free, sovereign, and independent state, 
entitled to admission to the union on acceding to the articles of 
confederation. Though a majority of the states were in favor of 
this resolution, the votes of nine states, which were required for 
its adoption, could not be had on the one hand, and on the other, 
Vermont was not anxious for a union until the United States gov- 
ernment should be better settled and present a more inviting pros- 
pect. In the meantime, the adherents to New York in Windham 
county, by continued opposition, had compelled the Vermont goy- 
ernment to adopt severe measures for the vindication of its au-_ 
thority and the suppression of all resistance to it. But with the 


1 State Papers, 185. This Letter is printed as it was sent to Congress. 
® Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 476-479. 
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assured facts that a majority of the states favored Vermont, the 
claim of New York was hopeless, and the power of the Vermont 
government irresistible, all active opposition to the jurisdiction of 
Vermont soon ceased.? 


Last Letter of General Haldimand to Vermont. 


Although the’ preliminary articles of the treaty for peace be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States had been signed in 
November, 1782, the cessation of hostilities was not proclaimed 
by Washington until April 19, 1783, so the following was written 
before news of peace had been received in Canada, though evi- 
dently expected. This letter was probably addressed by Mat- 
thews or Sherwood, by direction of Gen. Haldimand, to Ira 
Allen, and was dated March 25, 1783. 


I am commanded to acquaint you, that actuated from the be- 
ginning, by a sincere desire of serving you, and your people, as 
well as of promoting the royal cause, by re-wniting you with the 
mother country, his Hxcellency never lost an opportunity of rep- 
resenting every circumstance that could be advanced in your fa- 
vour, to the King’s Ministers, in the hope of accomplishing a 
reconciliation. His Excellency will continue by such representa- 
tions, to do all in his power to serve you, but what effect it may 
have, at this late period, is very uncertain. While his Excellency 
sincerely regrets the happy moment, which it is much to be feared, 
cannot be recalled, of restoring to you the blessings of the British 
Government, and views with concern the fatal consequences ap- 
proaching, which he has so long, and so frequently predicted, from 
your procrastination, he derives some satisfaction from a conscious- 
ness of not having omitted a circumstance, which could tend to 
your persuasion, and adoption of his desired purpose. In the 
present uncertain state of affairs, uninformed as his Excellency is, 
of what is doing, or perhaps done, in a general accommodation, 
he does not think fit, until the result shall be known, to give any 
Opinion, which may influence you, perhaps, to the prejudice of 

_your interests, or that might interfere with the views of Govern- 
ment. If the report now prevailing has any foundation, a very 
short time will determine the fate of Vermont. Should anything 
favourable present, you may still depend on his Excellency’s ut- 

Most endeavours, for your salvation. 


| ‘Early History, 427-437. Eastern Vermont, 485-540. 


| * Williams, Vol. 11,212. Vt. Hist. Ooll., Vol. 1, 466. 
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Ira Allen thus commented on this closing letter of the Haldimand 
correspondence with Vermont: * 

The preceding letter, under the circumstances it was written, 
shows the generous conduct of General Haldimand, in the course 
of these negotiations, and a friendly liberality in cautioning the 
people of Vermont to be on their guard for new events. The facts 
are, that these negotiations, on the part of Vermont, were from 
necessity, as has been already shown ; on the part of the British, 
they were to carry into effect the object of the war; from differ- 
ent motives those measures were carried on in such ways as the 
parties could agree for their mutual interest, on the strictest prin- 
ciples of honor; and when peace was proclaimed, impressions of - 
friendship remained between the parties, as several interviews be- 
tween General Haldimand and Colonel Ira Allen afterwards fally 
evinced. 


Williams thus described the condition and prevailing sentiment 
of Vermont at that time :? 


The effect produced by these acts of Congress, [ Dec. 5, 1782,] 
was, in every respect, different, from what that body seem to have 
expected. Instead of being awed into submission, the people and — 
government of Vermont concluded they were produced by the in- 
fluence of New-York; and determined that they should never be 
executed. The evasive, irresolute, contradictory acts of Congress, 
had nearly destroyed all the faith and confidence, which the peo- 
ple of Vermont had reposed in that body: and it was generally 
thought it would not be best to have any connexion with them ; 
but only to keep up the custom and form of choosing delegates, 
every year, to represent the State of Vermont. : 

The war with Great Britain had proved greatly distressing to 
every part of the United States ; but it had served to establish an 
union among the people of America, which could not have been so 
firmly cemented, but by the prospect of common danger. This_ 
appearance was now come to anend. On January 20th, 1783,3 | 
the preliminary articles of peace were signed by the ministers of | 
the king of Great Britain, and the United States of America. In) 
this treaty, the former colonies were acknowledged to be free, 
sovereign and independent states. By putting an end to the war, 
this treaty put an end to the embarrassments of Congress, and to. 
all the fears of the people of Vermont. An union with the com | 
federation was no longer a matter of immediate and urgent neces- | 


sity. The state had now no external enemies to oppose, or any; 


| 


1 Vt. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 467. *? Williams, Vol. 11, 251-254. 
® Nov. 30, 1782. Williams gave the date of the “ general peace.” 
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body of troops to be raised, or kept in pay. Weary of so long 
and distressing a war, all parties wished for the repose and tran- 
quility of peace; and were heartily desirous of dropping all occa- 
sions of controversy-and debate. The business of Congress, 
however, became more and more embarrassing. Their currency 
had failed, their revenues were exhausted, their armies were dis- 
satisfied and unpaid, the debts they had contracted were unfunded, 
the public creditors were everywhere full of complaints against 
their proceedings, and they had no resources to answer the de- 
mands that were perpetually made upon them. Few of the states 
paid’much regard to their resolutions, and it was now fully evi- 
dent that their powers were inadequate to the public business of 
the United States, and that the articles of union and confedera- 
tion were essentially defective. Without power to relieve them- 
selves, under these embarrassments, the Congress was daily 
sinking into a state of insignificance and contempt; and the pub- 
lic affairs of the union were constantly becoming more and more 
embarrassed with weakness, disorder, the want of wisdom, credit, 
and power. 

In such a state of things, an admission into the confederacy of 
the states, ceased to be an object of any importance, or even de- 
sire. Vermont was h>ppy in being free from the load of debt, 
which lay upon the United States; and was not perplexed by the 
constant calls of Congress, to raise the necessary sums of money. 
The legislature had acquired wisdom and experience in governing 
the people, from the difficulties in which they had been engaged. 
It had not been in their power to contract very large debts, nor 
was it necessary or practicable to impose heavy taxes upon the 
people. The state had a large quantity of valuable lands to dis- 
pose of ; and purchasers and settlers were constantly coming in, 
from all the New England States. Thus, by one of those sudden 
transitions which are common to human affairs, from the most dis- 
tressed and perplexed state, the condition and prospect of the peo- 
ple of Vermont became, at once, more easy and flattering than 
those of their neighbors. Encouraged by the mildness of the gov- 
ernment, the smallness of the taxes, the fertility and cheapness of 
the lands, large additions were annually made to their numbers 
and property, by the accession of inhabitants from other states. 
There was nothing, therefore, in the public affairs of the United 
States, or in those of Vermont, that could lead the inhabitants any 
longer to wish for an admission into the confederation. The body 
of the people felt that they were in a better situation than the 
people in the neighboring states; and it was the general inclina- 
tion and desire, not to be connected with the union, if it could be 
decently avoided. 
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HALDIMAND PAPERS 


WHICH HAVE NO REFERENCE TO VERMONT. 


Tue following letters among the Haldimand Papers have no refer- 
ence to Vermont, and for that reason, and to prevent confusion in the 
historical record, the editor has reserved them for insertion here. 
With the exception of a few letters in the French language, and several 
in cypher, [one of them being inserted as a specimen,] of which transla- 
tions are given in this volume, the following make the publication of 
“the Haldimand Papers,” so far as Vermont possesses them, ENTIRELY 
COMPLETE. Nothing has been reserved. 


[ Bev. Robinson] to Gen. Haldimand. 


; NEw YORK, May 8, 1781. 

Sir :—I received yours of the 7th of February, but the letters you 
mention to have sent me by ensign Drummond of the 15th of Novem- 
ber has not reached me, nor has that gentleman, as yet, made his ap- 
pearance here. 

Major-General Reidesel and a number of other officers and men of the 
Brunwick troops being exchanged, I applied sometime since to the ad- 
miral for a ship of war, as well to carry them to Quebec, as to convoy 
thither from Halifax several of your Victuallers which wintered there. 
But he told me, that as there were two frigates stationed at Quebec, 
those should be sent to convoy them from Halifax. 

I have the honor to send you some of our newspapers, which will in- 
form you of the most material occurrences that has happened in this 
quarter since my last. _ 

I likewise enclose to you an account of the moneys which I have paid 
occasionally to several officers, &c., belonging to the Canada establish- 
ment, who, owing to various causes have happened to come in here, and 
generally naked, or in some other great distress. 

To his Excellency, Gen. Haldimand. 


Sir Henry Clinton to General Haldimand. 
NEW YorK, May 31, 1781. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING CYPHER. 
[New Yorxk,] May 31, 1781. 


Sir :—Your letters of the 28t 
ceived the 9th instant. 


h February and 1st of March, was re- 
Haying wrote you fully on the 8th, I have now 
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only to add that the clothing, camp equipage, &c., for the German troops 
in Canada, as well as Major General Reidesel, and the officers and men 
mentioned in the enclosed returns, only wait for an opportunity to pro- 
ceed to Halifax, and I have applied on the most urgent terms for a convoy 
to escort them thither. I have already informed you that the Admiral 
told me he could not spare a ship of war to see them all the way to Que- 
bec, but that the two stationed there ought to convoy them thither from 
Halifax, together with the victuallers that wintered at that place. 

I have not received the least intimation from home relative to the in- 
tentions of government with respect to your province. 

The French fleet and troops are still at Rhode Island, and ours watch- 
ing them. : 

The bearer has received thirty-one guineas for him and his father. 


Report to Major De Peyster. 


(CoPpy.) CAMP NEAR THE OHIO, 
August 29th, 1781. 
Sir :— The 26th you had enclosed an account that eaptain Brandt and 


George Girty, with the Indians, advanced upon the Ohio ; had taken one 
of. Clark’s boats after having passed down the river in the night. Not 
thinking themselves in number sufficient to attack him, and having found 
by his orders to major Craigcroft that more troops were to follow under 
the command of a colonel Lochry, lay in wait for them, attacked and 
took the whole, not allowing one to escape. Agreeable to a return, it 
appears there has been thirty-seven killed, amongst whom is Lochry, 
their commandant, with some other officers. ; : 

This stroke, with desertions, will reduce Clark’s army much, and if the 
Indians had followed advice and been here in time, it is more than prob- 
able he would have been now in our possession with his cannon. 

The prisoners seem to be ignorant of what his intentions are. Per- 
haps Loss may oblige him to change his measures. However, we shall 
endeavor to keep the Indians together, and watch his motions. His first 
intention was to penetrate to Sandusky through the Indian country, 
from whence the troops from Fort Pitt were to return home and he to 
Kentucky. 

We are, with great respect, sir, your most obedient and. most humble 
servants, 

as. A. THOMPSON 
(ean) ALEX’R MCKEE. 
To Major De Peyster. 


Gen. Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton. 
(Copy.) QUEBEC, 29th Sept. 1781. 
Sir :— Since General Reidesel’s arrival here, I have had many conver- 


sations with him upon the subjects communicated to him by your Excel-_ 


lency for that purpose, particularly in that proposing a diversion from 
Canada to co-operate, by way of Fort Pitt, with an expedition from the 
southern army up the rivers Potomac and Susquehanah. To conyey 
more perfectly to me your Excellency’s ideas, and that I might the bet- 
ter digest them, General Reidesel has committed them to paper, of which 
Ihave the honor to transmit you herewith a copy. Satisfied that your 
Excellency will do me every justice, which I feel my zeal for the service of 
our Royal Master, and the respect I have for your Excellency’s judgment 


deserves, I shall not take up your time with assurances of my readiness 


to concur with and second you in every measure by which the service 
might be promoted, but proceed to state to your Excellency the impossi- 
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bility of executing the design suggested from you by General Reidesel, 
circumstanced as we are at present in this country, and here I cannot 
help lamenting that the information your Excellency must have had of 
the practicability of that great undertaking must have proceeded from 
persons totally ignorant of the unavoidable difficulties in its way, or 
influenced by private interested views. Such, there is but too great 
reason to apprehend, are Mr. Crachan and Mr. Conally. The former, 
long employed in the Indian Department, under Sir William Johnson, 
but from want of inclination or want of health, has been disqualified to act 
since the rebellion ; he has since remained in the enemy’s country and 
claims vast possessions in the neighbourhood of Fort Pitt. The latter, 
it is supposed, has the same views, may be a clever man, but certainly is 
not possessed of the same abilities or the knowledge necessary to judge 
of any other than the speculative part of the undertaking they have 
recommended. So many and general are the obstacles to this move- 
ment that Iam ata loss where or with which to begin in representing 
them to your Excellency. or the sake of method I shall take them 
in the order they occur from the plan by General Reidesel. 

The proposed diversion taking place in winter is inadmissable, as. it 
never can be done, except by water, and the lakes and rivers from Mon- 
treal upwards cease to be navigable in the month of November. 

Without suggesting to your Excellency the risk of detaching from the 
army in this province 2,000 men, [the whole active part of the British 
troops, | entirely upon the supposition that the French have laid aside for 
the present their design against it, I shall confine myself to the difficul- 
ties of conveying and supporting so large a body of men to so very dis- 
tant a field, where their whole subsistence must accompany them from 
the King’s stores in this part of the provice, received generally late in 
the season from Great Britain. Your Excellency will more readily con- 
ceive these when I acquaint you that it is with the utmost exertions that 
one regiment with a corps of rangers, which occupy the upper country, 
are furnished from year to year with the necessary supply of provisions, 
and that the garrison of Niagara has been more than once since the com- 
mencement of the rebellion within a few days of evacuating it for want of 
provisions. The consumption of provisions at the posts, particularly at 
Niagara, is so prodigious, owing to the absolute necessity of victualling 
the Indians driven from their habitation and attending upon the service, 
that with every measure in the power of economy to devise, it is scarce pos- 
sible during the transport season to convey a suflicient quantity. In order 
to accomplish it, I have constructed storehouses about 50 miles above Mon- 
treal, to which provisions are sleighed in the course of the winter, that 
‘the water transport may begin the instant the river becomes navigable, 
which it does at that place a fortnight sooner than it does at Montreal. 
The late arrival of the provision fleet this year, makes it very doubtful 
whether the necessary supply can be forwarded, and at Niagara there is 
no resource. When it is considered that provisions with every store 
necessary for 12 months for 2,000 men, and a supply of the former with 
presents for at least that number of Indians, [of which 3 are women and 
children,] in addition to the present consumption in the upper country, 

(amounting at Niagara alone, one season with another, to 4000 rations 
er day,) must be conveyed in batteaux 200 miles up rapids, intersected 
y carrying places to the first lake, from thence to Niagara in vessels, 
then over a carrying place of 7 miles and up a rapid of 18 to Fort Erie, 
from whence they proceed to Presqu’ Isle, it will appear to those who 
have a knowledge of the route a work of time. To take and maintain a 
ae at Presqu’ Isle, with a small force drawn from the garrison of 

iagara and Detroit, might be easily accomplished, but to proceed into 
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the country, depending upon the Indians and inhabitants of the Ohio, 
would be dangerous and ineffectual. Fort Pitt is not to be taken by acoup 
de main, nor will the enemy suffer it to be surprised. It is, by the most 
authentic accounts I have had, one of the strongest places in this coun- 
try. We have daily experience that the disposition of the inhabitants 
upon the Ohio is by no means so yielding to government as is repre- 
sented. Those retired to that quarter and Kintuck, upon pretence of 
separating themselves from rebellion, are encroaching upon the most 
valuable hunting grounds of the Indians, and securing to themselves rich 
settlements. They are always ready to turn out upon our scouting par- 
ties, and never fail doing it when they have opportunities, yet when made 
prisoners profess their loyalty. There is no dependence upon even those 
Indians who are declared in our favour, and there ‘are a number in that 
country our avowed enemies. In all excursions undertaken by the 
troops this war, there has not been a single instance where the Indians 
have fulfilled their engagements, but influenced by caprice, a dream or 
a desire of protracting the war to obtain presents, have dispersed and de- 
serted the troops. Of this there was a striking instance last campaign 
in the very country in question, where a detachment from Detroit, if the 
Indians had gone into the views of the officer who commanded, would 
most.probably have defeated Colonel Clark and broke up all the settle- 
ments in that quarter. It would nevertheless be impossible to succeed 
in any attempt in those countries without the friendship of the Indians, 
(by which alone we have kept possession of it,) and there is no doubt they 
are very useful attendants upon an army, but where success depends 
upon enterprize and perseverance, little must be set down to their credit 
in the plan of operations. Upon the whole, I beg leave to hazard my 
opinion to your Excellency that, unless so much were to depend upon 
this expedition as to abandon to it all other pursuits, offensive and de- 
fensive, in this province, in order to carry it through by dint of force 
und exertion, it would at present be impolitic to undertake it. To 
attempt it and fail would have a very fatal effect with the Indians, and 
to ensure success it would be the business of one season to form the 
necessary magazines of provisions, batteaux, stores and materials, and 
Indian presents, at Niagara, &e., that there might be nothing to do early 
in the next but to transport the troops. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect and regard, Sir, Your 
Excellency’s most obedient and most humble seryant, 
[Signed ] FRED. HALDIMAND. 

His Excellency, General Sir Henry Clinton. 

P. §.—Since the above was closed, I have received a dispatch from 
Detroit with an account of a stroke made by Joseph Brant upon the 
Ohio, for the particulars of which I beg leave to refer your excellency to 
the enclosed. Major De Peyster informs me he is not without hopes 


that a large body of Indians detached for that purpose may yet fall in- 


with Mr. Clark’s main body, which it was expected would consist of 
1500 men, including a body from Augusta county in Virginia and a draft 


from the settlements in Kintuck. The war in that country is, on our — 


part, entirely defensive, except. by scouting parties constantly employed 
to prevent the encroachments of settlers and to harrass the frontiers, 


which I encourage as much as possible. Something similar to this, but— 


of less importance, happened the 8th ultimo in the neighbourhood of the 
German Flats, where a party of the Six Nations (Indians) attacked about 
40 of the enemy, killed 3 officers and 19 privates, and took 8 prisoners. 


Indorsed: “Copy of a letter from general Haldimand to his excel- 
lency sir Henry Clinton, dated Quebec, 29th September, 1781. 44.” 
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* * * * to Joseph Brant. 
October 3d, 1781. 

Dear Joseph:—-If you have no other object of importance in view, I 
request you will make a move upon Minisink and the east branch of the 
Susquehannah as soon as possible. 

That you may not be at a loss to know who sends you this, it is the 
person at whose quarters you were when you had a particular conversa- 
tion with General Tryon. JI am, dear Joseph, yours, &c. 


Sir Henry Clinton to Gen. Haldimand.—[probably. ] 

Your Excellency has my consent to act as you have proposed with re- 
gard to Major Rogers [Roys] and the officers and the recruits under their 
care. The Lieutenant-Colonel is now here, having lately come in from 
the rebels, with whom he was prisoner, but I shall not trouble Your Ex- 
cellency with any of his recommendations. 

[This is without date and is printed as it stands in the Haldimand Pa- 
pers, title excepted. ] ' 


Memorandum. 
Wynant Williams was dispatched with a letter from the honorable 
William Smith to , on the 7th of January, 1782, being Monday. 
Indorsed: ‘Memorandum respecting Wynant Williams, dispatched 
on Monday the 7th of January, 1782, with letter from the honorable 
William Smith to ———.” 


Sir Henry Clinton to General Haldimand. 
(CoPy.) NEw York, February 22d, 1782. 

Sir :—TI think it right to send by express to your excellency the fol- 
lowing intelligence which has just been communicated to me by the 
honorable William Smith, chief justice of this province, exactly as it 
was given to me by him. 

“About a fortnight since an intelligent person from Connecticut sug- 
gested that tho’ the rebels talked of an attack in the spring upon New 
York, he had strong suspicions of a preparation to invade Canada, and 
yesterday I learned by a direct channel that general Schuyler said to one 
of his confidants and yet near friend, that La Fayette went to France to 
propose that project, and that they were waiting to know the result.” 

The following intelligence has been received since the above, by 
another channel. 

Large stores of provisions at the Falls of Ohio. 

The rebel general Clarke, a very enterprising man, a Virginian, at (a 
place called) Kain Tuck, and is to have the command of two state regi- ~ 
ments besides other troops, with about 1000 French and Spaniards. With 
these, the ensuing spring he sets off on an expedition against Detroit 
and its dependencies. His route is down the Ohio to the mouth of the 
Wabache, thence up the same to the head thereof, where we have a car- 
rying place ; from thence to Detroit. To induce the rebels to undertake 
this expedition, they have received accounts that our garrison is very 
weak at Detroit. This information to the rebels is from prisoners that 
have been carried to Detroit who have returned. 

Some of the rebel officers say that there will be an expedition by the . 
allied forces against Canada the ensuing summer, and it’s asserted that 
the rebels have agreed to give the French Canada, in case the combined 
forces of the French and rebels should be successful enough to reduce 
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it. That this engagement by the rebels to the Freech is asserted by 
some who have seen the agreement in the proceedings of congress this 
winter. 

New Jersey, besides an enormous sum of money to be raised by taxes 
to be paid in state money (or the specie money as the rebels call it) are 
also to raise immediately £65,000 hard money. This last sum will be out 
of the power of the people to pay, as very little hard money is in circu- 
lation, except near the British lines. 

Indorsed: “ Intelligence lst March, 1782. Substance of it to be sent 
to general Haldimand.” 

Notwithstanding the intelligence that has been sent you respecting an 
intended attack on Canada, I think it more likely that the enemy will 
make one against this post. 

I refer you to the newspapers I send you by the bearer for West India 
news. It is supposed sir George Rodney sailed from England about the 
16th of January for the Leeward Islands. 

N. B. —The bearer has received 15 guineas on account. 

Riving 2nd and 6th. D. 
Jaim—11th March —3. 

Be so good as to inform lieutenant colonel Maclean that I have not 
received any official information of his being appointed to command the 
artillery in this quarter, but I understand that by the death of general 
Williamson he is appointed lieutenant colonel to the 4th battalion. 

If the bearer should receive any money from your excellency on ac- 
count, pray let me know the sum. 

Indorsed: “Sir Henry Clinton to general Haldimand in cypher 22nd 
February, 1782. Dispatched the 3d March. 

O. sent p 

Sh aceeat © 
T. —— p Davies March 13, 1782. Dispatched.” 
No. 34. 


Gen. Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton. 


A few days ago I wrote more fully. This will I hope go directly to 


you. Ihave not heard from you since your letter of the 2nd of August, 


nor received the least intelligence of moment from any quarter since 
that time. Common reports make me anxious to hear from you, and I 
entreat you will let me have that pleasure, not trusting to a single mes- 
senger, but by different routes. Irequest the same of Governor Robertson. 
Sorell, March 16th. . EG 
Indorsed: “General Haldimand to Sir C——, March 16, 1782. Re- 
ceived 15th May, 1782.” 


General Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton. 


This being the nineteenth letter I have written to you by all routes 
since I was honored with yours of the 2nd August, the last I received, 
f should not be so importunate but from almost certainty that our letters 
have mutually miscarried, and from the total ignorance in which I ré- 


main of the enemy’s views and intentions, which common reports di- 

rect against this province. TI have, therefore, to repeat my request that 

-you will communicate tome by the most speedy and different routes, 
whatever may have come to your knowledge on this interesting subject, — 

ee 


either from home or what is passing in your quarter. 
- Montreal, 1st April, 1782. 
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From Major Ross to General Haldimand. 


Osweeo, April 19th, [1782.] 
Express arrived 15th instant. The vigilance, &c., your Excellency 
recommends attended to. Our exertions redoubled—cannot be surprised. 
Much honored by your Excellency’s attention. Nothing discovered on 
my part as yet. 
JoHN Ross, Major. 


General Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton. 


If your Excellency sends any dispatches for me by the Pandora it is 
uncertain when I shall receive them, as I learn by a vessel that left 
York in her convoy that she is gone a cruising to Boston Bay. I at 
length received the dispatches of the Ist of November, the 14th of May, 
and the duplicate the 25th. 

Please add tie words “ herewith” to the cypher in their proper order. 

General Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton, 29th May, 1772. Received 
June 22d. O. and D. 


Same to Same. 

3lst MAy. Your messengers are grown so anxious to return, that I 
will not longer detain them. Several ships are arrived, but I have not 
received a letter, am therefore in profound ignorance what the greater 
change at home will effect in our system here, and impatiently wait the 
interesting intelligence from your quarter as your Excellency shall be 
pleased to honor me with. EF. H. 

Your messengers have received 14 guineas each. 


Same to Same. 
QUEBEC, 14th June, 1782. 

Sir :— Having lately had the honor of writing to you, and not having 
yet received any dispatches from England of the least moment, should 
this reach your Excellency it will only serve to assure you of the pleasure 
Thave in communicating with you upon all occasions. The present is 
by the schooner Alexander, bound directly to New York. 

The Pandora is not yet arrived, which prevents my having the pleas- 
ure of acknowledging your Excellency’s dispatches by her, but it is 
reported that she and several arriving ships from England are in the 
river. I wait their arrival with much anxiety, which your Excellency 
will naturally conclude from the subject of my last dispatch connected 
with the enclosed duplicate of the short note accompanying it. 

I have the honor to be, with great esteem and regard, Sir, your 
Excellency’s most obedient and most h’ble serv’t, 

FRED’K HALDIMAND. 

His Excellency, Sir Henry Clinton. 


. General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 

24th. Since the above was written, the trade fleet, under convoy of the 
Surprise and Assistance, are arrived at Bic. Many of the ships are come 
up, and I have got some dispatches, but I have not yet received your let- 
ter of the 15th of April, or any dispatches that were to accompany it. 
The present do not contain any particular orders, but are expressive of 
the system communicated to me in your Excellency’s letter. EE 

His Excellency, Sir Guy Carleton, 


i. 
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General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 
(Mo. 4.) QUEBEC, 28th July, 1782. 

Sir :—I have at length been honored with your excellency’s letter of 
the 6th of April from Portsmouth, which I concluded had miscarried. I 
beg leave to repeat my gratulations to your excellency on the subject of 
it, and to assure you, sir, how very reciprocally the formal respects you 
are pleased to offer me are returned on my part. 

Convinced we are equally desirous religiously to fulfil the duties of our 
respective stations, I feel and promise to myself much satisfaction from 
the mutual communication you propose between us. I have ever con- 
sidered the article of intelligence an object of great consequence to the 
service, and much pains have I taken to convey, and in my attempts to 
procure it. The expense attending it is well bestowed, and I flatter my- 
self that we shall not incur any that will not be very readily approved. 

I was happy to hear of Lady Maria and family’s welfare from Mr. 
Bailey. Iam very sensible of that gentleman’s merit, and your excel- 
lency may be assured that no opportunity shall escape me of doing every 
honor in my power to your commendation of him. 

I have the honor to be, with great esteem and regard, sir, your excel- 
lency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 
FRED’K HALDIMAND. 
His Excellency, Sir Guy Carleton. 


Same to Same. 
(Most SECRET.) 

Sir :— Amongst the Minister’s dispatches dated the 22d of April, 
which I received the 27th of June, Lord Shelburne in one of his letters, 
marked “most secret,” after informing me of the designs. of the French 
on this continent, says that the preservation of this province has been so 
strongly recommended to you, sir, that you have the king’s order to come 
to it yourself in case it should be attacked, and should you think it nee- 
essary, With the number of troops you may judge proper for its defense ; 
in that case I find myself in the same predicament I was in at Boston in 
the year 1775, and that the reasons which dictated the letters I at that 
time received from Lord Dartmouth exist at present. The King has 
therefore thought fit to send me his permission to absent myself from 
my government and command, keeping my employments and their 
emoluments, “which,” says my Lord, “ you will make use of if the date 
of your and Sir Guy Carleton’s American commission make it impossible 
for you, consistent with your own fellings, to accommodate the point of 
rank with him.” 

I cannot pretend to say what ideas his Lordship may have of me, but 
I hope you will conceive, my dear general, that notwithstanding the real 
esteem I have for you, no consideration could induce me to serve under 
the orders of a younger officer, and as I cannot think of leaving any 
obstacle in the way of measures administration have thought fit to adopt, 
I have resolved to go to Europe, even this Fall, if circumstances should 
oblige you to come to this province. Otherwise I shall certainly do it in 
the coming Spring. I have written to this effect to Lord Shelburne, the 
17th instant, in order that he may have time to make such arrangements 
as his Lordship shall judge necessary, and communicate his orders to 
you in consequence thereof. In the mean time you may rest assured, 
Sir, that I shall neglect nothing which can contribute to the success of 


this unfortunate war of which I confess to you I could have wished to see” 


the termination, but the circumstances in which I find myself, added to 


an indisposition which requires resources that this country does not— 
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afford, leaves me less to regret in quitting. Wishing you, sir, every 
honor and success yourself can desire, I have the honor to be, with the 
greatest esteem and regard, 
Sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 

Quebec, 7th August. Frep’k HALDIMAND. 

This is a duplicate dated 29th July. 

Indorsed: (‘ Most secret ”) “General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carle- 
ton, 29th July, 1782. No. 11.’ 


General Haldimand to the Earl of Shelburne. 
(Copy.) Most secret. QUEBEC, 17th August, 1782. 

My Lord :—Inclosed I have the honor to transmit to your Lordship 
a duplicate of my letter (most secret) of the 17th of July, forwarded by 
the Quebec. 

After many and the most mature considerations of that part of your 
Lordship’s letter of the 22d of April, (most secret,) respecting mys self and 
comparing it with Lord Dartmouth’s, to which it Tefers me, anxious as I 
am for the King’s service, I fear my “remaining here this Winter, (risk- 
ing the late arrival of Sir Guy Carleton, when it will be out of my power 
to leave the Province,) might tend more to impede than forward it. I 
have therefore taken the following precautions for my going home in all 
events provided the Province remains in tranquility, which must be de- 
cided before the fleet sails. 

Major General Clarke’s want of experience in the very complicated 
and uncommon service of this country, &c., has induced me to call down 
Brigadier General Powell from the Upper country, who has seen every 
kind of service throughout the Province since the commencement of the 
war, and who will be an able assistant to him. I shall send up Brigadier 
General Maclean in his room; he has a local knowledge of that countr vs 
and is otherwise qualified for that command. 

The German troops will be perfectly attended to under Major-General 
Reidesel, who is really, zealously, and disinterestedly attached to the 
King’s service. 

The civil department will be managed by Lieutenant-Governor Ham- 
ilton and other officers, with whom every necessary instruction shall be 
left, and arrangements shall be made in every branch of the service to 
_ prevent its suffering, in any respect, in the case of an inactive winter, 

~ or until Sir Guy Carleton shall come himself, or receive your Lordship’s 
further commands respecting this Province. 

This, my Lord, is my present resolution. The execution of it will de- 
pend entirely upon events, the receipt of commands from home, intelli- 
gence from Sir Guy Carleton, the invasion of the Province, &c. "But let 
What will happen, your Lor dship may rely upon my acting for the best, 
and from no other motive whatever but what I shall think the good of 
the King’s service. I have the honor to be, &c., 

“(Signed) FreD’K HALDIMAND. 

The Right Honorable, the Earl of Shelburne. 

Indorsed: ‘Copy General Haldimand to the Earl of Shelburne, 17th 
August, 1782.” 


General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 
(No. 8.) QUEBEC, Sept., 1782. 
Sir :-—I was just going to send the enclosed letter overland, when the 
Hussar frigate arrived in this port. Sir Andrew Snape Hammond and 


‘First Lord of the Treasury, and head of the British ministers. 


i 
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Brigadier-General Campbell having been so obliging as to communicate 
to me the intelligence of a French fleet being upon the coast, which I 
have since heard has put into Boston. 

Since the date of the within, I had not heard anything further upon the 
subject of it, nor received any intelligence from that quarter. I had just 
received a letter from Major-General DeReidesel, an extract of which I 
beg leave to offer for your Excellency’s information, of the disappoint- 
ment the Brunswick troops in the province are likely to experience. 
Ihave by this opportunity requested of Sir Andrew Snape Hammond 
and Brigadier-General Campbell, if practicable at so late a season of the 
year, to forward the clothing, &c., so much wanted ; but if it cannot be 
done, I have to request your Excellency will give orders to have them 
sent as early as possible in the spring ; and if the Brunswick recruits 
can be spared from that quarter, it will be very pleasing to General De 
Reidesel to have them join their corps, as well as the officers, who have 
been so long exchanged, that belong to the German troops in this pro- 
vince. Lieutenant-Colonel Carleton, tempted by so favorable an oppor- 
tunity to join your Excellency, takes a passage in the Hussar, and as the 
service must suffer, and Lieutenant-Colonel Hope’s situation be very 
awkward until he is declared in orders, I flatter myself your Excellency 
will notify Lieutenant-Colonel Carleton’s appointment in the army by 
the very first opportunity. 

The certainty of this conveyance induces me to transmit to your Ex- 
cellency a duplicate of my last letter by Spanish River to Halifax, which 
unforeseen accidents may retard on its way to you. Major-General De 
Reidesel having occasion to send an officer to Halifax and New York 
upon business relating to the German troops, Lieutenant Shononold will 
have the honor to wait upon you for your Excellency’s commands. 

T have the honor to be, with great esteem and respect, Sir, your Ex- 
cellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

FRED’K HALDIMAND. 

Tis Excellency, Sir Guy Carleton. 

Indorsed: ‘General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton, September, 1782.” 


General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 
(No.9) QUEBEC, September, 1782. 

Sir :— Unacquainted with the terms that may be intended for the Six” 
Nations, Indians, in the proposals for peace with America, I think it 
necessary to inform you as a commissioner that my haying restrained 
them from hostilities has occasioned a general discontent amongst them. 
Major Ross, who commands at Oswego, has informed me that they have 
all left the place in disgust, and that he is in daily expectation of being 
insulted. They are alarmed at the appearance of an accommodation s0 
far short of what our language from the beginning has taught them to 
expect. Deprived of their lands and driven out of their country, they 
reproach us with their ruin and the prospect of severe retaliation from — 
the hands of the rebels. 

Your Excellency is too well acquainted with the situation and inter- 
ests of the people to make it necessary for me to enlarge upon the con- — 
sequence in respect to the trade and safety of this Province, the expec- — 
tations their services entitle them to from us, or upon the fatal conse- 
quences that must attend our abandoning them to the intrigues of the — 
enemy should they persist in the war, or to their resentment in case of — 
peace, and I persuaded myself they will be amply considered by your ~ 
Excellency, either in a representation to the King’s Minister, or in such — 
arrangement as shall be agreed upon in this country. | if 

; 
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Your Excellency will not understand from what I have said of the Six 
Nations that the King’s attention should be confined to this only. Many 
of the Western and the Indian Nations in the neighborhood of Detroit 
have suffered equally by shameful encroachments of the Virginians upon 
their most valuable hunting grounds, and have been equally attached 
and serviceable to the Royal cause. 

I have the honor to be, with great esteem and regard, Sir, your Excel- 
leney’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

FRED’K HALDIMAND. 

His Excellency Sir Guy Carleton. 

Indorsed: “General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton, September: 
1782.” 


Extract of a letter form Major-General Reidesel, dated Sorel, 13th 
September, 1782. 
Captain Cleve brought out with him from Germany, clothing, camp 
- equipage, arms and accoutrements for all the Brunswick troops in Can- 
ada. On his arrival at Halifax, he was immediately ordered to proceed 
with the Brunswick recruits only to Penobscot, and to remain there until 
he received further orders. It is a duty I owe to His Serene Highness my 
Master, and to the troops I have the honor of commanding, to represent 
the great loss they must suffer should they not receive the clothing and 
other stores this year, and to request the favor of your Excellency to take 
such steps as you may judge most conducive to procure an order for 
Captain Cleve’s detachment being revalled from Penobscot to Halifax, 
and for his being sent with the recruits and stores to Canada, so soon as 
it can be done with safety. 
Indorsed: E. “Extract of a letter from Major General De Reidesel 
to His Excellency General Haldimand.” 


Major-General Reidesel to Sir Guy Carleton. 
ISLE AUX Norx, 5th October, 1782. 

Sir :— Lieutenant Beckwith, of the 27th regiment, who will have the 
honor of presenting this letter to your Excellency, has been this last year 
as extraordinary Aid-de-Camp in my suit. Friendship to his brother, as 
well as to his family, added to the high recommendation of His Serene 
Highness, Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, who is particularly attached to 
his father, had induced me to take him into my family, and I should have 
been happy to have had it in my power to be useful to him, but am frus- 
trated in my wishes from the defensive situation of this Province, which 
puts a barrier to the advancement of this young officer. Thus situated, 
he feels himself prompted by a laudable desire to distinguish himself 
under the command of your Excellency, and he has applied to me for 
leave to return to New York to join his regiment. During the time I 
had the pleasure of having him with me, his conduct and behavior has 
met with my utmost approbation and entitled him to the claim of my 
constant friendship. He is in possession of great natural talents and of 
an excellent good character, indefatigable and resolute in the pursuit of 
his duty. Permit me, Sir, to recommend him to your Excellency’s pro- 
tection, which I shall esteem as a mark of that favor your Excellency 
has ever been pleased to show me. 
__ A report prevails which gains credit, tho’ not officially communicated, 
that the Astrea frigate is in the river with our Brunswick officers of con- 
vention. I request your Excellency will be pleased to accept my warm- 
est gratitude in giving so flattering an attention to my former prayer. 


Ss 
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This fortunate circumstance places the corps on their original solid 
establishment, and I shall deem myself happy if they have an opportunity 
of showing their zeal for the service which has at all times prevailed 
amongst them. ; 

T have the honor of transmitting by this opportunity, a duplicate of the 
letter which I had written to your Excellency on the subject of our last 
transport of recruits, clothing and camp equipage, arrived at Halifax, 
which were sent by order of Brigadier-General Campbell to Penobscot. 
This accident will deprive the troops of their necessary clothing for the 
winter, if unfortunately taken or lost. 

I am entirely at loss how to take the field next Spring. I beg leave to 
repeat and recommend my request to the consideration of your Excel- 
lency, and have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 
RIEDESEL. 

Indorsed: “Major-General Reidesel to Sir Guy Carleton, Isle aux 
Noix, 5th October, 1782. Received 12th November, recommending 
Lieutenant Beckwith. No. 17.” 


Major-General Reidesel to Sir Guy Carleton. 


(Original Duplicate. ) By the Hussar. - 
SOREL, 6th October, 1782. 
Sir :— Count Schononold being detained some days at Quebec, gives . 


me an opportunity of informing your Excellency that I, yesterday, re- 
ceived a letter from Capt’n Cleave reporting to me his arrival at Halifax 
with the recruits, clothing, and camp equipage for the whole Brunswick 
Corps. He mentions likewise that he was ordered to proceed immedi- 
ately to Penobscot with his detachment, and to remain at that post until 
he shall receive further orders. As we have not received any clothing 
or stores for the last 3 years, the several regiments in Canada will be in 
the greatest distress if the present supply does not arrive here before the 
Winter sets in. I presume, therefore, to request the favor of your Ex- 
cellency to order that Capt’n Cleave’s detachment may be removed from 
Penobscot to Halifax, from whence you will be pleased to direct that 
these may be sent to Canada whenever circumstances will admit, if not 
this year, as early as possible next Spring. 

LT have the honor to be, with the highest respect and consideration, 
your Excellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

REIDESEL. 
His Excellency Sir Guy Carleton. 


General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 
(Duplicate No. 10.) 7th OcTOBER, 1782. 

Sir :-— In obedience of orders I received from the King’s Minister the 
27th of September, 23 transports, (9,956 tons,) fitted out for the reception 
of troops, will sail from hence for New York the 10th instant, and 9 more 
will follow, Lhope, in 10 days. A scarcity of bedding prevents my furnish- 
ing that article. As much biscuit as can be got ready shall be put on 
board. 

Some of the transports with the Brunswick officers, Wc., are arrived, 
but I have not yet received your Excellency’s letters. F. Be 

His Excellency Sir Guy Carleton. 

Indorsed: “Duplicate General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton, 7th 
October, 1782. Received the 12th of November. a 

‘Advices of the sailing of 33 empty transports for New York in the 
month of October, in obedience of the Ministers orders. No, 19.7 
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Copy of a list of transports destined for New York, to sail the 9th 


of October, 1782. ae 
DAG CIIIRAY AMT Reale LA OS sheen cae een 650 
GINO ORISA cn at ahs eee Sees 300 
PAD: Ptah tai be POLES a's au a eins ps Bly oak hes 303 
Wait Cees ee oA Aare etn De Seah oe 293 
IMIR OTSV A eer: Gee REAL Sg ons wktanc ate 2. ees 218 
shire eeSisterse se ateiac cele se eae 28: 
JRE VG) eG e. Saele races ee x Ae eS SOO SRS A 401 
HbA Oe dile bid-g GIGS to RE BL tee ar 340 
ELC Omer eee Pate ee ein Sis a i See Q77 
FEM EIN Va atta at nhs Ri gects tars Sige 2, a2 Sheth Cleropie 300 
GiriStianineeatt at eit eenachea ls Mics alo ctuatnns 250 
SUE ARSNATD Le nick oe Seca ee ae oa eae ee ae) Poorman 256 . 
LBV aii, cae Use ls Mtr A er caret ce eck BIS 
ENGNG a3 AS at bacpoareenGanC os aaa 2 Mer een 384 
Countessiots Darling tone aemeces omc select 265 
DIESE on be ae eae a A ST Pe ES eee 234 
RU Ghii tes. ols Ceo erte ie mh eke, slain 248 
PEG HID SOM. ah tii gal tes Heir ages es ase, ee aog > 218 
ASTER o Rape ee ie Mes seo RU era ee 270 
PACHITTORQUR ENTE DCL cits entra te 310 
PAO LOW SON.) 5 ct i.0cs, «ches -lee le nat eae 776) To be re- 
INES es Sie ree Ch Oe A Pe a eee IANS 269 fitted at 
Vitvornc lieing Red, Seen teeny Gow cients 220 ) New York. 
Total, 6,956 servicable. 


And victualled for 70 days, except in bread, one-half the proportion 
being in flour. 

N. B.— There are 3 more transports now at Spanish River ; 4 arrived 
from New York and 2 from n England, all to be fitted in like manner and 
to follow. 

Gen. Allen Maclean on pay of Royal Highland Emigrants. 
9th OCTOBER, 1782. 

Sir :— The accounts of the 1st battalion of the Emigrants previous to 
the establishment were settled by His Excellency Gen. Haldimand, agree- 
ably to the letter from the Lords of the Treasury. His Excellency appoint- 
ed, by a general order, a Board of accounts, to meet at Quebec, consist- 
ing of Lieutenant Colonel Carleton, the Quarter Master General, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel McClean, and Thomas Dunn, Esqr., Accountant General and 
Paymaster of the Marine Department. The accounts were settled, and 
a balance struck by them in favor of the reigment for £2,100, and a war- 
rant granted to Brigadier McClean for the palance. 

These accounts were reported upon by the above gentlemen, to the 
commander-in-chief, and the accounts, with the report, transmitted to 
the Treasury or Pay Office. That the Pay Office had got it, is certain, 
for the following reasons: Last year the Pay Office re-charged the 1: 
Battalion with £281 17 3, being 4 months arrears to the officers of the Ist 
battalion, from the 25th of December 1778 to the 24th of April 1779, four 
months after the establishment. This re-charge was certainly owing to 
the irregularity of Captain Fraser, the Pay Master, in having drawn the 
arrears of the officers in Canada from the 25th of Apr i1 1778 to the 24th 
of April 1779 ; whereas the arrears should always be drawn to the end 
of June. On the 24th of December, the warrant granted by the com- 
mander-in-chief to captain Fraser was £845 11 8 sterling, and the 
whole sum in the warrrant was charged in the accounts made up here, 
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yet the Pay Office say they would have nothing to do with the accounts 
previous to the establishment, but yet they charge the regiment with the 
4 months arrears from the 25th of December 1778 to the 24th of 
April 1779, being arrears since the establishment, and refuse to give any 
credit, though the whole sum of £84511 8 of which this is part is already 
charged to the regiment and this charge the Pay Officer never could 
make, but from having had the accounts settled in Canada previous to 
the establishment in their possession. This is all the account that can be 

given as it contains the whole. Iam yours, &c., ALLEN MACLEAN. 

(COPY.) WHITEHALL, TREASURY CHAMBERS, 25th March, 1779. 
Sir :— Lieutenant Colonel Allen Maclean having desired the Lords’ 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to grant their authority to your 
Excellency of clearing the Ist battalion of the Royal Highland Emi- 
grants to the 24th December, 1778, and their Lordships haying referred 
the matter to his Majesty’s Secretary at War, who has reported to their 
Lordships that he does not apprehend there can be any impropriety in 
giving your Exéellency an authority to clear the said corps, agreeably to 
such terms as may have been stipulated for the raising it, 1am com- 
manded by their Lordships to transmit to your Excellency the inclosed 
copy of Lieutenant Colonel Maclean’s Memorial, and the Sccretary at 
War's letter on this subject, and to signify to your Excellency their 
Lordships’ directions and authority to clear the 1st battalion of the Royal 
Highland Emigrants to the 24th of December, 1778, agreeably to such 
terms as may have been stipulated for the raising that corps. Iam, &e., 

(Signed) JOHN ROBINSON. 

His Excellency, General Haldimand. 


General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 
(No. 13.) QUEBEC, 10th October, 1782. 

Sir :—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency’s letter of 
the 25th of August, covering a return of the Hesse Haneau and Bruns- 
wick troops, then embarked for this place, the last of whom arrived 
yesterday. I shall take care that the amounts of the money paid by 
your Excellency’s warrants to Colonel Lentz and Lieutenant Colonel de 
Mengen on account of Batt and forage money expressed in your letter, 
and the paymaster’s certificate enclosed in it, may be accounted for. 
Not seeing any reason to send back the regiment to Losberg, except that 
it is the wish of the Landgrave of Hesse to have the regiment together, 
Tam sorry that my arrangement of winter quarters and the aspect of 
affairs, prevent, at present, any fulfilling that wish, particularly as it is 
accompanied by your Excellency’s. The unfavorable appearances inti- 
mated in your Excellency’s letter, and that fall within my observation in 
this quarter, persuade me of the necessity there may be rather for a con- 
siderable increase than a diminution of my force, which suffered in the 
last draft of Hessian troops from this Province; promised and expected to 
be amply replaced. Iam, with the highest regard, Your Excelleney’s 
most obedient and most humble servant, FrRED’K HALDIMAND. 

His Excellency, Sir Guy Carleton. 


General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 
QUEBEC, Oct. 10th, 1782. 
Sir :—Captain Burnet will have the honor’ to deliver this letter to 
your Excellency, having given him permission to go to New York on 
family afizirs. He continues in the station your Excellency placed him — 
on Lake Erie,and by a constant and zealous attention to his duty merits 
a continuation of indulgence. He is to return by the first opportunity 
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and will be a safe opportunity for communication. JI am Your Excellen- 
cy’s most obedient and humble servant, FRED’K HALDIMAND. 
His Excellency, Sir Guy Carleton. 


R. Mathews to M. Morgan. 
QUEBEC, 10th October, 1782. 
Sir :—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 25th of 
August, covering a note concerning the clearance of the Ist and 2d bat- 
talions of the 84th regiment, which I have communicated to his Excel- 
lency, the commander in chief, and am authorized to transmit for your 
information the enclosed copy of a letter from Mr. Robinson, signifying 
the pleasure of the Lord’s Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury re- 
specting the first battalion under the command of General Haldimand, 
in consequeuce of which His Excellency was pleased to order a Board to 
examine into the accounts of the said regiment from the time of its being 
embodied to the date of its establishment, from the spirit of which he 
granted his warrant for payment of the balance that appeared due, which 
warrant issued the 20th of October, 1779, and was, together with copies 
of the account and report of the Board, regularly notified that very month 
to Mr. Robinson for the information of the Lord’s Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury, the receipt of which is testified by the inclosed 
paper signed by Brigadier General McLean. I am, sir, your most obed’t 
serv 't, R. MATHEWS, Secretary to H. Exc’l the Commander in Chief. 
M. Morgan, Esq ———— 
General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carlton. 
[No. 14.] QUEBEC, 11 Oct. 1782. 
Sir:—Inclosed I transmit to Your Excellency a duplicate of. my letter 
of the 8th inst. in cypher sent overland, and a return of the transports 
which sail this day for New York, comprehending those that are to fol- 
low. The present division is under the direction of Lieutenant Bradley 
of the Royal Navy, agent of transports, an active and intelligent officer, to 
whom I beg leave to refer Your Excellency for all particulars relative to 
the business committed to his care. I have the honor to be with the high- 
est regard Your Excellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 
His Excellency, Sir Guy Carleton. FRED’K. HALDIMAND. 
[Here follows a duplicate of the list of transports given previously. | 


General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 

QUEBEC, 21st Oct., 1782. 
Sir:—I here transmit to Your Excellency duplicates of my letter of 
the 8th and 10th instants, and a return of the transports which sailed 
from hence on the 10th. I am sorry to acquaint Your Excellency that 
the number of the second division is reduced to four which came from 
New York, owing to the three vessels sent to Spanish River for coal 
not having yet arrived, the transport Maria being totally unfit for ser- 
vice, and the necessity of my employing the transport Amazon to carry 
the officers of the 47th regiment and the invalids of the army to Europe, 
haying in vain even endeavored to procure passages for them in the 
Merchant’s Ships. Should the coal ships return (of which from their 
long absence I have some apprehensions) every exertion shall be made 
to forward them with the utmost dispatch to New York. I have the hon- 
or to be, Sir, Your Excellency’s most humble and most obedient servant, 

His Excellency, Sir Guy Carleton. FreD. HALDIMAND. 


‘See letters of Maclean and Robinson, ante, 353, 354. 
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General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 
(ING 217 al QUEBEC, 21st October, 1782. 
Sir :—At the request of Lieutenant Colonel De Rauchenplat’s commu- 


nication in the enclosed copy of a letter from him, I have given permis- 

sion to Major De Wietershiem (who will have the honor to deliver this 

letter,) to proceed to New York for the purpose expressed in the said 

letter, should your Excellency think-fit to approve ofit. I have the honor 

to be, with the highest regard, Sir, Your Excellency’s most obedient and 

most humble servant, FRED. HALDIMAND 
His Excellency, Sir Guy Carleton. 


General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 
Duplicate. The originalin cypher. [No.18.] QuEBEC, 30th Oct. 1782. 
Sir :—I was not so fortunate to receive your letter of the 25th of Sep- 
tember until the 27th of October, a season of the year which (it is unnec- 
essary to acquaint Your Excellency) does not admit a possibility of 
having a return from Halifax by water to any communication from this 
place. I cannot therefore avail myself of your orders to Major General 
Patterson to reinforce me upon my application; such reinforcement 
(from the inteiligence Your Excellency has favored me with, corrobor- 
ated by accounts from the Upper Country,) would at present have been 
very acceptable, and have enabled me to push up a stronger detachment 
than I have done into that country this Fall to oppose the attempts of 
the enemy which will naturally be on foot very early in the Spring, long 
before the communication with this country opens. The messengers 
have received between them 35 guineas and two Fusees. 
FRED. HALDIMAND. 


Return af Prisoners belonging to the LP OES of New York and 


UE OWE —[Nov. 2, 1782. ] 
Names and Rank. Age] _ Where and When taken. 
oe Boyd, captain, Pennsylvania, 
| John Campbell, colonel, | Virginia, 


‘Tho. Stodeling, captain, | 27 | Ohio, 24th Aug. 1781. - 


James Salmond. do. 


Pennsylvania, 


April do. 


5 John Bitely, brothers of bad 27| Fort Edward, | 18 June 1782. 
James Bitely, character. | 24| clo. do. 
Dan. Hull, | Ohio, 21st March 1780. 

|Heny. Duggan, 35 | Jenta, 3 June 1781. 
Lewis Field, | Ohio, 6 July 1780. 

10, Jno. Osborne, | do. 10 Mar. 1781. 
Jos. Reddell, 23 | Kentuck, 24 June 1780. 
| Stephn Shelton, 21 | Ohio, if okey, 
Wm. Hurst, 22; do. 24 Aug. 781. 
Jas. Parkenson, |28| do. 22 Mar. do. 

15; Hugh Moore, 33 |) 28 Aug. do. 
Kiel Quickley, 25 | 24 do. do. 
Jno. Hopkins, BS tbe 22 Mar. 782. 
Wm. Rooke, 22 | | 24 Aug. 81. 
Mich. Hare, 33 | J do. 

20| Wm. Christie, 17) Westmoreland, | 20 April ’80. 
Dan McKinney, 22 Octr. do. 
Christr Williams, 34 | + Ohio, 22 Mar. ’82. 
Tho. Adgeston, | 


1 April do. 
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25 


30 


3 


or 


40 


45 


50 


60 


65 


70 


Nate and Rank. 


Chas. MceGuin, 


Jacob Timberman, 


Alexr. Burns, 
Robt. Wilson, 
Jas. Hulson, 
Geo. Mason, 
Jno. Burnet, 
Dan. Asberry, 
Geo. Robertson, 
Geo. Faulkner, 
Wm. Brooks, 
Jas. Carttey, 
Jacob Lawrence, 
Levi Tilt, 

Wm. Garratt, 
Jno. Porter, 
Wm. Mars, 

Hy. Franks, 
Elisha Benedict, 
Wm. Boggs, 
Jno. Neall, 

Jno. Fitch, 
Hen. Goffilin, 


Condrick Cotonum, 


Rt. Lyons, 

Jno. Every, 

Dan Vincent, 
Peter Williams, 
H. Gould, 

Beth. Vincent, 
Elias Williams, 
Michl. Freeland, 
Benedt Sugder, 
Ludwich Thomas, 
Thomas Smith, 
Gilbert Williams, 
Jno. Ore, 

Edwd. Sherlock, 


Petr. Houghabone, 


Wm. Hatch, 
Josa. Spencer, 
Hy. Smith, 

Petr Murray, 
Jos. Petry, 
Robt. McC onalty, 
Elisha Freeman, 
Peter Parker, 
Jacob Petry, 


Edwd. Freeman, junr. 


Rowld. Potter, 
Jacob Smith, 
Presley Peak, 
Josa. Collins, 
Josh. Chambers. 


NICHOLAS 


25 
48 
24 
29 
aly 
22 
45 
19 


34 


Where say i 


Ohio, 
Cona gohary, 


¢ Ohio, 


2 
a) 
r Kentuck, 


ar 


> Ohio, 


RS 


- Susqhana, 


Horningburn, 
Conasadago, 
Northumberland 
Conasadago, 
Hori ert. 
Fort McIntosh, 
Conagohary, 

do. 
Butwell, 


| Fort McIntosh, 
19 | Conasadago, 
29 |) 


r Ohio, 


| 


Conasadago, 


Freehold, 
Buftalo Creek, 
St. Duskey, 
Westmoreland, 


When havent 
24 Aug. 81. 
i Aug. 81. 
21 Aug. do. 
24 do. ae 
22 Mar. 782. 
24 Aug. ’81. 
15 April 1782. 


8 Feb. 78. 
28° dos 782: 
15 May ’80. 

8 Feb. ’80. 
13 Sept. ’81. 
24 Aug. “ 
25 May = 
26 Mar. 82. 
22 Aug. 781. 
ibe coley, 
Say, 
17 Oct. ’80. 
20 July 81. 
22 Mar. 82. 

Glos 
28 July 779. 
16 Mar. °82. 
SIL Choy 70) 
30 do. 780. 
28 July 77 
SOS (] Oye mae 

do. 


7 April 1780. 
23 Oct. oe 
28 July do. 
23 Dec. 1780. 

Apr. ’82. 
16 Mar. “ 
23 Oct. 
do. 

BedOns 

2 Apr 
23 Oct. ’80. 
26. Feb. ° 
22 Mar. ’82. 
21 Decr. ’S1. 
19 Mar. ‘“ 
26:EFeb.  °% 
2 Deca: 
23 Oct. ’80. 

19 Feby. 81. 
25th Augt. “ 

5th June 82. 

a Ores 


MuRRAY, Commissary of Prisoners. 
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QUEBEC, November 2d, 1782. 


Or 


10 


15 


20 


Names and Rank. 
Frans. Payne, 
Corns. Baldwin, 
Cornls. Atkinson, ) 
Andw. Garratt, we 
Wm. Lightall, + Ensigns. 
Caleb Benedict a 
Nathan Brown, Captain, 


) Lieuten- 
ants, 


Jno. Fearon, 
Adam Revel, 
Jno. Irvin, 
Abrm. Rowe, 
Tho. Downing, 
Jno. Harris, J 
Dan. Foster, Mate, 
8}. Hildreth, Surgn, 
Jacob Oliver, Master, 
pet Melv 1837 Prize Mas- 
aul Foster, » ter 
Aaron Lee, oe 


1 


Lieuten- 


| 
( 
(ants, 


Taped 
| Prov. of N. York,| 


| Pritchnan [Pilchnan] Cleves, 
Wim. Graves, 


Ebenezr. Tarbox, P. Master, | 


Benjn. Henderson, 


| Jno. Jacobs, 
| Nathn. Brown, 


Jas. Beeth, [Booth ?] 


| Josh. McInolty, 
| Joel Savage, 


Sl. Gates, 
Jacob Newkirk, 
Dayd Patnam, 


| John Forbes, 


Ephraim White, 
Jacob Cosley, 
Mark Cosley, 
Tim’y Franks, 
Wim. Garlagh, 
Peter Curtner, 
Conrad Ford, 
Christr. Ely, 
Jas. Vanslack, 
Geo. Dockleader, 
Christr. Miner, 
Jasper Edwards, 
Enoch Wood, 
Solomon Smith, 
Elisha Sprague, 
Elias Plumer, 
Benjn. Napp, 
Oliver Harwood, 
Peter Mellor, 
Jas. Rose, 


| 


26 
iyi 
its 
17 


| 99 


When taken. 
11 Oct. 780. 
10"doae= 
23 do. 
11 do. 
| Shoe 
| 17 do. 
16 July 
16 June 
21 July 
do. 
16 June 


Where and | 


ob 


SE Se 


Gulf of “45 ; 
r St. Lawrence, - io 


16 June 
16 do. 
16 July 


7 July 80. 
| 16 do. 
16 do. 
do. 

2 Mar. 


} Gulf of 80. 
St. Lawrence, 


Fort Stanwix, . 


| 25) Morland, 7 June’S1. 
20| German Flats, 7 Sepaee 
| 23 | Fort Ann, 10 Oct. 80. 
53| Mohawk River, | 23 do. “ 
26| German Flats, 7 Sept. 81. 
| 32 do. 3 May ’80. 
38 | Fort Stanwix, 4 Mar. ’81. 
| 42} Mohawk River, | 23 Oct. 780. 
17 | German Flats, do. 
4] do. 11 Mar. ’82. 
| 53 | 11 June = 
ce 
a > Mohawk River,| : ee é 
53 J 21 June “ 
b9 9Q 
| ay ' German Flats, | - Gua 90 
40) do. 
QF © pire 
30 } Mohawk River, a suly él. 
= 9 oom 
a ' Fort Ann, me oo ab 
22| Jancutta River, | Oct. 779) 
18| Fort Ann, 10 Aug. 80. 
19| Fort George, 1 Oct. "8m 
26 | Sopus, 19 June 80. 
20| Fort Stanwix, 23 Octo gas 


ee ee 


“meUIBag 
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55 


65 


70 


80 
85 


90 


100 


105 


an 


, 


Names and Rank. 


Peter McDonald, 
Edw’d Sawyer, 
Wm. Blameless, 
Jno. Caldwell, 
Elija Lawrence, 
Rd. Larabee, 
D’d Southwick, 
Alex. Barr, 
Tim’y Force, 
Jno. Thomas, 
Henry Wrackley, 
Jerem’h Smith, 
Josh. Bennett, 
Josiah Holister, 
Alex’r Henderson, 
Corn’s Vantassel, 
Jas. Guy, 

Tim’y Guy : 

Jno. Foster, 

Jno. Gifford, 
Nathan Cherester, 
Jno. Renalds, 
Winslow Heath, 
Jno. Hathaway, 
Dav’d Allen, 
Alx’r McNutt, 
Hen. Smith, 
Wm. Gilt, 
Abr’m Braman, 
Steph’n Lute, 
Seth Howell, 
Jacob Dennis, 
Rutolph Caller, 


Bodjah Hutchinson, 


Jas. Betts, 

Jos’a Palmaster, 
Edw’d Curvin, 
Cuthb’t Steel, 
Justman Roe. 
Chas. Holman, 
Morris Keith, 
Paul Martin, 
Abadijah Virgin, 
Jno. Albright, 
T. Tholp, 

Ob’r Smith, 
Steph’n Ames, 
Jno. Walloral, 
Jacob Remor, 
Dav'd Skiller, 
Bajer Valentine, 
Jno. Gramer, 
Jno. Brockman, 
Wm. Bouck, 
Jno. Willever, 


VAge s 


30 


Where and 


Ellis’ Mills, 
Fort Stanwix, 
Fort Ann, 


j 


} Fort George, 


J 
Ballston, 
) 


+Fort Ann, 


¢Fort Ann, 


Fort Stanwix, 
Mohawk River, 
Fort Stanwix, 
German Flats, 
Kingberg, 
Royal Town, 
Fort Stanwix, 
Ballston, 
Fort Stanwix, 
Kingsbury, 
Fort Stanwix, 


Fort Edward, 

Woods, 

Fort Stanwix, 
do. 

Schoharrow, 


) 


+ Mohawk River, 


J 


ee 
2 June 
. Oct. 
10 
11 (§ 


93 74 
94. (74 
2 Mar. 
24 Oct. 
2 Aug.” 
16 Oct. 
2 Mar. 
17 Oct. 
2 Mar. 
30 June 
23 Oct. 
Suc 
12 June 
24 Oct. 
Pa. OE 
9 Aug. 
7 April 


23 June, 


5 eb 


26 May 
(74 

22 June 
13 May 


oe 


81. 
82. 
ved 
80. 
81. 
80. 
82. 


bo 


81. 
82. 
81. 


oe 


26 Apr il 62. 


oe 


ta ie 


When taken. 
whe 
82. 
80 
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130 


140 


145 


150 


Names and Rank, 
Philip Carger, 
Jacob Carger, 
Conrad Fletcher, 
Thos. Shoemaker, 
George Edy, 

And’w Piper, 

Hen. Shover, 


5| Law’nce Harteer, 


Mich. Stobage, 
Nath’! Bird, 
Alex’r Noel, 
Henry Shultz, 
Jno. Shultz, 
John Coon, 
Jno. Frisby, 
John Skillen, 
Felix Benedict, 
Wm. Shultz, 
Jas. Gordon, 
Ksias Benedict, 
Thos. Barnham, 
S’1 Tarrey, 
Nath’] Leger, 
Jno. Nealey, 
Jno. Coughey, 
Silas Mc Withes, 
Matt’w Claghorn, 
Jno. Cookeley, 
Jno. Tubbs, 
Thos. Hunter, 
Jacob Tanner, 
Jno. Lewis, 
Josh. Mires, 
Ben. De Lene, 
Jas. Van Camp, 
Ben. Clarke, 
Is’c Keeler, 
Joshua Drake, Captain, 
Henry Covel, 
§’1 Patchin, 
Is’e Patchin, 
Pregist Patchin, 
Absalom Farewell, 
Benj’n Geer, 
Chas. Shulton, 
Peter Timber, 
Jas. Turner, 
Aaron Purbeck, 
Jacob Giere, 
Welcome, 


Age. 


16 


‘ 
32 


18 
24 


30 


18 
23 
48 
37 


14 
23 


26 
19 
18 
34 
29 
27 
28 
30 
30 
64 
26 


34, 


24 
38 
43 
21 
37 
52 
27 
22 


Where and 


~~ >~ 


Ellis’ Mills, 
Currystown, 
Crown Point, 


Stonerobin, 
do. 


Pro’ce N. York, 


Bultassel, 


- Mohawk River, 


~German Flats, 
a1 |\ 


When taken. 
24 Oct. 781. 
te ce <5 
11 July 782. 
29. Juners os 
Gia *80. 
| DO aise 82. 
| 12 Mar. ’80. 
20 June ’82.—~ 
24 Oct. 781. 
10 July 782. 
15 June ’80. 
23 July ’81. 
} 66 (74 a9 
ll Octeest: 
6 Dee. 781. 
| 16 April 782. 


Pro’ce N. York, | 11 Oct vee 


Stonerobin, 


Ballston, 
Cohohas, 
Sudbury, 

F. Freeland, 
Salt River, 
Kingsbury, 


Albany, 
do. 

Corinth, 

Currystown, 

Caughnawaga, 
do. 

Johnstown, 

German Flats, 

Sudbury, 

Fort George, 


23 July 781. 

| 17 Oct satu 
| 66 74 74 
| 6 (a4 ‘<4 

15 June ’82. 

3 Aug. 781. 

| 20 July 779. 

| 16 April ’81. 


| 2 ANS 

| 18 April ’82. 

| 7 Atos 

| (74 (74 (‘74 

ce (74 oc 
25: Oct. Vals 

| 6¢ oe 6c 

| 22 May 780. 
74 (a4 "79, 


| 3 April 780. 
|. 3 Aug. ‘Sl, 
11 Oct. ae 


Pro’ce N. York, | 23 Oct. “ 


Canada, 

Ballston, 

Scoharrow, 
do. 


| 
G. St. Lawrence, 
Mohawk River, | 
G. St. Lawrence, 


7 Sept. 81. 

17 Oct. “80: 
| ‘7 Appr 

oe oe "81. 


Boy, [Seaman. ] 


82. 
19. 


July 


(Remark.) Lieutenant of the dispatch had been left as a hostage for 
the officers that went in the cartel to Morton. 
Ricu’p MurRAY, Commissary of Prisoners. 
Indorsed : “Return of prisoners belonging to the Province of New 
Quebec, 2d November, 1782. 


York and New England.” 


. 


i 


lets 
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Gen. Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 


[No. 19.] QUEBEC, 11th November, 1782. 


Sir :—The prisoners of war have been at length collected for the 
purpose of exchange, and such of them as could not with propriety be 
sent over Lake Champlain, shipped on board a vessel at this place for 
Salem. I judged it prudent upon receipt of your letter, communicating 
the resolution of an attack upon the upper country, and hearing by a 
rebel newspaper that they had broke up the cartel to separate the pris- 
oners belonging to Virginia, Pennsylvania, &c., from those of York coun- 
try and neighborhood, and send them immediately to New York, under 
convoy of His Majesty’s sloop Drake, as there are many of them princi- 
pally interested in the encroachments upon the Indian country, and who 
in case the designs communicated in your letter should take place, will 
prove very dangerous enemies to us in that quarter. Of this number is 
a colonel Campbell, a man of abilities and influence and the most determ- 
ined avowed rebel we have known here. The Indians in general, but 
particularly at Detroit, complain heavily of our permitting prisoners to 
return to their homes during the war, and have frequently upbraided us 
with exposing them a second time to the resentment of the same enemy. 
They are particularly anxious for the detention of colonel Campbell, and 
have formally requested it, although I cannot take upon me to depart so 


far from the instructions of the King’s Minister, circumstances unknown 


to me may authorize it on your part. I have therefore thought fit to put 
it in your power. 

A few prisoners are arrived at Montreal from the upper country which 
cannot be sent by this present. I have the honor to be with great regard, 
Sir, your Excellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

FRED. HALDIMAND. 
His Excellency, General Sir Guy Carleton. PE 


P.S. Enclosed is a duplicate of my last letter in cypher, and lists of 
the prisoners of war sent by this present to New York and to Boston. 


Gen. Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 


[No. 20.] QUEBEC, November 11, 1782. 


Sir :— My messenger returned by way of Halifax the 4th instant, with 
your letter of the 9th of September, a duplicate of the same, one of the 
25th of August, and one of the 6th of September. 


Should the King’s service and this province require a reinforcement 
of troops, which it certainly will if the invasion of the upper country 
mentioned in your former letter or the evacuations rumored in the colo- 
nies should take place, I shall make the earliest application possible to 
major-general Patterson, in the consequence of your instructions to him. 
In either of these events your knowledge of the service of this province 
and of the troops which in general compose the army in it, will point out 
the necessity for a strong reinforcement and of the best troops. 


I have the honor to be with great regard, Sir, Your Excellency’s most 
obedient and most humble servant, FRED. HALDIMAND. 

I take the liberty to inclose a letter for Lietenant-Colonel Carleton, 
which was sent after my messenger to the Hook. 


46 


(os) 
Oo 
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General Haldimand to whom it might concern 2 


As the contents of this dispatch more nearly concern the happiness 
of the Americans than the King’s service, I have desired the messenger, 
in case of falling into the enemy’s hands, not to destroy but to deliver it 
up, and I here request it may be immediately forwarded to General 
Washington, and expect that no injury or insult be offered to the mes- 
senger. 

Doren: 17 February, 1783. 

FRED. HALDIMAND. 


[No. 21.] QUEBEC, February 17th, 1783. 
Sir :—I have very lately received letters from Brigadier General Mac- 
lean, commanding in the upper country, accompanied by a speech from 
the Six Nation Indians, so strongly expressive of their resentment and 
determination to retaliate the late barbarity committed by the Virgini- 
ans, and in the total destruction of a Shawanese settlement, (Standing 
Stone Village,) and the indiscriminate massacre of all its inhabitants, 
that I think it my duty to the King’s service to communicate their reso- 
lution to you for the purpose of representing to General Washington the 
fatal consequences which must unavoidably follow the unwarrantable 
advantage which has been taken of my restraining (in consequence of 
orders from the King’s Minister) the light troops and Indians from offen- 
sive war in that quarter. Ihave employed every argument in my power 
to suggest, to dissuade the Indians from their purpose, at the same time 
cannot passively look on and see their country ravaged, their women and 
children murdered for the royal cause. I have therefore promised to 
assist them with troops, and by every means in my power to oppose the 
incursions of the enemy into their country, and I shall most faithfully 
perform it. The difficulty and uncertainty of communicating at this dis- 
tance with General Washington, prevents my addressing him myself 
upon this interesting subject, but your situation affords you a facility of 
doing it which I request you will improve, should you, as I do, think it 
necessary for the King’s service, for which purpose I énclose to you an 
extract of a speech delivered by the Six Nations. 
On the 10th of January I received a duplicate of your letter of the 
26th of October, acknowledged in my letter of the 11th of November. 
Reports have lately circulated here that Charleston is evacuated ; 
that the French fleet and army have departed for the West Indies ; that 
Lord Howe has effectually relieved Gibralter and obtained some advan- 
tage over the combined fleets, with many others that may be equally 
true or false, and which I can neither confirm or contradict, not haying 
received the least official communication from any quarter since your let- 
ter of the above-mentioned date. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your Excellency’s 
most obedient and most humble servant, 
FRED. HALDIMAND. 
His Excellency, Sir Guy Carleton. 


Extract of a speech delivered to Brigadier General McLean by the prinei- 
pal chiefs and warriors of the Six Nation Indians, assembled in Council 
at Niagara, the 11th of December, 1782. Tiaguando, speaker. 

We thank the Great Spirit for this opportunity of meeting the general 
and other officers here assembled on this particular occasion, as it gives 


‘Doubtless an open letter sent by the bearer of the dispatch No. 21. 
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us the power of laying before him and Colonel Butler the results of our 
deliberations in a late Council of the Chiefs, held at one of our villages 
in consequence of intelligence we received from our brothers the Shaw- 
anese, informing us of their late misfortune, their Lower Town having 
been cut off by the perfidious cruel rebels, at a time when they and we 
were forbid to go to war, and directed to cease hostilities by the great 
General of your brother the King of England, and upon our agreeing to 
obey the orders of the General, the perfidious rebels have taken the ad- 
vantage of our inactivity, and have come like thieves in the night, when 
the Shawanese warriors were out at their Hunting Grounds, surrounded 
one of their towns and murdered all their women and children. We 
therefore think it proper to acquaint you, that you may let the great Gen- 
eral know, that we shall remain no longer idle and see our brethren and 
people destroyed by these cruel rebels, since the fate they have met with 
may be ours next, if you do not go to war to prevent it. We therefore 
desire that you will request the great General én our name to assist us 
heartily in sharpening our axe. 

We have lately mentioned unto you the cruelties committed by the 
rebels upon our young brethren the Shawanese, and we are persuaded 
there is no reliance to be had on the faith or promises of the rebels, 
whose unparalleled cruelties lately destroyed the poor Moravian Indians, 
their near neighbors, who never went to war against them or any other 
people ; yet under the cloak of friendship they murdered them in cold 
blood, and reduced their bones to ashes, that the murderers might not 
be discovered. 

In the year 1779, when the rebels attacked the villages of the Six Na- 
tions, their cruelty was equally great, for at the Onondago Town (of 
which I am one of the principal chiefs) they put to death all the women 
and children except some of the young women, whom they carried away 
for the use of their soldiers, and were afterwards put to death in a most 
shameful manner, yet these people call themselves Christians. We have 
been so long deceived by the rebels that we can no longer trust to their 
words, and we find by sad experience that the enemy profit by the lying 
still and following the advice of the General. We are therefore resolved 
that in future we will act upon their own principle and shew them no 
lenity or mercy, and we hope for assistance from the great General, and 
that he will not find fault with us for following the example of the rebels, 
and tho’ we have hitherto in general refrained from retaliating their cru- 
elties, except in the instance of Colonel Crawford, the principal agent in 


the murder of the Moravians, and he was burned with justice and accor- 


ding to our custom ; yet we make no doubt that the rebels will imagine 
that our not going to war proceeds from fear. We therefore propose to 
send a flag to them to acquaint them that we shall in future follow the 
example set us by themselves, seeing it is their intention to destroy the 
Indians and possess themselves of that country. 


\ 


Gen. Reidesel to Sir Guy Carleton. 
SOREL, June 21, 1783. 

Sir :— His Excellency, General Haldimand, having permitted me to 
send an officer to New York by land, I seize the occasion to acknowledge 
the receipt of three letters from Your Excellency during the course of 
last year and this spring, enclosing a small note, all which I regularly 
answered by the way of Halifax and Penobscot. 
_ Your Excellency’s last letter Count Schononold delivered me the 2nd 
instant. It leaves me but little hope that our prisoners of war can join 
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us before we leave this Province, as we are now under orders to march 
on the shortest notice. I therefore take the liberty of sending Lieuten- 
ant Danier, the officer who will deliver this, to request Your Excellency’s 
protection for Lieutenant Reineking, the officer who is now at New York 
and who is to conduct our prisoners of war when exchanged to Germany. 
As he is a confidential officer, I presume to request Your Excellency will 
let him have such sums of money as he may be in need of from time to 
time, to supply the just demands of the exchanged soldiers under his com- 
mand. As our prisoners have been hitherto dispersed in two different 
Provinces, those of the convention in Pennsylvania and those of Ben- 
nington, to the 7th of October, in Massachusetts Bay, their being collect- 
ed together to Europe would be of great use to the service, as it would as- 
semble more officers to take care of the men. 

Your Excellency having always so effectually protected His Serene 
Highness’ my master’s troops, he now with every confidence of its con- ~ 
tinuance gives them up to Your Excellency’s goodness. 

Madam de Reidesel as well as myself are highly sensible of Your Ex- 
cellency’s kind recollection of them, and you may be assured, Sir, we 
shall ever retain the warmest respect and attachment for yourself and 
family. 

I have been honored with a letter from Lord North, signifying the 
King’s pleasure that we shall return to Europe, with a most flattering 
compliment from His Majesty on the condition of the Brunswick troops 
as well as my own during the war. The transports have been spoken 
with off Newfoundland and are daily expected. We shall embark imme- 
diately on their arrival, sail for Europe, and I hope to have the agreeable 
opportunity of personally paying our respects to Lady Maria. 

I beg leave to recommend in the best manner to Your Excellency the 
bearer hereof, Lieutenant Danier, and as I am very desirous of seeing 
him again before we sail, to know in what situation our troops to the 
southward are, I request he may be allowed to return as soon as possible. 

I have the honor to be with most profound respect, Sir, Your Excel- 
lency’s faithful and obed’t serv’t, RIEDESEL. 

His Excellency, General Sir Guy Carleton, &e., &e., &e. 

Indorsed : “Major-General Riedesel (Sorel, 21 June, 1783,) to General 
Sir Guy Carleton. Received Ist July, 1783.” 


Lieut. Thompson to Major McKenzie. 


QUEBEC, June 28th, 1783. 
Sir :—I think it proper to inform you that I arrived here in the after- 
noon of the 24th instant, having been twelve days on the journey. I de- 
livered Sir Guy Carleton’s dispatches to the commander-in-chief of this 
Province and wait for orders to return. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, your most obed’t humble serv’t, 
HENRY G. THompson, Lieut. of Artillery. 
Major MacKenzie, &e., de. 


Indorsed: ‘Lieutenant Thompson, Royal Artillery, Quebec, 28th 
June, 1783. Received 10th August, addressed Major MacKenzie, Depu- 
ty Adjutant-General, New York.” 


General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 


= QUEBEC, 7th July, 1783. 
Sir :—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letters of the 4th and 
6th ultimo, (by Lieutenant Thompson,) communicating His Majesty’s 


| 
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commands to you respecting the return of the German troops to Europe, 
and have in consequence thereof determined to send those belonging to 
the Canada Establishment directly to the Downs, instead of Canada as 
‘it was at first intended. Having received a similar order respecting the 
German troops here, I am preparing to embark them, and as they are to 
rendezvous in the Downs, they will be joined by the troops from the 
southward belonging to them. 

Influenced by a sense of the services and sufferings of the unfortunate 
loyalists, and of the cordial attention and assistance they met from gov- 
ernment, I have long since taken every preparatory step in my power to 
aftord such of them as are within my knowledge every succour the Prov- 
ince as an asylum can produce, and if the families mentioned in your 
Excellency’s letter should continue in their resolution of coming to this 
country, they will meet with the like reception. Confident that altho’ 
I have not yet received any instructions upon that subject, my endeavors 
to fulfill His Majesty’s benevolent disposition for the protection and 
relief of his distressed subjects will be honored with his approbation, 

I am, sir, your Excellency’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
FRED. HALDIMAND. 

To His Excellency, General Sir Guy Carleton. 


Major Gray to Gen. Haldimand. 


Sir :— My own situation, in the loss of all my property by this rebel- 
lion and now left destitute to support my family, makes me take this lib- 
erty to beg Your Excellency’s interest for some support. I have taken 
the same liberty with Lord Amherst, as his Lordship knew my services 
last war in America under his eye. I have entered the service as an of- 
ficer in the year ’45, and served in Lord Loudon’s Regiment till reduced 
in 1779, came a Lieutenant in the year 1756 to this country, and served 
till the war was over in the 42nd regiment. Those services induced me 
to trouble your Excellency for protection in my old age. 

I have the honor to be Your Excellency’s most humble servant, 

Masor JAMES GRAY, Ri. R. Reg’t, New York. 

MonrrREAL, 15th July, 1783. 


Major Gray to Sir Guy Carleton. 


MonrrREAL, 15th July, 1788. 

Sir :—In the absence of Sir John Johnson, who is lately gone to the 
upper country on public duty, it has been thought advisable as well by 
myself as by the captains of the first Battalion of the King’s Regiment 
of New York, from a conversation had with Sir John,to address Your 
Excellency on the subject of our situation. 

I transmit a return of the officers’ rank, name, and services, as we do 
another via Quebec, for Messrs Bishop and Brummell, agents for the 
regiment. 

othing could have induced me to take this liberty with Your Excel- 
lency but the consciousness we all have felt that the regiment was raised 
by your appointment and authority and fostered by your good auspices 
So as to be at present estimated a respectable corps. 

We have only to regret that notwithstanding this favorable commence- 

ment and our faithful services, we find ourselves in an inferior predica- 
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ment to many other late provincial corps, our juniors in military, stand- 
ing. To whatever cause this may be attributed, we persuade ourselves 
that when Your Excellency recollects our having been the first regiment 
raised on that establishment, and our constant duties since, it may prove 
a means of purchasing us that station and attention which from Your 
Excellency’s countenance and our grateful experience of your past ap- 
probation, we were flattered with the hopes of through our steady services 
and unremitted endeavors to merit the continuance of your protection. 

T have the honor to be on behalf of myself and your officers, Sir, Your 
Excellency’s most humble and most obed’t serv’t, 
JAMES GRAY, Major. 
His Excellency, Sir Guy Carleton. 


General Haldimand to Sir Guy Carleton. 


: QUEBEC, 15th September, 1783. 

Sir :—On the 29th ultimo the last of the transports with the loyalists 
mentioned in your Excellency’s letter of the 4th of June last arrived at 
this place. I have done all in my power to expedite their return, and 
they will sail this day. 

T have ordered a passage for a number of seamen who are desirous to 
seek for employment at New York, having been discharged from the 
Lake service in this Province, and I have permitted four families of 
loyalists to return to York at their particular requests, finding themselves 
disappointed in the sanguine hopes they had formed of the country. 

I am, sir, your Excellency’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
FRED. HALDIMAND. | 

His Excellency, Sir Guy Carleton. 


John Porteus and others to Sir Guy Carleton. 


To His Excellency, General Sir Guy Carleton, Knight of the Bath and- 
Commander-in-Chief, &c., &e., &e.: 

PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY :— We have taken the liberty to request 
of your Excellency a few lines of recommendation to Governor Parr, 
whom we have memorialized to grant us lots in the town of Shelburn, 
on the same footing as Messrs. Harvey and Watson, and whereto our 
business prevents our going till next spring. a 

We have enclosed your Excellency our memorial and wish to have it, 
with your approbation, to forward with Messrs. Harvey and Watson, now 
boond to Nova Scotia, who will present it. 

We hope your Excellency will pardon our troubling you at this late 
hour, which our former disappointment was the cause of. 

We are, with the greatest respect, your Excellency’s most humble and 
obedient servants, JOHN PORTEUS, 
SAMUEL DOUGLAS, 
DONALD MACLEAN, 
THOMAS ROACH, 
ANDREW MITCHELL. 
New York, 15th November, 1783. 


Indorsed : “ Petition of Messrs. Porteus and others to Sir Guy Carle- 
ton, November 15th, 1783.” 


OPINIONS OF THE NEGOTIATION. 


SamMuEL Wiis, LL. D., is the earliest Vermont author, not 
a party to the negotiation, whose opinion is preserved. A con- 
temporary with most, if not all, who were in the secret of the ne- 
gotiation, he unquestionably expressed their representation of the 
case, and that generally believed in Vermont at that time. He 
wrote thus : 


On the part of the British, it [the negotiation] consisted of con- 
stant attempts and endeavors to persuade the leading men of Ver- 
mont to renounce their allegiance to the states of America, and be- 
come a British province. On the part of the gentlemen of Ver- 
mont, the correspondence consisted of evasive, ambiguous, general 
answers and proposals; calculated not to destroy the British hopes 
of seduction, but carefully avoiding any engagements or measures 
that could be construed to be an act of the government ; and it had 
for its object, a cessation of hostilities, at a time when the state of 
Vermont, deserted by the continent, and unable to defend herself, 
lay at the mercy of the enemy in Canada. 

Hight persons only in Vermont were in the secret of this corre- 
spondence.’ Hach of them were known to be among the most con- 
firmed friends to the American cause. They had avowed their 
sentiments and embraced the cause of their country, from the be- 
ginning of the American war. They had suffered severely, often 
borne arms, and done every thing in their power, to defend the in- 
dependence of the states; and through the whole of this corre- 
spondence, they gave the most decisive proofs that they could not 
be bought or bribed, by any offer of wealth or honor.? 

It may be doubted how far such a measure was justifiable, in that, 
or in any other state of things. On the one hand, it may be said, 


Ante, 7. 
* Natural and Civil History of Vermont, second edition, 1809, Vol. 1, 
214, 215. 
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when the safety of all America was in question, and in much dan- 
ger, nothing ought to have been done to encourage the enemy, that 
they should be able to divide, and thus subdue the continent. On 
the other hand it may be urged, that when thirty thousand people 
were deserted by the congress, and become the objects of the in- 
trigues and policy of the adjacent states, it was as justifiable and 
necessary for them, to provide for their safety, as it was for the 
rest of the continent. If there was no other alternative for the 
people of Vermont, than to be divided, subdued, and delivered. 
over to the power of their ancient enemies, their leaders will not 
be blamed for taking necessary and adequate measures to prevent 
such an evil. In such a situation, it was scarcely possible for the 
people of Vermont to believe that they could be under any moral 
obligation to sacrifice themselves, to procure independence for 
those, who, by the act of their representatives, had rejected them 
from their confederation. 


But whatever may be thought respecting the propriety of such 
policy, the event shewed that the gentlemen of Vermont had — 
formed a sound judgment with regard to the effect. Flattered 
with the prospect, that they should draw off a considerable part 
of the continent to their government and measures, the British 
carefully avoided all hostilities against Vermont, restored her 
prisoners, forbade their troops to enter or attack her territory, 
and considered the people rather in-the light of friends than ene- 
mies.!. Thus while the British generals were fondly imagining that 
they were deceiving, corrupting and seducing the people of Ver- 
mont, by their superior arts, address and intrigues, the wiser poli- 
cy of eight honest farmers, in the most uncultivated part of Amer- 
ica, disarmed their northern troops, kept them quiet and inoffen- 
sive through three campaigns, assisted in subduing Cornwallis, 
protected the northern frontiers, and finally saved a state.’ 


1The correspondence discloses the fact that Sir Henry Clinton, gen. 
Haldimand, and his commissioners, all counted the people of Vermont de- 
cidedly against them. Why then did they persist in attempting to Se-— 
cure, by negotiation with the minority, what they could easily have won 
by force ? The answer is found in the fact that the British Cabinet kept — 
their generals under instructions, on the conciliatory policy of 1778-9, | 
until, by the capture of Cornwallis, their military power in America had 
been broken. Force was contemplated against Vermont in April, 1782, | 
but then it was too late. On the 4th of that month the British Cabinet | 
had directed a suspension of hostilities, and they were not renewed.— | 
Ante, 176, 178, 179, 192, 208, 265, 281, 289, 290. ae | 

* Natural and Civil History of Vermont, Vol. 11, 215, 216. 
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Among the authors who, through strong sympathy with New 
York in the controversy between that state and Vermont, have 
been somewhat prejudiced and expressed opinions adverse to the 
negotiation — or at least to the Vermont negotiators — WILLIAM 
L. Stone is the fairest and best. Did the facts in his judgment 
warrant a more unfavorable opinion than he expressed, surely it 
would have been recorded, since, at the time he wrote (1837-8) 
there was no occasion for delicacy or concealment. The old con- 
troversy had long been settled; all the parties to the negotiation 
were dead; the matter had passed into history, and nothing then 
remained, as now, but to form a just judgment upon the facts re- 
corded. That Mr. Stone formed an opinion as favorable as he 
did to the great body of the people of Vermont of that day, and 
so lenient to the few who were personally engaged in, or cogni- 
zant of, the negotiation, is in fact a condemnation of all harsher 
judgment, by whomsoever uttered. In this view, his opinion is 
specially valuable and deserving a place in this volume. | 

Mr. Stone added, from the New York documents, only two facts 
touching the question, which have not already been given in this 
volume. ‘These are now given, with whatever else bears upon or 
is indicative of his opinion. 

The fact has been recorded (ante, 184,) that leutenant-colonel 
Fairbanks and others were captured in the then ‘‘ West Union,” 
October, 1781, by colonel Van Rensselaer. Though all but one 
escaped, this fact was not known on the first report, it seems, for 
on this occurrence Mr. Stone wrote: 


Governor Chittenden to Capt. Van Rensselaer.’ 


Governor Chittenden wrote to officers of New York, demanding 
the release of the prisoners taken from the Grants — asserting their 
[Vermont’s] determination to maintain the government they_had 
“set up,” and threatening that, in the event of an invasion of the ter- 
ritory of New York by the common enemy, unless those prisoners 
Were given up, they | Vermont] would render no assistance to New 
York. This letter also contained an admonition, “that power was 
not limited to New York.” 


*Ms. letter [said Mr. Stone] from Thomas Chittenden to captain Van 
Rensselaer, among the Gansevoort papers. 
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On this ‘‘admonition’’ Mr. Stone observed : 


This dark and rather awkward saying was full of meaning, as 
will appear in a subsequent portion of the present chapter. 
Further he observed of this period : 


Meantime the government of the Grants had effected an organ- © 


ization of their own militia, and disclosures had been made to the 
government of New York, imputing to the leading men of the Grants 
uw design, in the event of a certain contingency, of throwing the weight 
of their own forces into the scale of the Crown. ‘The following let- 
ter may be considered important in this connexion :— 


Governor Clinton to General Gansevoort. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, Oct. 18, 1781. 

Dear Sir :—Your letter of the 15th instant was delivered to me 
on the evening of the 16th. I have delayed answering it, in hopes 
that the Legislature would ere this have formed a quorum, and 
that I might have availed myself of their advice on the subject to 
which it relates; but as this is not yet the case, and it is uncertain 
when I shall be enabled to lay the matter before them, I conceive 
it might be improper longer to defer expressing my own sentiments 
to you on this subject. 

The different unwarrantable attempts, during the Summer, of the 
people on the Grants to establish their usurped jurisdiction, even 
beyond their former claim, and the repetition of it (alluded to in 
your letter,)' in direct oppositioa to a resolution of Congress inju- 


rious to this State and favorable to their project of independence,? — 


and at a time when the coming enemy are advancing, can only be 
accounted for by what other parts of their conduct have given us too 
much reason to expect — disaffection to the common cause. On 
iny part, I have hitherto shown a disposition to evade entering 
into any altercation with them, that might, in its most remote con- 
sequence, give encouragement to the enemy, and expose the fron- 
tier settlements to their ravages; and from these considerations 
alone I have submitted to insults which otherwise would not have 
been borne with; and I could have wished to have continued this 
kind of conduct wntil the approaching season would have secured us 
against the incursions of the common enemy. But as from accounts 
contained in Colonel Van Rensselaer’s letter, it would appear that 
the militia embodying under Mr. Chittenden’s orders are for the 


*Gov. Clinton here referred to the “East and West Unions.” 
*The Resolution of August 20-21, 1781. ; 
* Clearly this was mere suspicion. The “conduct” of Vermont is fully 


given in this volume, by which the justice of this suspicion can be tried. — 


; 
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service of the enemy, and that their first object was to make you 
a prisoner, it would be unjustifiable to suffer them to proceed.’ It 
is therefore my desire that you maintain your authority through- 
out every part of your brigade, and for this purpose, that you car- 
ry the laws of this State into execution against those who shall 
presume to disobey your lawful orders. I would only observe 
that these sentiments are founded on an idea that the accounts 
given by Col. Van Rensselaer in his letter may be relied on; it 
being still my earnest desire, for the reasons above explained, not 
to do anything that will bring matters to extremities, at least be- 
fore the close of the campaign, if it can consistently be avoided. 
In my last, I should have mentioned to you that it was not in 
my power to send yon a supply of ammunition; but, as I had rea- 
son to believe you had gone to Saratoga, I conceived it improper 
to say anything on the subject lest my letter might miscarry. You 
may recollect that of the whole supply ordered by General Wash- 
ingion, last spring, for the use of the militia, five hundred pounds 
is all that has been received in the state magazine, which you will 
easily conceive to be far short. of what was necessary for the other 
exposed parts of the state. - With respect to provisions, it is equally 
out of my power to furnish you with any, but what the state agent, 
who is now with me, may be able to procure. 
I am, with great respect and esteem, Dear Sir, your most obed’t 
serv’L, Gro. CLINTON. 
Brig. Gen. Gansevoort.’ 


1On the very day before this letter was written, Gen. Safford, of the 
Vermont militia, wrote to Gen. Stark that in consequence of his [Stark’s] 
" request, he had on the 11th sent orders to the militia in the West Union, 
in obedience to which lieutenant-colonel Fairbanks had mustered men 
to march to Stark’s assistance, when Van Rensselaer took them prison- 
ers. So Van Rensselaer’s suspicion or conjecture in this instance was 
flatly contradicted by Safford.— Ante, 185. 
® Life of Joseph Brant, Vol. 11, 183-185. This letter of governor Clin- 
tonhas a very important bearing upon the negotiation, because it indi- 
cates that the purpose of Clinton was to bring Vermont into submission 
to New York by force, as soon as that could be done, or after peace had 
been made with Great Britain. The fact that the Vermont negotiators 
feared this, and were greatly influenced by it, runs through the whole 
negotiation, coupled with the still more alarming apprehension that New 
York would be supported by Congress. This apprehension led Ira Al- 
len to declare, in his first interview with the British Commissioners, 
_ that in case the ruling power at the end of the war would not give Ver- 
mont “a free charter,” her people “ would return to the mountains, turn 
Savages, and fight the devil, hell, and human nature at large ;” and in 


" 
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In continuing this subject, Mr. Stone stated the substance of the 
affidavits of John Edgar and David Abeel, and of the letter com- 
municated with them to the assembly of New York by goy. Clin- 
ton, March 21, 1782, and quoted the governor’s opinion that these 
papers, with corroborating circumstances, ‘‘ tend to show, that 
these criminal transactions are not confined to individuals, but 
have been conducted under the sanction of that usurped govern- 
ment.”* To these Mr. Stone added a fair statement of what is to 
be found in the Vermont State Papers and Ira Allen’s Political 
History, [given in this volume and volume one of the Vermont 
Historical Society Collections, | and proceeded thus : 


his last letter to Haldimand to suggest the danger that the people in the 
West Union, proposed then to be added again to Vermont, “would 
fall a prey to the resentment of New York, assisted by the authority of Con- 
gress.” —Ante, 110,283. March 9, 1781, in his letter to the president of Con- 
gress, Ethan Allen justified the negotiation to the point of an absolute 
cessation of hostilities with Great Britain, on this ground alone, obsery- 
ing that ‘ Vermont, of all people, would be the most miserable, were she 
obliged to defend the independence of United claiming States, and they, 
at the same time, at full liberty to overturn and ruin the independence of 
Vermont.” Goy. Chittenden and others expressed the same idea in the 
general assembly ; and this design was imputed to the claiming states — 
in the “defense of the East and West Unions,” Jan. 1782.— Ante, 105, 
122, 235. Other citations could be made to the same effect, but these 
amply show the danger which the Vermont negotiators apprehended, and 
gov. Clinton’s letter proves that the apprehension was well founded. 

* Ante, 256-258. Once more the governor was in error : nothing was” 
ever sanctioned by the “ government” of Vermont but negotiations for - 
tae exchange of prisoners, all else having been rigidly “ confined to indi- 
viduals.” Moreover, had the Vermont government absolutely agreed to 
everything alleged and suggested in the papers referred to by Clinton, 
the transaction would not have been “criminal,” except on Clinton’s the- 
ory that Vermont belonged to New York and the Vermont government 
was “usurped.” In fact, however, Vermont was then independent of 
New York, congress, and all other authority, and as a sovereign state 
had the right, under the law of nations, to negotiate with any other soy- 
ereign. ‘This right was asserted by gov. Chittenden and the Allens, to— 
congress, to Washington, to New York, to the New England states, and — 
to Haldimand, and the negotiation for an exchange of prisoners was an 
actual exercise of it. The farther negotiation was not, because it was — 
never authorized by the government of Vermont, and never carried so 
far, by the individuals concerned in it, a8 to require the Vermont govern- 
ment to act upon it, either by approval or rejection. 


+ 
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Every close reader of American history is aware that there was 
a correspondence of some description, between the leaders of the 
people occupying the New Hampshire Grants and the common en- 
emy, during the latter years of the Revolutionary war. But 
neither the precise character, nor the extent, of that correspond- 
ence, has been generally understood; while it has, for obvious 
reasons, been the desire of those most directly concerned in those 
matters, to represent the whole as a game of dissembling with an 
enemy who had attempted to tamper with the patriotic sons of the 
Green Mountains. Be this as it may, it is in the secret proceed- 
ings of the Vermont conspirators, that the key is found to the 
mysterious movements of the enemy on Lake Champlain, which 
had so greatly harrassed the American commanders at the north 
during that Autumn. It was known that St. Leger was upon the 
lake in great force; and having landed at Ticonderoga, to all hu- 
man calculation an invasion was intended, which the country was 
ill prepared to resist. At times he was apparently balancing 
upon what point to move. With the means of striking, he did not 
strike; and his dilatoriness, and apparent indecision, were alike 
inexplicable. The effect was to keep the northern part of the 


+ state in constant alarm, and to harrass the militia by frequent calls 


to the field, against an enemy hovering upon the shore of the lake, 
always, apparently, just ready to make a descent, and yet idling 
away the season without further demonstration. Much greater 
quietness might have been enjoyed by the people of New York, so 
far as the common enemy was concerned, had it been known that 
his hands were fettered by an armistice with a contiyuous territory, 
claiming to be an American state, and professing at the same time 
to be at open war with the self-same enemy with whom the govern- 
ment of the said territory was at that moment in secret alliance.’ 


Were this to be construed into a complaint, that by the conceal- 
ment of the armistice New York had been needlessly alarmed, it 
would be pertinent to reply, that ‘the conspirators ” might well 
be thanked for sparing that state from an actual attack, when Mr. 

‘Stone confesses that it was ill prepared to resist. This is indeed 


indirectly admitted. Mr. Stone only explained what at the time 


Was a mystery. It is in a note to this statement that Mr. Stone’s 
Opinion of the Vermont negotiators is given. After stating that 
Mr. Sparks concurred in the opinion of earlier writers, that the 


*Not having the whole history, Mr. Stone fell into gov. Clinton’s error. 
Neither were therefore blamable. Knowing that there was a negotiation, 
the inference that it was official was natural, though erroneous. 
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negotiation was ‘a game of dissembling with an enemy who had 
attempted to tamper with” them, Mr. Stone declared :— 

The author certainly agrees with Mr. Sparks in the opinion that 
‘there was never any serious intention on the part of the Vev- 
montese to listen to the British proposals.” But with great def 
erence, after a full examination of the case, the same cannot be 
said of the leaders of the Vermontese. They had determined that 
New York should be dismembered ; and if they could not force 
themselves into the confederation as a State, they were willing to 
fall back into the arms of Great Britain as a Colony. But it is 
very certain, from the conduct of the people of the Grants when 
they heard of St. Leger’s regrets at the killing of the sergeant, 
that they were prepared for no such arrangement.’ 


1 Life of Joseph Brant, Vol. 11, 203, 204. This tribute to the patriotism 
and fidelity of the people of Vermont is all the more valuable because of 
the exception of their “ leaders,” which Mr. Stone felt compelled to make, 
Ordinarily, the leading men of a state not only give it their own charac- 
ter wherever they are known, but actually shape the opinions and con- 
duct of its people ; so, if Mr. Stone was correct, Vermont presented the 
rare instance of a constituency uninfluenced by “the leaders” they had 
selected. The truth however was, that no such difference existed be- 
tween leaders*and people. There were no truer or braver friends to the 
cause of America than the Vermont “leaders” in the Haldimand nego- 
tiation. Their attachment to it and preference for it were avowed dur- 
ing the negotiation, not only to Washington, and congress, and the 
neighboring states, but to the British commissioners, and to General Hal- 
dimand himself, at the very time they were entertaining the British prop- 
ositions. At the first interview with the commissioners, Iva Allen said: 
“he should not deny but principle inclined him and Vermont in general 
for the success of America, but interest and self-preservation (if congress 
continued to oppress them,) more strongly inclined them to wish for the 
success of Great Britain, and fight like devils against their oppressors, be 
they who they might.” Inclined them, against their principles, in @ certain 
contingency: that is all there was of that. Repeatedly this was said to 
the British commissioners.—[ Ante, 112, 116, 117.] Gen. Haldimand so 
understood the matter, and wrote to Sir Henry Clinton, Aug. 2, 1781, as 
to Vermont : ‘“ they have likewise acknowledged a preference for congress, 
‘provided they are admitted in alliance as a fourteenth state.”—-LAnte, 161} 

The opinion of Mr. Stone, that the “leaders” were willing to fall baek 
as a British Colony, in case Vermont was not admitted to the Union,is — 
negatived by the fact, that for eight years—1788 to 1791—this very — : 
contingency existed; Vermont was neither in the American Union — 
nor a British Colony: so she did not “fall back.” The expressions of 
the Allens favorable to Vermont becoming a British Province, &e., 
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A reply to Mr. Stone was published in 1846 by Hon. Dante. Cutp- 
MAN, who was a lad at the time the negotiation was made, but of 
which he had all the knowledge his older brother—Hon. Nathaniel 
Chipman—could give him The latter commenced his professional 
career in Vermont in 1779, then being in his twenty-sixth year. 
The fact is stated that he was not of the Chittenden party—being 
then, doubtless, as he was ever afterward, a staunch Federalist— 

but on one occasion he was admitted to the governor’s confidence 
and assisted in drafting papers to be reported to the general as- 
sembly, touching the negotiation. It may fairly be presumed, 
therefore, that Nathaniel Chipman had been himself prepared for 
this work, by assurances that the negotiation was intended for the 
common benefit of Vermont and the country, and that Haldimand 
was amusing himself with expectations that were to be disappointed. 
Thus Daniel Chipman was led to adopt this as his own interpreta- 
tion. The editor of this volume is constrained to say that he 
rejects the idea that Chittenden and the Allens were guilty of de- 
liberate deception. The documents in this volume will warrant 
a more charitable judgment, and it should be remembered that, as 


should be construed by the possible contingencies in view of which they 
were made. If congress were to decide against Vermont and unite with 
New York in war upon her, the Allens and their associates wanted and 
doubtless depended on the alliance and aid of Great Britain for defense ; 
and, in the last extremity, if protection to the state and to their property 
could be secured only by making Vermont a British Province, they prob- 
ably would choose that rather than lose their all.—[Lhompson’s Vermont, 
Part 11, 67.] Ira Allen was once represented as saying [ante, 115,] that 
“he and his family have large fortunes which they do not intend to lose, 
if there is a possibility of saving them. At all risks he is determined 
that congress shall not have the parceling of his lands to their avaricious 
minions,’”—a remark more likely then to have referred to New York. 
If Great Britain were to prevail in the general contest, and all the states 
Were again to become British Provinves, they desired to have Vermont 
a separate Province,—at least, separate from New York. But in the third 
contingency, of the recognition of Vermont as an independent state by 
Congress, is to be found the one they preferred to all others, both from 
principle and interest. For this, they offered to bear Vermont’s portion 
of the expense of the war, and give all possible aid for the independence 
of the nation. This having been declared to Congress, and avowed by 
them to Haldimand, ought to be a sufficient answer to all aspersions of 
their patriotism. 
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now gathered and published complete, they were never seen by 
the Chipmans, as they never were in the possession of Ver- 
mont until brought there in copies of the Haldimand Papers, fur- 
nished by Jared Sparks to Henry Stevens. Mr. Sparks had 
seen all the papers, and he characterized the proceedings of the 
Allens as being “ the allowable stratagems of war.’* On this 
poiut there is a fact which is entitled to much weight. The secret 
negotiation was avowedly conducted on the honor of gentlemen ; 
and though general Haldimand confessed that he was sometimes 
doubtful of the real views or intentions of the Vermont negotia- 
tors, he never complained that they had transcended the bounds 
of diplomatic license, never charged them with personal dishonor. — 
On the contrary, while the necessity for diplomacy lasted, they — 
played their part so fairly, that at its close general Haldimand 
entertained no. sentiment but friendship, for the negotiators per- 
sonally, and for Vermont.? 


1 Sparks’s American Biography, Vol. 1, 841, hereinafter quoted. 

2 Ante, 336. Vt. Hist. Col., Vol. 1, 467, 468. The two letters most lia- 
ble to criticism in this respect are Ethan Allen’s, June 16, 1782, (ante, — 
275,) and Ira Allen’s, July 11 of the same year, (ante, 283.) Congress — 
had again rejected Vermont — or could not admit her —in April preced- 
ing, (ante, 261.) Vermont was prepared and determined to enforce her — 
authority in Windham county, in violation of the resolutions of congress, — 
which might provoke war from that quarter, or at least from New York; 
and from both sources force had been threatened before, as well as by 
New Hampshire, and was threatened afterward, (ante, 221, 240, 243, 271, 
311.) Finally, at the date of these letters Haldimand was pr evar to in-— 
vade the state, (ante, 265, 273, 281.) In this alarming crisis, Ethan Allen 
wrote to Haldimand, taking the ground that Vermont did not belong 
‘either to the confederacy or to the controversy,” [the war between the _ 
United States and England,] but was “a Neutral Republic.” He de 
sired a little time “to bring about a further and more extended connec- — 
tion in favor of the British interest,” (meaning, probably, for consultation — 
with Ira Allen and other leading men, then attending the legislature at 
Windsor,) and for himself promised to ‘do every thing in my [his] power 
to render this state a British province.” Ira Allen at Quebec, three — 
weeks later, adopted the same policy. He, too, wanted time, and he was: 
bold Sahni to ask for time sufficient to ave a search in England for 
Skene’s charter, which, “if it could be procured, would much facilitate the 
present eared sy a again effecting the West Union. He then rep- — 
resented that the governor and council were [at that time] so fully con- 
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With this caution, the views of Daniel Chipman are now given, 
as follows: 


It has become a matter of history, and is generally known, that 
at the session of the legislature holden at Charlestown, in October, 


vinced of the evil designs of congress and of the necessity of re-uniting 
with Great Britain, that they were “determined at all events no obsta- 
cles shall prevent their endeavors to accomplish it.” He then indicated. 
the mode in which their endeavors were to be made: “I would therefore 
in behalf of my employers propose,” &c., and he proposed that Haldimand 
should write for Skene’s charter. A reply from England could not be got 
probably before navigation would have been closed, so this would bridge 
over the negotiation till the spring of 1783. In the mean time exertions 
were to be made for a private resuscitation of the West Union,— to raise 
troops in New England to be put under Haldimand’s direction,— and to 
enlist an interest in New England men by selling them lands on the fron- 
tiers. Allen then, on his own respons'bility, suggested that Haldimand 
should offer “an immediate recognition of Vermont by a secret treaty, to 
be signed and ratified by gov. Chittenden, gen. Allen, and the council, 
declaring Vermont a British Province and engaging to use every pru- 
dent measure to promote his majesty’s government until” Haldimand 
could “ protect them in a public declaration.” But Haldimand must pro- 
pose this ; Allen had no authority to doit. All be could say was, that he 
was persuaded such an offer “would be acceptable to the governor and 
legislative authority of Vermont.” And well it might be, as it would 
saye them from an invasion by Haldimand for the time being, and bind 
the assembly to nothing until it should have ratified it. After disavowing 
, any official authority, Allen alleged that he was sent “by gov. Chitten- 
den, gen. Allen and their privy council, to negotiate a re-wrion, and pri- 
vately authorized to engage, in behalf of Vermont, that the authority and 
most of the populace in that state are desirous to become a British state 
on the conditions proffered by ” Haldimand. To one convinced that the 
most of the populace were of a different sentiment, unless they were for 
the time panic-stricken, this looks like lying: but, diplomatically scruti- 
nized, the interpretation is not that Allen actually aflirmed the fact to be 
so, but that he was “privately authorized to engage that the authority,” 
&c. He did not affirm it; and as to the representatives of the people he 
cautiously said, that they were “ convening for the purpose [Allen’s pur- 
pose, and. perhaps that of his party,] of procuring a vote in favor of gov- 
ernment’s neutrality until the former [treaty to be proposed] could be main- 
tained and supported.” This was Ethan’s idea, and the peculiar phrase- 
ology of Ira fairly implies that the favor of the populace to the British, 
which he had been authorized “ to engage,” was yet to be secured. It 
needed time to bring them over. The gist of the whole was: neutral- 
ity, which meant peace —time—further negotiation ; and Allen gained his 
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1781, Gov. Chittenden received a despatch from Gen. St. Leger, 
making an excuse for the killing of Tupper, an American sergeant, 
by a British scout; and which necessarily disclosed the secret 
armistice, which had sometime before been agreed on, between the 
executive of this state and the governor of Canada.’ The con- 
tents of the despatch had in some way become known to certain 
individuals who were not in the secret. This at once produced a 
high degree of excitement, and raised a clamor which it was nec- 
essary to silence without delay. And no other mode of doing this 
occurred at the time but that of remoulding the despatch, leaving 
out everything which related to the armistice, so that it might be 
communicated to the legislature. At this time there were two 
parties in the state. At the head of one party was Governor 
Chittenden, Ira Allen and others, called the old corps. Nathaniel 
Chipman was ranked with the opposition, yet Governor Chittenden 
had such confidence in his talents and patriotism, that he commit- 
ted the despatch to him for revision ; which task he speedily per- 
formed, and in a satisfactory manner. For when the revised des- 
patch was read in the assembly, they were satisfied that their sus- 
picions had been without foundation ; the excitement was allayed, 
and the legislature proceeded with the ordinary business of the 
session. It will be proper, in this place, to make some remarks 
upon this secret negotiation with the governor of Canada, for the 
subject of this memoir was connected with it. 

Certain historians, unacquainted with the early history of this 


state, have not scrupled to charge Governor Chittenden and his 


compatriots with treason against the United States, for entering | 


into a secret negotiation with their enemies, with the intention of 
joining the British in the war of the revolution—a charge with- 
out the least foundation in fact. And should the present genera- 


end: Haldimand did write to England for instructions.—[Ante, 289.] 
There were several promises which Ira Allen said he was authorized to 
make, but did not make, and Ethan’s promise to “ do all in his power,” 
&e., was in futwro. Had Haldimand offered the treaty as suggested, all 
the promises, made or authorized to be made, might have been tested, 
and then it would have appeared whether the Allens were or were not 
deceptive or untruthful. Whether, if the contingency of war with Con- 


gress or New York had occurred, every promise or suggestion in both ~ 
letters would have been literally fulfilled, or the Allens in that event 


intended to fulfill them, is a question to which the answer must be conjee- 


tural only. The Allens were not tested. Haldimand dared not offer the ~ 

treaty without authority from lord Shelburne, and the pacific policy of 

the new British cabinet superseded the necessity for further negotiation. — 
1This was a verbal agreement by Ira Allen, whose official authority 


was to treat only for an exchange of prisoners.—Ante, 107, 109-10, 118-19. 


‘ 
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tion suffer this stain to rest on the characters of our fathers, so 


distinguished among that band of patriots who achieved our inde- 
pendence, it would indicate a degeneracy which they have not yet 
reached. Facts, which have ever been known to the people of 
this state, will convince every unprejudiced mind that, not only 
were Governor Chittenden and the executive council of this-state 
actuated by the purest patriotism, but that their sagacity and wis- 
dom were remarkably conspicuous through the whole of the ne- 
gotiation, from the commencement to its close; a period of 
several years; and that it proved, as they intended and foresaw 
it would prove, as beneficial to the United States as to the people 
of this state. 

At the commencement of the revolutionary war, the people on 
the New Hampshire grants were more united in defence of the 
country, than the people in any one of the then United States. A 
less proportion of tories were found among them than were found 
in the other states. The causes of this are obvious to those who 
are intimately acquainted with our early history. Great numbers 
of the early settlers on the New Hampshire grants, were of the 
sect of new-lights or separates, who fled from persecution in the 
New England States, and found an asylum here, where they en- 
joyed their religious liberty. And history informs us that every 
people on earth who have by persecution been forced to eontend 
for their religious liberty, have ever been prepared to contend 
with equal perseverance for their civil rights. Accordingly, in 
the contest with Great Britain for our civil and political rights, 
this sect of Christians in the New Hampshire grants were firmly 
united in the cause of their country. It is believed there was not 
a single exception.’ . 


1The following is important, as indicating the opinion of one of the 
most distinguished men of New York of that day. Mr. Livingston was 
a delegate in the continental congress of 1777, and a member of the com- 
mittee for draughting the Declaration of American Independence. He 
was a delegate also from 1779 to 1781, and at the date of this letter was 
Secretary for Foreign Afiairs, in which capacity the letter was written to 


_ Dr. Franklin, who was then American Minister to France. The letter 


_was diplomatic, of course, aimed to defeat any advantage Great Britain 


might hope to gain by representing that Vermont was about to return to 
her allegiance ; but doubtless Mr. Livingston gave his own opinion of 
the case, derived from explanations made to the continental government. 
Robt. R. Livingston to Dr. Franklin. —[Extract.] 
PHILADELPHIA, 13 Feb’y, 1782. 
We have not a word of intelligence to communicate, unless it be some 


little disturbances in the country, which has been distinguished by the 
names of N. H. Grants and Vermont; and which it may be proper to 
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Add to this, that the people of this territory had. for a number 
of years been united and organized in opposition to the unjust 
claim of New York, and had thus far been successful. When 
therefore their rights were invaded from another quarter, they 
were perfectly prepared for resistance. They had no habit of 
quiet submission to the powers that be, to be broken up, but were 
already harnessed for the conflict. Still further, the government 
of Great Britain had decided that this territory was within the ju- 
risdiction of New York. Nothing therefore was to be expected 
from that government but a confirmation of the New York title, 
should the United States fail of establishing their independence. 
On the other hand they had reason to hope, that if the United 
States should achieve their independence, the claim of New York 
would be set aside, and Vermont would become an independent 
state.: Such a people, thus situated, could not but be united as 


they were in the cause of their country, and support it as they ~ 


did to the last with unabated ardor. Could such a people have 
been influenced to join their enemies ? a step forbidden alike by 
patriotism and by self-interest. 

Again, after the battle of Bennington, and the capture of Bur- 
goyne, scarce a doubt was entertained that the United States 
would achieve their independence. In what situation, then, was 


mention to you, since the facility with which the British deceive them- 
selves, and the address with which they deceive others, may render it a 
matter of moment in Europe, though in fact it is none in America. The 
bulk of the people of that country are “New England Presbyterian Whigs.” 
Some of those in the possession of the powers of government have more 
address than principle.. Finding themselves exposed to inroads from 
Canada, they have tampered with that government, and pretended to be 
willing to form a treaty of neutrality with them during the war, and to 
return to the obedience of Britain ona peace. This has had the _effeet 
they intended, and in some measure defeated an expedition, which the 
enemy made last year, and retained their main body in inaction at Ticon- 
deroga, while the parties they sent to the westward were beaten and dis- 
persed by our militia. The secret has been discovered, is denounced by 
the people, and such measures are now taken, that by the time the King 
of Great Britain and his Council (before whom the propositions NOW 
lie) have formed a plan in consequence of them, they will be made the 
means of drawing them into new difficulties.-—Franklin’s Writings, 
Vol. 1x, 162. Sparks’s Diplomatic Correspondence, Vol. 111, 300. 5 


‘Doubtless these expectations were entertained previous to the negoti- 
ation, but in the course of it the Vermont negotiators proposed to guard 


; : : ; : 
against the first contingency by having Vermont secretly recognized as @ 
separate Province, and against the possible hostility of the confederacy by _ 


securing Great Britain as any ally. But, in diplomatic parlance, the 


treaty, suggested July 11, 1782, was “ preliminary” or “ conditional,” the — 


j 
| 


condition being that Vermont reserved to herself the ultimate decision— 
as in the articles for the east and west unions. Both mark the same hand. 
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Vermont to be placed by this secret negotiation? Was she to be- 
come a British province, or was she to be an independent state 
under the protection of Great Britain? In other words, in case 
of a war between the United States and Great Britain, was this 
to be made the common fighting ground, and the inhabitants ex- 
posed to be plundered by both armies ? 

I had proceeded thus far, calculating to conclude the subject with 
some brief remarks—believing that, from what has been said, it 
would be admitted by all, that there is not the least foundation 


to the charge of criminality against the leading men in Vermont, 


in their secret negotiation with the British. But on reviewing the 
subject, I am satisfied that duty requires a further examination of 
it. Can we be satisfied? Can we be excused, if we suffer the 
character of our patriot fathers, who achieved the independence 
of the state, and who acted so distinguished a part in achieving 
our national independence, to go down to posterity, stained with 
the most unfounded charges of treason against their country, with- 
out showing, as it is in our power to do, that the overt acts of 
treason specified, were dictated by the purest patriotism, and as 
intended, afforded essential aid in the war of independence? 
This must not be, but their acts and intentions must be truly stated, 
that posterity may have a full knowledge of their character I 
feel this duty to be more imperative, because this charge, made in 
the most formal manner, with a detail of the evidence in support 
of it, is contained in that interesting work, ‘‘The Life of Joseph 
Brant,”'a work which will be read with interest by future genera- 
tions. ‘The author has collected and detailed all the evidence on 
which he founds his charge, and on which he pronounces sentence. 
Now to me this evidence appears not only insufficient to prove 
the charge, but wholly irrelevant. Yet I have good reason to dis- 
trust my own judgment in relation to the weight of this evidence, 
as I have a personal knowledge of the facts in the case. For 
although I was too young at the time of this secret negotiation to 


be an actor in public affairs, yet I lived with my brother, who was 


a principal actor in all public transactions at that day, and, as we 
have seen, was concerned in this negotiation ; and from him I had 
at the time a knowledge of it, from near the commencement to the 
close. But never did I hear from him, or any one of the leading 
men, an intimation that they thought of complying with the proposi- 


tions of the British. But, on the contrary, whenever they met, this 


secret negotiation was usually a subject of merriment and exulta- 
tion, that the British were so completely, and so long deceived, to 


- their own injury, and our advantage. As I have said, I must be 


a very incompetent judge of the weight of the evidence which Mr. 
Stone has adduced, to prove a charge which I knew to be unfoun- 
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ded. Surely then, the reader will think it quite reasonable, that 
I submit the evidence to his better judgment, with such remarks 
as to its relevancy and weight as shall occur to me.* 


{Here Mr. Chipman copied from Stone’s Life of Joseph Brant 
the matter already stated in preceding pages, 256-258, and quo- 
tations from Slade’s Vermont State Papers, 142-156; Ira Allen’s 
Political History of Vermont, in Vermont Historical Society Col- 
_lections, vol 1, 414-466 ; and the Life of Ethan Allen, by Jared 
‘Sparks, in American Biography, vol. 1, hereinafter cited. | 


We will take the author’s statement of the question which 
he has decided, and which we propose to examine. Were Goy- 
ernor Chittenden and the leading men of Vermont, in their secret 
negotiations with the British, playing a game of dissembling with 
an enemy who had attempted to tamper with the patriotic sons of 
the Green Mountains, or had those leading men a serious intention 
to listen to the proposals of the British? The author has decided 
this question against the leading men of Vermont, that they had a 
serious intention to listen to the proposals of the British. As this 
decision is a reversal of the decision made by Sparks and others, 
it must be taken that Mr. Stone has stated all the evidence on 
which he founded his opinion; and it seems that he considered 
most of it as new-discovered evidence, unknown to those who had 
formed a different opinion in the case. Such, I understand, is the 
evidence of Edgar and Abeel, on which great reliance seems to be 
placed. A statement of facts is made to establish their credibility, 
or rather to remove all suspicion that they might have been con- 
nected together, and fabricated their testimony. Now, had their 
evidence the least bearing on the point in question, I should not 


*This should not be taken as conclusive proof that the Vermont leaders 
abused the confidence of Haldimand. They were remarkably frank 
for diplomatists, and Haldimand really was not deceived, even by his 
hope for an ultimate decision favorable to Great Britain. The opinion 
of Haldimand’s commissioners was, that “ interest, not loyalty, induced 
the leading men to wish a union with Canada ;” that about one fifth of 
the people [then including the East and West Unions] were of the same 
views, near another fifth loyal, and the remaining three fifths and more 
were “mad rebels, under very little, if any, subjection to their leaders.” 
—[Ante, 150.] Haldimand at the same time thought: that the course of 
Vermont depended entirely upon the result of the war for American — 
Independence, to which, he said, they had “a heartfelt attachment.”— [An- 
te, 151.] Near the close of the negotiation, April 28, ’82, his opinion was _ 
that “coercion alone must decide the part Vermont will take.” —[ Ante, 265. ' 
Just boasts of Allen’s success have been too broadly interpreted. 
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hesitate to say that it is deserving of no credit whatever. Where, 
and how, were the thirty Hessian deserters from Burgoyne’s army 
caught by Major Fay, to be delivered up to the British authori- 
ties’ Great numbers of the German soldiers, principally young 
men, who took a fancy to this country, and determined not to re- 


turn to their father-land, deserted from Burgoyne’s army after the 
goy _ 


capture, and settled in all parts of New England. But how, and 
by whom, was Major Fay authorized to seize these peaceable citi- 
zens, for such they were, and deliver them up to the British au- 
thorities? And, surely, it was not by their own consent that they 
were delivered up for punishment. This part of the testimony of 
these witnesses, then, is a sheer fabrication, and diseredits their 
whole testimony. But, as before hinted, it is wholly unnecessary 
to impeach these witnesses, for the obvious reason that, if true, 
their testimony has no bearing on the point in question. It only 
proves what was known to all, and admitted by all, that the lead- 
ing men in Vermont entered into a secret negotiation with the 
British authorities in Canada, and nothing more; having no ten- 
dency to prove with what design they entered into that negotia- 
tion. 

The next evidence, is a more particular account of the nego- 
tiation communicated to the legislature of New York by Governor 
Clinton, if, indeed, it can be considered as evidence, it being only 


the declaration of Governor Clinton, that such was the purport 


of the intelligence which he had received, and such was the 
weight of the testimony, referring, of course, to the testimony of 
Edgar and Abeel, that he did not hesitate to assert that they 
proved a treasonable and dangerous intercourse and connection 
between the leaders of the revolt, in the north-eastern part of the 
state, and the common enemy. It is obvious that this adds noth- 
ing to the testimony of Edgar and Abeel, except the opinion of 
Governor Olinton. And this, without the slightest imputation 
upon the governor, we may say, is deserving of no weight. Ex- 
tremely jealous as he was of the people of Vermont, information 
of a secret negotiation between them and the common enemy, 
would, to his mind, be the clearest evidence of treason. Indeed, 
every one whose mind was unbiassed, being informed only of the 
existence of the secret negotiation, would have formed the same 
opinion. 

The author then states the fact, that the people of Vermont, al- 
though doubtless for the most part attached to the cause of their 
country, nevertheless looked upon New York as a more detested 
enemy than Great Britain; a statement not exacty in accordance 
with the final decision of the author. The next evidence is, that 
in the month of March, 1780, Ethan Allen received a letter from 
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Beverly Robinson, a British officer, of which letter it does not ap- 
pear that any notice was taken. But on the receipt of a second 
letter from Robinson in February, 1781, Allen transmitted both 
letters to congress, accompanied by a letter from himself, in which 
he asserted the right in Vermont to agree to a cessation of hostili- 
ties with Great Britain, provided its claims as a state were still to 
be rejected by congress. It does not appear, says the author, that 
the threat had any effect upon that body. And why? Because con- 
gress knew that traitors never truly disclose their designs to those 
whom they are betraying. The next evidence is a more detailed 
account of the negotiation at the Isle au Noix. The author says, 
that in the course of the consultation, Ira Allen freely declared, 
that such was the extreme hatred of Vermont to the state of New 
York, that rather than yield to it, they would see congress sub- 
jected to the British goverment, provided Vermont could be a dis- 
tinct colony under the crown, on safe and honorable terms. He 
added, that the people of Vermont were not disposed any longer 
to assist in establishing a government in America, which might 
subject them and their posterity to New York, whose government 
was the most detested in the known world. These, it is said, 
were encouraging representations in the ears of his majesty’s offi- 
cers. They were so, because Allen forgot to relate the conelud- 
ing part of the story —that nothing on earth could ever induce the 
people of Vermont to submit either to the government of New York 
or to the government of Great Britain. After a negotiation of sev- 
enteen days, an armistice was verbally agreed upon, by virtue of 


which, hostilities were to cease between the British forces and the” 
people of Vermont until after the next session of their legislature.” 
It is unnecessary to examine the evidence contained in the ex-— 


tract any farther in detail; but the reader is requested to exam- 
ine it, and if he can find any fact proved, or even stated, incon- 
sistent with the allegation that the leading men of Vermont were 
only playing a game of dissembling with the ememy, having no in- 
tention of listening to their proposals, let it be noted, and have its 
due weight. It is presumed, however, that he will find nothing 
of the kird, and that he will take this general view of the sub- 


ject. The British authorities in the province of Canada, knowing” : 


that for a number of years a bitter contention had existed between 


the people of Vermont and the government of New York, and — 
knowing, also, as they undoubtedly did know, that congress had — 


passed a resolution, declaring that the independent government, 
attempted to be established in Vermont, could derive no counte- 
nance or support from any act or resolution of congress ; and 
being deceived, as the British were, through the whole of the rev- 
olutionary war, in relation to the number of loyalists in the States, 
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and having no adequate knowledge of their rebellious subjects, 
they naturally compared them to a British mob; an ignorant, un- 
stable, changeable multitude, who might be easily induced to re- 
turn to their allegiance under the crown; and they had no doubt 
but that the people of Vermont might be induced to separate them- 
selves from the United States, and become a British colony. En- 
tertaining these views, the two letters were written by Robinson 
to Allen, proposing an armistice. Governor Chittenden, and other 
leading men in Vermont, being consulted, it was concluded that 
something might be made out of these letters by transmitting them 
to congress, at the same time asserting the right of Vermont 
to agree to a cessation of hostilities with Great Britain, calculat- 
ing that.congress might be induced to delay a decision in favor of 
New York, lest they might drive Vermont to form a connection 
with the British, especially as congress had been divided on all 
questions relating to Vermont. And who will say that their cal- 
culations wholly failed as to the effect of their proceedings upon 
congress’ Without adverting to these proceedings, who will un- 
dertake to account for the singular, vascillating policy of congress 
in relation to Vermont during the whole of the revolutionary war. 
The leading men in Vermont had a still stronger inducement to 
- agree with the British on an armistice. Our frontiers were ex- 
posed to the enemy, who then had in the province of Canada a 
disposable force of seven thousand men. But an armistice is 
agreed on by belligerents, with a view to ulterior arrangements. 
To induce the British, then, to agree upon an armistice, it was 
necessary on the part of Vermont to make such propositions to 
them as they should think would be advantageous to themselves, 
and such as might appear to be made with sincerity on the part 
of Vermont. And what propositions could be made more advan- 
tageous to the British, or more natural on the part of Vermont, 
than the proposition that Vermont should detach herself from 
the United States and become a British province. Accordingly 
this proposition was made and an armistice agreed on.t How 
natural, then, was the declaration of Ira Allen, during his nego- 
‘tiation with the British at the Isle au Noix. The author says, 
‘that Allen freely declared, &c.; the word freely is evidently used 
to give to the transaction a darker shade; but he might have given 
the transaction a much darker shade, in his own view, had he said 
that Allen declared in the most positive manner, and it would also 
have been more correet. For Allen’s object was to impress on the 
minds of the British negotiators the strongest conviction that the 


*The proposition was made by the British, first to Ethan Allen and 
next to Vermont’s commissioners on the cartel.— Ante 59, 70, 87 ; post 387. 
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leadinj: men in Vermont had fully determined to detach themselves 
from the United States, and join the British in the war of the rev- 
olution. And Allen was not a man to fail for want of a sufficient 
degree of assurance. These observations apply to all the declar- 
tions and transactions related in the extract; and, on the ground — 
that i was all a game of dissembling to deceive the British, never 
was * more natural, artful and politic course pursued. But they 
met with the er eatest difficulty in furnishing a satisfactory excuse 
to the British for their delay in bringing the business to a final 
conclusion. And this was indispensable; for the moment they 
were brought to this point, there must have been an end of the 
armistice. And the only excuse for delay which presented itself 
was, that the people of Vermont were not prepared; that time 
was required to bring them over to their views. A great length | 
of time must have been required for this, for nothing can be more 
clear, than that the leading men in Vermont never made a single 
offort, even to abate the ardor of the people in the cause of their 
country. Nothing of the kind was suspected at the time ; no writer 
since, has noticed the subject at all, nor has Mr. Stone himself 
even stated anything of the kind. On the contrary, it appears 
from his note at the close of the extract, that he considered that 
the body of the people of. Vermont remained uncorrupted and 
steadfast in the cause of their country to the last. We have seen 
how sensitive the people were on the subject of a negotiation with 
the governor of Canada, and this as late as October, 1781. Cer- 
tain it is, then, that if any efforts had been made to abate their 
ardor in the cause of their country, they had been signally unsuc- © 
cessful. But all who knew Governor Chittenden, knew that he 
never could have made an effort of the kind. True, he had a 
commanding influence with the people, but he had acquired that 
influence by his zeal in the cause of his country, and his unremit- 
ted exertions to establish the independence of the United States. 
And all have admitted that he was a man of great sagacity, and — 
distinguished for his profound knowledge of human nature. And — 
surely he had some knowledge of his own Green Mountain Boys. 
He knew well of what stuff they were made. Could he then ever” 
have thought of making tories out of such materials? No. He 
never thought of making an effort of the kind. And it is believed, — 
that in the year 1781, there was scarcely a tory within the limits 
of Vermont. What tories there were in this territory at the com- 
mencement of the war of independence, separated themselves from 
the whigs in the year 1777, and joined the enemy, when they were 
in possession of a part of this state. I have dwelt longer on this 
part of the subject, because the reader will perceive that if I am 
correct in this, the leading men of Vermont never made any effort ; 
e 
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to induce the people to abandon the cause of their country and 
join the British — the question which we*have been discussing is 
conclusively and finally settled. For these leading men well knew 
that if, by their secret negotiations, they made Vermont a British 
province, without the concurrence of the people, they would nego- 
tiate themselves into perpetual exile —if fortunate enough to es- 


cape a more summary punishment. 


Before coming to a conclusion, I cannot but state one fact which 
strikisgly marks the character of our fathers. 

It appears very clearly, that through the whole of their negotia- 
tion with the British, they made not a single profession of loyalty 
to the British crown, or of attachment to the British government, 
or uttered an expression of dislike to our free institutions. Such 
was the strength of their moral principles, and so fixed their habit 
of adherivg to the truth, that they could not at once learn how to 


utter a palpable falsehood. Ona full and impartial view of the 


whole subject, it appears that the reader will arrive at the follow- 
ing conclusions: That the British authorities in Canada proposed 
to the leading men in Vermont a cessation of hostilities between 
the British forces and the people of Vermont, with a view to a ne- 
gotiation by which Vermont should be detached from the United 


States, and become a British province. The leading men in Ver- 


mont being thus invited by the British to desert their country and 
join their enemies, felt themselves at liberty to accept of the pro- 
posals of the British for an armistice, and by means of deception 


to continue it so long as they should find it advantageous; that 


they played the game so adroitly, and deceived the British so com- 


pletely, that they were enabled to continue the armistice by which 


our frontiers were secured agaiust the assaults of the enemy, until 
the close of the war, to the great advantage of the United States 
as well as this state. Thus, the British, undertaking to tamper 


with the patriotic sons of the Green Mountains, found their match, 


and were so completely duped and deceived, that their enemies 
alone were benefited by the armistice. The actors on the part of 


‘Vermont will ever be admired and applauded for their wisdom 
and patriotism. And the character of Thomas Chittenden, Na- 
thaniel Chipman and their compatriots, will pass down through 
succeeding ages, to the last generations of men, as fair and untar- 


nished as they were during their lives, and, as I trust, they ap- 
peared when called to give an account to that Being who had 


been graviously pleased to crown with complete success all their 


noble and patriotic exertions in the cause of their country — the 
cause of liberty and the rights of man.? 


* Life of [Nathaniel] Chipman, 37-61. 
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Of all who have declared opinions on this subject, JARED SPARKS 
was best able to make an accurate judgment. He procured The 
Haldimand Papers, which are given in this volume; he edited the 
Revolutionary Correspondence of Washington, and thus had accuss: 
to all papers then existing, touching the suspected treachery of 
Ethan Allen, the Haldimand negotiation, and whatever else con- 
cerning Vermont was deemed of sufficient interest or importance 
to receive the attention of Washington. Mr. Sparks was himself 
interested in the matter; he had more than one occasicn to advert 
to it in editing the Washington correspondence ; and finally, in his 


Life of Ethan Allen, he sammed up the results of his investiga-— 


tion. Aside from the unpublished legislative journals of Vermont, 


which are now first given to the public so far as they touch ~ 


this question, Mr. Sparks had all the knowledge best fitting him 
to form a just opinion, and his unblemished character is an ample 


guaranty that he would publish nothing that was not in his judg- — 


ment just and true. The following is his summary of the leading 
facts, with his opinion of the negotiation and the Vermont nego- 
tiators :? 

It was at this period, [1780,] that the British generals in Amer- 
ica began to meditate the scheme of bringing Vermont into a 
union with Canada, by taking advantage of the disputes, which 


had continued so long and waxed so warm, that it was supposed ~ 
Vermont had become alienated from Congress and the opposing 
States, and would be ready to accept tempting overtures from the — 


British. This idea received encouragement from the circumstance, ~ 


that Congress afforded but a slender defence to the frontiers of 
Vermont, although the governor of Canada was in a condition to 
make a descent with a force sufficient to bear down any opposi- 


ae 


tion, that could be interposed by the whole strength of the State. 
The first step was to bring over some of the leaders; and as ~ 


Ethan Allen was the most conspicuous of these, and also the mili 


tary chieftain, the attempt was made upon him. That his views ~ 
might be ascertained on this subject, the following letter was ~ 


written to him by Beverly Robinson, colonel of a regiment of loyal 
Americans, or, in other words, refugees adhering { to the British — 
cause and embodied in the British army. [For letter see ante, 59.] 


This letter, artful and plausible as it was, made no impression : 
upon the patriotism of Kthan Allen. Although written in Febru- ~ 


'Spark’s American Biography, Vol. 1, 229-356. * Same, 338-349. 
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ary’ it was not received till July. He immediately sent back the 
messenger, and in confidence communicated the letter to the gov- 
ernor and a few other friends, who all agreed with him, that .it 
was best to pass it over in silence. That they might not be out- 
done, however, in the allowable stratagems of war, they bethought 
themselves to turn to a profitable purpose this advance on the part 
of the enemy. The British were expected soon to appear on Lake 
Champlain in great force, and it was a thing of essential impor- 
tance in the present difficult position of Vermont, to ward off the 
impending danger. Several prisoners from this State were now 
in Canada, and it was advised that the governor should write to 
the commander in Canada, proposing a cartel for an exchange. 
A letter was accordingly dispatched with a flag. The object was 
to produce delay, and by a finesse to lead the enemy to pursue 
their ideas of drawing Vermont over to their interest. While 
this should be fostered, it was not probable they would attack the 
people, whom they wished to conciliate. 

No answer was returned, till the enemy’s fleet was seen coming 
up the Lake in a formidable attitude, spreading an alarm far and 
wide, and apparently threatening an immediate invasion. Many 
persons took their arms and marched to the frontier. But no hos- 
tile acts were eommitted. The commander on board the fleet 
sent a flag to General Allen, with a letter to the governor of Ver- 
mont, assenting on the part of General Haldimand, commander-in- 
chief of the British army in Canada, to the proposal for an exchange 
of prisoners, and offering a truce with Vermont till the cartel 
should be arranged. 

This preliminary negotiation of a truce was conducted by Gen- 
eral Allen. In defining the extent of territory, which- the truce 
should cover, he included all the settlements as far west as the 
Hudson River. To this extension the British officer objected, as 
not being within the bounds of Vermont. Such an arrangement 
would moreover prevent the expedition up the Lake from acquir- 
ing honor, or attaining any ostensible object ; whereas, if not ham- 
pered with the truce, it might act with some effect on the frontiers 
of New York. This was a strong motive for insisting, that the 
truce should be confined strictly within the limits of Vermont, but 
as General Allen was unyielding, the officer gave way, and it was 
definitively settled as reaching to Hudson’s River. This was a 
dictate of sound policy, as appeared in the subsequent history of 
Vermont. It had a conciliatory. effect upon the inhabitants of 
that part of New York included in the truce. Their antipathy 
was disarmed, and at one time they even courted a union with 
Vermont. 


1 March, 30, 1780. 
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As this was a secret arrangement, and not then made known 
publicly, the people were surprised to see the fleet retreating 
down the Lake, and the military disbanded and going home. 
Commissioners were appointed by the governor of Vermont to 
meet others from Canada, and settle the terms of a cartel. The 
season was so far advanced, however, that they were obstructed in 
their voyage across the Lake by the ice, and obliged to return. 
Nothing was done during the winter. The advantage thus far 
gained by Vermont was, that a campaign of the enemy on her 
borders had been rendered ineffectual. As a compensation, the 
British supposed they had made good progress in detaching from 
Congress the affections of a discontented province, and winning 
them over to the King. 

As these transactions were well known to the enemy in New ~ 
York, Colonel Robinson was concerned not to have received an 
answer to his letter. Thinking it might have miscarried, although 
he had sent a duplicate and triplicate, or assuming such supposi-’ 
tion as a pretence for writing again, he dispatched a second letter 
to Ethan Allen, dated February 2d, 1781. In this was enclosed 
a fourth copy of the first, and it contained the following para- 
graph. [See ante, 92.] 

Shortly after receiving this second epistle, General Allen sent 
them both to the Continental Congress, accompanied by one of 
his own, in which he expressed in very emphatic language his sen- 
timents in regard to the interests of Vermont, and the unjustifia- 
ble attempts of the adjoining States to abridge her rights and 
even destroy her existence. Having explained the mode in which 
the letters came into his hands, and mentioned his having shown 
the first to Governor Chittenden and other gentlemen, he proceeds 
as follows. [See ante, 105.] a 

The concluding words of this paragraph may be considered as 
characteristic of the writer; but the sentiments expressed in the 
letter, respecting the allegiance due from Vermont to the United 
States, were unquestionably entertained by all the principal men 
of that State. Independence was their first and determined pur- 
pose; and, while they were neglected by Congress, and, like — 
another Poland, threatened with a triple partition between the ad- 
joining States, they felt at liberty to pursue any course, that 
would secure their safety, and conduct them towards their ul- 
timate object. It was on this principle, that they encouraged ad-— 
vances to be made by the British, and not that they ever had the ~ 
‘ remotest intention of deserting the cause of their country, or sub- 
mitting in any manner to the jurisdiction of the English — 
government. 

While the war continued, however, these negotiations with the — 
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enemy were carried on with much address, and so successfully as 
to prevent any further hostilities from Canada. <A correspon- 
dence was kept up, which was known only to a few persons, 
and was chiefly managed by Hthan Allen and his brother Ira 
Allen. Messengers came to them secretly with letters, and waited 
in concealment till consultations were held, and answers pre- 
pared, with which they returned to Canada. This was a slow 
process, but it served to amuse the enemy, and keep their 
hopes alive. While this could be done, Vermont. was safe from 
attack, and had only to apprehend the artifices of those, who 
were striving by the weapons of the civil power to annihilate her 
freedom. 

The English ministry had at one time sanguine expectations from 
the prospect of affairs in this quarter. I have seen two letters 
from Lord George Germaine to Sir Henry Clinton, one written in 
February and the other in June, 1781,' wherein the minister con- 
gratulates the commander-in-chief on the happy return of the peo- 
ple of Vermont to their allegiance, and represents it as an 
important event. He adds, that, should Washington and the 
French meditate an irruption into Canada, they would find in Ver- 
mont an insurmountable barrier to their attempts; and also that 
General Haldimand would undoubtedly send a body of troops to 
act in conjunction with the people, secure the avenues through the. 
country, and, when the season should admit, take possession of 
the upper parts of the Hudson and Connecticut Rivers, and cut 
off the communication between Albany and the Mohawk country. 
Again he observes, that, should the people of Vermont be men- 
aced by a detachment from Washington’s army, General Haldimand 
would have forces ready to throw in among them, by which they 
would be relieved from any fears of the resentment of Congress, 
and see it to be their wisest and safest course to return to their 
loyalty. Such were the vagaries of Lord George Germain in his 
office at Whitehall, even within a few months of the capitulation 
at Yorktown. And in truth they present a very just specimen of 
the strange reveries, surprising ignorance, or wilful blindness of 
that minister, in regard to American affairs, during the whole 
war.? 


' Ante, 93, 140, 147. 

*On the subject of the negotiation, see Vermont State Papers, 141-156; 
Thompson's Vermont, Part 11, 61-67; B. H. Hall’s Eastern Vermont, 
412-414, 503; Hiland Hall’s Early History, 350, 359-378, 398-402; Ver- 
mont Historical Society Collections, Vol. 1, 414-469. 


COMPLETENESS OF THE HALDIMAND PAPERS ON THE 
NEGOTIATION .* 


With a view of ascertaining whether the Ms. Haldimand Papers, 
printed in this volume, are probably complete, the following table 
of the documents pertaining to the negotiation, as numbered in the 
ms. volumes, has been prepared. As several of the papers are 
not numbered, the editor has conjectured the order in which they 
should stand, and indicated his conjectures by the figures in brack- 
ets in the column of numbers. There are fourteen conjectural 
numbers out of thirty-four numbers in all, and of these not more 
than two admit of a reasonable doubt. The correctness of the 
conjectures is of no consequence ; but the order of dates and num- 
bers, so far as numbers were affixed to the original papers, when 
applied to the documents not numbered, (with the exception of 


those that were not sent to Haldimand till Sept., 1781,) leaves lit- 


tle occasion to doubt either the proper order of the documents or 
the completeness of the collection. 


Dates and Numbers of the Correspondence. Page. 
Interviews between Ira Allen and Gen. Haldimand’s 
Commissioners, May 8-25, 1781, filed as.......... No. 1 109 
Instructions from Gide Haldimand to his Commission- 
€rs, Dec. 20; L780. cs Siem aa leer stem siete No. 2 87 
Queries and Answers, [not dated]..............+...+. No. 3 89 
Goy. Chittenden to Gov. Clinton, Noy. 22, 1780....... [No. 4] 82 
we ee to Gov. Trumbull, Dec. 12, 1780..... No. 15 84 
vi ae to Gov. Hancock, “ Mt) es 86 
Ethan Allen to the President of Congress, March 9, 
CVA ear eS RSA Rage ee reo Ay yok is: NOG 104 
Tra Allen to the President of Congress, March 10, 1781, 
and extract of a letter from a New York member 
Of CONGTESE Wan 2 dss curs ves see RR ee eas eee oe oe NOs 106 
Ira Allen’s “Information of Vermont,” May 11,1781, No. 9° 121 
ae Mathews to Haldimand’s Comm’rs, May 15, 1781, No. 10 124 


The ialdonidnl Papers in England number some three hundred 
volumes.—Ante, 3. 
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Dates and Numbers of the Correspondence. 


Gen. Haldimand to Maj. Lernoult, May 17, 1781...... No. 
Capt. Mathews to Capt. Sherwood, May 21, 1781...... [No. 

‘ o May 21,1781...... No. 
Ira Allen to Maj. Lernoult, May 21, 1781............. [No. 


Reports of British Agent and A. and B. June, 1781... No. 


Col. Ira Allen, by Capt. Sherwood, to Maj. Lernoult, 


two letters, May 22, 1781.........-+-+2-seee eee [No. 
Commission to Vermont Delegates to Congress, July 

“VD NIST EG Bioees iiney seieannien ce DRG oi ici ivoie [No. 
Tra Allen to Gen. Haldimand, July 10, 1781.......... No. 
Joseph Fay “ oe AU sO SE. week No. 
Gen. Haldimand to his Comm’rs, Aug. 16, E781....... No. 
Extracts of letters from Comm’rs, Aug. 2-18, 1781.... No. 
Prest. Weare to Delegates of New Hampshire in Con- 

gress, June 20, 1781!..--. 1... eee eee eee ees [No. 
Memorial of New York Delegates’..........--+++-- No. 
Resolutions of Congress, Aug. 14, 1781*.....-.-----5. [No. 
Vermont Agents to Prest. of Congress, Aug. 14, 1781,’ [No. 
Proceedings of Congress, Aug. 17, 1781*.....--.-.+++ [No. 
Agents of Vermont to Committee of Congress, Aug, 

Be Ee ae cle ots ae nage oe ole gee sae tes No. 
Queries of the Committee, and Answers thereto, Aug. 

STO Reet cinta casos te hue eo neeiniys eo os No. 
Proceedings of Congress, Aug. 20, 1781*........+.++- [No. 
Proposals of Vermont Comm’rs Sept. 20, 1781......-- [No. 
Questions to Vermont Comm’rs and their answers, 

Sentr20, 1781. 5-6. ee eee ete ee ee [No. 
Form of Proclamation .............+.6+es eee eee eeee [No. 
Haldimand’s Comm’rs to Capt. Mathews, Sept. 30,1781, No. 
Information from Vermont, &c., Oct. 16-19, 1781...... No. 


393 

Page 

iat 125 
12] 126 
13 127 
14] 128 
115s 135-7 
16] 128-9 
ile ihehn? aie 9h 
18 142 
19 158 
20 161 
21 148 
22] 187 
23 153 
24] «156 
25] 161 
26] 164 
27 164 
28 165 
29] «167 
20} eid 
31 je eee al 
Eva 1 dks 
33 178 
186,188 

344 15091 


It will be observed in this volume that the letters and documents 
strictly belonging to the correspondence between the Vermont ne- 
gotiators and Gen. Haldimand and his subordinates, are numbered 
in a distinct class ; as are the dispatches from the British Cabinet 
to Haldimand; the dispatches of Sir Henry Clinton to Haldimand ; 
the dispatches of Carleton to Haldimand; and the dispatches of 
Haldimand to Sir Henry Clinton, Carleton, and the Home Gov- 
ernment. The numbering of the papers of the Vermont negotia- 
tion ends with No. 34 above, when practically the negotiation was 


1 All sent to Haldimand by Ira Allen in September, 1781. 
50 
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closed, in October, 1781. April 22, 1782, the British Commission-. 
ers invited Vermont to resume the correspondence — (ante, 263 ;) 
but they did not respond, and on the 28th of April, 1782, Hal- 
dimand determined that force must be used to accomplish a result 
impossible by diplomacy.— (Ante, 265.) 

The letters pertaining to the negotiation which are not numbered 
in this class (exclusive of Haldimand’s letters to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton and Gen. Carleton,) are the following: 


Page 
Col. St. Leger: to Gen. Haldimand, Nov.'2, 1781. ......)) Soe 194 
British Commissioners to Gen. Haldimand, Nov. 2,1781.......... 194 
Lord Geo. Germaine to Gen. Haldimand, Jan. 2, 1782............. 230 
British Commissioners to Ira Allen, Feb. 28, 1782'....... oe eee 250 


British Commissioners to Vermont Commissioners, April 22, 1782, 263 
British Commissioners to Vermont Commissioners, April 30, 1782,1 267 


C. [Ethan Allen] to Gen. Haldimand, June 16, 1782.............. 275 
G. [Ira Allen] to Gen. Haldimand, July 11, 1782....:>.-- eee 283 
Gen. Haldimand to Goy. Chittenden, [cessation of hostilities] 
AUS. 8, T7201 ke PW ALi oe i ee 290 
Last letter of Gen. Haldimand to Vermont, March 25, 17831...... 335 


‘Not in the Haldimand Papers. 
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ps VERMONT 


AS A 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


By the definitive treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States, Sept. 3, 1783, Vermont was included within the bounda- 
ries separating the independent American from British territory, 
and thus the independence of Vermont was acknowledged first by 
the mother country. The State had been de facto independent 
from its organization ; and therefore the following record, with 
the other papers contained in this and the first volume of the 
Historical Society Collections, covers the existence of VERMONT AS 
AN INDEPENDENT AND SOVEREIGN State. For copies of the most 
important documents, and references to others used, the editor is 
indebted to Hiranp Haz, the Chairman of the Printing and 
Publishing Committee. These documents were gathered by Mr. 
Hau in the preparation of the Harly History of Vermont, and 
were used in that volume so far as within its scope. Some of these 
are here given in full, and extracts or statements from contem- 
poraneous and official records have been added, whenever deemed 
necessary to complete the topics of history contained in this 
and the first volume of the Society’s Collections. 
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VERMONT FROM 1788 TO 1791. 


October Session of the General Assembly, 1783. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the clemency authorized and offered 
1783. by the General Assembly by the act of 25th Feb., 1783," 
the pardon and release of Timothy Church by a special 
act,? and of Timothy Phelps on the 24th of June,3 the adher- 
ents to New York in Windham County were not disposed to sub- 
mit to Vermont. Encouraged by the resolutions of Congress of 
Dec. 5, 1782, to expect aid from that quarter, and by the advice 
of Gov. Clinton, June 24, to the lately pardoned Church, to call 
out his regiment and resist the execution of the Vermont laws,‘ 
they boldly avowed their purpose to resist, and the fears and pas- 
sions of the two parties in the county were so roused, that peace 
and social order were at an end, and the usual avocations of the 
people neglected.’ One of the first duties of the government at 
the October session of the General Assembly was to meet this 
exigency. Oct. 11, it was resolved that “effectual measures be 
taken to quiet the present disorders in the southern part of 
Windham County ;”® and on the 22d a scheme was devised : 
In Granp Commirren: The Grand Committee, consisting of 


His Excellency the Governor, the Honl. the Council, and General 
Assembly, reported — that to enable the civil authority to exer- 


‘Ante, 331. * Slade’s State Papers, 470. * Council Journal, 44. 
*“T would advise in case of an attempt by the usurped government of 
_ Vermont to compel obedience and submission from any persons claim- 
ing to be subjects of this State, to call out your regiment under the 
militia law, and, by opposing force to force, endeavor to quell the insur- 
rection.” — Eastern Vermont, 499. 

‘Eastern Vermont, 498-501. Early History, 428. 

*Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 490.— In Guilford the authority of Ver- 
mont was then successfully defied. : 
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cise their offices in the southern part of Windham county, and to 
suppress an insurrection in said county, a militia force be forth- 
with raised, to assist the said civil authority, for the term of six 
months unless sooner discharged. That it consist of one hundred 
men, well officered and equipped for war. That Col. Benjamin 
Wait be appointed to command said men. That their pay be as 
follows per month : 


Col. Wait, £20—0—0 Sergeant, £3—10—O 
Major, £13—0—0 Corporal and 

Captain, £10—0—O drum and fife, £3— 5—0 
Lieutenant, £ 7—0—O0 Soldier, £3— 0—O 


That the pay of the commissioned officers commence from the 
. time of their receiving orders, and the non-commissioned officers 
and privates from the time of their enlistment. That Genl. 
Fletcher be requested to order his brigade to hold themselves in 
readiness to assist in the said service. That General Fletcher, 
with the advice of the officers commanding said troops, augment 
or dismiss said troops as circumstances may require. That the 
troops furnish themselves with arms. That the Commissary-Gen- 
eral be directed to furnish the troops with ammunition, provisions, 
and necessary allowance of spirituous liquors. That one company 
of said troops be from Col. Wait’s regiment, and the other com- 
pany from Col. Bradley’s regiment, and that the officer command- 
ing said troops appoint the other officers. Which report being 
read, was accepted, and 

Ordered, that a bill be brought in thereon. 

The said Grand Committee further reported — that in addition 
to the measures above reported, the Captain-General give instrue- 
tions to Col. Wait, and the officers commanding the troops ordered 
to be raised, purporting that it is not the intention of Government 
to be severe with those who have heretofore opposed, provided 
they submit. That the officer commanding be instructed to give 
special orders to the troops under his command not to meddle 
with the persons or property of any who quietly submit to this 
Government. That all those who do voluntarily submit and take 
the oath of allegiance to this State before they are arrested by any 
officer, shall not be prosecuted on the part of the freemen of the 
State till the rising of the next session of the Legislature ; and 
that they engage then to pass an Act of Pardon in favor of so 
many as will submit as aforesaid and petition for that purpose. 
That the sense of the Committee of both Houses be taken whether 
it will not be advisable for the Governor and Council to remit any 
fines heretofore laid on those who have opposed the Government 
in the County of Windham, provided they submit to Government 
and petition for the same. That those people be further informed 


; 
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that with respect to any losses they may have sustained by confis- 
eation or otherwise in their opposition to this Government, their 
only way of relief is-to submit to Government and petition the 
Legislature for a compensation. Which report being read, was 
accepted.* 

An act was passed in accordance with the foregoing report.? 


In Grand CommitrEe£: Oct. 23. Resolved, That His Excel- 
lency the Governor be and is hereby requested, as soon as may be, 
to issue his Proclamation, offering a free and ample pardon for all 
offenses committed against this State by any or either of those 
persons in the Southern part of Windham County who have here- 
tofore opposed the Government, and shall take an oath of allegi- 
ance before any justice of the peace within thirty days after the 


promulgation of said Proclamation.3 


While the General Assembly was in session at Westminster, 
Charles Phelps of Windham county, who had subjected himself to 
severe penalties of the law and was a chief offender, appeared at 
Walpole, N. H., opposite Westminster, and sent a request for a 


_ passport to visit the General Assembly. On the 21st of October a 
resolution was passed requesting the Governor to grant a passport, 


“under such restrictions as his excellency shall think proper ;” 
and on the same day the Governor complied, declaring that “ lib- 
erty is hereby granted to Charles Phelps, Esq., to pass unmolested 
from Walpole to said Assembly now sitting at Westminster, there 
to remain during my [his] pleasure, then to return from thence to 


said Walpole; and all persons in this State are to take notice 


hereof and govern themselves accordingly.” + Thus the concilia- 


tory disposition of the Vermont authorities was tested previous to 
any movement of the force against the insurgents in Guilford. A 


considerable number of the adherents to New York, particularly 


tn Halifax, availed themselves of the offer in the Governor’s Proe- 
_lamation, but for the most part the adherents to New York, includ- 
“ing Timothy Church and Charles Phelps, were emboldened by the 


policy adopted by the General Assembly, and the civil and mili- 
tary powers were therefore vigorously and successfully. used, re- 


' tAssembly Journal, 1778-1784, 512-514. 
*Slade’s Vermont State Papers, 476. 
“Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 517. 

~ *Council Journal, 1781 to 1784, 52. 
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sulting in the arrest of several of the leaders of the New York 
party.’ 
Proposed Haclusion of Inimical Persons. 

In Councit: Oct. 21. A bill from the General Assembly was 
received and read purporting a request to join a committee of 
Council for the purpose of framing a bill to be enacted into a law 
to prevent the return of Inimical Persons into this state: Where- 
upon, 

ied, that as the Provisional Treaty of Peace stipulates that 
Congress recommend to the several States to pass acts permitting 
those who have gone from among them to return for a limited 
time; that Congress for reasons best known to themselves have 
neglected passing such recommendations; that none of the United 
States have to our knowledge, since Peace took place, passed any 
public act respecting the return of inimical persons; that by the 
latest accounts from Europe, the completion of the Definitive 
Treaty was procrastinated ; that for this state, considering her sit- 
uation, under the disadvantage she is to have ‘foreign intelligence, 
to lead the United States in these matters appears premature: 
this Council therefore are unanimously of opinion, that no act be 
passed at this session respecting Inimical Persons. ” 

In ASSEMBLY: Oct. 22. The objections of the Council to join- 
ing a committee from this House for the purpose of forming an act 
to prevent the return of Inimical Persons into this State being read: 
Whereupon, 


Resolved, that His Excellency the Governor be and hereby is 
requested to omit giving any persons within the enemy’s lines, who 


have been deemed enemies to this and the United States, a permit — 
to return and be in any part of this state until the further order of — 


this House thereon.3 


Hlection of Delegates, and Agents, to Congress. 

In AssemBLY: Oct. 17.  Proceeded by ballot to choose Dele- 
gates to represent this State in the Congress of the United States, 
when the Honl. Moses Robinson, Esqr., the Honl. Isaac Tichenor, 
Hsqr., the Hon. Ira Allen, Esqr. i, and Stephen R. Bradley, Hsq., 
were duly chosen-according to the constitution.‘ 


1 Harly History, 428-429. Eastern Vermont, 492-506. 
2 Council Journal, 1781 to 1784, 51. escee Journal, 1778-1784, 516. 


*Assembly Journal, 503. Sec. 10, ch. 1, of the Gonstituaae provided ( 
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that ‘‘ Delegates to represent this State 7 Congress shall be chosen, by 
ballot, by the future General Assembly, at their first meeting, and annu- 
ally, forever afterward, as long as such representation shall be necessary. 
— Slade’s Vt. State Hedy 248, 
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In Joint AssemBLy: Oct. 20. Proceeded with the Governor 
and Council to elect Agents to attend the Congress of the United 
States when the same shall be necessary, when the Hon. Moses 
Robinson, Isaac Tichenor, and Paul Spooner, Esqrs., were chosen." 


In AssemBLy: Oct. 24. Resolved, That His Excellency the 
Governor and the Honl. the Council be empowered and requested 
to give Instructions, on behalf of the freemen of this State, to the 
Agents appointed to negotiate and transact the business of this 
State at the Congress of the United States, if their attendance 
should be necessary before the next session of this Assembly.’ 

The distinction between these offices was, that the Agents were 
to negotiate for the admission of the State into the Unicn, and the 
Delegates were to represent the State in Congress when admitted. 

The notable acts of the October session, in addition to the act 
for a military force to assist the civil power, were: 

An act to enable Towns and Parishes to erect proper Houses 
for Public Worship, and support Ministers of the Gospel, [by a 
tax on the polls and rateable estate of persons living, or estates 
lying, within the limits of such town or parish ; persons proving 
a different persuasion, or supporting the gospel by voluntary 

-associations, excepted. | . 

An act declaring a time, [May 1, 1784,] when to begin the 
settlement of new lands, that has been prevented by the late war 
between Great Britain and America.3 

And the following, which is given in full: 

An act to prevent the inhabitants of New-York being allowed 
greater privileges within this State, than the inhabitants of this 
State are allowed within the State of New-York. 

Whereas, by an act of the Legislature of the State of New-York, 
no person or persons belonging to this State, are permitted to com- 
mence any suit or action at law, within the jurisdiction of New- 
York, for the obtaining of their just rights, unless they acknowl- 
edge the jurisdiction of said State, so far as to take an oath of al- 
legiauce to the same : 

Therefore, 

Be it enacted, &c., that no person or persons, being an inhabi- 
tané or inhabitants of, or residing within the jurisdiction of the State 
of New-York, shall, within the time of his, her or their residence 
as aforesaid, commence any suit or suits at law, within the jurisdic- 
tion of this State, against any inhabitant or resident thereof, for any 
civil matter or contract, until the Legislature of said State of New- 


1Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 507. * Same, 519. 
® Slade’s State Papers, 472, 475, 476. 
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York shall allow the inhabitants of this State full liberty to com- 
mence the like suits within their jurisdiction, and without any such 
lets or hindrances.’ 


Adjourned Session of the General Assembly, February, 1784. 


An adjourned session of the General Assembly met at 

1784. Bennington on Feby. 19, and continued until the 9th of 

March, at which several acts implying the sovereignty 
and independence of the State were passed, and action had im- 
porting the re-establishment of the authority of the State over - 
Windham County. Among the acts were the following: 

An act against high Treason and misprision of Treason. [Levy- — 
ing war against the state or government thereof, knowingly as- 
sisting or comforting its enemies, or plotting to betray the state 
into the hands of an enemy, or sending intelligence for that pur- 
pose, or conspiring or attempting any invasion or insurrection, 
constituted treason, the penalties of which were death and forfei- 
ture of estate. Hndeavoring to join the enemy, or induce others 
to join, or concealing knowledge of any conspiracy for invasion, 
insurrection, or rebellion, &c., was punishable by fine according 
to the aggravation of the offense, and imprisonment not exceeding 
ten years. | ‘ 

An act in addition to and alteration of “an act regulating civil 
actions.” [Persons living out of the state must bring suits in the 
county where the defendant resided, and persons within the state — 
must bring justice suits in the town where the defendant resided, 
or, in case of necessity, in an adjoining town. } 

An act directing - the form of passing Laws. [One peculiarity — 
even for that time, when the House had supreme legislative power, 
was, that in case of disagreement between the Council and House 
on amendments, both Houses were to meet “in grand committee, 
in order that the wisdom of both Houses may be properly ob- 
tained.’”’ Hence what was before, was then in other cases, and 
has since been styled the ‘‘ Joint Assembly,” became the “ Grand 
Committee’ on these special occasions. ] 

An act allowing the scales of depreciation in other States for 
the settlement of debts contracted in those States. [For the pro-— 
motion of justice, and benefit of business intercourse in the other 
States. | . 


An act to suspend the trial of the Titles of Lands for the time 
therein limited. [Until the rising of the next Assembly. ]? . 


 Slade’s State Papers, 475. * Same, 488, 485, 487, 488. 
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An act for establishing Post Offices in this State. [Post offices 
were established at Bennington, Rutland, Brattleborough, Wind- 
sor, and Newbury, under the same regulations as then provided 
by the United States. The post-rider from Bennington to Brat- 
tleborough was allowed three pence per mile travel, and the other 
riders two pence, with the advantage of fees for carrying letters 
and packages, and the exclusive right of carriage. The rates of 
postage were the same as the U.S. rates, and the Governor had 
the privilege of franking. By special resolution, the privilege of 
franking was given to Stephen R. Bradley, Nathaniel Chipman, 
and Micah Townshend, commissioners for revising the laws, upon 
letters on the business of their appointment. The Postmaster 
General was Anthony Haswell of Bennington. ] 

An act to enable the Governor and Council to pardon certain 
persons therein described. [‘‘ Any of the inhabitants of Wind- 
hain county, who have heretofore professed themselves subjects of 
the State of New York.’’*] 


The insurrection in Windham county had been so far sup- 
pressed, that a guard of twenty-seven men, officers included, to be 
stationed at Guilford, was deemed sufficient, and the remainder 
of the troops were dismissed. As a precautionary measure, how- 
ever, General Fletcher was authorized to call in the militia at any 
time when he should judge best.2 The towns of Guilford and 
Brattleborough were relieved in the payment of certain taxes, as 


Halifax had been at the preceding session, and an act was passed 
_ for taking the lists in Brattleborough and Guilford. 


= 76. 


| Petition of the Leaders of the New York Party to Gov. Chittenden. 


At the opening of the session, Gov. Chittenden communicated 
a large number of letters, all, with one exception (a letter from 


Hon. David Howell, delegate in Congress from Rhode Island, 


4 dated Princeton, Oct. 6, 1783), being in reference to the insur- 


rection in Windham county. The record names 


9. A letter or petition, signed by a number of men in opposi- 


tion to this government, dated Brattleborough, Jan. 6, 1784, 


< 


j 


: 


directed to his Excellency ; and His Excellency’s answer, dated 


Jan. 10, 1784, directed to John Bridgman.‘ 


' Slade’s State Papers, 489, 490. 
* Assembly Jownal, Feb. Sess. 1784, [printed,] 17, 62. * Same, 10, 38. 
* Same, Feb. Sess. 1784, 4. 
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The petition was as follows: 

Whereas the exigencies of the people living in sundry of the 
towns on the Grants, viz., Brattleborough, Guilford, Hinsdale, 
and others, demand the most serious consideration of the virtuous 
citizens both of the subjects of New York and Vermont, and a 
zealous assiduity to come to some equitable and salutary measures 
to prevent all kinds of severity against each other, or any hostile 
measures which will finally bar the benevolent exertions of the 
subscribers in their humble address to the authority of Vermont : 

Therefore it is most humbly prayed and earnestly desired by 
each of us, the subscribers, that the authority of Vermont would 
immediately release Major Shattuck and Esquire Phelps from 
their present imprisonment; also cease from acts of the like kind, 
and restrain the troops raised and to be commanded by Colonel 
Wait, from marching for the support of the government, until the 
rising of the next session of Assembly in February next, at which 
session of Assembly, the subscribers, who profess themselves to be 
subjects of New York, really intend by. themselves or by agents 

. a a . . 

appointed for that purpose, to make application to said Assembly 
of Vermont, for a general purification,’ and an amicable settlement 
of past misunderstandings and things which have happened be- 
tween the people claiming to be subjects of New York and Ver- 
mont, upon just and equitable terms, consistent with the rights of 
mankind, the constitution of Vermont, and the authority of the 
United States of America. 


[Signed by] John Bridgman, Samuel Knight, John Houghton, - 
Jonathan Hunt, William Biglow, Timothy Church, Henry Evans, 
Jotham Biglow, Orlando Bridgman, Francis Prouty, Edward Car- 
penter, Timothy Phelps, Hezekiah Stowel, Amos Tuite, Elijah 
Prouty, Rutherford Hays. 


Gov. Chiltenden to John Bridgman. 


Gentlemen :—TI received a request signed by you, which ap- 
peared to be designed for the consideration of the authority of — 
this state. Viewing it to have come only from those in opposition 
to this government, it would not admit of an answer for many 
reasons which appear obvious from the tenor and style of your 
writing. I shall, however, inform you, my friends, of my senti- 
ments respecting the matters contained in it. The prospects I 
have had, which are well known to you, since the rising of the 
Assembly, of a general submission, which was the only object of 


1 Thus in the copy. Probably the word written was pacijication. 
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government, have been the only cause of the unexpected delay 
of the march of the troops. 

‘I am very certain were the Assembly now sitting they would 
have no bargain to make with the people who have given us so 
much trouble without any object. I cannot say what might be 
done by them to prevent the march of Colonel Wait’s troops. 
This I can say, that nothing short of an immediate and universal 
submission can effect it.’ 


Heonomical Uontingent Expenses. 


In AssemMBLY: Feb. 23. Resolved, That the Constable be 
directed to call on the Treasurer, and request him to furnish 
this House with two quires of paper, as soon as may be.’ 


1Hastern Vermont, 507.—B. H. Hall observed that, “terrified at the. 
summary manner in which the government of Vermont appeared deter- 
mined to treat its opponents, a number of the most prominent adherents 
of the New York party assembled at Brattleborough on the 6th of Jan- 
uary,” &c. Mr. Hall gives the 10th of February as the date of Gov. Chit- 
tenden’s reply. Both the ms. and printed Assembly Journal give the 
date 10th January, 1784. 

"Assembly Journal, 9. The Sergeant-at-Arms at this day would regard 
such a resolution as an excellent joke. But this was ‘not all: March 9, 
1784, the Assembly voted to pay Alexander Brush, for use of rooms for 
Council and Assembly, fire-wood, candles, and attendance, twenty days, 
at twelve shillings per day; so the cost for that session was £12 in 
addition to the stationery. Brush was to have six pounds lawful money, 
and six pounds in an order on one of the collectors of the three penny 
tax granted in Oct. 1783—payable, of course, when the tax should be col- 
lected.—Assembly Journal, 61,62. For half a century the legislators of 
Vermont were quite economical. The following is the account of “ the 
Surveyor of the State House,” (an office corresponding to the present 
Sergeant-at-Arms,) for a regular session of thirty-eight days in 1826, the 
original of which is in the editor’s possession. The late Hon. JosEPH 
Howes of Montpelier was the Surveyor : 


STATE OF VERMONT to the Surveyor of State House, Dr. 
To paid Wm. Tuthill for washing and cleaning State House, black- 
PPPRLOVER) Gre coll 2s ss ole os ody solids mer eae Pe Be 4 $8.0 

26 one day in putting house in order... ..... eee see eee eee ee eee 1.50 
io4 3-4 cords of wood at 7s 6d per Cord...... 6... cece sees ne ences 5.94 
To paid Campbell for moving three load............-se.s- eee eee .50 
OTF ite e ss csieyc st disinminie Ae gs oldie 7 49%, 8.8.6 4? sete veis ee 38 
0 paid for 21-2 quarts of ink, and jug.............-.--eeee ee ees 1.08 
MEM CPie CUATIS OF Olli. fosncns Gasp va bo walecew yeni eRe Oese cess .56 


marae ati lease ai, 14 Cts. tecayls ho + Acdaiacre Mila bole bh. claire sur lely si sacs 10.50 
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Petitions from William Shattuck and Charles Phelps. 


Feb. 24. A petition from William Shattuck, now in Benning- 
ton gaol, praying for pardon, &c., was read, and referred to a 
committee of five, to join a committee from the Council, to take 
the same under consider ation, state facts, and make report of their 
opinion to this House. The members chosen, Mr. Ormsby, Mr. 
Harris, Mr. Shemway [Shumway], Mr. Lyon, and Mr. Sabin.t 


Feb. 26. The committee on Wm. Shattuck’s petition brought 
in their report, which was read, and, Ordered, to lie on the table 
for further consideration.? 

A petition, signed by Charles Phelps, now in gaol in this town 
[Bennington], praying that he may be released from confinement, 
&c., which was read.and referred to a committee of five, to join a 
committee from the Council, to take the same under consideration, 
state facts, and make report. The members chosen, Mr. Wal- 
bridge, Mr. Ward, Mr. S. Knight, Mr. Moredock, and Mr. Loomis.3 


Feb. 27. The [foregoing] committee brought in their report 
in the words following, viz: 

That said Charles Phelps be immediately discharged from his 
imprisonment, and that no part of the estate of said Phelps, which 
has been seized and confiscated by order of the Supreme Court, 
be sold or disposed of until further orders from this Assembly. 

The said report was read and accepted; and, Ordered, that a 
bill be brought in accordingly. : 

A bill, entitled an act to discharge Phelps from imprisonment, 
was read, accepted, and sent to the Governor and Couneil for 
perusal and proposals of amendment. 


In Councit: Feb. 27. An act discharging Charles Phelps, © 
&c., was received and read, and on the question to concur therein ~ 
it passed in the affirmative. And the said Charles Phelps, being 
admitted to a personal appearance before the Council, did volun- 


t. 


38 days in taking care of State House, sweeping same, making fires, 
lighting candles, ringing bell, &c., [paid to Sampson Gale]... 38.00 © 
Ink of Vail ies he 22 CPt Se 25 


Lamp Oil... eee ce cee ee bene tees eee nee ee eens ene CORE. 
1 day in procuring materials..%4 [aia os <i. pee Pe 1.50 — 
[Filed] Starz Hovusr BiL~u For 1825. $68. Tia 


It will be seen that the Surveyor received exactly three dollars for his 
own services. 


1Assembly Journal, 14. *Same,19. * Same, 21. *Same, 23, 24... 
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tarily take the Oath of Allegiance and Fidelity to the State of 
Vermont." 

Feb. 28. Resolved, That the State’s Attorney for the County 
of Windham be and he is hereby directed to suspend collecting 
the Fines against the following persons until further order, viz. 
Cyrel Carpenter, Edward Carpenter, Amos Yaw, jr., Shubael 
Bullock, Elijah Curtis, Asaph Carpenter, Joseph Chamberlain, 
and Daniel Thurber.? 


Establishment of Courts in Orange County, &c. 

In AssemBty: Feb. 27. A petition, signed Jacob Bailey, 
President of a Convention of the inhabitants of Orange County, 
praying for county elections, law books, that the courts may be 
held at Newbury, &c., &c., was read and referred to a committee 
of five, to join a committee from the Council, &c. ‘The members 
chosen, Mr. Barber, Mr. Chipman, Mr. Sabin, Mr. E. Robinson, 
and Mr. Walbridge.3 

March 1. The Assembly sent a bill to the Council to repeal 
the act of 1783, to prevent the inhabitants of New York being 
allowed greater privileges within this State than the inhabitants 
of this State are allowed in New York; but the Council Journal 
does not indicate the concurrence or any other action of that body. 

March 4. The Committee, &c., to whom was referred the peti- 
tion of Jacob Bailey, &c., reported 

That an act be passed directing the inhabitants of the County 
of Orange to elect officers for said County on the last Wednesday 
of September next. 


1 Qouncil Journal, 1781 to 1784, 67. In the Assembly a proposition was 
made to sell sufficient of Phelps’s property to pay the costs of prosecution, 
but it was rejected. On the 5th of March, however, the sale of enough 
to raise £49 13s 11d, was ordered, to reimburse Joseph Tucker for time 
and expenses in rescuing Oliver Waters, who had been captured by the 
York party and carried a prisoner on the way to Poughkeepsie. For 
this affair, in which Phelps became mixed, see Hastern Vermont, 510-513. 
On the 6th of March, Phelps’s library was given to the committee on 
the revision of the laws, with an engagement to pay the committee for 
the same if the library should be restored to Mr. Phelps.—Printed 
Assembly Journal, 47, 53. 

* Council Journal, 1781 to 1784, 68. 

*Printed Assembly Journal, 24. Ante, 81, 82, 178, 274. March 8, a bill 
Was passed specifying the times and places for the holding of county 
courts in the county of Orange. 

~‘ Printed Assembly rN 27. 
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Ordered, that a bill be brought in accordingly, [and the bill 
was sent to the Council the same day.] 


Action implying the Independence and Sovereignty of Vermont, &c. 


In Counciu: March 5. Resolved, That Mr. Antnony Has- 
WELL be and he is hereby appointed Post Master General within 
and for the State of Vermont.? 


In AssemBLY: March 5. The Council sent a bill entitled an 
act to empower the Governor to settle A Treaty or AMITY AND 
COMMERCE WITH THE Powers oF Huropr; requesting that the 
same might be passed into a law of this State. Which bill was 
read and not accepted by the House.3 

March 8. The Council sent a bill entitled an act to empower 
the Governor to settle A TREATY OF COMMERCE WITH THE POWERS 
or Kuropr, &c., proposing that the same may be passed into a 
law. 

The question being put, whether said bill should pass into a law 
of this state, it passed in the negative. 


In Grand CommirrEE: Upon the bill entitled an act to empower 
the Governor to settle a treaty of Commerce with the powers of 
Hurope, &c., 

Resolved, that this Committee recommend to the Legislature to 
pass the following resolution, viz: 

ftesolved, that his Excellency the Governor be requested to com- 
mence a correspondence with the Governor of the PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC, and endeavor to open a trade between that Province and 
this State. 

This appears to have been a compromise of the preceding 
propositions as to the European Powers. It was agreed to in the 
Grand Committee of the House and Council; but after the Coun- 
cil had retired, the Assembly rejected it: 


In AssemBLy: Resolved, that this House do not accept of the 
following recommendation of the Committee of the whole, viz: 

That his Excellency the Governor be requested to commence a 
correspondence with the Governor of the Province of Quebec, &c.° 

March 9. Resolved, that his Excellency be requested to write 
to the Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, on the 
subject of the tumults in Windham County, requesting him to grant 


*Printed Assembly Journal, 39. * Council Jowrnal, 1778 to 1784, 74. 
* Printed Assembly Journal, 46. * Same, 55. ° Same, 60. ° Same, 61. 
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warrants for apprehending such inimical persons as have or may 
flee from justice out of this state into that. 

The. Assembly adjourned without day on the 9th, and on the 
10th the Council adopted the following: 

In Counctn: March 10. Resolved, that His Excellency the 
Governor be and he is hereby requested to take such measures as 
he shall judge best for OPENING TRADE WITH THE PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC.” 

This is substantially the resolution the Assembly had rejected 
on the 8th, but the Council doubtless regarded it as admissable 
under Sec. 18, Part 11, of the Constitution, giving the Governor and 
Council power ‘to correspond with other States,” and “prepare 
such business as may appear to them necessary to lay before the 
General Assembly.” 3 


In Councin: April 12. Resolved, that His Excellency the 
Governor be requested to call on Colonel Ebenezer Allen to 
take possession of a place called Dutchman’s Point as soon as the 
saine shall be evacuated by the British troops; and also that the 
Governor write to General Haldimand on the subject.+ 


William Shattuck Pardoned. 


In Counciu: April 12. The petition of William Shattuck, now 
a prisoner in the gaol at Bennington, acquiescing in the Justice of 
his sentence to Banishment by the Honl. the Supreme Court of this 
State in Sept. 1782, and praying for Pardon, being received and 
read: . 

Resolved, that the said William Shattuck be and he is hereby 
pardoned, released, and indemnified from the said sentence of Court 
so far as it relates to his Banishment and Confiscation of Hstate. 
And that the Sheriff of the county of Bennington be and is hereby 
directed to release the said William Shattuck from his confinement 
on condition that he pay unto the said Sheriff £25 lawful money, 


1Vermont had delivered to Massachusetts an offender against the peace 
of that State, and could fairly ask for a return of the courtesy. In fact, 
however, some of the Vermonters had encroached upon Massachusetts in 
the pursuit of their enemies, and it was politic as well as neighborly to 
arrange the matter.— Ante, 322. Eastern Vermont, 511-513, 518-519, 
529-533. Early History, 430. Printed Assembly Journal, 62. 

* Council Journal, 1778 to 1784, 77. 

*Slade’s State Papers, 250. 

* Council Journal, 1778 to 1784, 78, 
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costs of prosecution, or give sufficient security to the Treasurer 
of said State, payable within one year from this date, and pay and 
satisfy unto Mr. Nathan Fay, keeper of said gaol, for the expense 
of keeping said prisoner his just demands. And further that he 
the said William Shuttuck enter into Bonds of One Hundred 
Pounds Lawful Money with Sufficient Sureties to the Treasurer of 
this State that he do not enter or presume to go into the County 
of Windham without Liberty therefor, first had and obtained from 
this Council.* 

For a detailed account of the last insurrectionary movements in 
Windham County, the reader is again referred to B. H. Hall’s 
Eastern Vermont, 500-540. A very painful incident in it was 
the death of Daniel Spicer, a citizen of Massachusetts, who lost 
his life by being associated with one of the York party. Gov. 
Chittenden reported the facts to Gov. Hancock of Massachusetts, 
who, on the 26th of March, by request of the General Court, is- 
sued a proclamation, warning the citizens of Massachusetts against 
intermeddling with the controversy, or taking any part in it, or 
favoring either of the parties to it, closing with these words: 

And all the citizens and inhabitants of this commonwealth are 
absolutely and most solemnly forbidden to take arms in support 
of, or engaging in the service, or contributing to the conquest, 
success, or defense of either of the said parties, as they will answer 
it at their peril. 

This document had an important and favorable influence, and 
under the act of Vermont, giving to the Governor and Council 
power to pardon the insurgents and their abettors, numerous ap- 
plications were made and pardons granted, and many, who had 
been most noted as ‘violent Yorkers,” submitted to the authority 
of Vermont as quiet citizens. With this restoration of peace, new 
life was infused into the society of Windham county, and better 
sentiments pervaded the whole State.? 


The Vermont Question in Congress, 1784. 


Feb. 2. James Duane, then chairman of a committee of the Sen- 
ate of New York, reported instructions to the delegates in Con- 
egress, respecting the rights of New York to “ the district of coun- 
try commonly called the New Hampshire Grants,” in which it was 
declared that the State of New York “is in the disagreeable situ- 


1 Council Journal, 1778 to 1784, 78. * Hastern Vermont, 532-534. 
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ation of having hostilities commenced against her citizens, but that 
if she must recur to force for the preservation of her lawful au- 
thority, the impartial world will pronounce that none of the blood- 
shed, disorder, or dissention, which may ensue, can be imputable 
to this legislature,” which conceived themselves “to be urgently 
pressed by the great duty of self-preservation to prepare for the 
worst,” and that if Congress unnecessarily delayed a decision of 
the controversy, it would ‘ be considered as a denial of justice.” 
On the 13th a committee of the Assembly reported: “ That upon 
the whole it is the opinion of the Committee, that the most decided 
measures ought to be pursued, without loss of time, as well for 
the protection of our said suffering citizens [the insurgents against 
Vermont in Windham county,] as for the peace and tranquility 
of the said district. That therefore Congress ought to be earn- 
estly pressed to determine the controversy ;” and to remove all 
uneasiness about the right of soil in claimants, the lands which 
they hold within the lines of the towns settled by them, should be 
confirmed to them, “although they may be comprehended within 
the bounds of patents of prior date, under the seal of New York ;” 
and ‘that this concession should be fully guaranteed to the said 
claimants by the United States in Congress assembled.” Both 
reports were agreed to, March 2, as instructions to the delegates 
of New York in Congress. On the 27th of March, Gov. Clinton 
communicated to the Legislature sundry letters giving accounts 
of ‘‘ the disagreeable situation”? to which many of the adherents 
to New York in Cumberland [Windham] county had been re- 
duced; and these, with the instructions, were sent to the New 
York delegates in Congress.’ 

Intelligence of this action having been received by Gov. Chit- 
tenden, he called a special session of the Council, at which the 
following resolution was adopted : 

In Councmt: April 12,1784. Resolved, that His Excellency 
the Governor be requested to address His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of Congress on the subject of the proceedings of the Senate 


and Assembly of the State of New York of late with respect to a 
decision of the Controversy relative to the jurisdiction of this State.’ 


1 Barly History, 432. Eastern Vermont, 522-525, 534. 


2 Council Journal, 1778 to 1784, 78. 
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April 24. Messrs. DeWitt and Paine presented to Congress a 
written statement of the claims and demands of New York, in 
compliance with the instructions of the Legislature, which was re- 
ferred to a committee consisting of Jacob Read of South Carolina, 
Roger Sherman of Connecticut, William Ellery of Rhode Island, 
Samuel Hardy of Virginia, and John Beatty of New Jersey." 

Through the forecaste of the Governor and Couneil, this move- 
ment of New York in Congress was promptly met by the follow- 
ing sharp and strong letter: 


Gov. Chittenden to the President of Congress.? 


STATE OF VERMONT, ARLINGTON, April 26, 1784. 

Str: With that respect for congress which the citizens of this 
state have ever maintained, I beg leave to transmit to your excel- 
lency the sentiments of the council of this state, on the late pro- 
ceedings of the senate and assembly of the state of New York 
respecting this state, that your excellency may lay the same before 
congress, for their consideration. 

On the 21st of October, 1779, the legislature of the state of 
New York passed a special law empowering congress to hear and 
determine the controversy between that state and this, not upon 
the principles of the confederation, but according to equity; and 
on the 7th and 20th of August, 1781, congress proposed prelimi- 
naries of a settlement of the said controversy, to this state, which 
were accepted and fully complied with by the legislature of this 
state at their session in February, 1782. 

The legislature of the state of New York, in the November pre- 
ceeding (1781,) had spiritedly remonstrated against the prelimi- 
nary settlement of congress aforesaid, an extract of which remon- 
strance is as folluws: 

“« ftesolved, That in case of any attempt of congress to carry 
into execution their said acts of the 7th and 20th of August last, 
this legislature, with all due deference to congress, are bound in 
duty to their constituents to declare the same an assumption of 
power in the face of said act of submission of this state, and against 
the clear letter and spirit of the second, third, ninth and eleventh 
articles of confederation, and a manifest infringement of the same, 
and do therefore hereby solemnly protest against the same.” 

__ But of late it appears, the senate and assembly of the state of 
New York are again urging congress to decide their controversy 


with this state. It seems they are willing congress should settle 


the dispute as they have a mind, but not otherwise. 


‘Early History, 433. * Same, 433. 
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It appears from the late journal of the senate of the state of 
New York, ‘‘That the delegates be further instructed to press 
congress for a decision in the long protracted controversy respect- 
ing the right of this state to the district commonly called the New 
Hampshire Grants ;”’ and further, “ But that if she must recur to 
force for the preservation of her lawful authority, the impartial 
world will pronounce that none of the bloodshed, disorder or dis- 
union which may ensue, can be imputable to this legislature.’’ As 
to this bloody proposition, the council of this state have only to 
remark, that Vermont does not wish to enter into a war with the 
state of New York, but that she will act on the defensive, and ex- 
pect that congress and the twelve states will observe a strict neu- 
trality, and let the two contending states settle their own contro- 
versy. 

As to the allegation of the state of New York against the con- 
duct of this state in bringing a few malcontents to justice and obe- 
dience to government, whom they have inspired with sedition, I 
have only to observe that this matter has been managed by the 
wisdom of the legislature of this state, who consider themselves 
herein amenable to no earthly tribunal. 

Before I conclude this letter I beg leave to remind your excel- 
lency that it appears to the council of this state improper that the 
states of New York and New Hampshire, who are competitors for 
the jurisdiction thereof, should vote in congress on any motion which 
respects Vermont, and also contrary to the express resolution of 
congress of the 24th of September, 1779, in the words following: 
‘‘And that neither of the said states shall vote on any question 
relative to the decision thereof ;” that is, relative to the independ- 
ence of Vermont ; although it appears from the journals of congress 
that those claiming states have ever since voted on all matters in 
which the interest of this state has been concerned. 

Sir: I conclude this letter with the satisfaction of reminding 
congress that this state is still desirous of a confederation with the 
United States. I have the honor to be, etc., 

THOMAS CHITTENDEN. 
Mis Excellency, the President of Congress. . 


Report of the Committee of Congress for the admission of Vermont 
into the Union, May 29, 1784. 

The committee to whom had been referred the claims and de- 
mands of New York and the reply of Governor Chittenden, on 
the 29th of May made the following report, which is entered at 
length on the journal of that body of the 3d of June, 1784. It 
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is the latest proceeding which is found on the journal of the old 
Congress relative to Vermont, and it remained unacted upon by 
that body at the close of the confederation. It is understood that 
the report embodied the views of a majority of the states at that 
time, but that it could not command the votes of the requisite 
number, to wit, nine of the thirteen states.’ 

The committee, consisting of Mr. Reed, Mr. Sherman, Mr. 
Ellery, Mr. Hardy and Mr. Par tridge,” to whom was referred the 
representation of the delegates from the state of New York, re- 
specting the controversy hetween the said state and the people 
inhabiting the territory called the New Hampshire Grants, made 
in pursuance of express instructions from the legislature of the 
said state, urging the necessity of an immediate decision of the 
said controversy, with sundry affidavits and other papers accom- 
panying the same, having carefully examined the papers, and the 
files and pr oceedings of Congress, respecting the said controversy, 
and maturely considered the case, report thereon as follows: 

That by an act of Congress of the Tth of August, 1781, recit- 
ing that the states of New Hampshire and New York had submit- 
ted to Congress the decision of the disputes between them and the 
people inhabiting the New Hampshire Grants, on the west side of 
Connecticut riyer, called the state of Vermont, concerning their 
respective claims of jurisdiction over said territory, and had been 


heard thereon, and that the people aforesaid did claim and exer-— 


cise the powers of a sovereign independent state, and had re- 
quested to be admitted into the federal union of these states: It 
was among other things resolved, 

“That a committee of five be appointed to confer with such 
person or persons as may be appointed by the people residing on 
the New Hampshire Grants, on the west side of Connecticut river, 
or by their representative body, respecting their claim to be an 
independent state, and on what terms it may be proper to admit 


them into the federal union of these states, in case the United ef 


States in Congress assembled, shall determine to recognize thei 

independence, and thereof make report. And it is hereby recom: * 
mended to the people of the territory aforesaid, or their repre- 
sentative body, to appoint an agent or agents to repair immediately 
to Philadelphia, with full powers and instructions to confer with 
the said committee on the matters aforesaid, and on behalf of the 


'Hastern Vermont, 5385; Harly History of Vt., 482-435; Committee 
Book and original papers in the State Department at Washington. 


? George Partridge of Massachusetts seems to have been appointed on 


the committee in place of Mr. Beatty of New Jersey. 
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said people to agree upon and ratify terms and articles of union 
and confederation with the United States of America, in case they 
shall be admitted into the Union; and the said committee are 
hereby instructed to give notice to the agents of the states of New 
Hampshire and New York, to be present at the conference afore- 
said.’ 

And on the 8th day of the said August, a committee was 
accordingly appointed, who afterwards had a conference with 
Jonas Fay, Ira Allen and Bezaleel Woodward, agents appointed 
by the authority of the people inhabiting the said territory called 
the New Hampshire Grants, to repair to Congress, and to propose 
and receive from them, terms of a union with the United States. 

That the committee appointed as aforesaid having made their 
report, Congress on the 20th day of August, 1781, came to the 
following resolution : 

‘“‘ It being the fixed purpose of Congress to adhere to the guar- 
antee to the states of New Hampshire and New York, contained 
in the resolutions of the 7th instant: Resolved, That it be an 
indispensable preliminary to the recognition of the independence 
of the people inhabiting the territory called Vermont, and their 
admission into the federal union, that they explicitly relinquish all 
demands of lands or jurisdiction on the east side of the west bank 
of Connecticut river, and on the west side of a line beginning at 
the northwest corner of the state of Massachusetts, thence run- 
ning twenty miles east of Hudson’s river, so far as the said river 
runs northeasterly in its general course ; then by the west bounds 
of the townships granted by the late government of New Hamp- 
shire, to the river running from South Bay to lake Champlain ; 
thence along the said river to lake Champlain ; thence along the 
waters of lake Champlain, to the latitude of 45 degrees north, 
excepting a neck of land between Missiskoy Bay and the waters 
of lake Champlain.” 

Which resolution was agreed to by nine states. 

That on the 19th of October, 1781, the Assembly of Vermont, 
taking into their consideration the aforesaid act of Congress, 
Resolved, That they could not comply with it, without destroying 
the harmony then subsisting in that state, and a violation of a sol- 
emn compact entered into by articles of union, &c., as appears on 
the journal of Congress of the 4th of April, 1782. 

That afterwards, on the 22nd of February, 1782, the people 
inhabiting the said territory called Vermont, by their representa- 
tives in general assembly, in compliance with the aforesaid act of 
Congress, then remaining unaltered and unrepealed, came to the 
following resolution, to wit : 

“¢ Resolved, That the west bank of Connecticut river, and a 
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line beginning at the northwest corner of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, from thence northward 20 miles east of Hudson’s 
river, as specified in the resolutions of Congress in August last, 
shall be considered as the east-and west boundaries of this state ; 
and that this assembly do hereby relinquish all claims and de- 
mands to and jurisdiction in and over any and every district of 
_territory without said boundary lines.” 

And afterwards, in the said month of February, 1782, the said 
general assembly appointed Moses Robinson, Paul Spooner, Isaac 
Tichenor and Jonas Fay, esqrs. agents, with plenary powers, on 
behalf of the people of the said district, to negotiate and agree 
on terms for their admission into confederation with these United 
States; and upon such admission to represent the said state of 
Vermont in Congress : 

And it being now represented by the state of New York, that 
great danger and distress will arise from a further delay of the 
decision of the said controversy ; and the people of Vermont hay- 
ing complied as aforesaid with the terms prescribed by Congress, 
as a preliminary to the recognition of their independence, your 
committee submit the following resolves : 

Resolved, That the district of territory lying on the west side 
of Connecticut river, called Vermont, within the limits and boun- 
daries described in the act of congress of the 20th of August, 1781, 
and the people inhabiting the same, be, and they are hereby rec- 
ognized and declared to be a free, sovereign and independent 
state, by the name of the state of Vermont. That the said state 
of Vermont, being within the limits of the United States, shall be 
considered a part of the confederacy, on the same principles as 
the new states, who shall have established permanent governments 
agreeably to the act of congress of the 23d of April last, until it 
shall accede to the articles of confederation and be admitted into 
the federal union of these states. 

Lesolved, That Congress adhere to the guarantee to the states 
of New Hampshire and New York, agreeably to the resolutions 
of the 7th and 20th day of August, £781; and if it shall appear, 
on running the line between the states of New York and Ver- 
mont, that the latter hath made any encroachments on the terri- 
tory of the former, the same shall be immediately removed. 

Your committee further report, with respect to the matters 
alleged by the delegates of New York, concerning the sufferings 
of individuals by banishment and confiscation of property, and the 
disorders and violences that have happened in consequence of the 
opposite and interfering jurisdictions exercised by the state of 
New York and the government of Vermont, over the same per- 
sons within the said district; that the several letters and papers 


ail ; 
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from the governor of New York and the people of Vermont, rela- 
tive to those matters, have been heretofore committed, and no 
report hath been made thereon ; your committee are therefore of 
opinion, that if Congress should judge it expedient to take any 
further order respecting those matters, it will be proper again to 
commit those papers. 


June 3, the New York delegates proposed to take up this re- 
port, but only two States voted for it—New York and New 
Hampshire. ‘This closes the record of the protracted and trouble- 
some controversy in the old Congress.* 


Defense of the Policy of Vermont in the Controversy with New 
York, and the Haldimand Negotiation.’ 


The following letter, published in the Vermont Gazette, [ Ben- 
nington,] Nov. 18,1784, though out of the chronological order, is 
a fit closing of the transactions of Vermont with the Continental 
Congress, as well as a defense of the Haldimand negotiation. It 
was written and published by Eran ALLEN, on the request of 
Governor Chittenden, in connection with the preceding letter 
of the Governor to the President of Congress. It is dated in the 
manuscript copy ‘ November 30th, 1784,” but the true date prob- 
ably was Oct. 30, as the letter was printed on the 18th of Novem- 
ber. The manuscript contains several errors made by the copyist. 


To THE PUBLIC. 


In pursuance of special directions from His Excellency Gov- 
ernor Chittenden, I am to cause the following letter, addressed to 
His Excellency the President of Congress, to be communicated to 
the public through the channel of the Vermont Gazette, for the 
satisfaction of their anxiety. It is the last transaction of this 
State with Congress, to which letter there has been no answer 
returned. I have further to observe, that a few months past the 
delegates of New York in Congress presented a memorial that 
they [congress] would make a resolution [decision] respecting 
the independency of Vermont. Upon which Congress appointed 
a committee, which have reported that Vermont ought to be an 
independent State, but that it should be procrastinated until some 
Southern State should likewise be created, and until the condi- 
tions of the admission of this State into the federal union of the 


- United State should be agreed on. This is the last doings of Con- 


es 


‘Barly History, 435, 436, * Ethan Allen Ms. Papers, 359. 
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gress respecting this State that has come to hand, except that the 
delegates of the State of New York urged Congress to take up 
and act on their said committee’s report, which they [congress] 
“negatived. 

It is undoubtedly the wisdom and good policy of republican 
governments to inform their citizens of the management and cir- 
cumstances of their political matters so far as their opponent 
States or other adversaries may not take advantage of it. This 
then should be the criterion of the promulgation of public policy, 
for it is injurious to the public good to expose the cabinet coun- 
sels so that enemies may avail.themselves of such advantages. 
This maxim has ever been duly adhered to by the leading gentle- 
men of this State," which has given occasion to some to censure 
those gentlemen in public trust, though they have at the same time 
strenuously acted agreeable to the best good of the community. 
The short of the matter is, that indiscriminate publication of state 
policy defeats itself and annihilates its own existence. 

I would by no means debar the populace of talking and _plot- 
ting in politics, for this would deprive them of a great share of 
their happiness and importance; but I would not have them 
complain of their benefactors nor alter the measures of their su- 
periors. The Foreign Policy of this Government has been dem- 
onstrated to be good in the final consequence [result] of it, and 
the State is in good and respectable condition at present. It only 
remains that our courts of equity and law do impartial justice, 
and that our citizens support the honor and dignity of our laws 
and unitedly combine to support our liberty and independeney. 

From the Public’s most obedient and humble servant, 

ETHAN ALLEN. 


On reading Gen. Kthan Allen’s animadversions on the proceedings 
of the Senate of New York against Vermont. 
By T. Rowiey, Hsq.? 


May Allen live to use the quill, 
~ While York in-envy reigns, 
With ready mind and active will 
T’ expose their wicked plans. 
May all contagion flee away, 
And at a distance stand; 


‘The phrase used in the Haldimand negotiation to denote those who 
were engaged in or cognizant of it; and here it has the same applica- | 
tion. = | 

*Hthan Allen Ms. Papers, 425. 
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No hypochondrics plague his mind, 
Nor palsy shake his hand, 

Till nature’s great diurnal wheel 
Some future day rolls on, 

When all the Yorkers’ courage fail, 
And all their hopes are gone. 

Then may our ALLEN have repose, 
Before his days shall cease, 

And sing and see his labours close 
And leave Vermont in peace. 


October Session of the General Assembly, 1784. 
The General Assembly met at Rutland, Oct. 14, and on the 


15th the record is: 


His Excellency the Governor made a speech* to the Council 
and House; after which he laid the following papers before the 


’ House, in their order, viz: 


A copy of a letter signed by his- Excellency, dated Bennington, 
March 10, 1784, directed to his Excellency John Hancock, Esq. 

An attested copy of a petition, signed by Abigail Spicer, Jabez 
Spicer, Asher Spicer, Roger Spicer, and Jonathan Spicer, to the 
hon. Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, assembled at General Court at Boston, dated 
March, 1784— [on the death of Daniel Spicer]. Likewise a 
copy of the proceedings of the General Court of Massachusetts, 
of the 25th of March, 1784. Also a letter signed by his Excel- 
lency John Hancock, Esq., dated March 30, 1784, directed to his 
Excellency the Governor, with a proclamation of his Excellency 
John Hancock, Esq., Governor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, dated the 26th of March, 1784, were read. 

Also a copy of a letter signed by his Excellency the Governor, 


directed to his Excellency Frederick Haldimand, Governor of 


' Canada, &c., dated April 15,1784. Also, a copy of one other letter 


from his Excellency, directed as aforesaid, dated July 12, 1784. 
And a copy of one other letter signed by his Excellency, 
directed to his Excellency the President of Congress, were read." 


* Note on the Assembly Journal.—“ The speech was delivered to a com- 
mittee to prepare an answer, who never made a report nor returned the 


mepeech.” 


The committee appointed to prepare an address, in answer to the Gov- 
ernor’s speech, consisted of Stephen R. Bradley, Thomas Tolman, and 


’ Isaac Tichenor. 


‘Assembly Journal, Oct. 1784 and June 1785, [printed,] 6. 
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; Reprisals on the Property of Citizens of New York. 

Oct. 18. Micah Townshend presented a petition setting forth 
that he had been arrested in the State of New York, in an action 
of trespass, by Seth Smith, solely for officiating in his duty as 
clerk of the county court of Windham county, and praying the 
interference of the General Assembly and indemnity. The case 
was examined, and resulted in ‘‘ an act appointing Commissioners 
to make reprisal in a case therein named,” which authorized the 
Commissioners ‘‘ to make seizure of so much of the lands owned 
by any one or more of the subjects of the State of New York, 
lying within this State, as will raise the sum of one thousand five 
hundred pounds, lawful money, in specie, when sold at public 


vendue.”’ * 


The General Assembly as a Court in Cases of Bankruptcy. 

Thomas Chandler, by petition, set forth his willingness to de- 
liver up the whole of his estate to his creditors, bona fide, and 
prayed for an act “to enable his creditors to share a dividend of 
his estate, and he be relieved from the fears of going into a lone- 
some prison,” and it was 

Ordered, that the petitioner cite his creditors to give reasons 
why the prayer of said petition should not be granted. 

At the June session the creditors were cited to appear and an 
act was passed discharging Chandler from imprisonment on deliy- 
ing up his property.” 


Final Proceedings in the Case of Charles Phelps. 


Oct. 23. Mr. Phelps prayed for a full pardon, and a reversion 
of the sentence of the Supreme Court. On the 26th the commit- 
tee reported: 

That said Charles Phelps, Esq., has been meritorious in his 
former opposition to the government of New York’s granting 
lands, &c., and opposing the people in Cumberland County uniting 


"Printed Assembly Journal, 13,29. Slade’s State Papers, 491. 

"Assembly Journal, Oct. 1784, 15, June 1785, 17, 43, and Slade’s State 
Papers, 497. See Secs. 21 and 25, Part Ul, of the Constitution, in Slade’s 
State Papers, 251, 252. 
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and associating with New York; and that he has been very ser- 
viceable to his country by procuring and selling, without profit 
to himself, a quantity of arms, ammunition, and salt; we also find 
that said Phelps has been for a number of years past, exceedingly 
obstinate against, and troublesome to, this government; and that 
he has had sentence of imprisonment and confiscation of all his 
estate both real and personal, passed against him by the Supreme . 
Court of this State, for treason; however, your Committee would 
recommend him as a fit object of mercy, on account of his former 
merit, his advanced age, and the bad circumstances of his family ; 
and submit it as their opinion, that he have all his former estate, 
both real and personal, returned to him, (except what has been 
disposed of by the public,) on his paying £35 lawful money to 
the State towards defraying the extraordinary cost this govern- 
ment have been at on account of the exertions against government 
by him and his late associates. 


The result was, ‘“‘an act pardoning Charles Phelps, Esq., of 
Marlborough, in the county of Windham, and restoring to him 
all his estate, real and personal: The act required Phelps 


to discharge two notes by Oliver Waters, given when he was a 


prisoner to the York party, amounting to about £21, but which 
were to be endorsed on the £35 note to be given by Phelps.* 


Other Acts of Clemency. 


Oct. 25, two petitions were presented, ‘‘ signed by a number of 
the late disaffected inhabitants in the southerly part of Windham 
County.” Six of the petitioners were under bonds for trial on 
charges made against them, but asked for pardon, and to be re- 
ceived as citizens of the State. In response to these petitions the 
Assembly passed ‘an act granting to the several persons therein 
named a free pardon for the several crimes herein described.” 
The act embraced seven citizens of Brattleborough, eighteen of 
Guilford, and one of Marlborough — in all, twenty-six.’ 


'Printed Assembly Journal, 28, 33, 35, 40; Slade’s State Papers, 494. 
Phelps remained in sentiment devoted to New York, and dated his last 
will at “ New Marlborough, in the county of Cumberland and State of New 
York.” He died in April, 1789, in the seventy-third year of his age.— 
Eastern Vermont, 537, 679-689. 

*Printed Assembly Journal, 29, 42, 44,55; Slade’s State Papers, 495 ; 
Eastern Vermont, 536. 
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In CounciL: Oct. 27. On the petition of Kdward Carpenter, 
Asaph Carpenter, and OCyrryl [Carpenter,] Resolved, that the 
fines of the above named three persons, imposed on them by the 
Supreme Court of this State, be and is hereby remitted.* 


The General Assembly as a Court of Chancery. 


STATE OF VERMONT, ] 
Rutland, October 21, 1784. { 

The Court of Equity or Chancery, consisting of his Excellency 
the Governor, the Honorable the Council and General Assembly, 
met agrecable to their adjournment of the 28th of February last, 
to hear and determine the dispute between the proprietors of Wil- 
mington and the proprietors of Draper. 

After hearing the petition and evidences in. behalf of the pro- 
prietors of Wilmington, the Court adjourned until to-morrow 
morning at eight o’clock. 

On the 22d, Mr. Knight moved for a continuance and a commit- 
tee to visit Wilmington, alzas Draper, and inquire into the matter 
of the dispute. 

It being moved in Court, that the Council and Assembly vote 
separately on the question for commitment, the question being put 
to the Council, it passed in the affirmative, and was negatived by 
the General Assembly. . 

The Court adjourned to the 26th, and no person appearing for 
Draper, the Court ordered and awarded judgment in favor of the 
proprietors of Wilmington. The deerce is set forth in full on the 
journal. 

Mr. Knight, in behalf of the proprietors of Draper, moved for 
a review in the case, &c. The Court do therefore 


Order, That a review be granted accordingly ; and that they 
will then hear the matter in dispute, and finally determine the 
same. (Signed) Roswetu Hopkins, Clerk.? 


Election of Agents and Delegates‘to Congress. 
THuRSDAY, Oct. 28, 1784. 
Agreeable to order, proceeded to choose by joint ballot of Goy- 
ernor, Council, and Assembly, three Agents to attend Congress, 


Council Journal, Vol. 11, 143. 

* Printed Assembly Journal, 35-37. These proceedings were under 
the second and third sections of an act of 177 9, which were repealed in 
1786.—Slade’s Vermont State Papers, 394, 505. ; 
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to transact and negotiate the business of this State with that body. 
The ballots being taken and sorted, the Honorable Moses Robin- 
son, Ira Allen, and Nathaniel Niles, Esquires, were elected. 

Agreeable to order, the General Assembly proceeded to choose 
three Delegates to [vepresent this State in] Congress. The bal- 
lots being sorted and counted, the Honorable Moses Robinson, Ira 
Allen, and Nathaniel Niles, Esquires, were elected.’ 


Free Trade with Canada, and through Canada with Kurope. 


This subject was again considered, in the two Houses separ- 
ately and in joint assembly, with the following result : 

An act for the purpose of opening a free trade to and throagh 
the province of Quebec. 

Whereas, many advantages will arise to the citizens of this 
State, by extending commerce to the province of Quebec, and 
through that channel to Europe: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, &c., that the Governor and Council be, and 
they are hereby authorized and -empowered, to appoint one or 
more persons, not exceeding three, to repair to the province of 
Quebec, with full power to confer with any person, or persons, 
that may be authorized therefor, by any power with whom it 
shall be necessary to agree, concerning matters of trade and 
commerce; and to transact with such person, or persons, all 
such matters and business as shall be necessary to complete, 
on the part of this state, the opening a free trade into, and 
through, said province of Quebec.’ 

In Counciu: Oct. 29. Resolved, that three agents be appointed 
to transact the necessary business of opening a free Trade to for- 
eign Powers, through the Province of Quebec, agreeable to an act 
of the Legislature of this State passed this day, entitled “an act 
for the purpose of opening a free Trade to and from [through] the 
Province of Quebec ;”’ and that the Honbl. Ira Allen, Esq., Major 
Joseph Fay, and the Honbl. Jonas Fay, Esq., be and hereby are 
appointed Agents or Commissioners for the purpose aforesaid. 


‘Assembly Journal, 1778-1784, 635; and printed Journal, 45. 

2Printed Journal, 41, 43, 44, 49, 51; and Slade’s State Papers, 496. 
The Governor and Council submitted two propositions, one for “free 
trade and commerce with the Province of Quebec upon Terms of Reci- 
procity;” and the other of obtaining leave to pass by water “to said Proy- 
ince with their [our] lumber, and to Barter or Exchange Commodities 
upon Terms reciprocal with foreign Powers.”—Council Journal, Vol. 1, 
e142, 143. 
2 Same, 145. * Council Journal, Vol. 1, 150. 
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June Session of the General Assembly, 1785. 


1785. The General Assembly met at Norwich, pursuant to 

June 2. previous adjournment. On the 3d, the Governor was 
requested to inform the House what had been done under the act 
for Free Trade to and through the Province of Quebec; on the 
6th, the Speaker, by order of the House, communicated this re- 
quest, and on the same day the Governor replied, informing the 
House of the appointment of Agents, of the mission of Ira Allen, 
and that on the 8th Mr. Allen would make his report. On that 
day, accordingly, the following report was submitted to the House, 
from which it will be seen that he was to some degree successful, 
and moreover that he had instituted a negotiation with Great 
Britain, through the Lieut. Governor (then acting Governor) of 
the Province of Quebec: 


Report on the Mission to the Province of Quebec. 


Agreeable to the order of the day, the Honorable Ira Allen, 
Ksq., made the following report of his proceedings on his commis- 
sion to the Province of Quebee, &e., viz. 


To the Honorable the General Assembly now convened at Norwich. 


To your message of the 6th instant, I have the pleasure to return 
the following answer, viz. That in pursuance to appointment and 
commission for the purpose of negotiating and establishing, on the 
part of this State, a free trade to and through the Province of 
Quebec, to Europe, I waited on his Honor Lieutenant-Governor 
Hamilton, in the city of Quebec, in the month of Mareh last, 
where I was politely received by the Governor and members of 
the Legislative Council of said Province. I laid before the Goy- 
ernor a duplicate of my commission, together with a copy of an 
act of the Legislature on said subject. The Governor convened 


the Council; and, after deliberation, informed me, that the pow-— 


ers vested in them were not competent to the establishing a treaty 
of commerce ; but showed a willingness to do any thing that might 
be consistent, to facilitate such treaty. I wrote an address to the 
rovernor on the subject, which, together with the act of the Leg- 
islature, and duplicate of my commission, was sent to his Majesty. 
Sundry letters were wrote and sent to correspondents in London 
on the subject. I expect to be informed by writing from Quebee 


‘Assembly Journal, June 1785, 6, 10, 11, 16. 
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of the returns from London. In the mean time the produce and 
manufactures of this State are admitted into the Province of Que- 
bee, and the produce, manufactures, and merchandize, of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec and Great Britain, are admitted into this State ; 
peltry excepted, which being contraband, are forfeited if detected ; 
as also many other articles of foreign growth and manufactures, 
if attempted to be carried in, and detected, from this way. A 
moderate fee is payable to the Custom-House Officer at St. John’s, 
for the trouble of examining and clearing our boats. 

I have the honour to be, with due respect, 

your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Tra ALLEN. 
Norwich, June 7, 1785. 


Which being read, a motion was made by Mr. Knight; where- 
upon, 

Resolved, That the Honorable Ira Allen, Esq. be requested to 
lay before this House, at the opening of the House to-morrow 
morning, an account of his expences, and days in service, in ne- 
gotiating the business of his appointment, as a Commissioner, for 
the purpose of negotiating a free trade, on the part of this State, 
to the Province of Quebec, and through the same to Kurope. 

Ordered, That Mr. Barlow wait on the Honorable Ira Allen, 
Hsq. with the aforesaid resolution ; and likewise request him per- 
sonally, as Surveyor-General, to make report of his proceedings 
therein ; likewise the expenses that have accrued in surveying. 

On the 9th, Mr. Tichenor asked and obtained leave to bring in 
a bill to repeal the act under which the foregoing negotiation had 
been instituted ; which was introduced on the 13th, aceepted, and 
sent to the Council for perusal and proposals of amendment. On 
the 17th the bill was returned to the House, with an adverse 
opinion by the Council, when, after some debate, it was referred 
to the next session.’ 


Ooining of Money Authorized. 
June 10. Reuben Harmon jr. prayed for leave to coin a quan- 
tity of copper, and on the 15th the prayer was granted by the pas- 
sage of an act.’ 


1 Assembly Journal, June Sess., 21, 29, 40. 

2 Assembly Journal, 26, 30, 36.—See exhaustive paper on this subject, 
by Rev. EpmuND F. SLAFTER, A. M., in Vt. Historical Society Collec- 
tions, Vol. 1, 289-318, 
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Prescription for disappointed Office-Seekers. 


In Councit: June 9th. On taking into consideration the alle- 
gations, &c., exhibited against Mr. Ebenezer West’s being com- 
missioned as a justice of the peace, Resolved, that the Council are 
of opinion that there is nothing appears sufficient to bar him from 
a right to receive a commission, yet considering the very unhappy 
dissensions among the inhabitants of the town [Vershire] the 
Council judge that it will not be for the peace and prosperity of 
- the town for any one to be commissioned at present.* 


Trials on Impeachment. 

On- petition from inhabitants of Springfield, John Barrett, Esq., 
a justice of the peace for the county of Windsor, was impeached 
by the Assembly, tried by the Governor and Council, and found 
guilty, and thereupon it was ordered and decreed that he be sus- 
pended from the exercise of the office. Mr. Barrett asked for a 
review, but the Council refused to grant it without order from the 
Assembly; which Mr. B. subsequently procured. Oct. 24, Col. 
Barrett was again convicted, suspended for six months, and re- 
quired to pay the costs of prosecution—£11 s19.2_ At the same 
session, Matthew Lyon was impeached, for refusing to deliver the 
records of the court of confiscation to the Council of Censors. 
Mr. Lyon was convicted, and ordered to deliver the record. He 
was also sentenced to a reprimand, and to a fine of £500 on his 
neglect to appear. He appeared, the sentence was read, and 
then, on Mr. Lyon’s request, a new trial was granted.3. The ease 
seems not to have been tried again. 


October Session of the General Assembly, 1785. 


The General Assembly met at the town house in Windsor, Octo- 
ber 18. There having been no choice of Treasurer by the people, 
Ira Allen was elected by ballot in joint assembly on the 14th 


Duty on Nails proposed and dismissed. 
Iv AssemBLy: Ovt. 17. A petition sigaed by Matthew Lyon, 


*Same, Vol. 11, 167-178, 182, 187, 206, 223, 239, * Same, 203-205. 
*Ms. Assembly Journal, Vol. 11, 498, 499. . 
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nails brought into this State, which would be a sufficient encour- 
agement for him to build a slitting-mill, was read and dismissed.’ 


Oct. 14, Lyon had petitioned that broken cannon, mortars, &c., 
at Mount Independence might be sold to him, to be used in mak- 
ing bar iron, and on the 18th an act for that purpose was passed.’ 

Oct. 18, Moses Robinson, Ira Allen, and Stephen R. Bradley 
were elected Agents to Congress by joint ballot of both Houses. 
No election of Delegates appears to have been made. 

Wilmington vs. Draper disposed of. 

Oct. 24. The proprietors of Draper, by their attornies Mr. 
Knight and Mr. Bradley, plead to the jurisdiction of the court. 
The question being put whether this Court will take any: further 
cognizance of the bill or petition, it passed in the negative.3 

In Councit: Oct. 26. Resolved, that it is the sense of the 
Council that unless the House of Assembly shall recede from their 
last determination in the cause between Wilmington and Draper, 
the Governor, Council, and General Assembly, in capacity of a 
Court of Equity, can take no further cognizance of said cause, as 
the Council are of the opinion, that the “House of Assembly have 
the same right now to Dismiss the said cause, as they had at first 
to determine they had a right to Take Cognizance of the same.‘ 


Proposed Naturalization of a Citizen of New Hampshire. 
Oct. 26. A bill was brought in entitled ‘‘ an act to naturalize 
Solomon Willard, late of Winchester in the county of Cheshire 
and State of New Hampshire, Esq., and granting him the freedom 


of the State of Vermont.” 


This bill does not again appear on the journal, but on the 7th 
of March, 1787, by the second section of ‘‘ an act establishing the 
Constitution of Vermont, and for determining who are entitled to 
the Privileges of the Constitution and Laws,” all subjects of the 
United States were equally entitled to the privileges of law and 
justice with the citizens of this State.° 


LA ssembly Journal, Vol. i, 519. Lyon on another occasion asked for 
the exclusive right, for the term of eighteen years, of splitting bar-iron 
into nail-rods, which was not granted. Here are germs of the protective 
policy afterwards adopted by Congress in tariffs and patent laws. 

2 Assembly Jour., 500, 525. * Same, 537. * Council Journal, vol. 11, 229. 

*Ms. Assembly Journal, Vol. 11, 538; and Pamphlet Acts, F ebru: wy 
and March, 1787, 31. This “act establishing the Constitution” was re- 
ported by the committee on revision, embracing certainly two very dis- 
tinguished lawyers — Nathaniel Chipman and Stephen R. Bradley.—See 
note, ante 277, and O00. 
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The three acts of special importance were : 

An act for settling disputes respecting landed property.—[At 
that time called “ the quieting act.’ ] 

An act directing what money shall be legal currency in this 
State, and at what rate the same shall pass.’ 


The Betterment, or Quieting, Act. 

The peculiar circumstances of real property in Vermont, owing 
not only to the conflict in grants of New Hampshire, New York, 
and Vermont, but alsa to conflicting Vermont grants in some in- 
stances, created great anxiety among the persons in possession, 
who were in danger of ejectment, and for several sessions persist- 
ent efforts had been made to provide a remedy. At the March 
session, 1784, a bill for this purpose had been prepared, and, 
on the recommendation of both Houses in Joint Assembly, 
it was deferred, according to the constitution, to the next session, 
and ordered to be printed for the information of the people, and 
the act was passed suspending suits on law titles... At the sue- 
ceeding sessions,— October 1784, and June 1785,— this subject 
was first in the order of business, but the bill was defeated in 
the first named session by twelve votes, and in the last on a tie 
vote.* Daniel Chipman gave to Gov. Chittenden the credit for 
originating this measure, declaring that 

‘“‘He was precisely the man to devise the best mode of relief. 
He had a strong sense of equity, and deeply sympathized with the 
unfortunate settlers. And what peculiarly fitted him for this oc- 
casion was, that he knew nothing of the technical niceties of the 
law. He therefore found nothing in the way, nothing to pre- 
vent him from pursuing that course which was dictated by the 


' Slade’s Vt. State Papers, 500-503. Vt. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 295. 

*lssembly Journal, 1778-1784, 569. Sec. 14, Part 11, of the constitution 
provided that “all bills ofa public nature shall be first laid before the 
Governor and Council for their perusal and proposals of amendment, and 
shall be printed for the consideration of the people, before they are read 
in the General Assembly, for the last time of debate and amendment ; 
except temporary acts, which, after being laid before the Governor and 
Council, may (in case of sudden necessity) be passed into laws; and no 
other shall be pussed into laws, until the neat session of assembly.”—Slade’s 
State Pupers, 249, 

‘Assembly Journals, [printed,] Oct. Sess. ’84, 26; June Sess. 85, 12. 
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principles of natural justice.” ‘He therefore proposed a law, 
giving to the settler, in case of eviction, the full value of his im- 
provements, and half the rise of the land. <A bill to this effect, 
had been introduced several sessions before, but being opposed 
by almost all the lawyers in the State, it was postponed to the 
October session of the Legislature at Rutland, in 1784. The law, 
they said, makes every man a trespasser who enters on the land 
of another without license, and subjects him to damages; instead 
of this, you would compel the legal owner to pay him a bounty 
for his trespass. The bill was taken up again at this session, 
when Nathaniel Chipman was a member. But although there was 
a majority in favor of the principles,” ‘‘ yet they were not able to 
agree on the details of the bill. No wonder, for it was a new 
ease. They could avail themselves of no precedent; they could 
resort to no form. Not being able to pass the bill at this session, 
and feeling a pressing necessity of passing it as soon as possi- 
ble, the legislature had an adjourned session at Norwich, in June, 
1785, that they might have time to mature and pass the bill, af- 
terwards called the quieting act. The bill was taken up at the 
adjourned session and referred to a committee, of which Nathaniel 
Chipman was a member.?’ When the bill came into his hands, he 
revised it in such a manner, that it passed the house by a decided 
majority. His strong sense of justice, and his comprehensive and 
discriminating mind, enabled him as a legislator to adapt the law 
to any new state of things. with the same ease with which, in the 
administration of justice, he applied the principles of law to new 
cases when they occurred, in such manner as to do perfect justice 
between the parties. Thus a law was passed by the legislature 
of Vermont, perfectly novel in its character, yet so clearly founded 
on the principles of natural justice, that it has always been in 
great favor with the people of this state, and several of our sister 
states, availing themselves of our invention and our experience, 
have adopted the same system.” ? 


Council of Censors. 


The first Council met at Norwich in June, 1785, at Windsor in 
pertember MO pute and at Bennington in February, 1786, and 


“The Gc a6és not find Mr. Chipman named on the committee in 
the journals, either in 1784 or 1785, but Gov. Chittenden was, and he 
would be apt to require the most valuable services of Judge Chipman. 

* Life of Nathaniel Chipman, 63-65.—Myr. Chipman was not accurate in 
this matter, having probably written from memory many years after the 
event. Oct. 19, 1785, a remonstrance on this subject was referred by the 
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révised the entire Constitution. A prominent feature in the jour- 
nal of the General Assembly, Oct. session, 1785, is the record of 
sixteen resolutions recommending the repeal or alteration of stat- 
utes, and of the acquiescence of the Assembly in nearly all of 
these recommendations." The Council also instituted the impeach- 
ment of Matthew Lyon, hereinbefore noticed, by a resolution re- 
questing the Assembly to impeach him. This last fact is stated in 
Slade’s record, in a note at p. 530. ; 


OBSTACLES IN CONGRESS TO THE RECOGNITION OF VERMONT. 


In 1785 moveménts had been made for forming three new 
states, besides Vermont, in the territory claimed by some of the 
original thirteen: Kentucky, from Virginia; Franklin [now Ten- 
nessee], from North Carolina ; and Maine, from Massachusetts. 
Congress was embarrassed by the claim on the one side of the old 
states that, by the third article of confederation, any countenance 
to these movements was forbidden,? and on the other by the neces- 


House to Mr. Ormsby, Mr. Marsh, Mr. Wells, Mr. Weld, and Mr. 

Loomis; on the 25th their report was referred to Messrs. Wait, Olin, 

Marsh, Loomis, and Knowlton, who on the 27th “ brought in said act as 

it was inserted in a newspaper, with some additions, &c., which was read, 

accepted, and sent up for concurrence.” [Ms. Assembly Journal, Vol. 11, 

529, 535, 542.] The Council concurred on the same day.— Same, 543. 

Thus in the official history of this statute, Nathaniel Chipman appears 

as an opponent only. It is quite.probable that the bill as “ published in 

the newspaper,” was Judge Chipman’s, and that thus he was really enti- 

tled to the credit claimed for him by his brother. On the yeas and 

nays, Oct. 1784, and June 1785, Judge Chipman voted against the bill 

— undoubtedly for the want of amendments subsequently made. As 

the measure of relief in the act is that proposed by gov. Chittenden, 

the amendments must have been to the machinery of the act only; so - 
this was in fact a notable triumph of the governor’s “strong sense of 
equity ” over the special pleading of “almost all the lawyers of the 

State” in his day. The act has proved to be a lasting monument to the 

wisdom and justice of Chittenden. 

‘For proceedings of the Council of Censors, see Slade’s State Papers, 
511-544. 

* By this article the thirteen States bound “themselves to assist each 
other, against all force offered to, or attack made upon them, or any of 
them, on pecuoe ns of religion, sovereignty, trade, or any otha ar 
whatever.” — The Constitution, by W. ia wie” 484. 
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sity of respecting the wishes and interests of large bodies of peo- 
ple, and the future prosperity and harmony of the nation. Hence 
earnest attempts were made to devise a scheme for the settlement 
of a question that was fraught with danger. This served to defer 
the favorable decision which a majority of congress were ready 
to make as to Vermont. ‘The following, from documents, copies 
of which were communicated to Vermont at the time, elucidates 
this matter. 


Congress and its Committee on Districts of States claiming Inde- 
; pendence.— 1785-1786. 


October 12, 1785. Congress passed a resolution as follows : 
The delegates from Massachusetts and Virginia having withdrawn 
their motion of the 7th instant, on motion of the delegates of said 
States, 3 

Resolved, That a grand committee be appointed to report what 
measures are proper for Congress to adopt, to prevent the ill con- 
sequences of a particular district of any State setting up and 
elaiming the right of independent government, without the consent 
of said State and of the United States.” 

The following account of the proceedings of this committee is 
found among the papers used by Mr. Slade in compiling his vol- 
ume of State Papers. 

Last October a large committee was appointed by Congress to 
take into consideration what rule of conduct it might be proper 
for the United States to adopt in regard to those districts of terri- 
tory which were claimed by any of the States, the inhabitants of 
which had assumed or- might in future assume the rights and 
powers of independent sovereignties. 

The committee was composed of the Hon. Mr. Long from New 
Hampshire, Mr. Gerry from Massachusetts, Mr. Hllery from Rhode 
Island, Mr. Cook from Connecticut, Mr. Smith from New York, 
Mr. Stewart from New Jersey, Mr. Gardner from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Vining from Delaware, Mr. Hindman from Maryland, Mr. 
Hardy from Virginia,’ Mr. McKean from South Carolina. 

~The following plan was drawn up and laid before the commit- 
tee by Mr. Gerry, viz: 


‘Designed by WILLIAM SLADE for the Vermont State Papers, but not 
printed. 
*Jour. Cong. Oct. 12, 1785.—See also Journal of the 7th and 31st Oct. 
*Mr. Hardy died Oct. 17, 1785.— See Jour. of Cong. of that date, p. 600. 
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‘“‘ Whereas by the third article of the confederation the States 
have severally entered into a firm league of friendship with each 
other for their common defence, the security of their liberties, and 
their mutual and general welfare, binding themselves to assist 
each other against all force opposed to, or attacks made upon 
them or any of them, on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, 
or any pretence whatever : 

‘‘ And whereas a separation of any district from a State having a 
right to exercise constitutional jurisdiction over such district, 
unless by the consent of the State and of the United States, would 
be a violation of and have a tendency to subvert the fundamental 
principles of the Union: therefore 

‘« Resolved, That Congress highly disapprove of all meetings, 
combinations, and other measures not authorized by the States 
respectively in the first instance, and also by the United States, 
for the purpose of separating any district or territory from a State 
having a right to exercise constitutional jurisdiction over the 
same, and Congress consider themselves bound, on the application 
of any State for that purpose, to support, where necessary, such 
State in the due execution of the laws thereof, for preventing 
such separation, until it shall be made in a mode that may be 
adopted by the States in Congress assembled, and ratified by the 
several States in the Union.” 

The committee did not agree to the preceding draught, and 
accordingly it was not reported; in consequence of which a sub- 
committee being appointed out of the general committee, the plan 
which succeeds was drawn up by a member and laid before them, 
as follows, viz 37 : 

‘“¢ Whereas, from the local circumstances of a State in the course 
of human events it may become expedient for it to permit a dis- 
trict or part thereof to separate trom it, and set up an independent 


jurisdiction ; and it may also become expedient that the United 


States in Congress assembled should consent to such separation 
and admit such district into the present federal Union : 

‘‘ And whereas the United States in Congress assembled are not 
authorized by the confederation to admit the independency of and 


receive into its federal union a District or part of a State, which 


may separate and set up an independent jurisdiction as aforesaid : 

‘“* Resolved, Therefore, that it be recommended to the legislatures 
of the several States to authorize nine of the original States in 
Congress aforesaid to admit into the federal Union a district or 


‘This plan is substantially the same that was proposed to Congress by. 


the delegates from Rhode Island, Oct. 7, 1785.—See Journal of that date, 
p. 596-7. . 
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part of.a State, which, with the consent of the State to which said 
district belonged, and the consent of nine of the original States, 
shall have separated from the parent State and erected an inde- 
pendent jurisdiction.” 

The foregoing being not agreed to, was not reported to Con- 
gress, upon which the third plan was drawn up and laid before 
the committee, to be adopted as their report to Congress. It was 
in the following words : 

‘‘ Whereas, for the happiness of mankind, and from the local 
circumstances of a state, it may in the course of human events 
become expedient that a State should permit a district or part 
thereof to separate therefrom, and become an independent juris- 
diction ; and it may also become expedient that the United States 
in Congress assembled should consent to such separation, and 
admit such district to the rank of an independent State, and to be 
a member of the federal Union: 

“Therefore, Resolved, that it be recommended to the legisla- 
tures of the several States to authorize the United States in Con- 
egress assembled to admit a district or districts in any State to 
separate and become an independent State on the following terms: 

1st. That the extent of the district shall not be less than 
miles long and miles wide. 7 

2d. That the original State shall consent to such separation 
by an express act of their legislature ; providing that if, the Uni- 
ted States in Congress assembled shall not, by the vote of nine 
States of the original States, think it expedient to admit such 
district into the federal Union, that they shall return to the juris- 
diction of the original State. . 

3d. That their government shall be republican. 

4th That they shall be subject to pay a part of the federal 
debt contracted or to be contracted, to be apportioned on them by 
Congress by the same rule by which apportionments shall be made 
on the other States. 

5th. That they shall be subject to the articles of confedera- 
tion, ordinances and resolutions of Congress made or to be made. 

6th. That they shall forever remain a part of the confederacy 
of the United States of America. ' 

‘¢ And whereas a separation on any other terms would be highly 
derogatory to the dignity of the Union : 

Resolved, That the United States in Congress assembled hold 
themselves bound, on the application of any State, to support 
them when necessary, in their jurisdictional rights over every 
part of the said States according to the third article of the con- 
federation.” 

The committee did not agree to this last plan. However, there 
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might probably have been a majority to recommend adopting it by 
Congress were it not for the final clause. No report has been 
made to Congress, and thus the matter has lain till this time ; no 
effort being made, and probably will not be made, from the pres- 
ent situation of affairs, against the exertions of those districts 
which have assumed independent sovereignties. 

The preceding minutes and propositions, which were laid before 
the committee and sub-committee, are by no means to be made 
public. 

New York, May 27, 1786. 

With the foregoing paper, Mr. Stave delivered to the state a 
few letters and other documents, dated in 1787, 1788, and 1789, 
which will be used in chronological order. The following belongs 
in this place. 


Hon. William Samuel Johnson to Gov. Chittenden: 


New York, 18th October 1785. 


Str :—I beg leave to mention to you, that the Bearer Mr. Kelly, 
and all the gentlemen of New York, who have Patents under the 
late Province of New York for Lands in Vermont, which had not 
been previously Granted by New Hampshire, exerted themselves 

vextremely last Winter to serve the people of Vermont and obtain 
their Independence ; For this purpose they presented a Petition to 
the assembly of this state, praying that they would pass a Law to 
enable their Delegates in Congress to Apply for and Consent to 
the Sovereignty and Independence of Vermont. In consequence 


of which a Bill was brought into the House of Assembly to that 


effect, a Certified Copy of which you have here enclosed.2 
Mr. Kelly has laid before me a Letter of Instructions and power 
of Attorney from the Gentlemen who presented the said Petition, 


‘WILLIAM SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D., agent in England for Connecti- 
cut in 1765, when he assisted the Vermont agent, Samuel Robinson.— 
Vt. Hist. Coll., vol. 1, 4, 275, 342. Mr. Johnson was a delegate in con- 
gress when this letter was written; a member of the convention which 
formed the constitution of the United States, also of the first U. 8. Sen- 
ate ; and president of Columbia (N. Y.) college from 1792 to 1800. He 
died in 1819, aged 92. 

“Several of the most prominent men in New York were favorable to 
Vermont: Gouverneur Morris as early as 1778, Gen. Schuyler in 1781, 
and John Jay and Alexander Hamilton subsequently. Of course the 


names of many wealthy and influential men were appended to the peti- 


tion above referred to. A like petition will be given hereafter. 
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directing him to offer their Lands to the persons now residing 
thereon upon such Terms, as upon the best Examination I have 
been able to give the Subject, appear to me reasonable and Just. 
I am induced therefore to request that you will recommend a Com- 
promise to those Settlers; for if they should not avail themselves 
of this favorable opportunity of Securing an indisputable title to 
their Farms, the New York proprietors will probably er’e long 
raise the price of said lands, which they alledge they had lotted 
out antecedent to the late War, and actually sold some parts 
thereof to persons who Settled thereon, and who in some instances 
executed Bonds and Mortgages for the Consideration Money, and 
in others entered into written Agreements for the purchase of 
them, and yet afterwards took Grants from Vermont for the same 
Lands. 

Be assured Sir these Sentiments are dictated by the principles 
of Humanity and friendship for the Settlers, and a sincere desire 
to prevent expensive and ruinous Controversies which so litigated 
a Subject may occasion to both parties." 

Give me leave to mention upon this occasion, that I should be 
extremely happy in an opportunity to renew our former acquaint- 
ance & friendship, & to converse with you, or any of your Friends, 
upon the general affairs of your State as relative to the United 
States, which have lately been the subject of much conversation 
here. I have the Honour to be with great respect & esteem 

Yr Excelys most obedient humble Servant 
W™ Sam’ JOHNSON. 
His Hxcelly Thos Chittenden Hsqr 


Relief by New York to its adherents in Cumberland | Windham] 
County. 

1786. The following petition and accompanying statement 
Feb. 24, 28. were presented to the Senate of Dicks York, in behalf 
of the petitioners and ‘‘the Vermont sufferers : 

To his Excellency the Governor and the Honourable the tere 
ture of the State of New York, the Petition of the Subscribers, 
in behalf of themselves and others most Humbly Sheweth, 

That your Petitioners and those they represent are Inhabitants 
‘of Cumberland County and by their attachment, zeal and activity 
in Endeayouring to support the Just and Lawfull Authority of 
New York Incurred a Displeasure from those who stiled them- 


1 As a literal copy of this letter has been attempted, it should be noted 
that thus far it was written by a secretary ; the remainder was by Dr. 
Johnson. 
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selves Freemen of Vermont, But by encouragement from the sey- 
eral Resolutions of Congress and Particularly that of the fifth of 
December 1782, and the laws and Resolutions of the state of New 
York, your Petitioners were induced to believe that the Lawless 
and ungratefull usurpers would be brought to submitt to its Law- 
full authority, or at least to permitt your Petitioners to remain 
peaceably on their Farms, under the Jurisdiction of New York, 
But notwithstanding the Resolutions and Laws, these Lawless 
usurpers, raised in Arms to the Number of four or five Hundred, 
Drove some of your Petitioners from their habitations, Imprisoned 
others, killed one, and wounded others, confiscated their Estates 
and sold their Effects. 

Your Petitioners cannot but hope that having thus sacrificed 
their all, suffered such exquisite Tortures, Banishments, Impris- 
onments in loathsom Gaols, half starved, and threatened with 
being put to Ignominious Deaths, But, that your Honours will 
take their case into your most serious Consideration, and grant 
them some relief in their Deplorable Situation, and your Peti- 
tioners as in duty bound will ever be good Citizens of the State 


of New York. Trmotuy Cuurcn, Cole., 
Wm. SHattuck, Maj", 
New York, 24"Feb’y 1786. Henry Evans, Maj's 


A List of the Ciwil and Military Officers 
In the County of Cumberland who were Commissioned by the 
State of New York, and who have been either Imprisoned 
Banished or have had their Efects taken from them by the 
Authority of Vermont and also the amount of their losses, 
Estimated by a Committee on Oath. 


Civil Officers. Military Officers. Number of ; Amount of Damages 
Privates, Sustained. 
Timothy Phelps Sheriff, Timothy Church, Colo. 
Elijah Prouty, Wm. Shattuck, Majr. 
Samuel Bigby, Henry Evans, do 
Dani. Shepheardson, Justices} Joseph Peck Capn. 
of Peace. Thos. Baker do 
. Joseph Ellet do Upward of Sixteen Thousand 
Danl, Asheraft do one hundred. | Six Hundred and 
Artomas How — do Sixty-three pounds 
Wm. White Lieut. Thirteen Shillings 
Elihu Root do and Eight pence. 
Isaac Wells do 


Danl. Danilson do 
John Alexander, Lieut. 
Francis Proughty, do , 


Isaac Crosby do | , 
Jonathan Alexander Ensign 

Simion Terrel do 

David Lamb do 

Joshua Russ do 

Ruben Church do 


Joel Bigeloe Adjutant. | 
__ We and each of us do most Solemnly and Sincerely Swear and 
Declare in the presence of Almighty God, that the above is to 


" Documentary History of New York, Vol. 1v, 1014. 
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the best of our Knowledge and belief a Just and True account 

of the names and numbers of officers Both Civil & Military the 
numbers of Privates as nearly as can be ascertained, and the 
amount of the Damages. 

TIMOTHY CHURCH, 

Wo. SHATTUCK, 

Henry Evans. 

Sworn the 28 day of Feb’ 1786 before 
Jno. How Hopart.? 


In answer to this petition, both houses of the New York legis- 
lature resolved to “‘ make provision for granting to Col. Timothy 
Church, Major William Shattuck, Major Henry Evans, and about 
one hundred other Persons whom they represent, a quantity of 
Vacant Lands equal to a Township of Hight Miles Square.” On 
the 5th of May a tract was appropriated for the purpose, at the 
junction of the Unadilla and Hast branch of the Susquehannah 
rivers, in what is now [1871] Chenango county.? The town was 
first named ‘ Clinton,” then “ Jericho,” and is now ‘ Bainbridge.” 
For the list of persons to whom the land was allotted, see Harly 
History, T57-760. 

On the 12th of Dec., 1786, Col. Eleazer Patterson, Samuel 
Knight, Benj. Butterfield, John Sergeant, and Josiah Arms, in 
behalf of themselves and twenty-three others, signed a petition to 
Goy. Clinton, wherein they declared that they had been ‘ uni- 
formly loyal to the State of New York, Supported the rights and 
Interests thereof having not only frequently risqued their Lives 
but expended large sums of money, and Lost an abundance of 
time in Defence of the said State, in consequence of which many 
of your Petitioners were imprisoned and others dispoiled of Prop- 
erty to a considerable amount, by the Vermonters.” They ad- 
mitted that when “ totally abandoned [by New York] to the fury 
of their enemies,” “ rather than be deprived of their whole Prop- 
erty they were obliged to submit to the usurpation of the Govern- 
ment of Vermont.”” They professed to admire the constitution 
and revere the rulers of New York, and prayed for a patent of 
wild land. This petition was referred to a committee, who re- 
ported ‘‘ that in their opinion as there are no vouchers to support 


1 Documentary History of New York, Vol. tv, 1015. * Same, 1016-1020. 
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the facts alleged in the said petition the prayer thereof ought not 

to be granted.’ 

The Constitution revised and amended — First Constitutional 
Convention. 

On the last Tuesday in June the first Constitutional Conven- 
tion met in the meeting-house in Manchester ;? and organized 
by the appointment of Moses Roxpinson, President, and ELIJAH 
Paine, Secretary, both of whom were United States Senators 
in 1795-6—a fact which is here mentioned because it goes to 
show that it was then deemed most fit by the people to commit the 
Constitution to the care of the ablest and best men of the State. 
On the 4th of July the Constitution, revised and amended, was 
adopted by the Convention. It was prefixed, as “the Constitu- 
tion established,” to the pamphlet laws passed by the Legislature 
in February Sn March, 1787, pages 5-18. In the Constitution 
as revised by the first Council of Censors, &c., published in 
Slade’s State Papers, the original declaration of the reasons for 
declaring the State independent and organizing government was 
omitted. Whether it was omitted by the Council also, the editor 
is not certain, but the manuscript journal of the Council shows no 
resolution or vote récommending its omission, and the Constitu- 
tional Convention did not omit it, but published it asa part of the 
revised Constitution.3 


October Session of the General Assembly of Vermont, 1786. 

The House Journal does not name the town where the General 
Assembly met, but the journal of the Governor and Council is 
dated ‘Rutland, 12th October, 1786.” There having been no 
election of Treasurer by the people, Samupn Marrocks was 
elected in Joint Assembly to sueceed Ira Allen, who had been 
Treasurer from the organization of the State. 


In Councin: Oct. 25. An execution issued against John Bar- 
rett, Hsq., for £27.12.8, cost of his suit of Impeachment, sigma 
by order of Council.4 


‘Documentary History of New York, Vol. 1v, 1020-1022. 

* Slade’s Vt. State Papers, 531. 

*For the original Constitution see Slade’s Vt. State Pane 241-255; 
and for the revised Constitution of July 4, 1786, see Statutes of the State 
of Vermont, passed Feb. and March, 1787, 5-18. 

* Council Journal, Vol. 11, 278. For both trials. 
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Commercial Treaty with Canada and Great Britain. 


Oct. 26. On motion of the Hon. Ira Allen, Esqr., respecting 
A COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH THE PROVINCES OF CANADA AND 
Great Brirain, requesting that Mr. Levi Allen be appointed in 
lieu of Joseph Fay, resigned, therefore Resolved, that Mr. Levi 
Allen be and he is hereby appointed in lieu of said Joseph, and 
that Levi Allen’s name be entered in said Commission for that 
purpose." ; 

A Temporary Treasurer, and dearth of Paper. 

In ASSEMBLY: Oct. 14. Resolved, that Col°. Ira Allen be re- 
quested to open and continue the office of Treasurer during the 
present Session, and that he be requested to forward an express, 
at the expense of the State, for the necessary paper.? 

Oct. 25. Mr. Allen moved for leave to bring in a bill to pre- 
vent persons in kingdoms or governments from collecting debts in 
this State where the inhabitants of this State cannot recover by 
law their just debts. Ordered, that he have leave, &c.3 

Notice to Creditors of the State. 

Oct. 26. Resolved, that the Clerk of this Assembly publish in 
both the newspapers, [at Bennington and Windsor,] for six weeks 
successively, notifying all persons who have any demands against 
this State to present the same for approbation to this Legislature 
at their next Session, or that they be forever barred from the same.4 


Paper Currency Rejected. 
Oct. 27. The question being put whether a paper currency 
shall be emitted, it passed in the negative.s 
Election of Agents to Congress. 


Oct. 30. Proceeded by joint ballot of Governor, Council, and 
assembly to choose Agents to Congress. The ballots being taken, 
the Honble. Moses Robinson, Ira Allen, and Isaac Tichenor, 
Hsquires, were elected.® . 

Friction in the Machinery of Legislation. 

In Councin: Oct. 31st. An act to oblige the fulfillment of con- 
tracts having passed the House was read in Council and disap- 
proved,? 


* Council Journal, Vol. 1, 274. °? Assembly Journal, Vol: 11, 9. 
"Assembly Journal, Vol. 111, 538. *Same, 57. *Same, 60. ° Same, 69. 
‘Council Journal, Vol. m1, 279. 
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On the House Journal of the same day, the message of the 
Council set forth the resolution in full, disapproving the bill and 
proposing, with some particularity, a substitute: when the ques- 
tion was put to the House on the passage of the bill “‘ into.a law 
of this State, it passed in the affirmative.” 


In AssemBLY: Oct. 31. The following resolution was sent 
from Council : 


‘‘In CounciL, 31 Octr., 1786" The Council being informed 
that their proposals of amendment on the bill entitled an act to 
compel the fulfillment of contracts has not been attended to, but the 
bill passed into the law—they therefore propose that said bill be 
returned to the Council for revision and concurrence. 

“« Per order, JosePH Fay, Sec’y.” 


Which being read, the question was put, whether this House 
will send back the bill requested, and the yeas and nays required. 
They are as follows: [names omitted; ayes 24, noes 305] so it 
passed in the negative, and 

Resolved, that, in the opinion of this House, the said bill was 
returned to this House without any proposals of amendment by 
the honorable Council, and therefore that the said bill was consti- 
tutionally passed into a law ; and that Mr. Marvin be directed to 
acquaint the honorable Council therewith.’ 


The most important acts of this session were : 


An act to make such articles a tender upon execution, to the 
inhabitants of either of the United States, as are, by their re- 
spective laws, a tender upon execution. 


An act for prolonging the time in which the grantees of lands, 
granted by this State, are obliged to settle the same. [Three 
years after the lines of the town had been run by order of the 
Legislature. ] 


LAssembly Journal, Vol. 111, 71-73. 

In Parliamentary law, now certainly, a substitute for a bill, by striking 
out all after the enacting clause and inserting another entirely different, 
is “an amendment.” The Council in this case proposed a substitute in 
sufficiently distinct terms to be practically an amendment, and yet pro 
forma it was not one. The question was of little importance then, as the — 
House ultimately controlled all bills ; and now it is an impossible ques- 
tion, since each House, if it disapproves a bill, must either reject it or 
concur. with formal amendments. The incident is recorded here merely 
as a novelty is legislation. 
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An act to repeal part of ‘‘an act constituting the Superior 
Court, a Court of Equity,” &c. [So much as made the General 
Assembly a Court of Equity. ] 

An act to prevent the sale and transportation of negroes and 
mulattoes out of this State. 

An act defining and limiting the jurisdiction of Justice Courts, 
&c. [Criminal actions where the fine was within forty shillings, 
and the corporal punishment not exceeding ten stripes; and 
civil cases where the matter in demand did not exceed four pounds ; 
with details as to forms and modes of proceeding. ] 

An act to compel fulfillment of Contracts according to the intent 
of the parties. [If by the contract the debt was payable in 
specific articles, these articles would discharge the debt, although 
not tendered, or taken on execution, until after the t¢me named in 
the contract had expired. |" 

Goy. Chittenden had in August issued an address to the people 


of Vermont, for the purpose of allaying discontent and encourag- 


ing expectations of legislative relief. Bor this the governor was 
assailed by ribaldry too indecent for thé newspapers in later days, 
his address being treated as merely an electioneering effort. The 
time warranted the suspicion, but the address nevertheless showed 
much wisdom ani shrewdness. It advised patience, industry and 
economy, and a disuse of foreign and increase of domestic produc- 
tions; discouraged litigation ; suggested a small emission of paper 
money, and a transfer of taxes from productions of the farm to 
lawsuits ; and promised relief measures at the next session of the 
assembly.2 The abovenamed acts redeemed the governor’s pledge. 
There had been presented to the general assembly “eight petitions 
of grievance, &c.,”’ coming from different towns; and it will be 
seen that the act on the fulfillment of contracts, with several other 
propositions for relief, were referred to a vote of the people. 


Attempts to break up the Courts. 


Notwithstanding these relief acts, the people in some portions 
of the State were dissatisfied, and determined that the laws for 


1Slade’s Vt. State Papers, 504-509. 

2 Vermont Gazette, Aug. 28,1786. The reply to the governor was pub- 
lished in a Gazette Extraordinary, Aug. 31. The Gazette of Oct. 16 an- 
nounced that “ His Excellency Thomas Seorenvan Esqr. was by a res- 
pectable majority of the freemen re-elected,’ 


* 
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collection of debts should not be enforced. The court of common 
pleas was to sit in Windsor on the 31st of October. On that day 
thirty armed men met at Windsor to break up the court, but were 
persuaded to desist. Nevertheless, November 14th, they were 
indicted and fined ; the leader, Robert Morrison of Hartland, in 
the sum of £10 and costs of suit, and the others in less amounts. 
A. mob was immediately raised to rescue Morrison, and on the 
16th the court directed the sheriff to procure assistance and arrest 
the insurgents, and on the 17th the sheriff and Col. Benjamin 
Wait arrested twenty-seven of the offenders and committed them 
to jail. In anticipation of rebellion, a force of six hundred men 
was gathered at Windsor, commanded by brig. gen. Peter Olcott. - 
The insurgents collected a hundred men at Hartland, but being 
satisfied that the government was too strong for them, they dis- 
persed. At Rutland, in November following, the same scenes 
were enacted. On the morning of the 21st, a committee, pretend- 
ing to have an appointmerft from the people, waited on the court 
and requested it to adjourn without day, and the court replied 
that after a call of the docket the request would be considered. 
On the opening of the court in the afternoon, a mob of a hundred 
men, headed by col. Lee, entered the court room and’ threatened 
the court for not adjourning without day, according to the request 
made ; on which the court adjourned to the next morning. The 
mob then refused to let the court depart, and called for arms, 
which were immediately furnished. After keeping the court im- 
prisoned awhile, they released them, and in the evening a com- 
mittee of the insurgents again insisted upon an adjournment with- 
out day, ‘‘ but were informed that it could not be complied with 
—that not only their oath and duty, but the honor and dignity of 
the government obliged them to proceed in the necessary business 
_ of the court.” The irritated mob then took possession of the 
court-house and sent for reinforcements; but in the mean time 
cols. Clark and Pearl, and lieut. col. Spafford called out the 
militia in sufficient force to protect the court.’ 
‘Hastern Vermont, 548-551. 


* Thompson's Vermont, Part 1, 80, 81; Vermont Gazette, Nov. 27 and 
Dec. 11, 1786. 
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1787. Wm. Sam’! Johnson again wrote to gov. Chittenden, 

Feb. 14. by Mr. Kelly, commending Mr. Kelly to him for a con- 

ference, specially in reference to lands reserved for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel. 


February Session of the Cenerdl Assembly, 1787. 


By adjournment, the General Assembly met at Bennington on 
the 15th of February, principally to act on bills reported by the 
committee to revise the laws. 

Feb. 16, the governor laid before the House a letter from the 
Hon. Wm. Smith, Esq., dated Quebec, Dec. 9th, 1786; also a 
-letter from John Kelly, Esq. ; also a letter from Levi Allen, one 
of the cOmmissioners for negotiating a free trade to and through 
the Province of Quebec, with his proceedings agreeable to his 
appointment ; which were read and referred to committees.t It 
appears from the journal of the Council, Vol. 1, 287, that Lord 
Dorchester? returned Allen’s commission, * for regulating trade 
and commerce,” and that judge Smith’s letter was in reference to 
‘his lands in this State, with a stating of the same by John Kelly, 
Hsqr.” 

Feb. 17, Royal Tyler, commissioner from maj. gen. Lincoln, 
requested the assistance of Vermont in apprehending certain 
insurgents and rebels against the authority of Massachusetts (in 
the Shays rebellion), which was referred, and the prayer of the 
‘petition was subsequently granted. The committee on judge 
Smith’s letter reported 


That his Excellency, by advice of his Council, be requested to 
answer’ the several matters specially mentioned in Mr. Smith’s 
letter, and in particular to assure him that this government have 
in all their official transactions inviolably adhered to the articles 
of treaty which he refers to.3 


On the 20th, Isaac Tichenor and Joseph Fay were appointed to 
draft a letter in reply to Judge Smith. 
Friends of Vermont in the West Union rewarded. 
Feb. 21, the committee to whom had been referred a petition 
of Col. Benjamin Randall and fifty-five others, presented on the 
1Assembly Journal, Vol. 111, 81. 


2Sir Guy Carleton had become Lord Dorchester. 
* Council Journal, Vol. 11, 292. 
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17th — “ praying for compensation for the damages they sustained 
for their influence and zeal in adding the Western Union to this 
State,” &¢.— reported that the prayer should be so far granted, 
if vacant land be found, as to give them a charter for a town six 
miles square, ‘‘ under such restrictions, reservations, and for just 
fees, as shall be directed by the Governor and Council, at such 
time as they shall judge proper.” * 
Propositions submitted to the People. — 

Feb. 23, the Clerk of the General Assembly reported the votes 
of the freemen on the following propositions which had been sub- 
mitted to them, viz: 

Paper Money — yeas, 456 ; nays, 2197. 

General Tender Act—yeas, 128; nays, 781. 

Extension of Tender Act of 1783 — yeas, 419; nays, 591. 

Act of 1786 on fulfillment of contracts — yeas, 835 ; nays, 229. 

Tender Act articles mentioned, [grain and other provisions, | 
—yeas, 129; nays, 44. [This act, so called, was proposed at 
the last session, and after this vote it became a law. ] 

Laws as they now stand — yeas, 195 ; nays, none. 

Land to be a tender — yeas, 24 ; nays, none.? 


The Shays Rebellion. 


Feb. 24. The committee to whom was referred the communi- 
cation of Maj. Royal Tyler, and several letters from Gen. Lincoln 
and Governor Bowdoin, on the Shays rebellion in Massachusetts, 
reported the form of a Proclamation to the people, which was 
adopted in joint assembly — yeas 36, nays 24; and the Governor 
was ‘‘ requested to issue the same, and take effectual measures that 
the same be promulgated immediately in every part of this Com- 
monwealth.”’3 It was issued accordingly : 


By his Excellency Tuomas CuirtenpEen, Lsq ; Captain- General, 
Governor, and Commander in Chief, in and over the STATE of 
VERMONT. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

HEREAS the General Court of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, by their act of the fourth day of February inst- 

ant, declared, that a horrid and wicked rebellion did exist in said 

Commonwealth, and that DanreL Suays of Pelham, and Luxg Day 


‘Assembly Journal, Vol. ut, 85, 103. * Same, 110-112. * Same, 120-123. 
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of West Springfield, in the county of Hampshire, ADAM WHEELER 
of Hubbardston, in the county of Worcester, and ExI Parsons, of 
Adams, in the county of Berkshire, were the principal aiders and 
abettors of said Rebellion, and there being great reason to fear 
that some of the citizens of this State who dwell near to and ad- 
joining the said Commonwealth may incautiously and unadvisedly 
give aid to the promoters and abettors of the said rebellion, and 
thereby violate the duty they owe to law and good government : 

I have therefore thought fit, by and with the advice of the Coun- 
cil, and at the request of the General Assembly, to issue this proc- 
lamation, strictly commanding and enjoining it upon all the citizens 
of this State, not to harbour, entertain, or conceal the said DANTEL 
Suays, Luke Day, ADAM WHEELER, and Exi Parsons. And I do 
hereby require all and every the Justices of the Peace within this 
State, to issue their warrants when required, to apprehend and 
convey the aforesaid persons, or either of them, to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, there to be delivered to some civil or 
military officer, authorised to receive them: 

And all the citizens of this State are absolutely and most sol- 
emnly forbidden to take arms in support of, or to engage in the 
service, or contribute to the relief of the abettors and promoters 
of the said rebellion, by furnishing them with arms, ammunition, 
or otherwise, as they will answer it at their peril. 

Given under my Hand, in Council, Bennington, this 27th Day 
of February, A. D. 1787, and the eleventh Year of the Independ- 
ence of the State. THOMAS CHITTENDEN. 

By his Excellency’s command, 

JosePH Fay, Secretary. 


A Member expelled from the House. 


Feb. 28. The House considered a complaint from Col. Brown- 
son, charging that J gpathan Fassett, Esq., member of the House 
from Pittsford, encouraged the insurrection or mob in the county 
of Rutland in the preceding month of November, and the evidence 
being given, Mr. Fassett was expelled from the House by a unan- 


1A ssembly Journal, Vol. 11,121. This was nearer to “the golden rule” 
than the great nations have even yet reached. In May following, about 
one hundred of the Massachusetts rebels met at Shaftsbury, but were 
compelled by the firmness of Gideon Olin and Jonas Galusha to find ref- 
uge in New York; and in July, two notorious Shays men were arrested 
at Onion River, (Colchester,) conducted by a guard of three men to Ben- 
nington, and delivered to the Massachusetts officers.— Vermont Gazette, 
May 7 and July 30, 1787. 
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imous vote—yeas 64, nays none. A bill of costs was made 
against Passett, £9.10.7, which the State’s Attorney for Rut- 
land county was required to collect." . 


Acts establishing the Constitution of Vermont and the Common Law 
of England. 


March 2. A bill entitled ‘‘ an act establishing the Constitution 
of Vermont,” &c. [as revised July 4, 1786], was.adopted, and 
sent to the Governor and Council for concurrence. 

The bill entitled “‘ an act adopting the common and statute laws 
of Kngland” was read the second time, and on the question 
whether said bill should be sent up [to the Governor and Council } 
for revision, the yeas and nays being required on the question, 
they were as follows [names omitted]: yeas 40, nays 19.7 


Thanks to the Militca. 


Resolved, That this House entertain.a high sense of the servi- 
ces done this State by the officers and soldiers whose spirited 
exertions crushed the late daring insurrection against Government 
in the counties of Rutland and Windsor, and do hereby return 
said officers and soldiers their hearty thanks. 


March 3. An act in addition to an act for establishing post — 
offices within this State; and an act making provisions, erain, &e. 
a legal tender, on account of the scarcity of money, were passed. 


Assembly Journal, Vol. 111, 131-134. 

"Assembly Journal, Vol. 111, 140. Both bills became laws, and also 
another, which changed the Constitution, by giving the privileges of free- 
men to freeholders only. This went the whole length it was suggested 
ina note (ante, 277-279) that the General Asseffibly might possibly go. 
Daniel Chipman says that the people and legislature of Vermont then 
held, with Blackstone, that “Sovereignty and Legislation are, indeed, 
convertible terms.” “No idea was entertained,” said Mr. Chipman, 
“that an act of the legislature, however repugnant to the Constitution, 
could be adjudged void and gat aside by the judiciary.” Even after the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, it was deemed necessary, in 1797, 
to repeal all previous acts legalizing or altering the Constitution of vou 
mont, so strong was the conviction that an act of the General Assembly 
was superior to the Constitution.— Chipman’s Memoir of Chittenden, 
100-118. For act requiring voters to be frecholders, see pamphlet Acts 
Feb. and March 1787, 50. 

°Assembly Journal, Vol. 111, 141. 
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When taken on execution, the articles were to be appraised “ at 
the sign-post ” by commissioners.’ 


March 5. The committee on the memorial of John Kelly 
reported in favor of confirming certain grants to him, and other 
lands in lieu of lands formerly granted to Kelly but afterwards | 
granted to others ; ‘¢ provided that nothing herein contained shall 
interfere with a grant made to Dr. Johnstone [Johnson] and his 
associates ;’” which was resolved accordingly.? 


Naturalization Act. 


In Counciz: March 10. Resolved, That the Hon. General 
Allen be requested to write to the Hon. St. John, late Consul of 
France, in answer to his letters [in the ms. Hthan Allen Papers], 
inclosing a copy of the act naturalizing him and his three sons, 
and in reference to a map of the State, &c.3 


Action in the New York Assembly favorable to the Independence of 
Vermont. 

March 15, 1787. Alexander Hamilton, a member for the city 
of New York, introduced into the Assembly a bill entitled “ An 
act to empower and direct the delegates of this state in Congress, . 
to accede to, ratify and confirm the sovereignty and independence 
of the people of the territory commonly called and known by the 
name of the state of Vermont.” This bill gave ample powers, but 
upon three conditions: limiting Vermont to the territory between 
Connecticut river and the line twenty miles east of the Hudson— 
requiring Vermont to accede to the Union—and preserving the 
New York titles to land in Vermont, to be prosecuted in the mode 


"Assembly Journal, Vol. 111, 156; pamphlet Acts, 153. 

"Assembly Journal, Vol. m1, 147-149. Although the General Assem- 
bly for Oct. 1786—March 1787 was a very important one, having revised 
all the statutes of the State, the editor of this volume mentions the fact 
that no list of the members is given in the Journal of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Unless it can be supplied from files of the Vermont Jour- 
nal, (Windsor,) there is probably no mode of making even an imperfect 
list, other than from the recorded lists of yeas and nays. 

* Council Journal, Vol. 11,346. The names of the children were Amer- 
_ ica Francis, William Alexander, and Philip Lewis. St. John suggested 
several names for towns, three of which were adopted, to wit, Vergennes, 
Danyille, and St. Johnsbury —the latter for himself. St. John’s signa- 
ture is “St. John de Creveweur” in the copy—possibly Oreveceewr.— 
— EH. Allen Papers, 395-402. 
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prescribed in the ninth of the Articles of Confederation. Doubt- 
less the last proviso would have prevented the consent of Vermont, 
but it was at least an earnest attempt to secure its accession: 
to the union as an independent state, and Hamilton’s very able 
argument undoubtedly had great effect in securing the final and 
happy result." 

On presenting the bill, Mr. Hamilton made a few observations, 
of which only a brief sketch, from recollection, was published at 
the time, giving an interesting view of the urgent motives which 
prompted the measure. After much deliberation, the opponents - 
of the bill resolved to apply to the assembly to be heard by coun- 
sel, and for that purpose employed Richard Harrison, ‘ a lawyer 
and a scholar, distinguished for his ability, and learning, and 
probity.” ? The following is the record of the hearing and argu- 
ment for the proprietors of land in Vermont under New York 
patents. 


Argument of RicHarD Harrison against Vermont. 


Nrw York ASsEMBLY, Wednesday, March 28, 1787. 
Ten o’clck, a. m. The Order of the Day was then called for, when on 
motion of Col. Hamilton, Mr. Harrison, the counsel for the petitioners 
against the bill for declaring the Independence of Vermont, was admitted 
within the bar of the house, and addressed the chair as follows : 


Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly:—I have the 
honor to appear before you this day in my professional capacity, as Coun- 
sel for the petitioners against the bill now depending before this honora- 
ble house, authorizing the delegates of this state in Congress to accede 
and confirm the independence of that district of country commonly 
called Vermont. 

Upon this occasion I am an advocate for a numerous and respectable 
body of citizens, who from that character, and the relation in which they 
stand to the community at large, have the fairest and most unquestionable 
right to the protection of the state. The social compact, to which all the 
members of society are parties, and by which all of them are bound, was 
first formed to preserve the rights and properties of each, by the united 
- strength of the whole ; and this sacred compact must suffer the grossest 
violation, whenever the rights and properties even of the meanest indi- 
vidual are sacrificed without the most pressing and apparent necessity. 

My clients, Sir, consider the present bill as fatally calculated to deprive 
them, without necessity, of all those advantages which they ought to de- 
rive from the character of citizens, with respect to their property in the 


1 Works of Alex. Hamilton, Vol. 11, 374. 
2 History of the Republic of the United States, by John C. Hamilton, 
Vol. 111, 231, 
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north eastern part of the state. They trust therefore that the wisdom 
and justice of the legislature will be exerted in its rejection ; and though 
they have thought it necessary to bring their objections to the bill before 
this honorable house, in the manner that is now adopted, yet it must be 
apparent, that they have depended so much upon the discernment of their 
judges, and the goodness of their cause, as to be little anxious with re- 
gard to the abilities of their counsel. 

I hope, Sir, however, you and this honorable house, will be convinced 
that diffident as I am of my abilities, I should not have presumed to 
come before you, if I was not fully in sentiment upon this occasion, that 
the interest of my clients and the public are the same. I flatter myself, 
Sir, that my sincerity will not be questioned, when I assure you that it is 
my most ardent wish (not to prevent, but) to promote every measure tend- 
ing to the permanent happiness of a country in which I received my ex- 
-istence; to which I have been repeatedly indebted for great indulgencies, 
and in which all my future expectations are centred. 

I proceed now to state those reasons which in the opinion of the peti- 
tioners ought to prevent the bill in question from being passed into a 
law. They consider it as unconstitutional, impolitic and destructive to 
the property of themselves and many of their citizens. With respect to 
the two first grounds of objection, in all probability they would have been 
left entirely to the consideration of the legislature, if the petitioners had 
not found that their private interests were materially affected; but they 
trust there can be no impropriety in endeavoring to shew that a measure 
so injurious to them is at the same time inconsistent with the constitu- 
tion, and repugnant to the maxims of sound policy. 

The constitution Sir, of this State, has expressly declared the counties 
of Cumberland, Gloucester, and Charlotte, compose the eastern district; 
and has directed that they shall be represented in our senate and assem- 
bly. As they are constituent and essential members of the body politic, 
particularly recognized by the terms of our constitution, it is surely a 
question of importance whether the powers delegated by the people to 
their representatives are such as will authorize them to mutilate the body 
by severing from it limbs that are of such fair proportion and undoubted 
strength. If the legislature can, without the consent of their constitu- 
ents, separate for ever the bulk of the eastern district from the remain- 
der of the state, by the same rule they may declare the southern district 
independent of the others or reduce the state into as many distinct gov- 
ernments as there are counties within it—and thus this commonwealth, 
the citizens of which are bound together in political union, would like the 
hydra spring up, into many monsters, all of whom would cherish different 
interests, and perhaps be armed for mutual destruction. 

It is a maxim, Sir, in our constitution, that no authority can be exercis- 
ed over the people of this state, but such as shall be derived from and 
granted by them; and this maxim as it is the vital principle which per- 
vades the whole frame, so it must ever be adhered to whilst any regard - 
for our constitution shall subsist. The legislature, Sir, are authorized by 
the constitution to frame laws for the government of the people, but as 
to any power of dismembering the state there is a total silence; and 
therefore it must be concluded, that the people have reserved this power 
to themselves, or that if it is delegated at all, it must be delegated to the 
Congress of the United States, to be only made use of when the events 
of war, and the necessities of the union, shall render it absolutely neces- 
sary. It is an awful thing, Sir, to exclude a great number of citizens 
(many of whom may be anxious to live under the constitution) from the 
protection of the state; and that too for ever. When I said that many of 
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them might be anxious to live under our constitution I have said too 
little. It is a fact true beyond the possibility of contradiction, that a 
great proportion of the inhabitants in that district are sincerely attached 
to our government and wish ardently for its protection. Under these 


circumstances, Sir, if the legislature have even a doubt respecting the 


propriety of the measure, or its being constitutional, I am persuaded that 
they will avoid it. st 

Even in those cases, where full and absolute power is indisputably 
vested in the rulers, either by the terms of the Constitution, or by impli- 
cation — yet I say, even in those cases, it has been the opinion of the best 
informed writers, that a nation cannot lawfully cut off any of its mem- 
bers from the body, unless in a case of extreme necessity, if the public 
service requires it. Such are the ideas of the great Vattel, in his first 
book, chap. 21st. The same masterly writer declares in the second chap- 
ter of the same book, that.“ if a nation is obliged to preserve itself, it is 
not less obliged carefully to preserve all its members. ‘The nation (says 
he) owes this to itself, since the loss of even one of its members weakens 
it and is injurious to its own preservation. It owes this also to the mem- 
bers in particular in consequence of the very act of association.” 

This honorable house, Sir, if they are satisfied with respect to their 

constitutional powers, will undoubtedly consider whether such a case of 
extreme necessity exists at the present moment. If it exists, the petition- 
ers are totally ignorant of it, and they contemplate the measure as big 
with political consequences of the most dangerous and destructive na- 
ture. 
Jt has been alledged indeed as an argument for the present bill, that 
the inhabitants of Vermont (having assumed actual independence) are 
forming improper connexions with the British in Canada, which at some 
future period may be destructive to America. But how, Sir, does this 
connexion appear? What evidence can be found of it? Where has it 
ever existed, except in the lively imaginations of persons out of doors, 
who for particular purposes have wished to avail themselves of popular 
prejudices and excite popular alarms? I am persuaded that the report 
must have originated in this manner, and after it was once raised, I pre- 
sume that it will be no reflection even upon discerning and distinguished 
patriots to suppose that their zeal for the honor and interests of their 
country may have disposed them to treat it with too much attention. 

Can it be supposed, Sir, that Great Britain at the eve of an expensive 
and unsuccessful war, after she has fully recognized the district of Ver- 
mont, as lying within the bounds of the United States, should now have 
an idea that any important purpose may be answered with respect to the 
confederacy by forming an indirect connexion with what is compara- 
tively a small and insignificant corner of a single state? 

Can it be supposed that the British Government is so weak, so irra- 
tional, as to endanger the tranquility and safety of their remaining colo- 
nies, for the sake of cultivating an acquaintance with people from whom 
they can derive no consequential advantages, and whom they could not 
possibly support against the power of the union, without renewing all 
the horrors of war and incurring the most enormous and destructive 
expence? ; 

1 cannot, therefore, but treat the supposed connexion between Ver- 
mont and the British Government as a phantom originally raised for the 
sake of political prejudices, but which when carefully examined will 
prove to be a mere phantom only. 

Tf such a connexion, however, actually subsists, it is the duty of good 
citizens to produce the evidence. The proof of such a connexion would 
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probably unite the sentiments of the American states with respect to 
Vermont. It could no longer then be a doubt, but she must be reduced 
to a sense of duly; and on the other hand as the conduct of Great Britain 
would be highly reprehensible, it would become the business of our 
rulers to remonstrate and demand satisfaction upon it. 

But, Sir, if such a connexion actually subsists between Canada and Ver- 
mont, can this honorable house be assured that the present bill will dis- 
solve it? May we not rather suppose that their inland situation and 
proximity to the lakes may prompt them, for the sake of commerce, to 
form still closer connexions with a foreign power, and will they not pos- 
sess opportunities of doing mischief much greater than they have at 
present, when in consequence of this bill they are admitted into the pub- 
lic councils, and become acquainted with all the secrets of the union? 

It would be well for gentlemen to consider calmly and dispassionately 
what are the natural consequences of the measure now in agitation. If 
two or three counties of the state, upon an idea that they have separate 
interests from the rest of the community, may not only declare them- 
selves independent, but by tampering with a foreign power may terrify 
the state into a recognition of their independence, who can pretend to 
ascertain the number of independent states that may start into existence 
in the remotest parts of our territory, or who can determine what they 
may be encouraged to attempt by so pernicious an example? 

Already, Sir, has that example operated in more than one instance, and 
it will undoubtedly operate again in proportion to the success with which 
Vermont may be crowned. It appears to me therefore that the safest 
and wisest course is to destroy the evil in its bud, to resist the disease in 
its first attacks before it has made any considerable progress, or the con- 
tagion has extended itself to the nobler parts of the political body. 

I believe, Sir, that experience will evince both in public and private 
life, that a firm, generous and manly plan of conduct is the result of 
sound policy and will eventually be most successful. It was this firm- 
ness, this manly spirit, that raised the Roman Empire to the highest 
glory, and if we wish our country to be proportionably great and flourish- 
ing, we should ask ourselves what would have been the conduct of that 


people upon similar occasions? Let their conduct during that dangerous 


war which they sustained with tieir Italian Allies whom they refused to 
admit as citizens of Rome till they submitted at discretion, let their con- 
duct with regard to Pyrrhus whom they refused to treat with as a friend 
till he had drawn his forces out of Italy, let their magnanimity upon a 
thousand other occasions speak what they would have done, if an incon- 
siderable part of their citizens had presumed to declare themselves a 
separate and independent state. 

But it has been said that Vermont in its present situation contributes 
nothing to the expences of the Union, at the same time that the inhab- 
itants of that country are continually increasing; as the lowness of taxes 
induces the people of the neighbouring states to emigrate thither. 

The former part of this assertion we know to be true, and the latter we 
have every reason to consider as a fact. 

Mankind in general are disposed to place themselves in situations 
where subsistence is most easily attained, and the demands of govern- 
ment are comparatively lightest. 

The emigration to Vermont is a consequence also of the abundant 
population in the eastern states, and it must continue as long as the bal- 
ance of population is against Vermont, and land is to be procured there 
upon moderate terms. 

But, Sir, altho’ it must be admitted that the inhabitants of Vermont 
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ought to pay their proportion of the public burdens, yet such is their 
remote and inland situation, and such the dearth of money amongst 
them, arising from that circumstance, and the want of external com- 
merce, that this consideration alone is not of sufficient importance to. 
make their admission into the union be considered as an object. 

Besides, Sir, is it probable that the inhabitants of that district would 
render less advantage to the union if they were rated as a part of this 
state, than they would if they were considered as a separate and inde- 
pendent government? Would they not onthe contrary, be in a condition 
to defray a greater proportion of the public burthens, if they were eased 
of those particular expences which must attend their internal govern- 
ment? 

But even if the case was otherwise, it would undoubtedly be improper 
to sacrifice the honor and dignity of the state to such small and uncer- 
tain advantages. 

Indeed, Sir, that sacrifice may be made on the part of this state, but 
what security have we, after all, that it will be accepted. 

Already has this state made advances to those people, founded upon a 
spirit of equity and calculated to remove every real grievance of which 
they could complain. Let gentlemen turn to the act of 1782, and en- 
quire if any notice has ever been taken of it in Vermont? Have those 
people ever manifested the smallest desire for a reconciliation? Have 
they even condescended to state their objections to that act, or made any 
propositions upon the subject of it? 

It is true that the present bill is more extensive than the former. It 
will sanction and ratify the independence of Vermont. But who canssay 
that they will be content with the limits we have prescribed, or that they 
will be disposed to become members of the confederation? 

The same reasons which might induce some persons to wish that Ver- 
mont was seated in Congress, as a part of the union, will in all probabil- 
ity impel them to reject the offer : and after sacrificing the honor and 
dignity of the state, we may have the mortification to see this bill, if-it is 
adopted by the legislature, treated with the same silent contempt that 
was bestowed upon the last. 

I have hitherto, Sir, been arguing against this bill, upon general prin- 
ciples, as if it affected the petitioners in common with their fellow citi- 
zens. J come now briefly to consider the peculiar objections which they 
as individuals have to offer against it. 

And here, Sir, give me leave to mention the instructions I have received 
from the petitioners, to declare, that if this honorable house should be of. 
opinion that the constitution of the state will permit, and the interests 
of it require Vermont to be acknowledged a separate and independent 
state, they should cheerfully acquiesce, provided the bill afforded any 
security for their property, or that they should receive a compensation 
for it. 

In both these respects the bill now before the house is totally deficient. 
Not a syllable is mentioned of the property of the petitioners; not the 
least intimation is given that they will be paid for it, in case it should 
finally be lost. 

I conceive, Sir, that I need not enter into a long and laboured discus- 
sion, to demonstrate that the state is bound by the strictest obligations to 
protect the property of its citizens. In fact this (as I have already inti- 
mated) is a fundamental article of the social compact. “The great and 
chief end (says Mr. Locke) of men’s uniting into commonwealths, and 
putting themselves under government, is the preservation of their prop- 
erty.” And after pointing out what was wanting for that purpose ina 
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state of nature}he adds “That the power of the society or legislative, 
constituted by them, can never extend farther than the common good, 
but is obliged to secure every one’s property,” by providing against the 
defects of a state of nature. 

I will admit, Sir, however, that the public have a right to dispose of 
private property, when it becomes necessary for the common safety or 
advantage. But then, whenever this is the case, individuals have a fair 
and complete title to a compensation from the society, in lieu of that 
property which they part with for the public benefit. In such instances 
the public should be considered as an individual treating with an indi- 
vidual; and if the legislature obliges the owners to alienate or resign 
their property, it is bound on the other hand to give them a reasonable 
price. 

Such, Sir, are the dictates of reason upon this subject; such are the 
principles which Judge Blackstone informs us govern the British legisla- 
ture in cases of this nature. 

But, Sir, it may be said that in consequence of the present bill the peti- 
tioners would be in a better state than they were previously to it—and 
it may be insisted that under an article of the confederatien they would 
be entitled to a fair trial for their property, by a court constituted, in the 
manner which that treaty has designated. 

The petitioners, Sir, are far from being convinced that they would be 
entitled to such a trial. 

And at any rate it would be attended with such an enormous expence 
as the petitioners could by no means sustain, and to which sovereign 
states alone would be found equal. 

To hold out therefore a federal Court as a relief to the petitioners, is in 
fact leaving them destitute of any, for it only offers such a remedy as it 
would be impossible for them to pursue. 

Besides, Sir, in the present situation of things whilst the independence 
of Vermont is not acknowledged by this state, whilst some of the inhab- 
itants of that district had their hopes and others their apprehensions that 
they may again be reduced to the obedience which they owe this govern- 
ment; many, if not all of them are solicitous to secure a good and per- 
manent title for their possessions, by purchasing from the petitioners 
their rights under the state of New York. 

But let this bill pass into a law, and the appehensions of the people 
will be at an end. They will consider their independence as fully recog- 
nized whether they join the confederation or not, and they will from that 
time be indifferent as to any grants under a government from which they 
may consider themselves as irrevocably separated and forever estranged. 

In this view, Sir, the very silence of this bill, with respec} to the rights 
of the petitioners, will be the most fatal blow that they have ever re- 
ceived; and as it will come from hands to which they looked for protec- 
tion, it must (like the dagger of Brutus) pierce more deeply and be more 
severely felt. 

The petitioners therefore flatter themselves that this honorable house 
will either reject the bill, or add to it such clauses as may secure their 
property, or a compensation for it. They have every dependence upon 
the wisdom and integrity of the legislature — they claim that protection 
for which society was instituted; and whilst they are conscious of no 
fault, they trust that they shall receive it. 

If the independence of Vermont should upon investigation be found. 
essential to the interest and happiness of America, it will be the duty of 
the petitioners to acquiesce to it; but even then their private property 
ought not to be sacrificed to the public good without a public recompense,’ 
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It would without doubt argue a want of delicacy as well as judgment 
in the petitioners to dictate measures to the wisdom of the legislature — 
but deeply interested as they are in the decision of the present question, 


they flatter themselves that they shall be excused for suggesting that. 


instead of the present bill, which will be construed into an acknowledg- 
ment of independence in Vermont, even if the conditions of it are 
rejected, it would be more consistent with the honor and dignity of the 
state, if Commissioners should be appointed to treat with such as may be 
nominated by the inhabitants of that district, as well concerning the 
property of individuals as the independence of the country. 

In this mode, the petitioners might probably obtain security for their 
property or a great part of it, and unless that people are determined. to 
treat all advances upon the part of the government with indifference and 
contempt, every subject of controversy might be adjusted upon princi- 
ples of mutual and permanent advantage. 


Mr. Harrison then withdrew, and the house resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole house on the bill for declaring the independence of 
Vermont, Mr. Clark in the chair.! 

Col. Hamilton addressed the committee subsequently as follows: 


Speech of ALEXANDER HAMILTON in reply to Mr. Harrison, on 
the bill for acceding to the Independence of Vermont. 


The counsel for the petitioners has entered into a large field of argu- 
ment against the present bill. Ie has endeavored to show that it is con- 
trary to the Constitution, to the maxims of sound policy, and to the 
rights of property. 

His observations have not been destitute of weight. They appear to 
have the more force, as they are to a certain degree founded in truth. 
But it is the province of the committee to distinguish the just limits of 
the principles he has advanced, how far they extend, and where they 
terminate. To aid the committee in this inquiry shall be my endeayor, 
and following the counsel for the petitioners through the different heads 
of his argument, I hope to be able to show that neither of the objections 
he has urged stands in the way of the measure proposed, and that the 
Constitution permits, policy demands it, and justice acquiesces in its 
adoption. The first objection is drawn from that great principle of the 
social compact,—that the chief object of government is to protect the 
rights of individuals by the united strength of the community. The 
justness of this principle is not to be disputed, but its extent remains to 
be ascertained. It must be taken with this limitation:—The united 
strength of the community ought to be exerted for the protection of indi- 
viduals so far as there is a rational prospect of success ; so far as is con- 
sistent with the safety and well-being of the whole. The duty of a 
nation is always limited by these considerations :—It is bound to make 
efforts and encounter hazards for the protection of its members, propor- 
tioned to its abilities, warranted by a reasonable expectation of a favora- 
ble issue, and compatible with its eventual security. But it is not bound 
to enter in or prosecute enterprises of a manifest rashness and folly; or 
which, in the event of success, would be productive of more mischief 
than good. This qualification of the principle can no more be denied 
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than the principle itself. The counsel for the petitioners indeed admits 
it in substance, when he admits that a case of extreme necessity is an 
exception to the rule: but he adds that this necessity should be. apparent 
and unequivocal. What constitutes a case of extreme necessity, admits 
of no precise definition. It is always a question of fact, to be determined 
by a consideration of the condition of the parties and the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case itself. A case of necessity then exists, when 
every discerning, unprejudiced man, well acquainted with facts, must be 
convinced that a measure cannot be undertaken or pursued with a proba- 
bility of success. T'o determine this an experiment is not always neces- 
sary: circumstances may exist so decisive and palpable in their nature as 
to render it the extreme of temerity to begin, as well as to continue an 
experiment. The propriety of doing either the one or the other, must 
equally be decided by a judicious estimate of the national situation. 

The tendency of the principle contended for, on the application of it 
in argument, has been to prove that the state ought to employ the com- 
mon Strength of the society to protect the rights of its citizens, interested, 
in the district or territory in question, by reducing the revolted inhabi- 
tants of that, district to an obedience to its laws. ‘Lhe inquiry therefore 
is,—Can this be done? Is the State in a situation to undertake it? Is 
there a probability that the object will be more attainable at a future 
day? Is there not rather a probability that it will be every day more out 
of our reach, and that leaving things in their present state will be at- 
tended with serious dangers and inconveniences? Is it even desirable, 
if practicable, to reduce the people in question under subjection to this 
State? In pur suing this inquiry we ought to bear in mind that a nation 
is never to regulate its conduct by remote possibilities or mere contin- 
gencies, but by such probability as may reasonably be inferred from the 
existing state of things, and the usual course of human affairs. With 
this caution, no well-informed mind can be at a loss in what manner to 
answer the questions I have proposed. A concise review of the past, 
and a dispassionate consideration of the present, will enable us to judge 
with accuracy of the obligations and interests of the State. 

The pretensions to independence of the district of territory in ques- 
tion began shortly after the commencement of the late revolution. We 
were then engaged in a war for our existence as a people, which required 
the utmost exertion of our resources to give us a chance of success. To 
have diverted any part of them from this object to that of subduing the 
inhabitants of Vermont, to have inyolved a domestic quarrel which 
would have compelled that hardy and numerous body of men to throw 
themselves into the arms of the power with which we were then contend- 
ing, instead of joining their efforts to ours in the common cause of Amer- 
ican liberty, as they for a long time did, with great advantage to it, would 
have been a species of frenzy for which there could have been no apol- 
ogy, and would have endangered the fate of the revolution more than 
any one step.we could have ‘taken. This idea is too. obvious to need be- 
ing enlarged upon. The most prejudiced will acquit the State from blame 
for not trying the effect of force against that people during the continu- 


ance of the war. Every moderate measure, everything short of hostility 


or a total sacrifice of those rights, which were the original cause of the 
revolt, and which are the occasion of the opposition to the present bill, 
were tried. Conciliating laws were passed, overtures made, negotiations 
carried on in Congress, but all tono purpose. The peace found the Ver- 
monters in a state of actual independence, which they had enjoyed for 
Several years,— organized under a regular form of government, and 
incre: ased i in strength by a consider able accession of numbers. It found 
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this State the principal seat of the war, exhausted by peculiar exertions 
and overwhelmed in debt. The embarrassments arising from this situa- 
tion press us daily. The utmost exertion of wisdom in our public coun- 
cils would not be more than equal to extricating us from them. As mat- 


ters stand, the public debts are unprovided for, and the public credit 


prostrate. Are we now in a situation to undertake the reduction of Ver- 
mon, or are we likely speedily to be in such a situation? Where are our 
resources, where our public credit, to enable us to carry on an offensive 
war? We ought to recollect that in war, to defend or attack, are two dif- 


ferent things; to the first, the mountains, the wilderness, the militia, 
sometimes even the poverty of a country will suffice. The latter re- 
quires an army and a treasury. 

The population of Vermont will not be rated too high if stated at 
nearly one half of that of New York. Can any reasonable man suppose 
that New York, with the load of debt the revolution has left upon it, 
and under a popular government, would be able to carry on with adyan- 
tage an offensive war against a people half as numerous as itself, in their 
own territory; a territory defended as much by its natural situation as 
by the numbers and hardihood of its inhabitants? Can it be imagined 
that it would be able, finally, to reduce such a people to its obedience? 
The supposition would be chimerical, and the attempt madness. Can we 
hope amore favorable posture of affairs hereafter? Will not the pop- 
ulation and strength of Vermont increase in ratio to our own? There is, 
perhaps, no essential difference between their government and ours. The 
necessity of making provision, in one way or another, for the exigencies 
of the Union, and for the discharge of the debts of the State, must con- 
tinue to subject our citizens to heavier burthens than are borne by the 
inhabitants of that country, who have no call for revenue beyond the 
support of their domestic administration. A country possessing a fertile 
soil, exempt from taxes, cannot fail of having a rapid growth. 

The enterprise will of course become more difficult by delay, and pro- 
crastination can only serve to render the claims of the State and its citi- 
zens, in the opinion of mankind, obsolete, and to give the consent of 
time to the connection which the people of Vermont have, in all 
appearance, already formed with the British Government. ~ This last 
point I shall discuss more fully in another place. 

I have confined myself in my reasoning to an examination of what is 
practicable on the part of this State alone. No assistance is to be ex- 
pected from our neighbors. Their opinion of the origin of the contro- 
versy between this State and the people of Vermont, whether well or ill 
founded, is not generally in our favor; and it is notorious that the Hast- 
ern States have uniformly countenanced the independence of that coun- 
try. This might suggest to us reflections that would confirm the belief 
of the impracticability of destroying, and the danger of attempting to 
destroy that independence. 

The scheme of coercion would ill suit even the disposition of our own 
citizens. The habits of thinking to which the Revolution has given 
birth, are not adapted to the idea of a contest for dominion over a people 
disinclined to live under our government. And, in reality, it is not the 
interest of the State ever to regain dominion over them by force. We 
shall do well to advert to the nature of our government, and to the ex- 
tent of this State according to its acknowledged limits. Are we sure we 
shall be able to govern what we already possess? Or would it be wise to 
wish to try the strength of our goverment over a numerous body of peo- 
ple disaffected to it, and compelled to submit to its authority by force? 
For my part, I should regard the re-union of Vermont to this State as 
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one of the greatest evils that could befall it; as a source of continual 
embarrassment and disquietude. 

It is hinted by the counsel for the petitioners that many of the inhab- 
itants of Vermont are desirous of living under our government, and 
sanguine tempers have long ago predicted that they would shortly grow 
weary of their independence, throw it off, and become re-united with us 
and New Hampshire of their own accord. There are clear principles of 
human nature to which we may resort to falsify this prediction. 

In popular governments, the sentiments of the people generally take 
their tone from their leaders. The leaders of Vermont cannot desire a 
re-union with New York, because this would amount to an abdication of 
their own power and consequence. The people of Vermont will not 
desire it, because no people ever desired to pass from a situation in which 
they were exempted from taxes, and in which they suffered no particular 
oppression, to one in which they would be subject to burthens compara- 
tively heavy: 

I now pass to an examination of the constitutionality of the measure 
proposed by the bill. It is observed, that by the constitution the coun- 
ties of Charlotte, Cumberland and Gloucester are constituent parts of the 
State; that one article of it declares that no power shall be exercised 
over the people, but such as is derived from and granted by them; that 
no express power is given to the Legislature to dismember any part of 
the State; and that this silence of the Constitution is a tacit reservation 
of that power to the people. ‘To all this I answer, that the sovereignty 
of the people, by our Constitution, is vested in their representatives in 
Senate and Assembly, with the intervention of the Council of Revision, 
and that the power of dismembering the State, under certain circumstan- 
ces, is a necessary appendage of the sovereignty. The practice of na- 
tions, and the authority of writers, conspire to establish this principle; 
and the safety of society requires it. There are certain situations of 
kingdoms and states, in which the sacrifice of a part is essential to the 
preservation and welfare of the rest. 

History furnishes abundant examples of such sacrifices. Nations, in 
making peace, frequently cede parts of their territories to each other. 
Civil commotions have many times produced similar dismemberments. 
The monarchy of Spain, after a destructive and fruitless contest to pre- 
serve it, was obliged, at last, to surrender its dominion over the Nether- 
lands. The crown of Austria was, in like manner, compelled to abandon 
its jurisdiction over the Swiss Cantons. And the United States are a 
recent and still more signal instance of the exercise of the same right. 
Neither of these instances has been censured or condemned, nor the 
power of the sovereign to accede to the separation called in question. 

The celebrated author quoted by the counsel for the petitioners is ex- 
plicit on this article, and decides with clearness that the prince or body 

‘intrusted with the sovereign authority may, in certain emergencies, dis- 
member the empire, and lop off a limb for the good of the body. This 
inference from the silence of a Constitution, is the reverse of that drawn 
by the counsel of the petitioners. Doubts have been raised by particu- 

lar theorists upon the subject, but their theories were too abstract for 
practice, and are now exploded by the ablest writers on the laws of 
nations. Indeed, those doubts were chiefly applied to the case of a ces- 
sion or relinquishment of a part of the empire still in possession of the 
sovereign. It has long been considered as a clear point, that where a 
part of an empire is actually severed by conquest, or a revolution, the 
prince, or body vested with the administration of the government, has a 
right to assent to, and to ratify that separation. This is an obyious and 
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important distinction, from which other inferences of moment will be 
drawn in another place. It will be found in Vattel, book four, chapter 
second. 


Vermont is, in fact, severed from New York, and has been so for- 


years. There is no reasonable prospect of recovering it, and the attempt 
would be attended with certain and serious calamities. The Legislature 
have, therefore, an undoubted right to relinquish it, and policy dictates 
that it should be done. It is of no force to say that this principle would 
authorize the dismemberment of Long Island, or of any other part of the 
State. There is no doubt, the same circumstances concurring, the same 
consequences would result, but not sooner; and it-will be the duty of the 
State to endeavor to prevent a similar extremity. 

The next thing in the order observed -by the counsel for the petition- 
ers that presents itself to our discussion is the policy of the measure. 
Against this it is objected that the precedent would be dangerous ; 
that the facility with which Vermonters will have accomplished their 
object, might invite other parts of this State and the United States to 
follow their example. To this I answer, that examples have little to do 
with the revolutions of empire. Wherever such state of things exists 
as to make it the interest or the inclination of a large body of people to 
separate from the society with which they have been connected, and at 
the same time to afford a prospect of success, they will generality yield to 
the impulse, without much inquiry or solicitude about what has been 
done by others, or upon other occasions; and when this is not the case, 
precedents will never create the disposition. Events of this kind are not 
produced or controlled by the ordinary operations of human policy, care 
or contrivance. But, whatever may be the effect of the example, it is too 
late to prevent or redress the evil. It sprang up under circumstances 
which forbade the application of an effectual remedy, and it has now ac- 
quired a maturity which would mock all our efforts to counteract it. 
Vermont is lost to New York, beyond the possibility of a recovery; and 
“a passive acquiescence in its independence cannot make it more formida- 
ble, as an example, than a direct recognition of it. Success and impu- 
nity are the ingredients that are to constitute the force of the example, 
and these will exist in either case. 

On the other hand, the policy of the measure results from two impor- 
tant considerations. ‘The one, that by the union of Vermont to the Con- 
federacy, it must of course bear a proportion of the public burdens; the 
other, that it would be detached from the completion of a connection 
already in all appearance begun with a foreign power. The incorporation 
of Vermont into the Confederacy is by the bill made an express condi- 
tion of the acknowledgment of their independence. The first advantage 
was too obvious to be denied, though observations have been made to 
diminish its importance. Its inland situation has been noted as a cir- 
cumstance that precluded the expectation of any considerable revenue 
from it. But the same thing might be said of the interior parts of this 
and of the other States; and yet we should make a much worse figure than 
we do, if our resources were to be drawn wholly from our Atlantie set- 
tlements. The country of Vermont is fertile and will soon be populous, 
wnd the resources which it may be capable of affording at a day not far 
remote, though not of great magnitude, will by no means be contemptible. 

But the principal advantage to be expected from the measure is the 
one mentioned last. Here it is asked, Where is the evidence of the fact, 
where the proof of the connection? Would Great Britain, which has so 
recently, in a solemn treaty, acknowledged the territory in question to 
be comprehended within the limits of the United States, derogate from 
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that treaty, and for so insignificant an object, as a connection with a small 
corner of one of the States, hazard a rupture with the whole Confede- 
racy? : 

Not expecting a formal call for the evidence of the fact, my memory is 
not prepared to enter into all the details requisite to its full elucidation. 
I well remember that during the latter periods of the war, a variety of 
circumstances produced a conviction of its existence everywhere; in the 
army, in the Legislature, and in Congress. Among other transactions 
that came to my knowledge, I shall mention one as nearly as my recol- 
lection will serve me. Some time in the year 1781, Fay and Iva Allen, 
two of the most influential individuals in that country, went into Canada, 
and, we were well informed, had repeated interviews with Gen. Haldi- 
mand. Not long after, a party of British, under St. Leger, penetrated 
as far as Ticonderoga. A detachment from that body fell in by accident 
with a small party of Vermonters, fired upon them, killed one of their 
number, and took the rest prisoners. Discovering their mistake, they 
interred the dead body with the honors of war, and sent the prisoners 
home, loaded with kindnesses and caresses. From that period a free 
intercourse subsisted between Canada and Vermont. This is one proof, 
and a pretty decisive one, to show that a connection was. formed during 
the war. I doubt not there are others equally strong, within the recol- 
lection of other members of the committee. Since the peace, this inter- 
course has been cultivated with reciprocal zeal, and there are circum- 
stances related [which I shall not repeat, as they do not come to me with 
sufficient authenticity] that look strongly to a continuance of the connec- 
tion. If this connection ever existed, what reason have we to believe 
that it has been since dissolved? To me, I confess, there appears none. 
On the contrary, the situation of the parties in my opinion forbids the 
supposition of its dissolution. 

I flatter myself, those who know my manner of thinking will acquit 
me of a disposition to sow groundless jealousies of any nation. I con- 
sider a conduct of this kind as undignified and indelicate in a public 
character; and if I were not persuaded the suspicions I entertain are 
well founded, no motive would have induced me to bring them forward. 

It is asked, in substance, what object Great Britain can have in culti- 
vating such connections. This admits of several answers. 

Great Britain cannot but see our governments are feeble and distracted ; 
that the Union wants energy; the nation concert. That our public 
debts are unprovided for; our federal treasuries empty; our trade lan- 
euishing. She may flatter herself that this state of things will be pro- 
ductive of discontents among the people, and that these discontents may 
lead to a voluntary return to het dominion. She may hope to see in this 
country acounterpart of the restoration of Charles the Second. However 
mistaken they may be, it is not impossible that speculations of this kind 
may enter into the head of a British minister. The government lately 
established in Canada—the splendid title of Viceroy —seem to look 
_ beyond the dreary regions of Canada and Nova Scotia. In this view, she 
would naturally lay hold of Vermont as a link in the chain of events. It 
would be a positive acquisition of so much, and nothing could better 
answer the purpose of accelerating the progress of discontent than the 
example of a country, part of ourselves, comparatively speaking, free 
from taxes. . Nothing could have a more powerful influence than such an 
example upon the inhabitants of the settlements bordering upon that 
country. How far and how rapidly it might extend itself is a matter not 
easy to be calculated. ; 

But laying aside every supposition of this nature, there are motives of 
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interest which would dispose the British government to cultivate Ver- 
mont. A connection with Vermont will hereafter conduce to the secu- 
rity of Canada, and to the preservation of the Western posts. ‘That 


Great Britain means to retain these posts may be inferred from the inter-- 


est she has in doing it. The ostensible reason for not having delivered 
them up heretofore is the infractions of the treaty on our part; but 
though these infractions in some instances cannot be denied, it may 
fairly be presumed-that they are nothing more than the pretext for with- 
holding the posts, while the true motive is the prodigious advantage 
which the monopoly of the fur trade affords to the commerce of the Eng- 
lish nation. If Great Britain has formed the design of finally retaining 
these posts, she must look forward sooner or later to a rupture with this 
country; for, degraded as we are by our mismanagement, she can hardly 
entertain so mean an opinion of us as to expect we shall eventually sub- 
mit to such violation of our rights and interests without a struggle. 
And, in such a case, Vermont would be no despicable auxiliary. 

But would Great Britain hazard a war with the United States for so 
inconsiderable an object? In the first place, the object is not inconsider- 
able. In the next, our situation is not such as to render our resentment 
formidable. This situation is perhaps better understood by everybody 
else than ourselves; and no nation would forego a present advantage to 
our detriment, while it knew that a change of government must precede 
any inconveniences from our displeasure. I do not suppose that the 
British government would, in the present state of things, commit itself 
to any avowed engagements with the people of Vermont. It will, no 
doubt, take care to be in such a situation as to leave itself at liberty to 
act according to circumstances; but it will, and I have no doubt does, by 
the intermediation of its officers, keep up a secret intercourse with the 
leaders of that people, to endeavor gradually to mould them to its inter- 
ests, to be ready to convert them to its own purposes upon any favorable 
conjuncture or future emergency. This policy is so obvious and safe, 
that it would be presumable without any evidence of its existence. 

On the part of Vermont, while their fate in the American scale re- 
mains suspended, considerations of safety would direct them to sucha 
connection with the British government. They would not choose to lie 
at our mercy, or to depend on their strength, if they could find refuge 
or support elsewhere. There is a circumstance, too, mentioned with a 
different view by the counsel for the petitioners, which would contribute 
to this connection. I mean the relative situation of Canada and Ver- 
mont. It is asked, “ May not this situation induce Vermont to reject 
the offer of independence, and prompt the people of that country, for the 
sake of commerce, to form still closer connections with a foreign power?” 
I ask, does not this situation, which it is supposed might have so 
powerful an influence, afford a strong presumption of the existence of 
such a connection? And is it-not our true policy to take away every 
additional temptation? 

I shall readily admit that it is very doubtful whether Vermont will 
accept the proffered acknowledgment of its independence, upon the con- 
ditions annexed. I firmly believe that she does not desire it, and that she 
would be perplexed by the dilemma to which she would be reduced. 
But whether she accepts it or not, the offer may be expected to have a 
good effect. It would at least serve to ascertain facts. .Her refusal 
would be a conclusive evidence of a determined predilection to a foreign 
connection; and it would show the United States the absolute necessity 
of combining their efforts to subvert an independence so hostile to their 
safety. If they should find themselves unequal to the undertaking, it 
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must operate as a new inducement to the several States to strengthen 
the Union. 

In every light, therefore, the measure on national ground appears advi- 
sable; but it still remains to inquire what will be our duty in respect to 
the citizens of this State who are owners of land in Vermont. How far 
shall we violate their rights, and how far are we bound to make them 
recompense? The claim to a compensation is the thing which has been 
with most propriety urged by the counsel for the petitioners. Let us, 
however, examine its nature and foundation. But before I enter into 
this examination, I shall repeat an observation which I made on a former 
occasion. Whatever obligations there may be on the part of the State 
cannot be increased by acceding to the measure proposed. If Vermont 
is not irretrievably lost to this State, the duty of protection which it owes 
to individuals obliges it to employ the common strength to reinstate 
them in their rights. If it is irretrievably lost, no rights capable of being 
rendered effective will be sacrificed; of course, no obligation to make a 
recompense will exist. But the truth is, the present bill, so far from 
surrendering the rights of individuals, puts things in the only train in 
which they will ever have an opportunity of giving them validity. The 
third clause of the ninth Article of the Confederation expressly declares 
that all controversies about the right of soil between the citizens of dif- 
ferent States shall be decided by a federal court. The counsel for the 
petitioners tells us that his clients doubt the operation of this clause, but 
as he gives us no reason for the doubt, I shall only say that the terms of 
it appear to me clear and explicit. I have no doubt that the petitioners 
would be entitled to a federal court; and though that court would not 
decide in such a question like the tribunals of New York, but upon gen- 
eral principles of natural and political right, I should confidently expect 
that all equitable claims of our citizens would have their full effect. It 
is, however, further observed on this head, that the expense of such court 
would exceed the abilities of individuals, and could only be compassed by 
the resources of sovereign States. If this suggestion should be admitted to 
be true, [though I think the expense is greatly overrated,] yet surely it 
would be more reasonable to ask the State for its assistance in procuring 
a federal court to obtain justice to the petitioners, than to ask it to under- 
take a ruinous war for that purpose. The difference in expense would 
not beara comparison. Indeed, the first would be a trifling object to the 
State, while the last would exceed its abilities, and perhaps end in its dis- 
grace. Butif the bill even contained no provision for obtaining justice to 
the petitioners, I should hold that the State would not be under a strict ob- 
ligation to recompense them for their losses. The distinetion I would lay 
down upon the subject is this: If a government voluntarily bargains 
away the rights, or disposes of the property of its citizens, in their enjoy- 
ment, possession or power, it is bound to make compensation for the 
thing of which it has deprived them; but if they are actually dispos- 
sessed of those rights, or that property, by the casualties of war, or a rey- 
olution, the State, if the public good requires it, may abandon them to 
the loss without being obliged to make reparation. The author quoted 
by the counsel for the petitioners has in view the case of a voluntary dis- 
position of the property of citizens in the power of the State; and his 
doctrine is unquestionably just, but it does not apply to the case of an 
actual dispossession by any of those events in which nations have no 
choice. In wars between States, the sovereign is never supposed to be 
bound to make good the losses which the subject sustains by the cap- 
tures or ravages of the enemy,.though they should amount to the 
destruction of his whole property; and yet nothing can be more agreea- 
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ble to natural equity than that those who happen to be the unlucky 
victims of the war should be indemnified by the community. But, in 
practice, such a principle would be found attended with endless difficul- 
ties and inconveniences, and therefore the reverse of it has been adopted 


asa general rule. The individual sufferer, however, might with great 


color of justice say to the government, Why did you make peace without 
stipulating a reparation for the damage done to your citizens? If it was 
necessary for the public good to sacrifice my interests, I have a right to 
a public compensation for my losses. Though this case may, upon a su- 
perficial view, appear dissimilar to the one under consideration, yet the 
principle, upon examination, will be found as applicable to the one as to 
the other. The true reason is, that the resources of nations are not ade- 
quate to the reparation of such extensive losses as those which are com- 
monly occasioned by wars and revolutions; and it would therefore be 
contrary to the general good of society to establish a rule that there is a 
strict obligation to repay such losses. It is better that there should be 
individual sufferers than to admit a rule which would fetter the opera- 
tions of government and distress the affairs of the community. Generos- 
ity and policy may, in particular instances, dictate such compensations. 
Sometimes they have been made by nations, but much oftener omitted. 
The" propriety of doing the one or the other must depend on cireum- 
stances in which the ability of the public will always be a primary 
consideration.? : ; 

I think, sir, I have by this time gone through all the arguments that 
have been brought against the bill, and I hope satisfactorily refuted them. 
I shall say a little in answer to the observations drawn from the exam- 
ples of Roman magnanimity. Neither the manners nor the genius of 
Rome are suited to the republic or to the age we live in. All her max- 
ims and habits were military; her government was constituted for war. 
Ours is unfit for it; and our situation still less than our constitution, 
invites us to emulate the conduct of Rome, or to attempt a display of 
unprofitable heroism. 

One more observation will conclude what I have to say. The present 
situation of our national affairs appears to me peculiarly critical. I know 
not what may be the result of the disordered state of our government. I 
am, therefore, the more solicitous to guard against danger from abroad. 
Gentlemen who view our public affairs in the same light in which they 
present themselves to my mind, will, I trust, vote with me upon the 
present occasion. Those, on the contrary, who think all is well—who 
suppose our Government is full of energy, our credit high, and trade and 
finances flourishing —will probably see no room for any anxiety about 
the matter, and may be disposed to leave Vermont in its present state. 
If the bill should fail, I hope they will never have occasion to regret the 
opportunity they have lost. 

As to the petitioners, I shall only say, that I have no reason to doubt 
the purity of the motives with which they are actuated. With many of 
them I am too well acquainted to permit me to entertain any unfavora- 
ble impression of their conduct; but however their opinion of their own 
rights or interests may have misled them in estimating the merits of the 
question before the committee, I trust we shall be cautious how we suf- 
fer our judgment of a national question to be biassed or misguided by 
the speciousness of the arguments, or appearances on which their oppo- 
sition is supported? 


‘Mr, Hamilton, when Secretary of the Treasury, applied these princi- 
ples to claims of the character indicated, of course disallowing them. 
* Hamilton’s Works, Vol. 11, 875-390. 
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Feb. 23, the bill passed in committee by a majority of ten ;* and 
on the 11th of April it finally passed the assembly, twenty-seven to 
nineteen.? ‘The question was taken at the end of the [foregoing] _ 
speech, and the bill passed’’3—a statement which probably referred 
to the passage in committee. The bill failed in the senate. 


Free trade with the Province of Quebec granted. 


April 18 Lord Dorchester issued a proclamation conceding free 
trade between the Province of Quebec and the neighboring states, 
except in spirits, manufactures, furs and peltry ; and on the 380th, 
the governor and legislative council of that province passed ‘an 
act or ordinance for the importation of tobacco, pot and pearl 
ashes, into this province, by the inland communication by lake 
Champlain and Sorel.”’ Lord Dorchester prefaced the proclama- 
tien with a statement that the advantages of such a trade had been 
represented to him, thus indicating that these were the fruits of 
Ira Allen’s negotiation in the preceding year.+ 


October Session of the General Assembly, 1787. 

Oct. 11. The General Assembly met at Newbury, and on the 
15th the record shows that the Governor in person asked and 
obtained the leave of the House of Representatives to introduce a 
bill : 
Bill introduced by the Governor. 


In Assempty: Oct. 15. His Excellency the Governor, in be- 
half of the members of Addison County, requested leave to bring 
in a bill for dividing the county of Addison into two distinct coun- 
ties. The yeas and nays being required on the question, they -are 
as follows, viz: [names omitted ; yeas 43, nays 32.] So it passed 
in the affirmative ; and agreeable to leave, his Excellency brought 
in a bill entitled “an act for dividing the county of Addison, 
forming a new county and ascertaining the times and places of 
holding courts in Addison and CHITTENDEN counties.” 


This unusual course was perhaps taken to intimate the gover- 


1 Vermont Gazette, April 16,1787. *Harly History, 442, 443. 
® History of the Republic, &c., 230-235, where Hamilton’s age is stated 
to have been thirty, and this argument as “among the most able frag- 
ments of his eloquence which have been preserved.” 
* Vermont Gazette, June 18 and 25, 1787. 
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nor’s wish in a matter which was eminently personal. The pro- 
posed new county embraced his home and was to bear his name." 


Proclamation for obedience to the Laws. 


Oct. 20. Resolved, That this House request his Excellency 
the Governor to issue his Proclamation, calling upon all the Good 
People of this State to render their Strict Obedience to the Laws 
thereof, and that all executive and informing officers be vigilant 
in executing the said Laws ; and that the same be Transmitted to 
the Clerks of the Churches, to be read after Divine Service on 
the next thanksgiving Day ; and where there is no Ministers, to 
the Town Clerks.” . 


Widow and Heirs of Seth Warner. 
Oct. 20. The committee to whom was referred the petition of 


Hester Warner reported: ‘ That the stating of the petition is 


true, and that there be granted to the petitioner and the legal heirs 
of Col°. Seth Warner, 2000 acres of land without fee for granting 
the same ;”’ which was read and accepted, and thereupon 
Resolved, That there be and hereby is granted unto Hester 
Warner, widow of Col®. Seth Warner, deceased, two thousand 
acres of land in the northerly part of this State, at the expense of 
the State ; that the Governor and Council be requésted, on receiy- 
ing a return of such survey, to grant a charter of such land to 
the said Hester and heirs of the deceased without fee or reward.? 


State Finances.—Accounts of Ira Allen as State Treasurer. 


Oct. 20. The Auditors of Public Accounts reported the follow- 
ing ‘ Stating of the late Treasurer’s accounts so far as they haye 
been able to compleat a settlement.’’ The report embraced Ira 
Allen’s accounts—it is supposed for the entire term of his office, 
1778 to 1786, though no dates are stated in the report; but the 
account of Treasurer Mattocks [recorded Mattucks] was not set- 
tled on account of his sickness. The following is the tabular 
statement : 


STATE OF VERMONT, in account with Ira Allen, Esq., Treasurer. 


Dr. CONTINENTAL MONEY. 
To cash paid on Pay-Table orders, &¢c., vouchers produced, £138625 4 4 
To do. paid Commissioners, &c., &c., as per receipts...... 57466 16 5 
LO Cashin the PUTBaSULy ase: otis omer wea terest cae 1252 12 0 


£197344 12 9 
*Ms. Assembly Journal, Vol. 11,179. * Same, 204. 
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LAWFUL MONEY. 
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To cash paid on Pay-Table orders, &c., vouchers produced, £102293 16 7 


To cash paid Commissioners, &c., as per receipts........ 14029 1 9 
iPasiate Notes in the Treasury os 60) cs cscctoteie-g pie le erst 14277 3 11 
£130590 2 8 
Harp MONEY. 
To cash paid on Pay-Table orders, &c., vouchers produced, £7773 7 2 
To hard money orders in the Treasury...:.............. 4345 5 6 
To cash p’d Surveyor General, &c., per receipts......... 279 16 
To cash p’d Int. on State notes.......0...--. se ee eee nee ea leisiG 
£13609 10 3 
Cr. CONTINENTAL MONEY. 


see eee 


By cash received of Commissioners, &¢., per books 
By ballance due to Colo. Allen.....0...- eee ee ee eee eee 


é 
LAWFUL MONEY. 

By cash received of Land Committee, &c., per books...... 

By State notes. issued 

By cash received on the several taxes.... .....-.-..0.. 

By ballance due to Colo. Allen 


oe mee wm ee meee r see ee re rer ee eer eens see 


ele) ©) § © el.s) elm 0.6) 8) e) ows! 0 6 0.016, & * 


Harp MONEY. 
By cash received on hard money taxes..-.........++.-+- 
By hard money orders issued 
\ 


al ie lee 0 bles! oF e 6 « 6 678 « 0 eh * 0) ole 0 6 8 


£190433 6 4 
6911 6 5 


£197344 12 9 


£66815 13 8 
24750 8 7 
38536 17 11 

487 2 1 


£130590 2 3 


£7411 2-7 
6198 7 8 


£13609 10 3 


- The Auditors also reported and certified : 


That we have compared all the checks that we have. obtained from the 
late Auditor and others against him [the Treasurer], and find that he has 
credited the State in every particular agreeable to the several checks 


compared. 


We also beg leave to report the following stating of the several taxes 
granted up to the 25th of April, 1787, except the taxes granted last 


October. 

Amount of all the Lawful money taxes................-. 

Amt. of money received of Colo. Allen, Treas., on the 
BEAM TAMER: eis vet eng Bei iels erate £38536 17 11 

Ant. of collection fees, abatements and com- 


missions, certificates, &C.......+.+++55 6008 7 3 
Leaving due on the lawful money taxes.........+-.+-.+.- 
Amount of hard money taxes. ......-...eeeeeee serene 
Amt. of money receiv’d on said taxes...... £7411 2 7 

Amt. of collection fees and abatements.... 475 19 10 


Leaving due on the hard money taxes......--+++++5+05> 


£46369 18 10 


44545 5 2 


“£1994 13 8 
£9236 5 9 


7887 2 6 


£1349 3 4 
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We also beg leave to report the amount of State notes and hard money 
orders issued up to the 25th of April, 1787; also the amount in the 
Treasury and the amount in circulation up to said day. 


Amount of State notes issued: ....4.5. 2. \ee ee eee £9A750 8 7. 
Notes in the Treasury.......¢....+ 5.20. 0+0. ese o eee 14277 3 11 
Leave in‘circulation’:.t.sos- 6 pecat ees soe ee oe ene £10473 4 8 
Amount of Hard money orders issued.............-.... £6198 7 8 © 
Orders*in the ‘Treasury 23 -c-> heat cee eee eee 4345 5 6 
Leave hard money orders in circulation................. £18538 2 2 


We also beg leave to inform your Honors that we have compleated a ~ 
settlement with John Fassett, Esq., Commissioner of Sales, and find that 
he has Treasurer’s receipts to balance his accounts. And we would also ~ 
inform your Honors that the Commissary-General has not compleated a 
settlement of his accounts, and that he has on hand a large sum of money ~ 
that he has collected.on provision taxes, which he has neglected to pay 
into the Treasury. 

_ JOHN STRONG, 
SAMUEL MATTOCKS, > Auditors. 
Rosi. HOPKINS, 
Newbury, October 19, 1787. 


Although the accounts of Treasurer Mattocks were not settled, 
the Auditors examined them to date, and reported due on lawful 
money taxes £2408-9-11 ; State notes in circulation, £9627—2-8 ; 
leaving in circulation when the taxes were paid, about £4718— 
12-9. Due on hard money taxes £1322-9-6 ; hard money orders 
in circulation £1527—19-18, which, when the hard money taxes 
were paid, would leave in circulation £205-10-2.* 
Encouragement to Sheep-raising and the manufacturing of Linen. 


The fifth section of an act directing listers in their office and 
duty, passed Oct. 26, 1787, made it the duty of the listers to de- 
duct from each person’s list two shillings for every pound of wool 
raised during the year, and one shilling for every yard of linen or 
towcloth made.? 

New Influences on the Controversy between N. York and Vermont. 
By the ratification of the Constitution of the United 

1788. States by New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, the adoption 

of that instrument the consequent change in the national goy- 


‘Ms. Assembly Journal, Vol. 111, 206-208. 

* The same policy was indicated by an act of 1789, which exempted or- 
chards from the list for twelve years, if forty trees were planted and kept 
growing on an acre. 
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ernment were assured. Virginia ratified the Constitution on the 
26th of June following, and New York on the 26th of July. This 
great event had a powerful influence on the Vermont question, in 
Vermont and New York particularly, but also in the country at 
large. In July 1788 Kentucky, with the consent of Virginia, had 
made application for admission to the Union, and the question 
had been deferred to the new U.S. government for decision, and 
it was assumed that it would be promptly attended to. “One of 
the first subjects of deliberation with the new Congress will be 
the Independence of Kentucky, for which the Southern States will 
be anxious. The Northern will be glad to send a counterpoise in 
Vermont.” * At the same time the question was pending in Con- 
‘gress, then in session at New York city, as to the place where the 
~ new government should be called. The decision of this question 
would at least be an intimation as to the location of the future 
capital of the country, and in any event New York was deeply 
interested and anxious to have all possible assistance on that 
question. The South and West would be naturally adverse to 
New York, while Pennsylvania was for its own great city, Phila- 
delphia. Thus’ New York depended: on the North and East, and 
in the North was Vermont, whose good will and aid would be val- 
uable. There was therefore a stronger desire than ever among 
leading New York men,— particularly those politically opposed 
to Vermont’s inveterate foe, Gov. Clinton — for a settlement of the 
controversy and the admission of Vermont to the Union.2 The 


1Alexander*Hamilton to Nathaniel Chipman, post. Mr. Hamilton had 
himself made a report, 3d June, 1788, that “the District of Kentucke be 
erected into an Independent State, and the act for its admission into the 
Union,” which was deferred in consequence of information that nine 
States had ratified the Constitution.— J. C. Hamilton’s History of the 
Republic, Vol. 111, 481. 

2 Karly History, 444. Hastern Vermont, 557, 558. The Vermont Ga- 
zette [Bennington] of July 7, 1788, published an extract of a letter from 
a respectable gentléman in New York to another in Bennington, repre- 
senting the time as highly favorable to the admission of Vermont, to bal- 
ance that of Kentucky, to which the Southern members were favorable; 
and the next number, July 14, 1788, contained copies of the journals of 
Congress of June 2 and 3, 1788, relating to Kentucky and favorable to 
her admission. 
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same event served also to change the disposition which had pre- 
vailed in Vermont since 1783, to remain an independent state 
until the government of the nation had become settled upon an_ 
acceptable and reliable basis.t. The danger in Vermont then was 
not, so much as it had been, that the federal government would 
compel her to submit to the jurisdiction, of New York, but that, 
if admitted to the Union without a settlement of the land ques- 
tions, the New York titles would be confirmed by the federal 
court. Daniel Chipman thus wrote of this period : ? 


When, in the summer of the year°1788, it became evident that 
the- constitution of the United States would be adopted by all the 
other states, and a national government established, the attention 
of the most intelligent men in the state was called to the peculiar 
situation of Vermont. ‘To remain a small independent state, be- 
tween the United States and the British province of Quebec, was 
not to be thought of, and to join the union, our controversy with 
New York remaining unsettled, and to subject our landed titles to 
the decision of the federal court, was considered by many to be 
extremely hazardous. Nathaniel Chipman was always fearful 
that, if the question should ever be brought before an impartial 
tribunal for decision, the New York title ‘would ke adjudged the 
better titles He had, therefore, been opposed tothe granting of 
lands by this state, which had before been granted by New York. 
Having this view of the subject, he felt extremely anxious to 
devise some means by which the controversy with New York 
might be speedily adjusted. And in the early part of July, a 
number of gentlemen, among whom were the late Judge [Lewis 
R.] Morris, then of Tinmouth, and the late Judge [Gideon] Olin, 
of Shaftsbury, met at his house in Tinmouth to hold a consultation 
on the subject, and they took this view of it. They said that 
Hamilton, Schuyler, Harrison, Benson, and other leading federal- 
istst in New York must be extremely anxious to have Vermont 
join the union, not only to add strength to the government, but to 
increase the weight of the northern and eastern states. This was, 


‘Ira Allen in Vt. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, 468; Williams, Vol. 11, 252, and 
ante, 336. 

*Life of Nathaniel Chipman, 70, 71. 

*'This fear was reasonable as to all New York grants made previous to 
the Order of the King in Council, July 24,1767. These grants covered 
about tw@ hundred and fifty thousand acres.— Vt. Hist. Coll., Vol % 
145-160. ; 

*The word then only indicated supporters of the U. S. constitution. 
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therefore, the most favorable time for settling the controversy with 
New York, and it was agreed that Nathaniel Chipman should 
write to Hamilton on the subject. As the convention was then 
sitting or about to convene at Poughkeepsie for the adoption of 
the United States constitution by New York, of which [Alexander] 
Hamilton, [Philip] Schuyler, [Richard] Harrison, and [Egbert] 
Benson were members, it was concluded to send the letter by ex- 
press." The letter was delivered to Hamilton while attending 
the convention, to which he returned an answer by the express. 


The correspondence thus introduced was as follows : 


Nathaniel Chipman to Alexander Hamilton. 
Tinmoutu, July 15, 1788. 

Sir: — Your character as a federalist, although personally un- 
known to you, induces me to address you on a subject of very 
great importance to the state of Vermont, of which I am a citizen, 
and from which, I think, may be derived a considerable advantage 
to the federal cause. Ten states having adopted the new federal 
plan of government, that it will now succeed is beyond a doubt. 
What disputes the other states may occasion, I know not. The 
people of this state, I believe, might be induced almost unani- 
mously to throw themselves into the federal scale, could certain 
obstacles be removed. You are not unacquainted with the situa- 
tion of a very considerable part of our landed property. Many 
grants were formerly made by the government of New York, of 
lands within this territory while under that jurisdiction. On the 
assumption of government by the people of this state, the same 
lands, partly it is said for want of information respecting the true 
situation of these grants, and partly from an opinion prevailing 
with some of our then leaders, that the New York grants within 
this territory were of no validity, have been granted to others 
under the authority of this state. 

It is now generally believed, that, should we be received into 
the union, the New York grants would, by the federal courts, be 
preferred to those of Vermont. The legislature of this state have 
in some instances made a compensation to the grantees under New 
York ; and I am persuaded would do the same for others were it 
in their power, but they are in possession of no more lands for 
that purpose. For these reasons, and I presume for no others, the 
governor and several gentlemen deeply interested in these lands 


1 Daniel Chipman was the bearer of the letter, and the persons named 
above were at Hamilton’s quarters when it was delivered. Uamilton’s 
reply was doubtless the result of their conference. 

® Life of Nathaniel Chipman, by Daniel Chipman, 74. 
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granted by Vermont, have expressed themselves somewhat bitterly 
against the new federal plan of government. Indeed, were we to 
be admitted into the union unconditionally, it would produce much 


confusion. Now, sir, permit me to ask whether you do not think 


‘-it probable that the federal legislature, when formed, might, on 
our accession to the union, be induced on some terms, to make a 
compensation to the New York grantees, out of their- western 
lands, and whether those grantees might not be induced to accept 
such compensation? Let me further suggest, whether it might not 
be favorable for Vermont to make some of.those amendments, 
which have been proposed by several states, the basis of her ad- 
mission ? ; 

Could the difficulties I have mentioned be removed, all interests 
in opposition would be reconciled ; and the idea of procuring jus- 
tice to be done to those whom we had, perhaps, injured by our too 
precipitate measures, and of being connected with a government 
which promises to be efficient, permanent and honorable, would, 1 
am persuaded, preduce the greatest unanimity on the subject. If 
you think these matters worthy the attention of the friends of the 
confederacy, be good enough to write by my brother, who will be 
the bearer of this. Our legislature will.meet in October, when 
these matters will be taken up seriously. Several gentlemen of 
my acquaintance, who are men of influence and will be members 
of the legislature, have requested me to procure all the informa- 
tion in my power on this subject. Anything which you may sug- 
gest to me in confidence will be sacredly attended to, of which 
Mr. Kelley, who writes by the same opportunity, will give you the 
fullest assurance. : 

Iam, with great respect, 
Your obedient, humble servant, . 
NATHANIEL CHIPMAN. 
Mr. Hamilton. 


Alexander Hamilton to Nathaniel Chipman. 


PoucukKerpsin, July 22, 1788. 
Sir :— Your brother delivered me your letter of the 15th inst. 


which I received with pleasure, as the basis of a correspondence 


that may be productive of public good. 

The accession of Vermont to the confederacy is doubtless an 
object of great importance to the whole; and it appears to me 
that this is the favorable moment for effecting it upon the best 
terms for all concerned. Besides more general reasons, there are 
circumstances at the moment which will forward a proper arrange- 
ment. One of the first subjects of deliberation with the new 
congress will be the independence of Kentucky, for which the 
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southern states will be anxious. The northern will be glad to 
find a counterpoise in Vermont. These mutual interests and 
inclinations will facilitate a proper result. 

I see nothing that can stand in your way but the interfering 
claims under grants of New York. As to taxation, the natural 
operation of the new system will place you exactly where you 
might wish to be. The public debt, as far as it can prudently be 
provided for, will be by the western lands, and the appropriation 
of some general fund. There will be no distribution of it to particu- 
lar parts of the community. The fund will be sought for in indirect 
taxation ; as, for a number of years, and except in time of war, 
direct taxes will be an impolitic measure. Hence, as you can 
have no objection to your proportion of contribution. as consum- 
ers, you can fear nothing for the article of taxation. 

I readly conceive, that it will be scarcely practicable for you to 
come into the union, unless you are secured from the claims under 
New York grants. Upon the whole, therefore, I think it will be 
expedient for you, as early as possible, to ratify the constitution, 
upon condition that congress shall provide for the extinguishment 
of all existing claims to land under grants of the State of New 
York, which may interfere with claims under the State of Ver- 
mont. 

You will do well to conform your boundary to that heretofore 
marked out by congress, otherwise insuperable difficulties would 
be likely to arise with this state. I should think it altogether un- 
advisable to annex any other condition to your ratification. For 
there is scarcely any of the amendments proposed that will not 
have a party opposed to it; and there are several that will meet 
with a very strong opposition ; and it would therefore be highly 
inexpedient for you to embarrass your main object by any collat- 
eral difficulties. As I write in convention, I have it not in my 
power to enlarge. 

You will perceive my general ideas on the subject. I will only 
add, that it will be wise to lay as little impediment as possible in 
the way of your reception into the union. I am, with much es- 
teem, sir, your obedient, humble servant, A. HAMILTON. 

Mr. Chipman. 


John Kelly (of New York) to Gov. Uhittenden." 


RUTLAND, STATE OF VERMONT, 23d August, 1788. 
May it please your Excellency :—Three gentlemen of undoubted 
veracity and honor, who have stood forth for and publicly distin- 
guished themselves as Friends to Vermont, are desirous to know 


' Original in possession of the Vermont Historical Society. 
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upon what conditions this State would come into the union, being 
sensible that the present divided and truly unfortunate Situation 
of public affairs in some of the States would afford them an oppor- 
tunity of exerting their influence in behalf of Vermont, and - 
thereby render her such essential Service as they could not at any 
other period or in any other Situation be able to effect. 

The Situation in which these Gentlemen at present stand with 
the Public, rendered a communication on their part improper. I 
have therefore been directed to Request such information on this 
subject, as will enable them to Serve the Interest of your Excel- 
lency’s State, Relying that the same degree of prudence and 
Secresy which has hitherto distinguished the negotiations of Ver- 
mont will on this occasion be attended to. 

Before I conclude, permit me to Observe, that I have suggested 
to these Gentlemen, that if Congress would exonerate Vermont 
from the payment of all Taxes incurred in consequence of the 
exigencies of the late War, and prevail on those claiming lands in 
Vermont under the New York Title, wch had not been chartered 
by New Hampshire, to accept of a compensation from Congress in 
Wild Land to the Westward, in lieu of their Claims, I believed it 
would meet the wishes of the State of Vermont ; to which Colonel 
Hamilton (who is one of the Gentlemen above alluded to) Replied, 
that he had no doubt of being at present able, with the assistance 
of his friends, to obtain such favorable Terms for the Citizens of 
Vermont, as would effectually secure their property and relieve 
them from all Taxes on account of the War, if he could only be 
informed on what Terms Vermont would consent to come into the 
union. The other Gentlemen concurred in the same Opinion. 

If your excellency should have any commands for Doctr. John- 
son, Colonel Hamilton, Mr. Jay [Mr. Jay’s name written and 
erased] or Mr. Mitchell, I shall with pleasure deliver the same, 
and bring back such answers as I may receive from these Gentle- 
men or any of them before the meeting of the Legislature. I have 
the honor to be, your Excellency’s most obed’t. servt. 

JoHN KELLY. 

Mis Excellency, Governor Chittenden. 


William Blodgett to Gov. Chittenden. 


New Haven, [Conn.] Sept. 10, 1788. 
Sir:—As the federal constitution is on the eve of being 
adopted, and it having been a subject of cogitation —‘* Whether 
Vermont ought to make application prior to this event or after, 
for an admission into the union,” I have taken all opportunities 
with men of abilities to discourse [with] them on this subject. I 


“Original in possession of Vermont Historical Society. 
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have freely agitated the subject with the governor and delegates 
of this state, and they seem full of opinion, that the two powerful 
fears which we are apprehensive of,— exemption from Taxes prior 
to our recognition, and the ratification of our territory under our 
desired claim—will be admitted. In a litigation with Mr. Edwards 
(now gone to Congress) he said he would venture to assure us of 
this security, and would do all in his power to have the matter 
agitated in Congress. But as it will be impossible in the nature 
of things that Congress should make overtures to Vermont, I can- 
not see the impropriety of our delegates going to New York and 
fully sifting the members of Congress as to these two objects. 

From a general principle which I find operating in the minds 
of most people, it inclines me to think that Congress as a body 
wish us to make overtures to them. They say we have neglected 
this application almost beyond the day of redemption, that the 
eastern states will co-operate with the southern from a principle 
that we pin our faith upon the sleeve of Canada, an idea which 
you are sensible is highly disgusting to all parties ; and that self- 
confidence which we seem to possess from our peculiar location 
may eventually be a bane to our state; and that the energetic 
powers of the new Congress may very much alter tne face of our 
standing on our present claims. Some have advised our junction | 
at all events, and think as to public debt, should Congress claim 
our proportion, will estimate our numbers low and not insist on 
vouchers for all our expenditures, and that of course we can bal- 
ance accounts, but this I conceive is too great a risque to be tam- 
pered with. The idea of our having been universally attached to 
the cause of the United States, and having been considered as a 
great Barrier in the late war, operates much in our favor. 

I thought it my duty to communicate this information to your 
Excellency, and shall all other which may concern the people of 
Vermont. Iam new on the business of getting my map engraved, 
and expect it will be finished by the middle of November. I have 
the honor to be your Excellency’s obt. servt, Wm. BLODGETT. 

His Excellency, Gov. Chittenden. 


Wm. Samuel Johnson to Gov. Chittenden. 


New York, October 3d, 1788. 
Sir :—I am happy to find by Mr. Kelly on his return from Ver- 
mont, that your Excellency and Council, as well as all other influ- 
ential characters with whom he conversed, are well disposed tow- 
ards the new constitution of the United States, and would, he thinks, 
wish to come into the confederacy on terms which you conceive to 


‘Original in possession of Vermont Historical Society. 
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be proper. This being the case, I cannot but take the liberty to 
suggest to you, that it really appears to me that this is the favora- 
ble moment for effecting it upon the most advantageous terms for 
all concerned. Besides more general reasons, there are cireum- 
stances of the moment which will forward the business extremely. 

One of the first objects of deliberation with the new Congress 
will probably be the independence of Kentucky, for which the 
southern states will be anxious. The northern will therefore be 
glad to find a counterpoise in Vermont. I could mention many 
other circumstances if it were necessary, but I apprehend it will 
be sufficient to say, that I am well assured that the mutual inter- 
ests and inclinations of the states will at this juncture particularly 
facilitate a proper result. Upon the whole, therefore, I think it 
will be highly expedient for you as.early as possible to call a con- 
vention to ratify the constitution. 

Mr. Kelly has mentioned to me that you are anxious to have 
your west boundary*defined as you now possess it, and he fully 
explained your reasons therefor, which are cogent. I am also 
well aware of all the other objects you have in view, but conceive 
you need not be uneasy about particular circumstances, as I believe 
- full and ample justice may now be rendered you. 

I therefore apprehend it would not be advisable to encumber 
the assent of the people to the constitution with particular limita- 
tions and restrictions, but let it be in general terms, and then to 
authorize such gentlemen as the state can place an entire confi- 
dence in, to negociate the particular terms of admission. 

As I am obliged to leave town immediately, I have it not in my 
power to enlarge ; you will perceive my general ideas on the sub- 
ject. I will only add that it will be wise to lay as few impedi- 
ments as possible in the way of your reception into the union, and 
beg you will remember that this is the favorable moment for you, 
and such another will in all probability never again offer. 

I was extremely unhappy that I could not, when lately in Ver- 
mont, have an opportunity to pay you my personal respects, and to 
assure you. of the great affection and esteem with which I am 
always your Excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 

‘Wm. Samu. JOHNSON. 


Alexander Hamilton to Nathaniel Chipman. 


[Late in September or early in October, 1788.]* 
Str:— Your favor of the sixth of September has been duly 
handed to me, and I receive great pleasure from the hopes you 
appear to entertain of a favorable turn of affairs in Vermont in 


‘J. C. Hamilton’s Hist. of the Republic, 533. 
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regard to the new government. It is certainly an object of mu- 
tual importance to yourselves and to the union, and well deserves 
the best endeavors of every discerning and good man. 

I observe with satisfaction your opinion that Vermont will not 
make a point of introducing amendments, (1 mean as a condition 
of their accession.) That ground would be the most hazardous 
which she could venture upon, as it is very probable that such 
amendments as might be popular, with you, would be deemed 
inadmissible by the friends of the system, who will doubtless be 
the most influential persons in the national councils, and who 
would rather submit to the inconvenience of your being out of the 
union till circumstances should alter, than consent to anything 
that might impair the energy of the government. 

The article of taxation is, above all, the most delicate thing to 
meddle with, for a plenary power in that respect must be consid- 
ered as the vital principle of government ; no abridgment or con- 
stitutional suspension of that power can ever, upon mature consid- 
eration, be countenanced by the intelligent friends of an effective 
national government. You must, as I remarked in my former 
letter, rely upon the natural course of things, which, I am satis- 
fied, will exempt you, in ordinary times, from direct taxation, on 
account of the difficulty of exercising it in so extensive a country, 
so peculiarly situated, with advantage to the revenue, or satisfac- 
tion to the people. Though this difficulty will be gradually dimin- 
ished, from various causes, a considerable time must first elapse ; 
and, in the interim, you will have nothing to apprehend on this 
score. 

As far as indirect taxation is concerned, it will be impossible to 
exempt you from sharing in the burthen, nor can it be desired by 
your citizens. I repeat these ideas to impress you the more 
strongly with my sense of the danger of touching this cord, and 
of the impolicy of perplexing the main object with any such col- 
lateral experiments ; while I am glod to perceive that you do not 
think that your people will be tenacious on the point. 

It will be useless for you to have any view in your act to the 
present congress; they can, of course, do nothing in the matter. 
All you will have to do will be to pass an act of accession to the 
new constitution, on the conditions upon which you mean to rely. 
It will then be for the new government, when met, to declare 
whether you can be received on your terms or not. 

I am sorry to find that the affair of the boundary is likely to 
create some embarrassment. Men’s minds everywhere out of your 
state, are made up upon, and reconciled to that which has been 
delineated by congress. Any departure from it must beget new 
discussions, in which all the passions will have their usual scope, 
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and may occasion greater impediments than the real importance 
of the thing would justify. If, however, the further claim you 
state, cannot be gotten over, with you, I would still wish to see 


the experiment’ made, though with this clog; because I have it — 


very much at heart that you should become a member of the con- 
federacy. It is, however, not to be inferred that the same dispo- 
sition will actuate every body. In this state the pride of certain 
individuals has too long triumphed over the public interest, and in 
several of the southern states a jealousy of northern influence 
will prevent any great zeal for increasing in the national councils 
the number of northern voters. I mention these circumstances, 
(though I dare say they will have occurred to you,) to show you 
the necessity of moderation and caution on your part, and the 
error of any sanguine calculation for a disposition to receive you 
at any rate. A supposition of this nature might lead to fatal mis- 
takes. In the event of an extension of your boundary by another 
congressional will, would it be impracticable for you to have com- 
missioners appointed to adjust any difference which might arise ? 
I presume the principal object with you in the extension of your 
boundary, would be to cover some private interests. This might 
be matter of negotiation. There is one thing which I think it 
proper to mention to you, about which I have some doubts, that is, 
whether a legislative accession would be deemed valid. It is the 
policy of the system to lay its foundation on the immediate con- 
sent of the people. You will best judge how far it is safe or 
practicable to have recourse to a convention. Whatever you do, 
no time ought to be lost. The present moment is undoubtedly 
critically favorable. Let it by all means be improved. 
I remain, with esteem, sir, 
Your obed’t and humble serv’t, 
A. Hamiuron.* 


‘Life of Nathaniel Chipman, 78; Hist. of the Republic, Vol. 111, 531-535. 
Daniel Chipman added to this correspondence the remark, that “in the 
winter following, Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Chipman had an interview at 
Albany, when they took a view of the subject somewhat different from 
their views which appear in the foregoing correspondence, and agreed on 
a mode of settling the controversy, which was afterwards adopted by the two 
States.” —Life of N. Chipman, 81. Alexander Hamilton was clearly the 
master-spirit in New York who brought about the settlement of the 
question in favor of Vermont. There was one bond of personal sympa- 
thy between the leading Vermonters and Hamilton, and that was dislike 
to Goy. Clinton, of whose opposition to the U. 8. constitution Hamilton 
said, he “ wishes to establish CLINTONISM on the basis of ANTIFEDER- 
ALISM.”—Hist. of the Republic, Vol: 11, 507. 
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Oct. 9. The General Assembly met at Manchester, and on the 
13th the House adopted the following novel resolution for the 
orderly dispatch of business : 


Legislative Monitors appointed. 


Resolved, that two persons be appointed Monitors, whose duty 
it shall be to see that the rules of the House are observed ; and it 
shall also be the duty of the first chosen to serve as Speaker in 
the absence of the Speaker of the House. Members chosen, Ste- 
phen R. Bradley and Luke Knowlton, Esquires.? 


Agents to Congress appointed and instructed. 


Oct. 22. In Granp Committen of both Houses: Moses Robin- 
son, Ira Allen, and Jonathan Arnold were elected Agents to Con- 
gress.” 

In GENERAL ASSEMBLY: Oct. 25. Resolved, that it be the 
duty of the Agents to Congress to use all due diligence to remove 


every obstacle to the mission [or admission, the word is doubtful] 
of this State to the Federal government.3 


Gov. Chittenden and Ira Allen arraigned. 


At this session occurred an exciting legislative episode, which 
would make an interesting chapter in the history of personal or 
party contests in Vermont, but a full account cannot be given in 
this paper except to the exclusion of matter more pertinent to its 
design. Gov. Chittenden was arraigned and severely censured 
by the Assembly, for issuing to Ira Allen, privately and irrevularly, 
a charter for a town then called “‘ Woodbridge.” The Council 
non-concurred and proposed that Allen should cancel the charter. 
To this the Assembly consented, but directed the clerk to enter its 
censorious action on the journal, thus securing publication. This 
sufficiently indicates the animus of the proceeding. In fact Allen 
was equitably entitled to the township; and Chittenden gave the 
charter to protect Allen from injustice by the Assembly, taking a 
bond ample for indemnity. It was another instance of Chitten- 
den’s ** strong sense of equity” overcoming ‘the technical niceties 


‘Ms. Assembly Journal, Vol. 111, 257. * Council Journal, Vol. 11, 427. 
°Ms. Assembly Journal, Vol. 1, 307. 
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of the law.” In this case he was as thoroughly honest in inten- 
tion as he was daring in deed. This assault effected Chittenden’s 


defeat at the next election, 1789; but when the affair became fully _ 


known, in 1790, public confidence was fully restored to the goy- 
ernor, and it was continued by successive annual elections until 
his death in 1797.7 


Tra Allen excused, as Agent to Congress. 


Oct. 24. On motion of Dr. [Lemuel] Chipman, 

Resolved, That Col®. Ira Allen be and he is hereby excused 
fromthe business of the agency to which he was appointed in 
Grand Committee on Wednesday last. 

Resolved, That his Excellency and Council be requested to 
join in Grand Committee to choose an agent to Congress in the 
room of Col?. Ira Allen, who has been excused from serving by a 
vote of this House. 

In Grand Committee, Isaac Tichenor was elected to fill the va- 


cancy thus created.? 


Memorial of John Jay and others to the New York Legislature, m 
favor of Vermont.3 
To the Hon. the Legislature of the State of New York, 
the Memorial of the subscribers, citizens of the said 
state, Humbly Sheweth, 
That in the opinion of your memorialists, and (as they have 
reason to believe) of their fellow citizens in general, the present 
situation of the district called Vermont, and the peculiar disposi- 


1789. 
Feb. 13. 


Ms. Assembly Journal, Vol. 11, 543, and Council Journal, Vol. 11, 239, 
240; Ms. Assembly Journal, Vol. 111, 206-209, 240, 241, 296-298, 310, 311 ; 
Vermont Gazette, Aug. 3-24, 1789, and Feb. 15, 1790. 

2 Ms. Assembly Journal, Vol. 111,302. Ira Allen made no allusion to this 
event in his history, and the editor can only say that it does not appear 
from the journal that he formally requested or privately signified a de- 
sire to be excused. Probably he did not, but he had occasion to be dis- 
pleased by an act of the House on the preceding day. He had desired a 
copy of all his accounts as Treasurer. A rider was moved, to wit, “at 
the expense of said Allen. On the question for the amendment, the yeas 
and nays being called for by Col. Allen, were as follows: [yeas 63, nays 8 
—Col. Allen not voting,] so it passed in favor of the amendment.”—Ms. 


Assembly Journal, 293. There was mutual distrust and dissatisfaction be- 


tween a majority of the Assembly and Allen at that time, owing to his 
many offices and long accounts waiting final settlement. 
* Clinton Papers. Ms. copy of Memorial in possession of Vt. Hist, Soc. 
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tion and circumstances of its inhabitants strongly oppose a re- 
union under the government of this state, and that from such an 
event, even if it could without much difficulty be effected, no im- 
portant advantages would result to New York. 

That these considerations united with others of more general and 
national concern, concur to render your memorialists exceedingly 
desirous to see proper and constitutional measures taken for secur- 
ing the said district unto the American confederacy as a free and 
independent state. 

That to this end your memorialists take the liberty of suggest- 
ing to your Hon. body the expediency of appointing commission- 
ers with full powers to treat of and agree to the independence of 
that district on such terms as may appear to them just and liberal 
and conducive to the general good. 

That although your memorialists are interested in lands in the 
said district, and in several instances have well-founded claims on 
the justice of this state, yet they will be content to receive justice 
in any manner which the nature of the case and the situation of 
public affairs may point out as most expedient. 

Your memorialists therefore humbly pray, that the subject may 
be taken into consideration, and such measures thereupon adopted 
as may appear most conducive to the honor and interest of this 
state, whether considered in its individual capacity, or as a mem- 
ber of the Union. 


And your memorialists shall ever pray, &c. 


Benj. Stout, John Leake, 
Benj. Judah, Thos. Ellison, 
Mrs. Leight, “ Ann McAdam, by her Att’y Rd, 


John Jay, 
John Rogers, 
Hamilton Young, 


Hugh Gain, 

Robert Troup, Att?y to Char- 
lotte Hicks, widow, 

John Kelly, 

Thophilact Bache, 

Thos. Gregg, Att’y to Henry 
Sadler, 

John Mason, 

Alex’r Robertson, 

John Lindsay, 

John Willson, 

John Shaw, 

Thos. Stewart, by his Att’y John 
Shaw, 

Alex’r I, Hamilton, 

Wm. Cockburn, for Mrs. Mar- 
quett Livingston of Cler- 
mont, 

*Wm. Cockburn, 

John Franklin, 

Sam’l Osgood, 

Daniel McCormick, 

*Samuel Bard, 


*John Bard, Jr., 

*Jobn Lawrence, 

Sam/’l Landon, 

Richard Norwood, 

*Blias Nixon, 

Chas. Nixon, for *John John- 
son, his Att?y, and for the Rey. 
*Thos, Clark, 

Marinus Willett, 

Jacob Leonard, for Mrs. Val- 

entine, 

Ned McKenzie, 

*James Abeel, 

Jobn Arthur, 

*Gerard Walton, 

Gerard Walton, Ex’r of Jacob 

Walton, 

*Wim. Walton, 

Robert Boyd, 

Jacob Walton, 

Joseph Hallett, 

Henry Remsen, 

Sam’l Traverse, 


New York, Feb. 13, 1789. 


Feb. 27. 


Varick, 

Elizabeth Graham, 

Malicha Treat, 

Henry Chapman, for himself 
and heirs of Wm. Neat, Esq. 
dee’d, 

Joseph Judevine, 

*Gerard Duycking, 

Frederick Rhinelander, 

Wm. Duer, 

Hercules Mulligan, 

Daniel Nevin, 

Nicholas Cruger, 

*Peter Kemble, 

Oliver Templeton, 

Mary Beeckman, 

Garret Abel, 

Edmund Barden, 

John Cozine, 

Sam’l B. Webb, 

Nicholas C. Bogart, 

Francis Groom. 


The New York Assembly passed a bill, on the yeas 


and nays, forty to eleven, declaring the consent of the legislature 
of that State to the erection of the district of Vermont into a 


*Those thus marked were allowed claims by the N. Y, Courts,—See Zarly Hist. Vi., 510, 511. 
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new State by the Congress of the United States; but it was de- 
feated in the Senate.* 


Exportation of Grain from Vermont forbidden. 


In Counciu: March 6, 1789, special session. His Excellency 
opened the business of the Council by laying before them the dis- 
tressed situation of the Inhabitants of the State for want of Grain, 
and proposed that an Imbargo be laid to prevent the Exportation 
of Wheat and other Bread Corn out of this State. Having spent 
some time in debating on the subject, adjourned.? 

On the 7th a resolution for the above purpose was adopted, and 
Mr. Secretary Fay, Mr. Tichenor and Col. Lyon were requested 
to draw an ordinance for the purpose; which was done, and the 
ordinance was adopted and ordered to be published in the two 
newspapers of the State. The exportation of grain was prohib- 
ited, on pain of forfeiture, from the 20th of March to the 18th of 
April, with this proviso : 

Provided nevertheless, this provision shall not extend to pre- 
vent, hinder or molest any of the citizens of the United States, or 
those of the Province of Quebec, from conveying through any 
part of this State, Wheat, Rye, Indian Corn, Barley, meal, or 
flour, which they may have purchased in any of the United 
States.3 


Act of New York to negotiate with Vermont. 


On the 6th of July, a bill was introduced into the Assembly of 
New York for the appointment of commissioners to negotiate with 
Vermont. On the 8th, the petition of John Jay and others, bear- 
ing date Feb. 13, 1789, and given herein as of that date, was pre- 
sented ; and on the 14th the bill became a law, as follows : 4 


* Harly History, 444. Assembly Journal of N. Y., Feb. 27, 1789. 

* Council Journal, Vol. 11, 447. 

*Vermont Gazette, March 9, 1789. The same number of the Gazette 
contained this statement: “ We are informed that his Excellency the 
Governor of this State has now on hand near seven hundred bushels of 
grain, for which he has refused the hard cash, deeming it his duty, in the ~ 

. present scarcity, to keep it by him, for the use of the people of his goy- 
ernment.” 

* Karly History, 445. Laws of New York, 13th Sess., 2. 
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An act appointing Commissioners, with power to declare the consent 
of this state of New York, that a certain territory within the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, should be formed or erected into a new state. Passed 
July 14, 1789. 

Be it enacted by the people of the State of New York, represented in Sen- 
ate and Assembly, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same: 
That Robert Yates, Rufus King, Gulian Verplanck, Robert R. Livings- 
ton, Simeon De Witt, Richard Varick and John Lansing Jr. Esqrs. shall 
be and hereby are appointed Commissioners, with full power to them, or 
any four or more of them, in their discretion, as they shall judge the peace 
and interest of the United States in general, and of this State in particu- 
lar, to require the same, and on such terms and conditions, and in such 
manner and form, as they shall judge necessary and proper, to declare the 
consent of the legislature of this State, that such district or territory, 
within the jurisdiction and in the northeastern and northern parts thereof, 
as the said Commissioners shall judge most convenient, should be formed 
and erected into a new State—and every act of any four or more of these 
Commissioners hereby appointed, in the execution of the power afore- 
said, shall be as effectual to every purpose as if the same had been made 
an immediate act of the Legislature of this State. Provided always, 
and itis hereby declared, That nothing in this act contained is intended or 
shall be construed to give any person claiming lands in such district to 
be erected into an independent State, any right to any compensation 
whatsoever from this State. 


New York Commissioners to Gov. Chittenden. 


Sir: — We do ourselves the honor of enclosing your Excellency a copy 
of an act of the Legislature of the State of New York. You will be 
pleased to make such communication thereof as you may deem expedi- 
ent, and to advise us of any measures which may be taken on your part 
to effect the attainment of the objects it contemplates. “Your communi- 
cations addressed to us under cover of Messrs. Yates, De Witt and 
Lansing, at Albany, we beg leave to assure you will receive the earliest 
attention from your Excellency’s most obedt. and very hum. servts., 

( Rost. LIVINGSTON, 

Rost. YATES, 

JOHN LANSING, jun’r., 

Rurus KING, 

GULIAN VERPLANCK, 
Albany, July 16, 1789. SIMEON DE WITT. 


His Excellency, Thomas Chittenden, Esquire. 


Signed, 


October Session of the General Assembly, 1789. 

Oct. 8, the General Assembly met at the meeting-house in West- 
minster. On the same day the votes for state officers were 
counted, and the committee reported that there had been no elec- 
tion of Governor by the people.’ 


1Ms. Vt. State Papers, Vol. XXIv, 27. 

2No statement of the votes cast was entered on the journals in the 
early days of the government, but the fact only of an election, or failure 
to elect. The Vermont Gazette of Noy. 2, 1789, contained the vote in 
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In Grand Commirree: Oct. 9, 1789. The Council having 
joined with the Assembly in Grand Committee to choose a Goy- 
ernor for the year ensuing — His Excellency Thomas Chittenden, 
Hsqr., in the chair, Ros. Hopkins, Esqr., Clerk : 

The ballots being taken, sorted and counted for Governor for 
the year ensuing, the Honorable Mosms Roprnson, Esqr. - was 
elected and declared Governor for the year ensuing. 

Resolved, that the chairman of the Committee [Goy. Chitten- 
_ den] be requested to inform the Honorable Moses Robinson, Esqr. 
of his being elected Governor of this State for the year ensuing, 
and to desire his attendance to the business of his appointment. 

fesolved, that Capt. David Robinson be the Messenger from 
his Excellency Governor Chittenden to the Honbl. Moses Rob- 
inson, Esqr. 

The Committee then dissolved. 

Attest, - Ros. Hopkins, Clerk.' 


The journal does not notice the fact that, on declaring the elec- 
tion of Mr. Robinson, Gov. Chittenden addressed the Grand Com- 
mittee. He did, however, briefly, to the following effect :? 


Gentlemen of the Council and Gentlemen of the House of Representatives : 


I have had the honor to hold the important trust of your chief magis- 
trate a number of years past, in the whole course of which I have en- 
deavoured to serve the interest of the state to the best of my abilities; 
and on my retiring to private life, can assure you, that I feel a conscious- 
ness of having discharged my duty with simplicity and unremitted 
attention. 


detail, to wit: Thomas Chittenden 1263, Moses Robinson 746, Samuel 
Safford 478, Joseph Marsh 94, Ebenezer Marvin 87, Stephen R. Bradley 
76, Jonathan Arnold 47, Isaac Tichenor 35, Gideon Olin 32, Paul Spooner 
11, Nathaniel Niles 10, Alexander Harvey 8, Noah Smith 6, Joseph 
Smith 5, Job Swift 4, John Strong 8, Timothy Brownson and Samuel 
Mattocks each 2, Jonathan Robinson, Jonathan Hunt, Daniel Held 
[Heald], Aaron Barlow and Joseph Wood one each —total number 2865. 
Thus it seems that 1433 votes were required to elect, and that Goy. Chit- 
tenden fell short only 170 votes. 


+ Ms. Assembly Journal, Vol. 111, 315, 316; printed Journal of that Ses- 
sion, 6. 

*Vermont Gazette, Oct. 19,1789. The same number contains the toasts 
drank from “a cheerful bottle ” furnished by order of Goy. Robinson to 
the military, who escorted him some distance on his way to the Assem- 
bly. Among the fourteen toasts were these: 


“A speedy union with the United States, on honorable terms.” 
* May tranquility and honor await governor CHITTENDEN on his retir- 
ing from the chair.” 
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Since I find that the election has not gone in my favor by the freemen, 
and that you, gentlemen, would prefer some other person to fill the chair, 
I can cheerfully resign to him the honors of the office I have long since 
sustained, and sincerely wish him a happy administration, for the ad- 
vancement of which my utmost influence shall be exerted. 

I ardently wish you, gentlemen, happiness and prosperity; may the 
blessing of heaven attend your useful deliberations, and render you sub- 
servient in all your public exertions to the best good of your constitu- 
ents. 

In Assemsiy: Oct. 9. Resolved, that a committee of five be 
appointed to prepare an address of thanks to the late Governor 
for his past services. Members chosen, Mr. Hitchcock, Mr. Mar- 
vin, Mr. N. Smith, Mr. I. Allen, and Mr. Paine.? 

The committee reported an address, and it was recommitted, 
reported again, and laid on the table. Not until the 17th was the 
address adopted, and then it was by yeas and nays —76 to 12. 
By order of the House, the Speaker signed and communicated it 
in the name of the representatives of the people. It declared the 
satisfaction they felt in his administration ; a grateful sense of the 
many and good services he had rendered “ as the supporter, guar- 
dian, and protector of their civil liberties ;” and ‘and all that a 
noble and generous mind can give or wish to receive, their grati- 
tude and warmest thanks.”’ ” 


Oct. 14. His Honor the late Governor came into the House 
[by request of the House] and communicated such letters and 
advices as he had received from abroad, touching our situation 
with the Federal Government of the United States.3 

Oct. 16. Resolved, that this House join his Excellency and 
the Council in Grand Committee on the business of appointing 
Commissioners to treat with the Commissioners appointed by the 
State of New York. 

His Excellency the Governor ’and Council having joined with 
the Assembly : 

In Granp Commirter, for the above purpose, his Excellency in 
the chair, Roswell Hopkins, Clerk: an act entitled ‘* An act ap- 
pointing Commissioners with power to declare the consent of the 
Legislature of this State of New York, that a certain territory 
within the jurisdiction thereof, should be formed or erected into a 
new State,” passed July 15, 1789, was read. The question being 
put, Whether this Committee would recommend to the Legislature 
to appoint Commissioners, to treat with the Commissioners of the 


‘Ms. Assembly Journal, Vol. 111, 316; printed Journal, 6. 
* Printed Journal, 29. * Same, 20. 
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State of New York agreeable to said act ? it passed in the affirm- 
ative.* 


A sub-committee of seven was appointed to draft a bill, which — 


was reported on the 17th; and the Grand Committee recom- 
mended its passage, and immediately thereafter the Assembly 
accepted the report. On the 19th the bill was sent to the Gover- 
nor and Council for revision and concurrence, or proposals of 
amendment ; on the 20th amendments were proposed by the Coun- 
cil, one of them being to strike out the proviso to the act, which 
was rejected, 64 to 29. Still again, on the 23d, the Council pro- 
posed the same with other amendments, which were again rejected 
by the Assembly ; and afterwards, on the same day, the Council 
concurred with the Assembly, and the bill became a law, as fol- 
lows : ? 
An act appointing Commissioners for the purposes therein mentioned. 


ay J. HEREAS it is of consequence that the line between the State of 
Vermont and the State of Newyork be ascertained and established, 
and that certain obstacles to the admission of the State of Vermont 
into union with the United States, should be removed: Which pur- 
poses to effect, 

It is enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Vermont, That 
Isaac Tichenor, Stephen R. Bradley, Nathaniel Chipman, Elijah Paine, 
Ira Allen, Stephen Jacob, and Israel Smith, Esquires, be, and hereby 
are, appointed Commissioners in behalf of this State, with full power to 
them, or any four or more of them, to treat with Commissioners that 
now are, or hereafter may be appointed by the State of Newyork, and 
who shall be fully authorized and empowered, by the said State of New- 
york, to ascertain, agree to, ratify, and confirm, a jurisdictional or bound- 
ary line between the State of Newyork, and the State of Vermont : and 
to adjust and finally determine, all and every matter or thing, which in 
any wise obstructs a union of this State with the United States. And, 

It is hereby further enacted, That every act or agreement of the said 
Commissioners, or either four or more of them, made and entered into 
and with certain Commissioners that now are, or hereafter may be ap- 
pointed by the State of Newyork, in the execution of the powers afore- 
said, shall be as effectual to every purpose, as if the same had been an 
immediate act of the Legislature of this State. 


Provided always, That nothing in this act shall be construed to give 


the said Commissioners power to lessen or abridge the present jurisdic- 
tion of this State; or in any wise oblige the inhabitants of the same, or 
any other person or persons Claiming title to lands heretofore granted by 
this State, or the late province of Newhampshire, to relinquish their 
claims under the jurisdiction thereof; or in any wise subject the State 
of Vermont to make any compensation to different persons claiming 
under grants made by the late province and now State of Newyork, of 


- 1} Printed Journal, 27. 
* Printed Journal, 28, 29, 30, 38, 42, 44, 45, 51. 
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lands situate and being in the State of Vermont, and within the juris- 
diction of the same." 


Agents to Congress elected. 


In Grand ComMirrEe: Oct. 27. Isaac Tichenor, Stephen R. 
Bradley and Elijah Paine were elected ‘‘ Agents to transact the 
negotiation of this State, with the Congress of the United States 
of America, for admission into the federal government.” ? 


Correspondence of the Commissioners of Vermont and New York. 
[Abstracts and Extracts. ] 


1790. The preceding act of Vermont, Oct. 23, 1789, was 
February. communicated to the New York Commissioners in No- 
vember, who replied in December, inviting a meeting in New 
York City, which was accordingly held in February following, 
when the annexed correspondence occurred. The documents, 
from which this account was prepared by Httanp HALL, were fur- 
nished to him by Henry Srevens, in 1858. The letters of the 
New York Commissioners were originals, and those of the Ver- 
‘mont Commissioners were copies. The extracts are indicated 
by quotation marks. 

Vermont Commissioners to New York Commissioners. 


“New Yorks, No. 151 Water Street, Feby. 9, 1790. 
To the Honble. the Commissioners ofthe State of New York. 

Gentlemen :—In pursuance of an act of the State of Vermont, passed 
the 23d October 1789, which we had the honor to communicate in Noy- 
ember last, and in consequence of your letter to us of the 21st December, 
we have arrived in this city, and are ready to receive any communications 
from you on the subject of our appointment. With sentiments of esteem 
we are your obedient and very humble servants, 

IsAAc TICHENOR, 
STEPHEN R. BRADLEY, 
NATHL. CHIPMAN, 
ELigAnH PAINE, 
STEPHEN JACOB.” 


‘Pamphlet Acts, 9. That this act was not entirely acceptable, is evi- 
dent from the following pasquinade, published in the Vermont Gazette, 


Jan. 25, 1790: 
At Westminster, lately, the State of Vermont 
After due consultation determin’d upon’t, 
That seven good men were sufticient to join 
With New York to determine the government line, 
Remove all obstructions and point out the way 
For Vermont in the Union her star to display; 
But alas! brother freemen, I fear it will prove 
We have raised siz or seven new blocks to remove. 


* Printed Journal, 59. 
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New York Commissioners to Vermont Commissioners. 


NEw York, No. 49 Smith Street, Feby. 9, 1790. 
The New York Commissioners wish to meet the Vermont Commis- 
sioners at the city tavern at six o’clock this afternoon. 

RosertT R. LivinestTon, 
ROBERT YATES, 
Rurus KIne, 
JOHN LANSING, Jur., 
SIMEON DE WITT. 


New York to Vermont Commissioners. 


Feb. 10. Protesting that nothing in the manner of conducting the 
negociation shall be construed into any relinquishment of the claims of 
New York, unless a treaty be fully completed “by the admission of Ver- 
mont into the Union,” they propose to treat on the following grounds : 

1. “To consider the commissioners on the part of Vermont as acting 
under the authority of an independent state. ‘ 

2. “To treat with them on that footing relative to the boundary lines 
of Vermont and New York. . ' 

3. “If we should agree upon such boundary lines, to relinquish the 
claims of the State of New York to any territory within or jurisdiction 
over any part of what shall, upon such settlement of the limits, be con- 
sidered as the State of V.ermont.” 


Vermont to New York Commissioners. 


Feb. 10. They agree to the foregoing, “ provided the vacating of grants 
made by letters patent under the late province of New York, where the 
same shall interfere with any grant.or extend to any lands granted by the 
State of Vermont, and the extinguishment of the claims of the patentees 
under the same, be also a subject of the negociation.” 

Feb. 11. “In addition to our communication of yesterday, relative to 
the patents under the late province of New York interfering with grants 
which have been made by the State of Vermont, we conceive it our duty, 
in order to prevent any misunderstanding or surprise, to mention that 
such of the patents of New York and grants of New Hampshire as inter- 
fere, or cover the same lands, are also to be an object of the negociation.” 


New York to Vermont Commissioners. 


Feb. 11. They submit to the Vermont commissioners “whether your 
powers authorize you to relinquish the claims of the grantees of lands 
under Vermont, or to stipulate a compensation for an extinguishment of 
the interfering claims of the grantees under New York. If not, we con- 
ceive that we are obliged to confine our negociations to the points men- 
tioned in the second and third propositions which we haye heretofore 
laid before you.” 


Vermont to New York Commissioners. 


Feb. 12. They think their powers sufficient, but it has been mutually 
agreed that the present negociation shall not be binding, unless it termi- 
nates in the admission of Vermont into the Union, and they propose to 
proceed with the negociation until they find obstacles to a further pro- 
gress, if any. 

New York to Vermont Commissioners. 


Feb. 12. They are not satisfied with the powers of the Vermont Com- 
missioners to treat in regard to compensation for the relinquishment of 
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the New York land claims, and propose to treat only of the other two 
subjects, viz: the settlement of the boundary, and the removal of objec- 
tions to the admission of Vermont into the Union. 


Vermont to New York Commissioners. 

Feb. 12. The business of the negociation is anticipated by the New 
York Commissioners, because until the matter is discussed it cannot be 
determined that Vermont should make compensation, or if any, in what 
way. “If in the course of the negociation the powers of the Commis- 
sioners on either part should be found insufficient to carry into effect 
such measures as shall be mutually thought necessary, just and reasona- 
ble, the negociation must be at an end, unless the respective legislatures 
will enlarge those powers.” 

New York to Vermont Commissioners. 


Feb. 12. They complain of the Vermont Commissioners for wishing 
to treat of matters beyond their powers, viz: “ the vacating the patents 
under New York,” “though in our apprehension you were not auther- 
ized to offer us any equivalent for this sacrifice had we been disposed to 
make it.” They therefore ask: “ Can you bind your State to make a ter- 
ritorial or pecuniary equivalent to the patentees under New York, if we 
should take measures with you for the extinguishment of those claims? 
If you cannot, are you willing to proceed upon the principles laid down 
in our first propositions, to treat of the two points, to which we mutually 
agree that your powers are competent?” “The further progress of the 
negociation must depend on your answers to these questions.” , 


Vermont to New York Commissioners. 


Feb. 13. They object again to anticipating the negociation, but an- 
swer: “That although we are not empowered to treat with individual 
claimants for arelinquishment of the grants under which they claim, or 
to bind the State we represent to make a compensation to such individual 
claimants, yet we are of opinion we are fully authorized by the law under 
which we act to stipulate a compensation to the State of New York for any 
extinguishment that State shall make of private claims, if found .to be 
just and reasonable. If this answer be satisfactory, we think it necessary 
to ask whether the Commissioners on the part of New York were them- 
selyes authorized to extinguish, on any terms, the claims of the patent- 
ees under the late province of New York, which interfere with the 
grants made under the State of Vermont and the late province of New 
Hampshire.” ; 
New York to Vermont Commissioners. 

Feb. 13. They do not recognize the distinction taken by the Vermont 
Commissioners between their powers to treat for compensation to indi- 
viduals and to the State of New York. They submit their powers to the 
Vermont Commissioners, and declare they cannot negociate in regard to 
the relinquishment of land patents. 


Vermont to New York Commissioners. 


Feb. 13. “ Gentlemen: — We must judge of the avowed objects of the 
law under which we act. As you decline to treat with us upon a sub- 
ject which manifestly appears to be the most important object of the law 
as it respects the State of Vermont, the treaty is atan end. We are 
very unhappy that a misunderstanding of the law, as to the powers given 
to us, should defeat the designs of the two governments. 

“ We have the honor to be, gentlemen, your obt. and humble servts.” 

[Signed by the Vermont Commissioners. ] 
62 
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The negotiations having been suspended for the real reason that 
the powers of the New York Commissioners were insufficient to 
provide for annulling the New York patents, an application was 
immediately made to the Legislature of that State, then in ses- 
sion at Albany, for the passage of a new act... The Vermont Com- 
missioners appear to have remained in New York, or Albany, 
waiting the result,’ until the act was passed, when the New York 
Commissioners immediately furnished them with a copy of it, as 


follows: 


“An act appointing Commissioners with power to declare the consent of 
the Legislature of this State, that a certain territory, within the juris- 
diction thereof, should be formed into a new State. Passed March 6, 
1790. 

Be tt enacted by the people of the State of New York, represented in Sen- 
ate and Assembly, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same: 
That Robert Yates, Robert R. Livingston, John Lansing, junior, Gulian 
Verplanck, Simeon De Witt, Egbert Benson, Richard Sill, and Melanc- 
ton Smith, shall be, and hereby are appointed Commissioners, with full 
power to them or any four’of them, in their discretion as they shall judge 
the peace and interest of the United States in general, and of this State 
in particular, to require the same, and on such terms and conditions, and 
in such manner and form as they shall judge necessary and proper, to 
declare the consent of the Legislature of this State that such district or 
territory within the jurisdiction, and in the northeastern and northern 
parts thereof, as the said Commissioners shall judge most convenient, 
should be formed and erected into a new State; and with further full 
power to treat, conclude and agree with any person or persons, or 
any assemblies or bodies of people touching the premises, or touching 
the ceding or relinquishing the jurisdiction of this State over such dis- 
trict or territory, or touching the securing or confirming of rights, titles, 
or possessions of lands within such district or territory, held or claimed 
under grants from the State of New Hampshire while a colony, or under 
grants, sales or locations made by the authority of the government or 
jurisdiction now existing and exercised in the northeastern parts of this 
State, under the name or style of the State of Vermont, against persons 
claiming the same lands under grants: from this State while a colony, or 
since the independence thereof; and every act of any form or name, of 
the Commissioners hereby appointed, in the execution of the powers 
aforesaid, shall be as effectual to every purpose, as if the same were an 
immediate act of the Legislature of this State. Provided, such grants, 
sales or locations by or under Vermont, do not extend to the westward 
of the towns granted, located or occupied under the late colony of New 
Hampshire, which lay in that part of the country aforesaid, between the 
north boundary of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, continued from 
the northwest corner thereof towards Hudson’s river, and a parallel line 
extending eastward from the point of land where Fort Edward formerly 
stood, until it meets with the west bounds of any of the said granted, 
located or occupied towns. : 


‘Journals of N. Y. Assembly, from 15th February to March 6, 1790. 
’See their report to the Vermont Assembly of Oct. 21, 1790; post, 496. 
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Il. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That whatever 
stipulations shall be made by the Commissioners appointed by this act, 
with any person or persons, or any assemblies or bodies of people touch- 
ing the premises, or touching the ceding or relinquishing the jurisdic- 
tion of this State over such district or territory, or touching the securing 
of rights, titles or possessions of lands within said district, for a compen- 
sation for extinguishing the claims to lands within such district, or 
derived under the late colony of New York, shall be for the use of such 
claimants, although in such stipulations such compensation shall be for 
the use of this State, or for the people thereof; and that nothing in this 
act contained shall be intended or construed to give any such claimants 
any right to any further compensation whatsoever from this State, other 
than such compensation which may be so stipulated as aforesaid. 

Ill. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the act 
entitled An act appointing Commissioners with full powers to declare 
the consent of the Legislature of this State of New York, that a certain 
territory within the jurisdiction thereof, should be formed or erected into 
a new State, passed the 16th day of July, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and ecighty-nine, shall be and hereby is repealed.” 1 


The following facts are gathered from papers furnished by Mr. 


STEVENS : 
New York to Vermont Commissioners. 


March 1790.2. Robert Yates, Gulian Verplanck, Egbert Benson, Rich- 
ard Sill, and Melancton Smith, the New York commissioners, addressed 
the Vermont commissioners, enclosing the act of that State appointing 
them. Referring to the previous negociation, they propose “to proceed 
to the conference in expectation that, if it should appear advisable to the 
commissioners on both sides, that by the articles of final agreement rights 
of any persons derived under grants from New York are to be extin- 
guished and that the State of Vermont is to pay monies to the State of 
New York. that it will then appear to you not improper to consent on 
your part, that the operation of the article for extinguishing rights should 
be suspended until the legislature of Vermont shall have declared that 
you were authorized to agree tothe article stipulating for the payment to 
the State of New York, or that the business will be found susceptible of 
such other modification as to afford the respective parties equal and reas- 
onable security.” 

Vermont to New York Commissioners. 


“ Gentlemen:—We have the honor to communicate to you, in answer 
to your letter of this day, (inclosing an act of the legislature of the State 


of New York appointing commissioners for the purposes therein men- 


1In the Council of Revision, March 5, 1790, Gov. Clinton reported 
seven objections to the bill, carefully elaborated, the leading one being 
that it violated that article of the amendments to the Constitution, just 
then adopted, which declares that “ private property shall not be taken for 
public use without just compensation.” The Council overruled the Gov- 
ernor.—See Street’s New York Council of Eevision, 416-418; and Early 
History, 448. 

2 New York, March 6, 1790, was the date, but it is supposed to have 
been a few days later, as that was the date of the act at Albany. 
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tioned,) that we are ready to proceed to the conference you propose, and 
are willing, in case any doubts shall arise in the course of the treaty res- 
pecting the powers granted by the law under which we act, to suspend 
the operation of; the treaty till the same shall be ratified by the legisla- 
ture of the State of Vermont.” 


It seems that the treaty not being completed at New York in 
March 1790, an agreement was made for the commissioners to 
meet again at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, in July following. 


Gulian Verplanck, at Stockbridge, to Vermont Commissioners. 

July 9, 1790. Regrets their disappointment in not meeting the New 
York commissioners, and requests them ‘to name a time and place for a 
future meeting to be held on condition of your receiving such informa- 
tion from the commissioners on the part of New York as may satisfy you 
of their intentions to attend on the occasion.” 


Vermont Commissioners to Mr. Verplanck. 


July 9, 1790. Will meet the New York commissioners “at New York 
or Bennington on the 27th day of September next as they shall appoint, 
provided we receive seasonable intimations of their wish and readiness 
to attend.” 


Isaac Tichenor to New York Commissioners. 


Bennington, Aug. 4,1790. Has received their letter fixing the time 
and place of meeting at New York, and will communicate the informa- 
tion to his colleagues. 


The commissioners met at New York as agreed, and the papers, 
of which the following are abstracts and extracts, passed between 
them : 


Propositions of the New York Commissioners, Oct. 1, 1790. 


1. That Vermont without delay use the requisite means to be admit- 
ted into the union of the United States. 

2. That from the admission the boundary line be as now occupied, &e. 

If an extinguishment of New York grants be required, then 

3. That all New Hampshire grants prior to grants from New York, 
to be decreed valid, the state of New York to appoint a commissioner to 
reside at Albany, to receive descriptions of such lands granted by New 
York, and not previously granted by New Hampshire, and on payment 
to such commissioner at the rate of 18 cents per acre for such land, the 
grants from New York to be thereby extinguished. 


Vermont Commissioners to New York Commissioners. 


Oct. 2. They cannot assent to these propositions. The third proposi- 
tion is inadmissible, and they submit terms as follows : 

1. The boundary between the two states to be a line beginning at the 
north-west corner of the state of Massachusetts, thence west-ward, along 
the south boundary of Pownal, to the south-west corner thereof, thence 
northerly, along the western boundaries of the townships of Pownal, 
Bennington, Shaftsbury, Arlington, Sandgate, Rupert, Pawlet, Wells and 
Poultney, as the said townships are now held or possessed, to the river, 
commonly called Poultney river, thence down the same, through the 
middle of the deepest channel thereof, to East Bay, thence through the 
middle of the deepest channel of East Bay and the waters thereof, to 
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where the same communicates with Lake Champlain, thence through 
the middle of the deepest channel of Lake Champlain, to the eastward of 
the islands, called the Four Brothers, and the westward of the islands, 
called Grand Isle and Long Isle, or the Two Heroes, and to the west- 
ward of the Isle La Mott, to the forty-fifth degree of north latitude ; and 
that the state of New York be forever concluded from claiming any lands 
or jurisdiction east of said line. 

2. That Vermont shall make provision for New York claimants in 
those cases only where the grants under Vermont shall have been de- 
clared good and valid against them, and shall make such compensation 
as the Legislature of Vermont shall deem just and equitable, provided 
the claims be exhibited to the Legislature by a certain day to be fixed. 

3. That Vermont will take all due means to be admitted into the 
union. 

4, That all New Hampshire and Vermont grants shall be good and 
valid, and all interfering New York grants void, except confirmation 
grants. 

New York to Vermont Commissioners. 

Oct. 2. They do not object to the boundary, supposing it to be as ju- 
risdiction is now exercised. Are also ready to assent to a total extin- 
guishment of rights under New York grants, provided we can agree as 
to the terms. Wish to know whether a proposition that Vermont should 
pay a sum of money to New York ; or that claims under New York to 
lands not granted by New Hampshire, should be referred to commission- 
ers, to be appointed by the President of the United States, or in other 
impartial manner to be determined ; or a proposition, the effect of which 
not depending on the discretion of the Legislature of Vermont, will fur- 
nish a recompense to the New York claimants, are admissible ? 


The answer to the foregoing inquiries does not appear to be 
among the papers. 


New York to Vermont Commissioners. 
“ NEW York, 4 Oct., 1790. 

“ Gentlemen :—In answer to your note of yesterday, we inform you 
that we shall never agree as a matter of compact, to a proposition to leave 
the New York grantees wholly to the discretion of the Legislature of 
Vermont, and at what point of differences between you and us we shall 
on our part decline further to treat, is, in the present stage of the busi- 
ness, a premature inquiry. We conceive it to be previously the duty of 
the commissioners, on both sides, to attempt every modification of terms 
or propositions, and with this will be sent you our letter of Saturday 
last, and to which we shall still expect your answer.” 


The papers do not give the course of the subsequent negotia- 
tion after this. It seems, however, that the New York commis- 
sioners proposed to accept the sum of $30,000 as a compensation 
for the relinquishment of the New York titles, to which the fol- 
lowing answer was returned. 


Vermont to New York Commissioners. 
“ Gentlemen :—If we rightly understand your proposals of yesterday, 
they comprehend two propositions :—The first contemplates a total ex- 
tinguishment of the New York grants, where they interfere with the 
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New Hampshire grants, on the payment of 30,000 dollars, and makes no 
provision for the extinguishment of the interfering Vermont grants. 
The second makes provision for the extinguishment of the Vermont 
grants, and leaves the New Hampshire grants to be contested at law. 
In this view of the proposition, it is inadmissible. 

The commissioners on the part of Vermont, in answer to your propo- 
sals of yesterday, say that they cannot. agree to your proposition so far as 
respects the sum of 30,000 dollars for an extinguishment of all the New 
York claims, and in lieu thereof do propose that it shall be optional with 


the Legislature of Vermont to pay the sum of 20,000 dollars for the ex- _ 


tinguishment of all New York claims, or leave the payment to be made 
by individuals at the rate of ten cents per acres for such of the New York 
claims only as interfere with the Vermont grants ; all the New York 
grants interfering with the New Hampshire grants to be vacated without 
any compensation whatever. Some small alterations from your propo- 
sals in the conditions of payment might be necessary. 

If you, gentlemen, can meet with us in these views, we will ensure a 
compliance on the part of your [our] government.” 


It is probable that the further intercourse of the respective com- 
missioners was oral rather than written. It terminated on the 
Tth of October, 1790, by the execution by the New York commis- 
sioners of a formal instrument in writing, which was accepted by 
the Vermont commissioners as the basis of a final adjustment of 
the whole controversy. It was as follows: 


‘To all to whom these presents shall come : 


- Be it known, that Robert Yates, John Lansing, junr., Gulian Ver- 
planck, Simeon DeWitt, Egbert Benson and Melancton Smith, commis- 
sioners, appointed by an act of the legislature of the State of New York, 
entitled ‘An act appointing commissioners with powers to declare the 
consent of the legislature of this State, that a certain territory within the 
jurisdiction thereof should be formed into a new State,’ passed the 6th 
day of March last :— Do hereby, by virtue of the powers to them granted 
for the purpose, declare the consent of the legislature of the State of New 
York, that the community now actually exercising independent jurisdic- 
tion, as the STATE OF VEREONT, be admitted into the United States 
of America, and that immediately from such admission all claim of juris- 
diction from the State of New York, within the State of Vermont, shall 
cease, and thenceforth the perpetual boundary line between the State of 
New York and the State of Vermont shall be as follows, viz :—Begin- 
- ning at the north-west corner of the State of Massachusetts, thence west- 
ward along the south boundary of the township of Pownal, to the south- 
west corner thereof, thence northerly, along the western boundaries of 
the townships of Pownal, Bennington, Shaftsbury, Arlington, Sandgate, 


Rupert, Pawlet, Wells and Poultney, as the said townships are now held : 


or possessed, to the river, commonly called Poultney river, thence down 
the same, through the middle of the deepest channel thereof, to East 
Bay, thence through the middle of the deepest channel of East Bay and 
the waters thereof, to where the same communicates with Lake Cham- 
plain, thence through the middle of the deepest channel of Lake Cham- 
plain, to the eastward of the islands called the Four Brothers, and the 
westward of the islands called Grand Isle and Long Isle, or the Two He- 
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roes, and to the westward of the Isle La Mott, to the forty-fifth degree of 
north latitude. And the said commissioners do hereby declare the will 
of the legislature of the State of New York, that if the legislature of the 
State of Vermont shall, on or before the first day of January, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-two, declare, that the State of 
-Vermont shall, on or before the first day of June, in the year one thous- 
and seven hundred and ninety-four, pay to the State of New York the 
sum of thirty thousand dollars, that immediately from such declaration 
by the legislature of the State of Vermont, all rights and titles to lands 
within the State of Vermont, under grants from the government of the 
late colony of New York, or from the State of New York, except as here- 
inafter excepted, shall cease ; or, if the legislature of the State of Ver- 
mont shall not elect to make such declaration, then that, except in cases 
where the grants from New York were intended as confirmations of 
grants from New Hampshire, all rights and titles under grants from the 
government of the late colony of New York, or from the State of New 
York, to lands within the State of Vermont which may have been granted 
by the governor of the late colony of New Hampshire, shall cease ; and 
the boundaries, according to which such grants from the government of 
the late colony of New Hampshire have been held or possessed, shall be 
deemed to be the true boundaries. And the said commissioners do 
hereby further declare the will of the legislature of the State of New 
York, that all rights and titles to lands within the State of Vermont un- 
der grants from the government of the late colony of New York, or from 
the State of New York, and not granted by the government of the late 
colony of New Hampshire, shall be suspended until the expiration of 
three years after the governor of the State of Vermont, for the time be- 
ing, shall have been notified that a commissioner, to be appointed by the 
State of New York, after the first day of January, in the year one thous- 
and seven hundred and ninety-two, and to reside and hold a public office 
at the city of Albany, shall have entered upon the execution of his of- 
fice ; and if, within one year after such notification, there shall be deliv- 
ersd to such commissioner, either the original or a certified abstract, 
containing the date, the names of the grantees, and the boundaries ofa 
grant from New York ; and if, thereupon, at any time before the expira- 
tion of the said term of three years above mentioned, there shall be paid 
to such commissioner at the rate of ten cents per acre for the whole or 
any parcel of the lands contained in such grant from New York, all right 
and title under such grant shall, in respect to the lands for which pay- 
ment shall be made, cease, and a receipt under the hand and seal of such 
commissioner, specifying the lands for which payment shall be made, 
shall be evidence of the payment. Andin default of delivering the orig- 
inal, or such certified abstract of the grant, to the commissioner, within 
the said term of one year, for that purpose above limited, all right and 
title under the grant, in respect of which there shall be such default of 
delivery, shall cease ; but where the original or certified abstract of the 
grant shall be duly delivered to the commissioners, and if thereupon 
payment shall not be duly made to the commissioner, the right and the 
title under the grant, in respect to the lands for which payment shall not be 
made, shall remain, and suits for the recovery of such lands may be pros- 
ecuted in the ordinary course of law, provided the suit be commenced 
within ten years after the State of Vermont shall have been admitted 
_into the union of the United States, otherwise the right and title under 
‘the grant from New York shall in such case also cease. 
In testimony whereof, the said commissioners have hereunto set their 
hands and aflixed their seals, the seventh day of October, in the fifteenth 
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year of the independence of the United States of America, and in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and ninety. 


ROBERT YATES, [L.8. | 

Witnesses : JOHN LANSING, junr., [L.S. | 

Richard Varick, GULIAN VERPLANCK, [L.S. ] 

Alexander Hamilton, ‘ SIMEON DEWITT, [L.8. | 

Samuel Jones EGBERT BENSON [L.8. | 
) a m4 

Robert Benson. MELANCTON SMITH,  [L.S. ] 


Report of the Vermont Commissioners. 


To the Honl. the Legislature of the State of Vermont: —Your commis- 
sioners appointed to treat with the commissioners of New York on a 
boundary line between the two governments and the removal of certain 
obstacles which prevent the admission of Vermont into union with the 
United States, Report: That in January last they commenced their ne- 
gociation—that after sundry communications and conferences the busi- 
ness terminated in a repeal of the act giving powers to the commissioners 
on the part of New York; and a new act was passed by the legislature 
of New York, then in session, appointing commissioners with full and 
direct powers to treat with us on the objects of our appointment. Af 
ter opening the negociation with them, we agreed to adjourn to Stock- 
bridge the 6th of July then ensuing, at which time we convened, but by 
reason of the indisposition of two of the commissioners on the part of 
New York, we were necessitated to adjourn to the 27th of September 
then ensuing, at the city of New York, where the negociation was re- 
sumed and closed on the 7th instant, by receiving from the commissioners 
of the State of New York their OFFICIAL ACT, which we now present 
to the legislature for their consideration. 

ISAAC TICHENOR, 
STEPHEN R. BRADLEY, 
NATHL. CHIPMAN, 

IRA ALLEN, 

ELIJAH PAINE, 

Castleton, Oct. 21, 1790.? ISRAEL SMITH. 


Acceptance and Ratification by the General Assembly of Vermont. 


An act directing the payment of thirty thousand Dollars to the State of 
Newyork, and declaring what shall be the Boundary line between the 
State of Vermont and State of Newyork — and declaring certain grants 
therein mentioned, extinguished. 


HEREAS Robert Yates, John Lansing, jun., Gulian Verplanck, 

Simeon De Witt, Egbert Benson, and Melancton Smith, Esquires, 
Commissioners, appointed by an act of the Legislature of the State of 
Newyork, entitled “An act appointing Commissioners, with power to 
declare the consent of the Legislature of the State of Newyork, that a 
certain territory within the jurisdiction thereof, should be formed into a 
new State ”— passed the fifth day of March, A. D. 1790—did, by their 
certain act on the seventh day of October instant, at Newyork, by virtue 
of the powers to them granted for the purpose, among other things, de- 
clare the consent of the Legislature of the State of Newyork, that 


‘Vt. Gazette, for October 25, 1790. 
*Ms. Vermont State Papers, Vol. xxiv, 33. 
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the State of Vermont be admitted into the Union of the United States 
of America; and that immediately from such admission, all claims of 
jurisdiction of the State of Newyork, within the State of Vermont, 
should cease; and thenceforth the perpetual boundary line between the 
State of ‘Newyork and the State of Vermont, should be as_ follows, 
viz: Beginning at the northwest corner of the State of Massachusetts 
— thence westward along the south boundary of Pownal, to the south- 
west corner thereof—thence northerly, along the western bound- 
aries of the townships’ of Pownal, Bennington, Shaftsbury, Arlington, 
Sandgate, Rupert, Pawlet, Wells, and Poultney, as the said townships 
are now held or possessed, to the river commonly called Poultney River 
—thence down the same, through the middle of the deepest: channel 
thereof, to East-Bay — thence through the middle of the deepest channel 
of East-Bay, and the waters thereof, to where the same communicate 
with Lake Champlain — thence through the middle of the deepest chan- 
nel of Lake Champlain, to the eastward of the islands called the Four 
Brothers, and the westward of the islands called the Grand Isle and Long 
Isle, or the Two-Heroes, and to the westward of the Isle la Mott, to the 
forty-fifth degree of north latitude. And-the said Commissioners, by 
virtue of the powers to them granted, did declare the will of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Newyork, that if the Legislature of the State of 
Vermont should, on or before the first day of January, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-two, declare, that on or before the first day. of 
June, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, the said State of 
Vermont would pay,the State of Newyork the sum of thirty thousand 
dollars, that immediately from such declaration by the Legislature of the 
State of Vermont, all rights and titles to lands within the State of Ver- 
mont, under grants from the government of the late Colony of Newyork, 
or from the State of Newyork (except as therein excepted) should cease 
—Wherefore, 

Tt is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Vermont, 
That the State of Vermont shall, on or before the first day of June, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, pay the State of Newyork 
thirty thousand Dollars. And the Treasurer of this State, for, and in 
behalf of this State, and for the purposes mentioned in the act of the 
Commissioners aforesaid, shall pay to the State of Newyork the sum of 
thirty thousand dollars, on or before the first day of. June, 1794. . 

It is hereby further enacted, That the said line, described in the said act 
of the said Commissioners, shall henceforth be the perpetual boundary 
line between the State of Vermont and the State of Newyork: And ail 
grants, charters, or patents of land, lying within the State of Vermont, 
made by, or under the government of the late Colony of Newyork, ex- 
cept such grants, charters, or patents as were made in- confirmation 


1The sum of $30,000 probably paid from one fourth to one third the 
sum paid for the lands granted by New York. James Duane purchased 
about 64,000 acres for upwards of $8,000, and his heirs received $2621.29 
of the $30,000 paid by Vermont. ‘“ The bargain was made by our [New 
York] politicians to obtain a new state to overbalance Southern influ- 
ence, and in this paramount object with them compensation to the com- 
paratively few landholders among her citizens was almost entirely over- 
looked.”—Memoir of James Duane, by Samuel W. Jones; in Doc. Hist. of 
New York, Vol. rv, 1068. 
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of grants, charters, or patents made by, or under the government of 
the late Province or Colony of Newhampshire, are hereby declared null 
and void, and incapable of being given in evidence in any Court of law 
within this State. 


Admission of Vermont to the Union. 


Oct. 27, 1790, an act was passed calling a convention to act 
upon the question of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States,t which met at Bennington, Jan. 6, 1791, and 
adopted the Constitution on the 10th by a vote of one hundred 
and five yeas to two nays. The general assembly held an ad- 
journed session at the same time and place, and appointed 
- Nathaniel Chipman and Lewis R. Morris commissioners to apply 
for the admission of Vermont to the Union, who immediately pro- 
ceeded on their mission, and on the 18th of February, Congress 
passed the act of admission, to tale effect on the 4th day of March, 
1791. The documents detailing the action on this question in the 
assembly and in congress, with the proceedings and debates of the 
convention of January, 1791, are reserved for the next volume of 
Historical Collections.? 


1Pamphlet Acts, 4. °* Early History, 448, 449. 


THE HARLY EASTERN BOUNDARY OF NEW YORK A 
TWENTY MILE LINE FROM THE HUDSON. 


An official Report by the Council of New York to Governor Monck- 
ton, of the 25th of June, 1763, on the controverted boundaries of 
the province ; to whie h is appended a letter of Lneut. Cov. 

Colden to the Lords of Trade commenting thereon, of Sept. 26, 
1763. 


In the month of June, 1763, the council of New York made an 
official representation to General Robert Monckton, then governor 
of the province, to be forwarded to England, on the subject of 
their controverted boundaries with the neighboring colonies, urg- 
ing their speedy adjustment. The representation favored. the 
_ giving of the assent of the province of New York to the perma- 
nent establishment of a twenty mile line from the Hudson as its 
boundary along its whole eastern extent, including Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire as well as Connecticut, on the ground that 
the king’s commissioners in 1664, the year the charter of New 
York had been granted, had declared such to be the eastern limit 
of the province. <A copy of this representation is found in the 
Letter Book of Lieut. Gov. Colden, which is preserved in the 
archives of the New York Historical Society, in connection with 
a letter of his to the English Lords of Trade, of September 26, 
1763, commenting upon and controverting the positions assumed 
by the Council. 

On application of the Committee of Publication, a copy of the 
Representation has been kindly furnished by the Librarian of that 
Society, accompanied by the suggestion that the letter of Mr. 
Colden should also be published. With this suggestion the Com- 
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mittee cheerfully comply, copying the letter from the Colonial 
History of New York, Volume vil, p. 562-565, appending to it 
a few foot notes correcting the errors into which Mr. Colden had 
fallen. 


DanieEL HorsMANDEN, whose name is first in the signatures to 
the Representation, had been long in public life, was appointed 
one of the governor’s council in 1733, was many years a judge 
of the supreme court, and died while chief justice of the proy- 
ince, after the commencement of the revolution. The other sign- 
ers of the Representation had been of the council for less periods. 
The last signature is that of Lord Stirling (Wm. Alexander), 
who continued a member of the council till 1768, when he re- 
signed. He was afterwards distinguished for bravery and good 


conduct as an officer in the continental army, in which he became 


a major general. 


CADWALLADER COLDEN, who was of Scotch descent, came to 
New York about 1718, and in 1722 became a member of the 
council, and not long afterwards surveyor general. From the 
year 1761 he was leut.-governor of the province, and for a large 
portion of the time thereafter until 1776, was, by virtue of that 
office, its chief magistrate, in the absence, of regularly commis- 
sioned governors. He became acting governor on the return of 
Gen. Monckton to England in the summer of 1763, and in that 
capacity addressed his letter the following September to the 
Lords of Trade. Notwithstanding the zeal with which Mr. Col- 
den insists in his letter that Connecticut river was the ancient 
boundary of New York, he had, in an official report as Surveyor 
General of the province, made to the governor twenty-five years 
sarlier, in 1788, described the boundaries of the whole province 
in great detail, without giving any intimation that it reached east- 
ward to that river,— without, in fact, mentioning the name of the 
river.—T[ Colonial. History N. Y., Vol. vi, 121-125; and Doecu- 
mentary History N. Y., Vol. tv, 171-179.] He was however 
successful in procuring the order of the king in council of July 
20, 1764, declaring Connecticut river to be the boundary on New 
Hampshire, and profited largely by it. He afterwards granted 
more than a million of acres of land in the newly acquired terri- 
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tory, his fees for affixing his official signature to the patents 
exceeding thirty thousand dollars.—[ Coll. Vt. Hist. Society, Vol. 
1, 145-159.] For a full discussion of the boundary question, see 
Early Hist. Vt., p. 1 to 65. 


Representation to His Excellency, Governor Monckton, from the Council of 
New York, respecting the Contested Limits of that Province, and the 
Claim to two large Tracts of Land, made by John Henry Ledius.’ 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY : 

Your Excellency having been pleased to inform the Council of your 
intentions to embark for Great Britain, & having also intimated your 
- desire that they should suggest such matters relative to the Interest of 
the Province, as require the immediate attention of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters; in order that during your stay in England, you might represent 
them to his Majesty in Council, or take such other measures as you 
should judge necessary thereupon. 

We beg leave as essential to the quiet of his Majesty’s Subjects and the 
prosperity of the Province, to mention the absolute necessity there is of 
a speedy determination of the Limits between this & the Colonies bor- 
dering upon it, with whom there is any dispute on this subject. THence 
frequent Tumults and the strongest Animositys have arisen among the 
borderers, whereby the Publick Peace hath been disturbed, the Cultiva- 
tion of the Soil neglected, and the Interest of his Majesty in Point of his 
Revenue of Quitrents greatly affected — Evils only to be remedied by the 
Interposition of the Crown by the Royal Commission, or otherwise for 
the final Settlement & Adjustment of the Limits of the Colonies. — 

The Boundaries assigned to the Province of New York under the Eng- 
lish Government are by the grant from King Charles the Second to his 
Brother James Duke of York, which is dated the 12th March 1663-4 ex- 
press’d in these words. 

-“ All that Island or Islands commonly call’d by the several name or 
names of Matowacks or Long Island, situate lying and being towards the 
West of Cape Cod, and the Narrow Higgansents, abutting upon the Main 
Land between the two Rivers there call’d or known by the several names 
of Connecticut & Hudsons River ; together also with the said River, 
called Hudsons River, and all the lands from the Westside of Connecti- 
cut Fiver, tothe East side of Delawar Bay.” 

This description, by a liberal construction, is supposed to contain and 
inelude on the continent, all the Country lying between the Rivers Con- 
necticut & Delawar, and extending Northwardly & Westwardly to the 
Heads of Hudsons River, which country is shewn by the Redline in the 
Map presented herewith. ’ ‘ f 

As far back as the Reign of James the Second, in the royal Commis- 
sions to the Governors of this Province, these words have been inserted 
in addition to its description in the before recited Grant “ Territories 
thereon depending” which have been allways understood to extend the 
Jurisdiction of the Province Westward as far as the Banks of Lake On- 
tario, and Lake Erie, and which is comprehended within the yellow Line 
on the same Map. : 

The Colonies bordering on this Province are Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts Bay & New Hampshire on the East, and New Jersey and Pensilva- 
nia on the west. 


1 Golden Papers : N. Y. Historical Society. Letter Book 11, 59-68. 
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In consequence of an Agreement made between New York and Con- 
necticut in 1683, afterwards confirmed by King William in Council 28th 
March 1700, the boundary Line of these two colonies, was run and marked 
ina straight Line between two Points at the distance of 20 Miles from 
and on the East side of Hudsons River —The only Limit of this colony ~ 
not contested. 

For altho’ we have been informed that in the year 1664 Commissioners 
were appointed by King Charles the Second to settle the boundaries be- 
tween this and the adjacent*colonies, who determined that a Line par- 
allel to & at 20 Miles distance from Hudsons River on the East side 
thereof, should devide the two Provinces of New York and Massachu- 
sets Bay from each other, to which the Legislature of the latter agreed, 
as appears by the Record of this Transaction, at the Plantation Office : 
Yet this settlement was never carried into Effect ; has been rejected or- 
not insisted on by the Province of Massachusets Bay ; is not mentioned 
in any of the Publick Records or Papers here ; nor was introduced in 
the Debates on this subject at the Congress or meeting of Commission- 
ers from both Provinces at Albany in the year 1754; and till very lately 
hath been utterly unknown to us. 

But in conformity to this Settlement, as we believe the Right Hon:ble 
the Lords Commissioners for Trade & Plantations did by their Report to 
his late Majesty in Council on the 29th March 1757 declare it as their 
opinion, “ Thata streight Line to be drawn Northwardly from that Point 
where the boundary Line between New York and Connecticut ends at 
twenty Miles distant from Hudsons River to another Point at the same 
distance from the said River on that Line which devides the Provinces 
of New Hampshire & Massachusets Bay, will be a just and Equitable 
Line of Devision between the said Provinces of New York and Massa- 
chusets Bay,” tho’ their Lordships did afterwards by a second Report 
or Opinion on the 10th May following Declare that a streight Line to be 
drawn northerly from a point on the South Boundary Line of ye Massa- 
chusets Bay, twenty Miles distant due Hast from the said River, on that 
Line which devides the Provinces of New Hampshire & Massachusets 
Bay, will be a just and equitable Line of Devision between the two Goy- 
ernments. With respect to which last mentioned line we beg leave to 
observe that if the same should be established, it would not leave to this 
Province the breadth of twenty Miles on the East side of Hudsons River, 
as is manifestly the intention of the first Report, for as the course of the 
River in that part is nearly 20 Degrees Eastward of North a due Hast 
Line, is not perpendicular to the River, and consequently twenty Miles 
measured on a course.dwe Hast will comprehend only a breadth of High- 
teen Miles & three quarters. 

Upon the whole if this Settlement by Commissioners in 1664, is looked 
upon as binding upon the part of the Crown, it seems reasonable that the 
Line should be run accordingly, that is, agreeable to the sense of their 
Lordships said Report of the 29th March, 1757, which extends this Proy- 
ince twenty Miles Eastward of Hudsons River But with a saving of the 
Property of such of his Majesty’s Subjects of this Province, who claim 
under Grants which extend Eastward beyond the distance of twenty 
Miles from Hudsons River, and which are prior in date to the Second 
charter of Massachusets Bay, granted after their first charter was an- 
nulled by Decree in Chancery. 

In regard to New Hampshire. We do not know that the Limits of 
New York have received any alteration, since the Grant before recited to 
James Duke of York, which has fixed the Eastern boundary to Connee- 
ticut River. The Government of New Hampshire regardless of this, and 
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of his Majesty’s Commission to his Governor’s of that Province, by which 
it is expressly declared, that the said Province of New Hampshire is to 
extend Westward until it meets with his Majesty’s other Governments ; 
Have advanced their claim, & made Grants within twenty Miles of 
Hfudsons River or less. 

The Jurisdiction, as well as the Property of the Soil yet unappropri- 
ated in both Governments, appertain to his Majesty, it depends on the 
Crown by its own Authority to fix and assertain the Limits between 
them. ; 

We are humbly of Opinion it will not be inconvenient to either Proy- 
ince, if his Majesty should be pleased to Order that the same Line which 
shall be established as the Devision between this, & the Province of Mas- 
sachusets Bay be continued on the same Course as far as the most North- 
erly Extent of either Province ; with a saving to the Inhabitants of New 
York, of such Lands as are held by Grants under the Great Seal of that 
Province Eastward of Hudsons River beyond the distance of twenty 
Miles: It appearing to us that such Grants made in a part of the Proy- 
ince of New York, where there could be no doubt of its Extent Eastward 
to Connecticut River, ought to be confirmed, in preference to those of 
New Hampshire where they interfere with each other ; as the Province 
New Hampshire is confined in its extent Westward, to the Hastern 
boundary of his Majesty’s other Governments. And untill his Majesty 
shall be graciously pleased to determine the Partition Line between 
these his two Provinces, it will tend to the preservation of Peace among 
the borderers, if the Government of New Hampshire should be confined 
in the Grants of Lands hereafter to be made in that Province, to a cer- 
tain Extent Westward, We humbly conceive not beyond Connecticut 
River. 

On the West side of the Province, the Line most immediately requir- 
ing the attention of the Government, is that between New York, and 
the Province of New Jersey; the Lands contested lying in the neighbor- 
hood of a well settled Country. Laws have been lately passed in both 
Provinces for the Settlement of this Line in such Method as his Majesty 
shall be pleased to appoint; fér rendering such Settlement conclusive as 
to private Property: and for defraying the Expence thereof. It now 
only remains to obtain the Royal assent to those Laws, and to sue out 
his Majesty’s commission, appointing Commissioners with the necessary 
Powers for this purpose. 

Untill a few Years agoe it was not apprehended any dispute would 
arise between this Government and the Province of Pensilvania, as to 
the Northern Boundary of that Province. But by a letter (No. 1) of the 
13th of September 1751 from Governor Hamilton to the late Governor 
Clinton the Proprietaries seem to claim the full extent of three degrees 
of Latitude which Mr. Hamilton intimates will extend the Northern 
Boundary of Pensilvania not far short of the Latitude of Albany. That 
this claim is ill supported we think will appear from the Grant to William 
Pen, Esqr. from King Charles the Second, dated the 4th March in the 
33d Year of his Reign wherein that Province is described in these 
words: ; 

“ All that Tract or Part of Land in America, with all the Islands 
therein contain’d, as the same is bounded on the East by Delawar River, 
from twelve Miles distance Northward of New Castle Town unto the 
three and fortieth Degree of Northern Latitude, if the said River doth 
extend so far Northwards: But if the said River shall not extend so far 
Northward then by the said River so far as it doth Extend; and from the 
head of the said River, the Eastern bounds are to be determined by a 
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Meridian Line to be drawn from the head of the said River, unto the 
said three and fortieth Degree; the said Land to extend Westward five 
Degrees in Longitude, to be computed from the said Eastern Bounds. 


And the said Lands to be bounded on the North by the beginning of the | 


three and fortieth Degree of Northern Latitude; and on the South by a 
circle drawn at twelve Miles distance from New Castle Northwards and 
Westwards, unto the begining of the three and fortieth Degree of North- 
ern Latitude, and then by a streight Line Westwards, to the Limits of 
Longitude above mentioned.” 

Hence it is Evident that that Province is confined in Express terms to 
the Begining of the three and fortieth Degree of northern Latitude: and 
tho’ by any contest of Limits, or any uncertainty with respect to the 
Southern Boundary, Pensilvania when extended to the begining of the 
43d Degree may not comprehend or include three degrees of Latitude, 
- it does not follow that the boundary should be extended farther north- 
ward than it is expressly limited to. Nor ought any Explanation of 
what was intended at the time of the Grant, by the Begining of the 48d 
Degree, to be admitted at this Day, from the manifest inconveniencies 
that must now attend such Explanation if allowed of, when considerable 
Tracts of Land have been granted, and are now possessed by Individu- 
als, as lying in this Province, which in that case might fall within the 
Proprietary Government of Pensilvania. ; 

If the Proprietaries persist in the claim of three degrees of Northern 
Latitude, it will be necessary that this disputed Limit, be put into the 
same Method of Devision as is before pointed out with respect to the 
boundary Line between New York and New Jersey — Otherwise a Com- 
mission need only issue for fixing the Latitude, and running the Line. 

Having suggested whatever occurs to us on the Subject of the Limits 
of the Province; We cannot omit a few remarks on the claim to two 
very large Tracts of Land in this Province, set up by John Henry Lidius, 
which he grounds on an Indian Deed dated in 1732, signed by three or 
more Indians belonging to the Six Nations—and a grant from General 
Shirley as Governor of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, dated, as is 


supposed, in 1744, reciting the said Indian Purchase, and also reciting an 


order from his Majesty to Mr. Shirley to enquire into the validity of the 
said Indian Purchase, and if found to have been made bona fide, in that 
case directing Mr: Shirley to grant the Lands included therein to the 
said John Henry Lidius. 

As to the Indian Deed, we must observe that the Indians of the Six 
Nations, at the time of this transaction, and for many years before, laid 


no claim to the Lands in question, nor do at this Day to the Lands bor- _ 


dering on, or adjoining to those claimed by Mr. Lidius: nor was this 
Purchase made by Lycence from the Governor, agreeable to the invaria- 
ble custom of the Government, in all cases where the Lands are claimed 
by the Indians, 


As to the Grant, the Lands described therein are without the Limits | 


of Massachusetts Bay, and if they were included within that Province 
ought by the charter to have been Granted by the General Court; nor 


could Mr. Ledius, as he declared, produce, nor did he know any thing of . 


the Order in Virtue of which; Mr. Shirley is said to have made this 
Grant —all he insisted on was, that the Lands lay without the Limits of 
‘the Province of New York. ‘ 
The Government conceiving his claim groundless, and finding he per- 
sisted therein: that he had by his own confession Surveyed and Granted 
Leases of the Premises to above 700 Persons; who if once Seated would 
support themselves by force, which might in the end occasion bloodshed, 


” 
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and looking upon these proceedings, in defience of the authority of Goy- 
ernment as dangerous to the community, therefore Ordered an Informa- 
tion to be filed —against the said John Henry Ledius, and he is under 
Prosecution accordingly. But as there is no fund for defraying any Ex- 
pence of this nature and the Interest of the crown both with respect to 
the property of the Soil, & its Revenue of Quit-rents, may by this and 
other claims be materially affected, We are humbly of Opinion it would 
be for his Majesty’s Service, should he Permit his Governor, with the 
advice of the Council, to draw out of the fund of the Quit-rents, such 
Sums as shall from time to time be found necessary to carry on with 
vigour, and Eftect, as well the Prosecution already commenced against 
the said John Henry Ledius, as all other Persecutions which shall here- 
after be commenced by order of the Governor in council against any 
Intruder on the crown Lands within this Province.’ 

These Observations and Remarks which we only offer as hints for 
your information, We submit to your Excellency, confident that you will 
do therein whatever shall appear most for the benefit and Interest of the 
Colony. DAN HORSMANDEN, 

JNO. WATTS, 

Wm. WALTON, 

OLIVER DE LANCEY, 
New York, 25th June, 1763. STIRLING. 


Lieutenant Gov. Colden to the Lords of Trade.’ 


New York, September 26, 1763. 

My Lords: —Since General Monckton left this Government, I have 
seen the Copy of a representation made to him by five Gentlemen of the 
Council relating to the Boundaries of this, His Majesty’s Province, 
which in my humble opinion, were it to take effect, would be injurious to 
His Majesty’s rights and revenue; and therefore, as the affairs of the 
colonies may probably at this time come under the consideration of His 
Majesty’s Ministers, and this representation may be laid before them, I 
think it my duty to make remarks on it, to show the mistakes these Gen- 
tlemen have fallen into. 

Had I been apprised of it before it was made, I presume I should have 
been able to have prevented the mistakes. I have been 40 years at the 
Council Board, and in that time have been more conversant in public 
affairs than any man now living in this province. These Gentlemen, all 
of them, except Mr. Horsmanden, have had seats only a few years at the 
Council Board, and it is impossible they can be fully informed without 
the assistance of others. They have neglected likewise to consult the 
Minutes of Council, when the same matter had been formerly under the 
consideration of the Council, who after long and mature deliberation 
and after consulting the principal officers of Government, and every 
other person who they thought could inform them, came to resolutions 
very different from the sentiments of these Gentlemen, as will appear in 
the Minutes of Council of the 18th of October, 1751, and more fully and 
clearly in the Minutes of the 2d of March, 1753. I had likewise the 
honor to write to your Lordships’ predecessors in office on the same sub- 
ject, the 28th of February, 1761. 


1For a further account of these spurious claims of Lydius, see Early 
History of Vt., 495-497. 
2Qol. Hist. N. Y., Vol. Vu, 562-565. 
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The motives to the Representation are certainly just, viz: The pre- 
venting tumults and disorders on the Borders; and I join heartily in 
opinion with them, that it is greatly for His Majesty’s Interest and for 
the benefit of this and the neighboring Colonies, that an end be put as 
soon as possible to these Disputes; but at the same time I hope to show, 
by what follows, that this may be done without giving up His Majesty’s 
Rights or encouraging Intrusions, which have been made, or hereafter 
may be made on the King’s lands, and without in the least distressing 
His Majesty’s subjects who have settled on these lands and cultivated 
them. 

That I may not too much trespass on your Lordships’ patience; I shall 
pass over several mistakes in this Representation, that I may come to 
the principal error on whi¢h the whole is founded with respect to the 
Massachusetts Bay. It is this: 

The Gentlemen, as they say, “have been informed that in the year 
“1664 Commissioners were appointed by King Charles the Second, to 
“settle the Boundaries between this and the adjacent colonies, who de- 
“termined that a line parallel to Hudson’s River at twenty miles distance 
“from it on the east side thereof should divide the two provinces of New 
“York and Massachusetts Bay from each other, to which the Legislature - 
“of the latter agreed, as appears by the Record of this Transaction at 
“the Plantation Office. But this settlement was never carried into 
“ effect, has been rejected or not insisted on by the Massachusetts Bay, 
‘is not mentioned in any of the Public Records or Papers here, nor was 
“it introduced in the debates on this subject at the Congress or Meeting 
“of the Commissioners from both Provinces at Albany in the year 1754, 
“and till very lately hath been utterly unknown to us.”? 

In consequence of this new discovery they conclude, that a line at 20 
miles distance from Hudson’s River would be an equitable Boundary not 
only between New York and Massachusetts Bay, but likewise between 
New York and New Hampshire. 

There is great reason to doubt of some mistake in this Information — 
That the whole of that settlement of Boundary related to Connecticut 
only, and not to the Massachusetts Bay; for as to Connecticut it appears 
on the Records of New York, but in no shape as to Massachusetts Bay. 
It is unaccountably odd, if this information be true, that in so long a 
time, the people of Massachusetts Bay should at no time avail them- 
selves of it; unless it be supposed that they are conyinced of its being 
now of no force. * 


1Nor was this action of the King’s Commissioners of 1664 men- 
tioned in the debates at the subsequent meeting of the Commission- 
ers of New York and Massachusetts at New Haven, in October, 1767, 
for the very obvious reason, operating on both occasions, that each party, 
by discarding such action, hoped to extend its boundaries beyond the 
twenty mile line.—Jour. of N. Y. Assembly for Nov. 25, 1767. Early 
Hist. Vt., 38-42. 

2 The statement of the Council in their tépresentation to Gov. Monck- 
ton of the action of the King’s Commissioners in 1664, though ques- 
tioned by Lt. Goy. Colden, was correct. The boundary between New 
York and Connecticut was declared by the written award of the Com- 
missioners on the 4th day of December 1664 to be, substantially a twenty 
mile line east of the Hudson, which award was understood at the time to 
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If the Equity be considered, by which the settlement of Boundary was 
made with Connecticut, it will appear, that the Equity did in no manner 
extend to Massachusetts Bay. 

Before the Duke of York received his Grant, and while the Dutch were 
in possession of New York, the people of Connecticut had their princi- 
pal towns and settlements on the West side of Connecticut River, (which 
is the Eastern Boundary of the Province of New York,) and had even 
extended their settlements on the Sea coast within ten miles of Hudson’s 
River; but the Massachusetts Bay (as I have been informed and believe) 
had made no settlements so far West as Connecticut River.’ It was in 
consideration of those settlements made by Connecticut that the Bound- 
ary between New York and Connecticut was fixed at twenty miles from 
Hudson’s River, reserving however to Connecticut all the settlements 
actually made, though within less than ten miles from Hudson’s River; 
for which they were to allow an Equivalent in the inland parts where 
they had no settlements. By this Equivalent the distance between Hud- 
son’s River and the Colony of Connecticut in the upper parts is above 
twenty-two miles. The not considering the want of Equity in the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, which Connecticut evidently has, produced an essential 
error in the judgment which the gentlemen formed of this matter.’ 


be applicable to the whole of New England, as appears, among other 
evidence, by a letter of Col. Richard Nicolls, who was the Duke of 
York’s governor of the conquered province, and one of the King’s Com- 
missioners. In writing to the Duke in November, 1665, he says, in re- 
gard to their determination of the boundary by the Commissioners, that 
it “was a leading case of equal justice and of great good consequence in 
all the colonies, and therefore we were assured would be an acceptable 
service to your Royal Highness, though to the diminution of your 
bounds; so that to the East of New York and Hudson’s river nothing re- 
mains to your Royal Highness except Long Island and about twenty miles 
from any part of Hudson’s River.”— Col. History of N. Y., Vol. 11, p. 
106. Smith’s N. Y., Vol. 1, p. 36. After visiting New York the Com- 
missioners went to Massachusetts and inquired into the limits of that 
province, which in their report to the King they say they “ find to be 
Seconnett Brook on the South West and Merrimack River on the North 
East, and: two right lines drawn from each of those two places, till they 
come within twenty miles of Hudson’s River, for that is already planted 
and given to his Royal Highness.” — Col. History N. Y. Vol. 1, p. 112. 

1 At the time of the grant of New Netherland to the Duke of York in 
1664, settlements had been made under Massachusetts on both sides of 
Connecticut river. Springfield had been thus occupied twenty-eight 
years, Northampton ten, and both Hadley and Hatfield five years. 
Grants of other towns west of the river had been made, preparatory to 
their occupation.—Holland’s History of Western Massachusetts, Vol. I, 
Chap. 1 & ur. Vol. m1, pp. 118, 244, 214, 229, 141. 

2Mr. Colden, while professing to correct mistakes in the Report of 
Gov. Monckton’s Council, not only fails to point out any, but falls him- 
self into those which are fatal to his own argument. He overlooks and 
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About the year 1675, (if I mistake not the year,) the charter of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay was by Decree in Chancery declared null and void. This 
Decree was never reversed and remains in force at this day. Thereby 
the Duke’s title to the lands on the west side of Connecticut River and 
to the Northward of the Colony of Connecticut became indisputable; and 
this Decree put an end to all settlements of Boundary with Massachu- 
setts Bay, if any there were. While the Duke was thus seized of his 
Province of New York as far as Connecticut River, he succeeded to the 
Crown of England, and thereby the Province of New York became part 
of the Crown lands, and have ever since passed with the Crown." 


ignores the decisive fact that the charters by the crown, of both Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, were previous in point of time to that of New 
York; that the territory described in each extended west to the Pacific 
ocean, and that they thus had a prior title to that which the king after- 
wards undertook to grant to the Duke of York. The king’s charter of 
Massachusetts, in confirmation of previous grants, bore date in March, 
1628, that of Connecticut, April 22, 1662, while that of New York was 
not issued till March 12, 1664.— Brodhead’s N. Y., pp. 189, 702, 735; 
Story on the Constitution, Vol. 1, pp. 46, 74, 98. The action therefore of 
the king’s Commissioners in favor of a line to the west of Connecticut 
river was not, ‘as stated by Mr. Colden, in consequence of the equitable 
claims of the English settlers in Connecticut, but in accordance with the 
legal rights of both Connecticut and Massachusetts to extend west to 
and beyond Hudson’s river. That the Duke’s grant was allowed to reach 
to the distance of twenty miles east of the Hudson to save the equitable 
claims of the Dutch settlers along that river, was more than the Duke 
could have reasonably expected. It was justly considered by the Com- 
missioners as rendering “an acceptable service to his Royal Highness,” 
as has been seen in a previous note to this letter. 

1Tt is true that in 1684, (not 1675 as Mr. Colden has it,) twenty years 
after the action of the king’s Commissioners fixing upon a twenty mile 
line from the Hudson as the eastern boundary of New York on New 
England, the charter of Massachusetts of 1628 was vacated and annulled 
by decree of the English court of chancery. But this did not and could 
not, without some additional acts of the crown, annihilate the province. 
It changed the government of the colony, by depriving it of privileges 
granted by charter, and placed it under the direct control of the king, 
but did not in any way affect its already declared boundaries, or those of 
the adjoining province of New York. Besides, the western extent of 
Massachusetts did not depend alone upon this charter of 1628, but more 
directly upon a previous grant which remained unimpaired. King 
James had, on the 3d of November, 1620, granted to the Council of Ply- 
mouth, a corporation, a territory under the name of New England, ex- 
tending from the 40th to the 48th degree of North latitude, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, and the Council of Plymouth in March, 
1627, had sold and transferred to Sir Henry Roswell and his associates ~ 
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After the Revolution the Colony of Massachusetts obtained a new 
charter from King William, by which that colony is to extend as far 
westward as Connecticut. As it no where appears that the king had any 
intention to grant any part of his province of New York to the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay, the word Connecticut must mean the Liver Con- 
necticut; and if the people of Massachusetts Bay had made no settlement 
at that time on the West side of Connecticut River, as I am confident 
they had not, their charter can receive no other construction either in 
law or equity, than that the Colony of Massachusetts Bay extends as far 
westward as Connecticut River, and no farther. By inspecting any Gen- 
eral Map of the Northern Colonies, it appears that the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay cannot be bounded to the Westward by the Colony of Con- 
necticut." 

In my humble opinion no reason of any weight can be given, why the 
King should not affirm His right to the lands on the West side of Con- 
necticut River, and to the Northward of the Colony of Connecticut, 
unless it be that many families who have unadvisedly settled on the West 
side of Connecticut river, would thereby be ruined. But if the King 
shall think fit to confirm their possessions to them, on their paying the 
Quit-rent established in His Province of New York, they cannot in any 
shape be distressed, or have any just reason of complaint. 


that portion of its territory described in the Massachusetts charter of 
1628, and of which transfer this charter of the king was a confirmation, 
with the addition of certain powers of government. The title of Massa- 
chusetts to the territory was complete without the new charter from the 
king, and remained valid after that had been vacated. On the strength 
of this title from the Council of Plymouth, the State of Massachusetts, 
after the revolution, instituted proceedings against New York before a 
court constituted under the articles of confederation, and rather than 
risk a contest with regard to its validity, the State of New York relin- 
quished to Massachusetts about six millions of acres of land lying to the 
southward of lake Ontario, comprising a territory equal in extent to the 
present entire State of Massachusetts.— Story on the Constitution, Vol. 
I, pp. 44-54; Jour. N. Y. Assembly, Nov. 25, 1767; Jour. Cong. Oct. 8, 
1787; Street’s N. Y. Council of Revision, 154-156, note. 

‘Mr. Golden is correct in saying that Massachusetts could not be 
bounded west by the colony of Connecticut. The natural meaning 
of the language of the charter of King William as quoted, and italicised 
by him, by. which Massachusetts is declared “to extend as far Westward 
as Connecticut,” would seem to be that it should reach as far west as Con- 
necticut did, that is, to the twenty mile line from the Hudson, which was 
then understood to be the eastern boundary of New York. The idea of 
interpolating the word river to give the language a different meaning 
appears quite far-fetched. At the date of King William’s charter in 
1691 there were several settlements under Massachusetts to the west- 
ward of Connecticut river, besides those mentioned in a former note. 
Westfield, ten miles west of the river, had been occupied from 1666— 
- twenty-five years.— Holland’s Western Mass., Vol. 1, Chap. 111 & Iv. 
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As the Province of New Hampshire is bounded to the Westward by 
the Eastern boundary of His Majesty’s other governments, the Governor 
of New Hampshire can have no pretence for extending his claim on the 
West side of Connecticut River, which is the boundary Eastward there 
of the Province of New York; especially after repeated remonstrances 
had been made to him by the Government of New York on this head. 
Notwithstanding of this the Governor of New Hampshire continues to 
grant lands far to the Westward of Connecticut River, to numbers of 
people who make a job of them, by selling shares in the neighboring 
Colonies, and have even attempted it in the city of New York, and per- 
haps with success. The Quit-rents in New Hampshire, as Iam informed, 
are much lower than in New York, and this is made use of, as an induce- 
ment to purchase under New Hampshire, rather than settle under New 
York grants. 

The most surprising part of the Representation of these Gentlemen is, 
that they should propose a saving only of the Grants in New York which 
extend above twenty miles from Hudson’s River and were made before 
the second charter to Massachusetts Bay, when it is clear that the second 
charter cannot extend beyond Connecticut River, and it is not so, that 
the first did not. 

In the last place I cannot conceive on what principles of Justice, Pol- 
icy or Public Utility these Gentlemen advise the settling the boundary 
between his Majsty’s Province of New York, and the Colonies of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay and New Hampshire, at twenty miles east from Hudson’s 
River. 

If all the lands in the province of New York from twenty miles of 
Hudson’s river to Connecticut river were given up, the Crown would be 
deprived of a Quit-rent amounting yearly to a large sum, in my opinion 
greater than the amount of all the Quit-rents of the whole that would 
remain and is now received. 

The New England Governments are formed on republican principles, 
and these principles are zealously inculcated on their youth, in opposi- 
tion to the principles of the Constitution of Great Britain. The Goy- 
ernment of New York, on the contrary, is established, as nearly as may 
be, after the model of the English Constitution. Can it then be good 
Policy to diminish the extent of Jurisdiction in His Majesty’s Province 
of New York, to extend the power and influence of the others ?? 

The commerce of the Inhabitants on the East side of the Hudson’s 
river, to a great extent Eastward, probably as far as Connecticut river, 
is with the Towns on Hudson’s river; it must then be extremely incon- 
venient to them to be under different laws, different jurisdictions and 
different currencies of money. 


‘This paragraph in Lt. Gov. Colden’s letter, founded as it was on un- 
deniable facts, doubtless furnishes the key to the motive under which, in 
July following, the territory, now Vermont, was separated by the crown 
from New Hampshire and annexed to New York. The English Minis- 
try had announced their intention to raise a revenue by taxing the colo- 
nies, and were preparing their measures for that purpose. They were 
desirous of circumscribing within as narrow limits as possible, the stub- 
born republican spirit of New England, from which they anticipated the 
most determined opposition. Hence republican New Hampshire was 
diminished, for the enlargement of aristocratic New York, 
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I have no objections to the observations the Gentlemen have made as 
to the boundary of this Province Westward, and I join heartily with 
them in recommending a proper fund to be established for recovering 
‘His Majesty’s Rights from all Intruders. It appears by the King’s In- 
structions to his Governor of this Province, that His Majesty has been 
informed of great Intrusions on His Rights by private persons, and the 
Governor is directed to take all legal means for recovering of the King’s 
Rights. But this cannot be done without great expense at Law, for 
which there is the greater reason that provision be made, because no 
Officer can do his duty without incurring the resentment of rich and 
powerful families. 

IT am, with great submission, My Lords, 
Your most obedient and faithful servant, 
Bites CADWALLADER COLDEN. 

To the Right Honorable the Lords Commissioners 

for Trade and Plantations. ‘ 
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Chandler, [Thomas, ] xx, 244-5, 248. 

Chapman, Henry, 481. 

Charles II., King, grant by of New 
York to James, Duke of York, 
501, 503, 506. 

Charlestown, N. H., Convention, 
xxvii, 97,111; Vermont Assem- 
bly at, 185-6, 220, 377; 55, 143, 
213. * 

Charlotte, county of, 28, 24. 

Cheshire, N. H., county of, 97, 137, 
213. 


"Chesterfield, N. H., 224, 226. 


Childs, Major, 81, 178. 

Chipman, Daniel, 375, 430, 448, 470, 
471,478; extracts from his Life 
of Nathaniel Chipman, 377-387, 
430-431, and Memoir of Chit- 
tenden, 448. 

Chipman, Dr. Lemuel, 480. 

Chipman, Nathaniel, 193, 307, 328, 
375, 378, 387, 405, 429, 431-2, 
469-471, 486, 496, 498. Letter of, 
to Alexander Hamilton, 471. 

Chittenden County formed, 465. 

Chittenden, Governor Thomas, xx, 
xxi, 8, 5, 6, 7, 26, 27, 29, 30, 
32, 34, 47, 65, 92, 102, 103, 104, 
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109, 112, 115, 118, 120, 124, 135, 
136, 137, 142, 144, 149, 158, 160, 
162, 176, 178, 190, 193, 212, 213, 
218, 221, 223, 230, 242, 244, 247, 
971, 283, 284, 285, 293, 295, 312- 
315, 325, 328, 334, 370, 372, 375, 
377-8, 385-7, 401, 405, 412, 419, 
421, 430-32, 448, 465, 479, 480, 
483, 484. Message of to gene- 
ral assembly, 44; tart remon- 
strance of to congress, 315-324; 
proclamation for observance of 
laws, against treason, &c., 26, 
and on the Shays rebellion, 446; 
address to the people of Vt. 443; 
speech on retiring from office 
in 1789, 484; address to on that 
occasion, 485. Letters of—to 
Gen. Washington, 36, 91, 133, 
199, 254; to president of Mas- 
sachusetts Council, 30; to Col. 
Van Schaick, 41; to Giles Wol- 
cott, 43; to Maj. Goodrich, 47; 
to Goy. George Clinton of New 
York, 34, 51, 67, 82; to Govern- 
or Trumbull of Connecticut, 34, 
84; to Governor Hancock of 
Massachusetts, 34, 86, 412; to 
the Governor of Rhode Island, 
34; to General Haldimand, 63, 


64, 65; to Gen. John Stark, |. 


204, 216; to Maj. Gen. Elisha 
Payne, 214; to Stephen R. 
Bradley, 314; to the president 
of congress, 29, 32, 315, 328, 414; 
to Capt. Van Rensselaer, 369; 
to John Bridgman, 406. 

Church, Ensign Reuben, 438; Col. 
Timothy, 274, 295, 300, 3038, 313, 
314, 321, 322, 329, 332, 334, 399, 
401, 406, 438, 439. 

Clark, Abraham, 259, 810; Col. Geo. 
Rogers, 290, 342, 344, 345, 444; 
Maj. Gen., 349; Maj. Isaac, 8, 
71, 72,107; Rev. Thomas, 481, 
Henry, v, vi; Nathan, xx. 

Clay, James, xxii, 97. 

Cleaveland, John R., vi. 

Cleve, Captain, 351, 352. 

Clinton, Brig. Gen. James, xxviii, 
37, 51,170. Letters of—to Gov. 
Clinton, 54, 80, 109. 

Clinton, George, Deputy Governor 
of the Province of New York, 
503. 

Clinton, George, Governor of New 


York, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 35, 50, 
51, 66, 83, 103, 112, 120, 132, 184, 
220, 240, 250, 274, 286, 287, 302, 
308, 313, 314, 322, 334, 371, 372, 
373, 383, 399, 413, 469, 478. 
Proclamation against Vermont, 
24; threatens to prorogue the 
assembly of New York, 35, 103; 
compliment to Vermont, 51; 
message to the assembly on 
treason in Vermont, 256; and 
on trouble in Windham Coun- 
ty, 413; instructions to Col. 
Timothy Church, 274; objects 
to the act of New York em- 
powering commissioners to ne- 
gotiate’ with Vermont, 491. 
Letters of —to Gen. Schuyler, 
51, 130; to Gen. Washington, 
50, 51, 52, 53, 66, 240; to Stephen 
Lush, 78; to James Duane, 103; 
to Gen. Stark, 169, 170; to Brig. 
Generals Van Rensselaer and 
Gansevoort, 311; to Gen. Haldi- 
mand, 240; to Chas. Phelps for 
compulsory measures against 
Vermont, 270; more moderate 
advice, 287; to adherents to 
New York in Windham Coun- 
ty, 25, 27, 302; to Gen. Ganse- 
voort, 370; to congress, 25, 27, 
98, 81, 302. 313, 314, 334, 413. 

Clinton, Sir Henry, 5, 13, 14, 119, 
257, 262. His opinion of Ver- 
mont, 192. Letters of—to Gen. 
Haldimand, 145, 153, 182, 192, 
198, 253, 339, 341, 345, 368. 

Clymer, George, 259. 

Cockburn, William, 481. 

Céining of money authorized, 427. 

Colden, Cadwallader, xi, 16, 17, 20, 
499, 500, 506-511. Letter of— 


505. 

Collamer, Jacob, vi. 

Collections of Vermont Historical 
Society, vol. 1., vindicated, vii- 
XXV. 

Collisions in the West Union, 209- 
213, 215-219; in East Union, 
213-215, 221-227. 

Commission of Vermont delegates 
to congress, 141. 

Commissioners, British Peace, ap- 
pointed, 12; Gen. Haldimand’s, 
to negotiate with Vermont, 89; 


to the Lords of Trade in 1763, 


Index. 


Vermont, appointed, 73; re- 
ports of Gen. Haldimand’s, 148- 
150, 178, 190, 194; they propose 
that Vermont declare itself a 
British province, which the 
Vermont commissioners de- 
cline, 172; Gen. Haldimand’s 
commissioners insist that he 
shall issue a proclamation to 
that effect, which the Vermont 
commissioners objected to, but 
finally assented, 172-174, 178, 
form of proclamation proposed 
by Gen. Haldimand, 181; com- 
missioners appointed by Ver- 
mont to treat with New York 
and New Hampshire on bound- 
aries, 188, 259; appointed by 
New York to negotiate with 
Vermont, and letter of to Gov. 
Chittenden, 483; and by Ver- 
mont, 486; Vermont and New 
York, correspondence of, 487- 
494; consent of New York to 
the admission of Vermont to 
the union, 494; Vermont, re- 
port of to the general assembly, 
496. Letters of Gen. Haldi- 
mand’s commissioners —to Ira 
Allen, 250; to Vermont com- 
missioners, 263, 267; to Gen. 
Haldimand, reports, 109-29, 136, 
148-150, 178, 190, 194; their 
opinion of Vermont, 150, 382. 

Committee, Grand, of the Governor 
and Council and Assembly es- 
tablished, to settle disagree- 
ments between the two houses, 
404; proceedings in, 186, 399, 
401, 410, 479, 480, 484-487. 

Committee of Publication, Vt. Hist. 
Society, 3, 4, 499; Committees 
of the Society, vi. 

Committee of the Whole, proceed- 
ings in, 98, 99, 186, 244. 

Common Law of England adopted 
by Vermont, 280, 448. 

Completeness of the Haldimand Pa- 

ers on the negotiation, 392. 

Conally, Mr., 343. 

Confederation, third and ninth arti- 
cles of, obstacles to Vermont, 
432, 463. 

Congress, warned of the overtures 
made by British agents to Ver- 
mont, 9; rejects the British 

66 
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Peace Commissioners, 14; ap- 
peals of Vermont to, from 1776 
to 1781, 22-34; Vermont Ag- 
ents withdraw from, their reply 
to its secretary, 34; adverse to 
Vermont, 22-34, 103, 309-312, 
323-4; favorable to Vermont, 
57, 93, 157, 167, 255, 259, 334, 
415-419; instructions of to com- 
mittee, 164; resolutions settling 
boundaries of Vermont and 
threatening force in case of 
non-compliance, 2438, 311; res- 
olutions preliminary to recog- 
nition of Vermont, 259; gave 
no aid to insurgents in Wind- 
ham county, 303; accepted New 
Y ork’s cession of western lands, 
304; temper of against Ver- 
mont, 309; debate in, 310; res- 
olutions against Vermont, 312; 
Rhode Island and New Jersey 
alone support Vermont in, 312; 
reception of Vermont’s remon- 
strance, 323, 324; report of com- 
mittee in favor of Vermont, 334, 
415-419; obstacles in to the 
recognition of Vermont, and 
schemes for the recognition of 
new States, 433-436. Agents of 
Vermont to, elected, 30-33, 231, 
306, 408, 424, 429, 441, 479, 487; 
instructions to, 248, 306, 479; 
made plenipotentiaries, 306. 
Delegates to, from Vermont, 
elected, 138, 249, 329, 402, 424; 
commission to, 141. 

Connecticut, 268, 269, 499, 500, 502, 
507-509. 

Constitution of the United States, 
influence of its adoption upon 
Vermont, 468; adopted by Ver- 
mont, 498. 

Constitution of Vermont, adoption 
and promulgation of, 24; act of 
assembly of 1782 establishing, 
277; notes on that and similar 
acts in 1779 and 1787 establish- 
ing, 277, 429, 448. Provisions 
of cited — as to legislative pow- 
er, 277; as to election of dele- 
gates to congress, 402; on pow- 
ers and duties of the Governor 
and Council, 411; as to courts 
and bankrupts, 422; as to pub- 
lic acts, 430. Revised and 
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amended, first Constitutional 
Convention, 440. 

Controversy between New York 
and Vermont prior to 1781, 16— 
21; statement of and resolu- 
tions on by New York, 205-207; 
settlement of, 449-464, 468-496. 

Conventions—at Windsor, 2 22; Wal- 
pole, N. H., 95; Charlestown, 
Nie: ees Gornish, NS ps eae ioe 
Cambr idge, i a ete be 121; 
first Constitutional Convention 
at Manchester, 440; Vermont 
Convention to ’ adopt the Con- 
stitution of the United States, 
498. 

Cord, ——, 199. 

Cornish (N. H.) Convention, 98. 
Cornwallis, Lord, 188, 191, 192, 194, 
195, 198, 204, 230, "O51, 368. 
Correspondence of British officers 
with Gen. Haldimand, not con- 

cerning Vermont, 3 339-366. 

Correspondence of Now York and 
Vermont commissioners on set- 
tlement of the controversy, 487- 
494, 

Council of Censors, first, 431, 432. 

Council of New York, report of, on 
boundaries in 1763, 499; of Ply- 
mouth, (England, y xxvii, can = 

Country, condition of, March 177 
to May 1781, 35-41. 

Courts in Rutland and Windsor 
counties, attempts to break up, 
443. 

Cozine, John, 481. 

Crachan, Mr., 343. 

Craigcroft, Major, 342. 

Crawford, Col. (William,) 290, 363. 

Creditors of Vermont: required to 
present claims or be forever bar- 
red, 441. 

Crosby, ‘Lieut. Isaac, 438. 

Crown Point, N. re 6, 52, 68, 69, 
70, 72, 73, 75, 101, 116, 131, 132, 
168, 176, 180, "201, "202. 

Cruger, ’ Nicholas, 481. 

Cumberland [Windham] - County, 
23, 25, 29, 31, 95, 97, 210, 241, 
a7, O87; ‘affidavits concerning 
events in, 297-302; dissatisfac- 
tion in with New York, 18; 
with Vermont, 24, 196; hostili- 
ty to Vermont in, 272, 273, 286, 
287; authority of Vermont en- 


Index. 


forced in, 279, 280, 295-802, 308; 

pardon to citizens of authoriz- 

ed, 331, 401; insurrection in, 

313- 315; 

404, 405, 409-412, 423, 424. 
Curtis, Elijah, 409. 


Curtiss, Abel, 231, 253, 276, 307, 330. 


Cutler, Thomas, 97. 

Cypher, letter in, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton to Gen. Haldimand, 339; 
translation of, 341. 


D: 


Dana, John W.., 246. 

Danier, Lieut., 364. 

Danilson, Lieut. Daniel, 438. 

Danville, origin of name of, 449. 

Dartmouth, Lord, 292, 348, “349. 

Davis, Capt., 225: 
Clinton’ s messenger, O54. 

Day, Maj. Elkanah, 7, 303; Luke, 
446. 


Dawson, Henry B., xxvii; 
strictures of, vii-xxy. 

Defense of East and West Unions, 
231. 

De Grasse, Admiral, 190. 

De Lancey, Oliver, 605. 

Delaware, 268. 

De Peyster, J. Watts, v; Maj., 290, 
342, 344, 

De Rauchenplat, Lieut. Col., 356. 

Deserters from, Continental "Army 
in Vermont, 243, 326. 

De Weitersheim, Maj., 306. 

Dewey, Charles, vi. 

De Witt, Charles, 414; Simeon, 483, 
490, 496. 

Digby, ‘Admiral, 191, 304. 

Dissolution of first Bast Union, 26; 
. East and West Unions, DA4- 
248. 

Division of the territory of Ver mont 


reply to 


between New York and New- 


Hampshire suggested, 26, 31, 94. 
Dobbs’ Ferry, N. an 2 


Dorchester, Lord, eo Sir Guy Carle- 


ton as Lord Dor chester, 445, 465. 
Dorset, x 
Douglas, Samuel, 366. 
Draper, (Wilmington,) 424, 429. 
Dresden, N. HL. 74 
Drummond, Ensign, 145, 152. 
Duane, James, 19, ~156, 304, 412, 497. 

Letter of — to Gov. Clinton, 83. 


suppressed, 399-402, _ 
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Du Calvert, Monsieur, 199. 

Duer, William, 481. 

Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, 351. 
Dummerston, Xvi, XXv. 

Dunmore, John Murray, Earl of, 17. 
Dunn, Thomas, 353. 

Dutchman’s Point, 411. 

Duycking, Gerard, 481. 

Dyer, Eliphalet, 324. 


E. 


Early Eastern Boundary of N ew. 
York a twenty mile line from | 


the Hudson, 499-511. 
East Bay, 497. 


East Union, 25, 26, 94-103, 185, 213, | 
East and West | 
Unions, 94-103, 223, 242; con- | 


291-297, 242. 


ditions of, 100; votes of the 
towns on the East Union, 101; 
apprehended violence in, 185; 
Collisions in West, 184, 185, 
209-219; in Hast, 213, 221-227, 
defense of both Unions, 281; 
explanation of to Congress, 242; 
dissolution of, 26, 244-248. 
Economy in incidental expenses of 
the General Assembly, 407. 
Eden, William, 13. 
Edgar, John, see Affidavits referred 
to. 
Edmunds, George F., v. 
Edwards, Admiral, 147; Rev. Jon- 
- athan, 244; Pierpont, 475. 
Ellery, William, 414, 416. 
Ellett, Capt. Joseph, 438. 
Ellis, , 281. 
Ellison, Thomas, 481. 
Ely, Samuel, 322. 
Embargo ordered, 42, 49, 140, 482. 


Encouragement to agriculture, and | 
| Fraser, Capt., 353. 


manufacture of linen, 468; for 
nail-making rejected, 428. 

Enos, Roger, xxvili, 148, 174, 193, 
992, 297, 247, 306, 328-29. Let- 
ters of—to Gen’l. Washington, 
168; to General Stark, 189, 193, 
195. 

Essex County, 35. 

Byans, Maj. Henry, 299, 300, 301,303, 


300, 313-315, 321, 406, 438, 439. 


Everts, or Evits, Oliver, x. 
Exeter, N. H., 221, 225-227. 


Expulsion of a member of the gen- | 


eral assembly, AAT. 
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| Fairbanks, Franklin, vi; Capt., 225; 


Lieut. Col. Samuel, 184-5, i188, 
209-10, 369. 

Farnesworth, Joseph, 49. 

Fassett, John, 7, 8, 44, 101, 115, 135, 
144, 231, 247; Jonathan, 447. 

Fay, Dr. Jonas, Vili, xv, XV XVil, 
xx, xxi, xxvili, 46, 115, 135-6,138, 
141, 148-4, 164-5, 186, 188, 231, 
949, 250, 253, 262, 276, 277, 306, 
329, 425. 

Fay, Maj. Joseph, 7, 8, 37-8, 42, 46- 
8, 73, 79, 99, 104, 132, 135, 142, 
144-5, 148-150, 152, 161-163, 
168, 174, 176, 178-9, 201, 244, 
967, 271-2, 328, 383, 425, 445. 
hs of —to Gen. Haldimand, 

58. 

Fay, Nathan, 412. 


| Fellows, Maj. Gen., 221. 


Ferrin, Whitman G., xxv. 

Finances of Vermont, in 1781, 189; . 
in 1787, 466-468. 

Fishkill, N. Y., 267, 291. 


| Fletcher, Gen. Samuel, 44, 143, 193, 


249, 400, 405. 
Floquet, Pere, 194, 199. 
Fogg, Capt., 216. 
Follett, Timothy, 66. 


| Fort Ann, N. Y., 51, 66, 68, 193, 201; 


Fort Edward, N. Y., 51-2, 66, 
195; Fort George, N. Y., 51, 
68, 201; Fort St. Johns, LAG: 
Fort Warner, 72; Fort Ven- 
geance, (2, 75. 

Four Brothers, 497. 

Franking Privilege in Vt., 404. 


| Franklin, Dr. Benj., 379; Jobn, 481. 


Franklin, (now Tennessee,) 482. 
Franklin, N. H., xxvii. 


Frederick, Earl of Carlisle, 12. 


| Freeman, Jonathan, 74; ——, 199. 


Freemen of Vermont, privileges of, 
limited to freeholders, 448; pro- 
posed acts of the General As- 
sembly submitted to the, 446. 

Free Trade with Canada and Eu- 
rope, 410-11, 425-6, 465. 


G. 


Gain, Hugh, 481. 
Gale, Sampson, 408, 
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Galusha, Goy. Jonas, v, 447. 

Gansevoort, Col. (Gen. ») 52, 184, 
209, 212, 213, 215, 219, 370. Let- 
ter of — ‘to Col. Walbridge, 218. 

Gates, Gen. Horatio, 38. 

General Assembly, action of, 42, 44, 
46, 48, 66, 78, 99, 106, 133, 138- 9, 
188, 194, 246-7, 277, 307, 329, 
332, 399-411, 491-432, 440-443, 
445-449, 465-468, 479-480, 483- 
487, 496-498; reply of to resol- 
utions of Congress of Dec. 5, 
1782, reported, 332, and adopt- 
ed unanimously, 334; acting in 
case of bankruptcy, 422; as a 
court of chancery, 424, 429; dis- 
agreement of with Governor 
and Council, 441; ratifies the 
settlement of the controversy 
with New York, 496. 

George the Third to Lord North, 
10; order in Council as to Ver- 
mont in 1767, 17. 

Georgia, 268. 

Germain, Lord George, 14, 15, 57, 
59, 208, 207, 265-6, 274, 281, 391. 
Letters of —to Gen. Haldimand, 
59, 98, 140, 146, 184, 230; to Sir 
Henry Clinton, intercepted and 
strongly influences Congress to 
favor Vermont, 57, 93. 

Gilbert, Elias, 296. 

Gilman, John Taylor, 312. 

Girty, George, 342. 

Gloucester County, 23-4, 95, 97. 

Goodrich, Maj. William, 47. 

Goodwin, Capt. W. F., xxvii. 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinando, xxvii. 

Gospel, act for support of ministers 
of, and of houses of worship, 
403. 

Governor, votes of the freemen for, 
in 1789, 483; first election of by 
general assembly, 484. . 

Governor and Council, action of, 42— 
44, 46, 48-9, 66, 73, 83, 99, 139, 
243. 253, 255, 272, O74, 296, 315, 
328, 33l- 2. 402, 408-411, 413- A14. 
4245, 498, 440-42, 449, 482: asa 
court of impeachment, 428: dis- 
agreement of with the General 
Assembly, 441. 

Grafton County, N. H., 95, 97. 

Graham, Elizabeth, 481. 

Grand Isle, 497. 

Granville, N. Y., 75. 


Index. 


Graves, Rear Admiral, 145. 

Gray, Major,—Letters of—to Gen 
Haldimand, and Sir Guy Carle- 
ton, 365. 

Greene, Gen., 40, 190. 

Green Mountain Boys, 19, 319. 

Gregg, Thomas, 481. 

Griswold, Isaac, 224. 

Groom, Francis, 481. 

Grout, Hilkiah, 96. 

Guilford, 270, 272, 277-8, 286, 295, 
303, 314, 322, 399, 401, 405. 


Hi 


Hadley, Mass., 507. 

Hager, Albert D. yeVis 

Haldimand, Frederick, lye SMicG 
65-6, 69, 124, 136, 137, 142 , 162, 
170, 173, 176, 179, 240, 250, O57, 
289, 374, 378, 411, 421; instrue- 
tions of, to his commissioners, 
87; form proposed by, to pro- 
claim Vermont a British Proy- 
ince, 181; negotiation of with 
Vermont, 5-10, 55-57, 59-337; 
prepared to invade Vermont, 
265, 273, 281, 376; opinion of 
Vermont, 151, 265, 382. Letters 
of —to Lord George Germain, 
59, 87, 107, 130; to Gov. Chit- 
tenden, 70, 290; to Maj. Ler- 
noult for Ira Allen, 125; to Sir 
Henry Clinton, 151, 176-7, 179- 
181, 207, 251, 265, 273, 342, 346- 
7; to his commissioners for Maj. 
Fay, 161; to Sir Guy Carleton, 
280, 282, 288, 291-293, 304-5, 
347-350, 852, 354-356, 361, 364, 
366; last, to Vermont, 335; to 
the Earl of Shelburne, 349: to 
whom it might concern, [in- 
tended for Gen. Washington, ] 
362. 

Haldimand Papers, xxviii, 3, 339, 55- 
337, 339-366; completeness of, 
392. 

Hale, Col. Enoch, letter of, to Prest. 
Weare, 213. 

Halifax, 270, 273, 277-8, 286, 393, 
401, 405. 

Hall, Benjamin H., xxviii, 3-6, 64, 
65, 70, 168, QA, 391, 407, 412. 
Hall, Hiland, Vy, vi, XXViii, 9, 239, 
391, 397, 487. 
Hallett, Joseph, 481. 


Index. 


Hamilton, Alexander, 311, 324, 486, 
450, 464-5, 469-471, 474, 478, 
496; bill of, to concede the in- 
dependence of Vermont, 449; 
speech for Vermont, in reply 
to Richard Harrison, 456-464. 
Letters of —to Nathaniel Chip- 
man, 472, 476. 

Hamilton, Alexander I., 481. 

Hamilton, Gov. Andrew, 503. 

Hamilton, Lieut. Gov., 349. 

Hammond, Sir Andrew Snape, 349, 
B50. 

Hampshire County, Mass., 171, 322. 

Hancock, Gov. John, forbids inter- 
ference by citizens of Massachu- 
setts with the contests between 
Vermont and New York, 412. 

Hanover, N. H., 74. 

Hard, or Hurd, James, x. 

Hardy, Samuel, 414, 416. 

Harmon, Reuben, jr., 472. 

Harper, ——, 132. 

Harris, Edward, 246. 

Harrison, Richard, 450, 470, 471; 
speech of, against Alexander 
Hamilton’s bill for Vermont, 
450-456. 

Hartford, Vt., 74, 170. 

Hartford, Conn., 122, 239. 

Harvey, Alexander, 484; ——, 366; 
Captain, 225. 

Hatfield, Mass., 507. 

Haswell, Anthony, 405, 410. 

Hathaway, Simeon, 79, 80. 

Haverhill, N. H., 267. 

Hay, , 199. 

Hays, Rutherford, 406. 

Heacock, Capt. Ezra, 158, 199. 

Heald, Daniel, 484. 

Heath, Maj. Gen. William, 80, 167, 
183, 185, 193, 196, 219, 263; gen- 
eral orders of, 198. Letters of 
—to Gen. Stark, 171, 189, 224. 

Henry, Benjamin, 97. 

Herrick, Col. Samuel, 68. 

Hibbard, Rey. Mr. (Ithamer,) 119. 

Hickok, Capt., 176. 

Hicks, Charlotte, 481. 

Hitchcock, Samuel, 485. 

~ Hodges, George Tisdale, v. 

Holmes, Capt. L., 95, 96. 

VHommedieu, Ezra, letters of —to 
Gov. Clinton, 148; to Congress, 
153-156. 

Hoosac, N. Y., 160, 212, 219. 
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Hope, Lieut. Col., 292. 

Hopkins, Herman D., vi; Roswell, 
47, 99, 249, 331, 424, 484, 485. 

Horsmanden, Judge Daniel, 500-05. 

Houghton, George Frederick, v; 
John, 406; William, 328. 

Howard, Roger S., vi; ——, 160-61. 

Howe, Capt. Artemas, 438. 

Howe, Lord Viscount of Ireland, 
12, 342. 

Howe, Sir William, 12, 13. 

Howell, David, 309, 310, 405. 

Howes, Joseph, 407. 

Hubbardton, 202. 

Hunt, Maj. Jonathan, 96, 295, 302- 
3, 406, 484. 

Hunt, Col. §., 95, 96. 

Huntington, Samuel, 105, 107. 

Hurlbert, Capt., 119. 

Hutchins, William, 78, 80. 


IM 


Impeachment, trials for, by the 
Governor and Council, 428; ex- 
ecution issued for costs of, 440. 

Index to Stevens Papers, xxvii, 64. 

Indians, Six Nations, extract from 
a speech of a chief of, 362. 

Inglis, Capt., 207. 

Inimical Persons, exclusion of, 402. 

Instructions of Gen. Haldimand to 
his commissioners, 87; of As- 
sembly of Vermont to Agents 
to Congress, 248, 306-7; of Brit- 
ish Cabinet to Sir Guy Carle- 
ton, 281. 

Insurrection in Windham County, 
313, 412; in Windsor and Rut- 
land Counties, 443, 444. 

Interview, first formal, of Ira Allen 
and Gen. Haldimand’s commis- 
sioners, 108-119; second, be- 
tween Joseph Fay and the 
same, 148-163; third, 172-178. 

Introduction, 5-57. 

Irwin, Gen., (Irvine, Gen. William,) 
290. 

Isle aux Noix, 108, 142, 281. 

Ives, Abraham, Xv. 


J. 


Jacob, Stephen, 246, 486. 
Jacobs, Benj. A., 274, 275. 
James, king of England, 1620, xxvii. 


022 


James, duke of York, in 1663, 501-2, 
506— 08; as king James, 508. 
Jay, John, 28, 30, 436, 474, 481; me- | 


morial of, and sixty- -four others, 


to Assembly of New York in | 


favor of Vermont, 480. Letters 
of—to Gov. Clinton, 30. 
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mont, 26; declaring the West 
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Letters of —to Gen. Haldimand, 
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James, 346—letter of, to Gen. 
Haldimand, 194. 
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to Gen. Haldimand, 119, 339. 
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Elijah, 328-9. John, to Gen. 
Haldimand, 354-5. Gov. John 
S.,v. Jonathan, 484. Goy. Mo- 
ses, 7, 1385, 211, 246, 249, 262, 
276-7, 280, 306-7, 314, 329, 402-3, 
425, 429, 440-41, 479; elected 
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Rupert, 72, 74, 497. 
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Russ, Ensign Joshua, 438. 
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uel, 7, 8, 44, 80, 135-6, 148, 211- 
12, 248, 246, 253, 329, 371, 484— 
letter of, to Gen. Stark, 185. 

St. Coick, 209, 211-12, 216, 219. 

St. John de Crevecceur, Consul of 
France, and three sons natur- 
alized, and towns named by 
him, xxviii, 449. . 

St. Johns, Canada, 6, 70, 73, 160, 
170-71, 202, 262. 

St. Johnsbury, origin of name, 449. 

St. Leger, Col., 160, 190, 192-94, 196, 
293, 266. Letter of—to Gen. 
Haldimand, 194. 

Salisbury, Capt., 189. , 

Sandgate, 497. 

pale Oe N. Y., 40, 51-2, 116, 219, 
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Sargeant, Col. John, 96, 318, 439. 
Sawyer, Capt. Jesse, 68. 
Schaghticoke, N. Y., 219. 
Schenectady, N. Y., 288. 
Schoharie, N. Y., 51. ; 
Schuyler, Gen. Philip, 254, 276, 345, 
436, 470, 471. Letters of—to 
Goy. Clinton, 52, 54, 109, 1380- 
31, 160, 170, 470-71; to Gen. 
Washington, 52, 76, 83, 107, 131, 
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to New York militia, 80. 
Sessions, John, xxii. 
Shaftsbury, 253, 447, 497. 
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Sharpe, Capt., 145. ; 

Shattuck, Maj. Wm., 299, 301, 303, 
309, 313, 821-2, 406, 408, 411-12, 
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Shaw, John, 481. 

Shays, Daniel, 446; Shays’ Rebel- 
lion, 445-6. 

Shelburne, Lord, 289, 292, 348, 378. 

Shepardson, Daniel, 196, 286, 313, 
438. 

_ Sherburne, Lord, 288. 

Sherman, Roger, 414, 416. 

Sherwood, Capt. Justice, 71,89, 108, 
132, 163, 168, 257; appointed 
Commissioner by Gen. Haldi- 
mand, 87.—Leiters of —to Ira 
Allen, 168; for Ira Allen to 
Gen. Haldimand, 128 ; for same 
to Maj. Lernoult, 129 ; to Gen. 
Haldimand, extracts respecting 
interview with Maj. Fay, 148- 
150; report of third interview, 
178-9 ; to Gen. Haldimand, 190, 
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Shirley, Gov. William, 504. 

Shononold, Lieut., 350, 352, 363. 

Sill, Richard, 490, 491. 

Skene, Philip, 101, 284; Skene’s 
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Skinner, Gov. Richard, v. 
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Slafter, Rev. Edmund F., 427. 
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290, 301, 490-91, 496 ; Moses, 
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Smyth, Dr. George, xxviii, 108, 163, 
257, 282; appointed commis- 
sioner by Gen. Haldimand, 87, 
89.—Letter of—to Gen. Haldi- 
mand, 132. Terence, 282. 

South Bay, 66, 67. 

South Carolina, 268. 

Spafford, Col., 444. 

Sparks, Jared, 3, 76, 268, 281, 373-4, 
376,382; extracts from his life of 
Ethan Allen, 76, 388; his opin- 
ion of Vermont in the Haldi- 
mand negotiation, 388-391. 
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Speech of an Indian Chief of the 
Six Nations, extract, 362. 
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Asher, Jabez, Jonathan, and 
Roger, 421. 

Spooner, Paul, 246, 249, 276-7, 306, 
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Stark, Gen. John, 198, 216, 219, 241; 
memoir of noted, 139, 198, 216; 
advice of to Col. Yates against 
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215.—Letters of —to Gen. Wash- 
ington, 145, 160, 223, 240; to 
Col. Henry Laurens, 168; to 
Gov. Clinton, 170; to Goy. Chit- 
tenden, 169, 197; to Maj. Gen. 
Heath, 170-71, 183, 209, 212, 263; 
to Gen’l Haldimand, 170; to 
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ident Weare, 215. 
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Templeton, Oliver, 481. 
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Tolman, Thomas, 47, 231, 249, 272, 
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410, 411, 445, 465, 

Traverse, Samuel, 481. 
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410, 411, 425, 426, 445, 465. 
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Truce proposed by Gen. Haldimand 
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to New York on Ethan Allen’s 
request, 70-72; agreed to by 
Vermont, 73. 

Tryon, Sir William, 17; Gen., 345. 

Tucker, Joseph, 409, 
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Tute, Amos, 406. 

Tuthill, William, 407. 
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Vallumcock, (St. Coick,) seige of, 
Ethan Allen’s bill of expenses 
at, 219. 
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Van Rensselaer , Capt., 369; Henry 
K., 219; Col. J. 184-5, 188, 209- 
219, 219, 369- 371; Lieut. Col. H. 
to Gen. ’ Safford, "O17. 

Van Schaick, Col. Gs 66. Letter of 
—to Gov. Chittenden, 41. 

Van Vechten, Col., 219. 

Varick, Richard, 481, 483, 496. 

Vergennes, origin of name of, 449. 

Vermont prior to 1781, 16-49; first 
grant of territory by the Coun- 
cil of Plymouth, in 1629, xxvii; 
controversy with New York, 
16-21; her right to resist New 
York, xxiv, 21; appeals of to 
Congress, 22-34; division of be- 
tween New York and New 
Hampshire proposed, 26, 31, 94; 
appeals of to the neighboring 
states, 34; condition of, March 
1779 to May 1781, 35-41; action 
of, 41-49; policy of, 55-57; trans- 
ferred by the crown to New 
York because the New Eng- 
land provinces were Republi- 
can and New York was not, 
510. 

Vermont from 1781 to 1783, pend- 
ing the Haldimand negotiation, 
59-337 ; finances in 1781, 189; 
militia in 1781, 167, 239; popu- 
lation in 1781, 166 ; extended 
jurisdiction into New Hamp- 
shire and New York by the 
East and West Unions, xxvii, 
94-103; war on by New "Hamp- 
shire and New York threaten- 
ed, and collisions in both Un- 
ions, 184-5, 209-227; resistance 
to authority of by adherents to 
New York in Windham coun- 
ty, 196, 270, 272-4, 286, 295-3038; 
summarily suppresses the re- 
sistants by armed posse, 295-97 ; 
war against threatened by con- 
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gress, 243; influence of on con- 
gress, 268; independent from 
July 20th 1764, 319; insurrec- 
tion against in Windham coun- 
ty, 313; integrity of to the cause 
of the American Union, 330; 
patriotism of her people, 374-5, 
378-87; condition and prevail- 
ing sentiment of in 1783, 336. 

Vermont as a Sovereign and Inde- 
pendent State from 1783 to 1791, 
395-498; action implying Sov- 
ereignty:—Post Offices estab- 
lished, 405; Postmaster General 
appointed, 410; Treaty of Am- 
ity and Commerce with the 
Powers of Europe proposed, 
410; Negotiation with the Proy- 
ince of Quebec, 411, 425-6, 445, 
465; Negotiation with Great 
Britain as to trade instituted, 
426; result of this negotiation, 
465; coinage of money author- 
ized, 427; import duty proposed, 
428; naturalization of a citizen 
of New Hampshire proposed, 
429; natives of France and nat- 
uralized citizens of New York 
naturalized by Vermont, 449; 
neutrality with Massachusetts, 
446; Negotiations with New 
York, 486-496. Insurrection in 
Windham County suppressed 
and authority of Vermont es- 
tablished, 399-412; retaliatory 
acts against New York, 403, 
422; finances in 1781, 189, and 
in 1787, 466; commissioners ap- 
pointed to negotiate with New 
York, 486; correspondence of 
the commissioners of the two 
states, 487-494; admission of 
Vermont into the Union con- 
sented to by New York, 494; 
report of the Vermont commis- 

»sioners and act of the General 
Assembly settling the contro- 
versy with New York, 496; ad- 
mission of Vermont into the 
Union, 498. — 

Vermont Historical Society Collec- 
tions, 3, 397; additions and cor- 
rections to volumes I. and IL., 
vii-xxviil; reference to vol. I. 
on the Haldimand negotiation, 
391; vol. I. vindicated, vii-xxy. 
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Vermont Ms. State Papers, 496. 
Verplanck, Gulian, 483, 490, 496. 
Vershire, 428. 

Virginia, 106, 268, 432, 469. 
Votes for Governor in 1789, 483. 
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| Wait, Col. Benjamin, 44, 47, 329, 
400, 406-7, 432, 444. 

Walbridge, Gen. Ebenezer, 189, 192, 
193, 212, 221, 296, 300.—Letters 
of—to Col. H. Van Rensselaer, 
217; to Gen. Gansevoort, 218. 

Wallingford, XV. 

Walpole Convention, 95. 

Walton, Eliakim P., vi; Gerard and 
Jacob, 481; William, 481, 505. 

Warner, Col. Seth, v, 19, 23, 44, 51, 
140, 271.—Letter -of—to Gen. 
Washington, 52. Hester, wid- 
ow, and heirs of Col Seth War- 
ner, v, 466. 

Warren, Gideon, 188. 

Washington, Gen. George, 6, 41-2 
77, 93, 133, 141, 158, 191, 244, 
266, 276, 288, 291, 304, 308, 312, 
316, 321, 323-4, 362: reported 
in Congress to be in favor of 
Vermont, 324.—Letters of —to 
the magistrates of New Jersey, 
Maj. Gen. Howe, the President 
of Congress, and the Pres- 
ident of Pennsylvania, 39; to 
Brig. Gen. Knox, Col. John 
Laurens and the New England 
States, 40; to Ethan Allen, 64; 
to Gen. Schuyler, 76, 108, 230, 
241; to Gen. James Clinton, 
139, 141; to Gen. John Stark, 
161; to Gen. Roger Enos, 183; 
to Thomas Chittenden, 228; to 
the President of Congress, 324; 
to Joseph Jones, a delegate in 
Congress from Virginia, oppos- 
ing a resort to force against 
Vermont, 324. 

Washington County, N. H., 213-14. 

Waters, “Oliver, 409. 


Watson, Winslow C., v; ——, 366. 

Watts, John, 505; ——, 199. 

Wayne, Brig. Gen. , to Gen. Wash- 
ington, 40. 


Webster, Maj. (Col.,) Alexander, 6, 
51.—Letiers of—to, Gov. Chit~ 
tenden, 51; to Gen. Schuyler, 75. 
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Weissenfell, Col., 52. 

Weld, John, 432. 

Wells, Judge, 111; Hubbell, 432; 
Col. Samuel, 120, 323. 

Wentworth, Goy. Benning, 16. 

West Bay, 67. 

West, Ebenezer, 428. 

Westfield; Mass., 509. 

Westminster, xxi, 300, 483. 

‘Westminster Massacre, 18. 

Westmoreland, N. H., 226. 

West Point, N. Y., 39. 

West Union, 101, 145, 220.—See 
East Union. 

Wheelock, President (Eleazer,) 220. 

Wheeler, Adam, 447. 

Whipple, Gen. William, 310. 

Whitcomb, Major, 81. 

White, Pliny H., v, vi; Lieut. Wil- 
liam, 438. 

White Creek, (Salem, N. Y.,) 133. 

Whiteside, Phineas, 188. 

Wier, Commissary General, 145. 

Willard, Solomon, 429. 

Willett, Marinus, 481. 

William, King of England, 502, 509. 

Williams, Col., 71; John, to Gov. 
Clinton, 133; Joseph, xvi, xxv; 
Dr. Samuel, x, xii, 367, refer- 

_ erences. to his history on the 
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Haldimand negotiation, 62, 63, 
391; Wynant, 254, 345. 

Williamson, Gen., 346. 

Willson, John, 481. 

Wilmington, 424, 429. 

Wilson, James, 312. 

Windham County, see Cumberland. 

Windsor, xx, 22, 112, 274, 405, 428, 
431, 444. 

Windsor County, 277; insurrection 
in, 444 

Witherell, Ephraim, 225. 

Wolcott, Giles, 43, 66; Gen. Oliver, 
244, 324. . 

Wood, Joseph, 484. 

Woodbridge, 479. 

Woodbridge, Enoch, Com. Gen., 37. 

Woodward, Bezaleel, 33, 74, 138, 141, 
1438, 155, 164, 186, 231. 

Worcester, Samuel Austin, vy. 
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Yates, Col., 210, 211, 219; Judge 
Robert, 220, 257, 488, 490, 491, 
496. 

Yaw, Amos, jr., 409. 

York, Sir Joseph, 127. 

Young, Hamilton, 481; Thomas, 
XxXl, 23, 24. 
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